them.  Infaiit  prodigies  there  ere  who  at  the 
age  of  twelre  finger  the  piano  with  the  rapidity 
and  almost  with  the  precision  of  a  master,  who 
wonld  yet  he  unable  to  tell  whether  the  lags  of 
that  same  instrument  were  earred  with  a  pen- 
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It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  little 
attention  is  paid,  in  the  education  of  children, 
to  the  acquirement  of  information  concerning 
those  fiuniliar  things  which  constantly  surround 
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knife,  or  compoonded  in  one  of  thoee  tteam- 
machinet  which  they  mw  at  the  Polytechnic 
IniOtation  ;  and  many  a  bright  Im  could  dis> 
pnto  with  you  the  hirtbplace  of  ^mer,  while 
utterly  igaotwit  as  to  where  his  stocking  came 
from.  He  would  probably  be  in  a  condition  to 
assert  that  they  had  not  grown  upon  hia  feet ; 
bnt  where  and  how  the  cotton  of  which  they 
are  nuuinfactnred  originally  grew,  or  whether 
it  erer  grew  at  all,  that  is  a  question  he  would 
defer  to  your  better  judgment.  And  this  latter 
ease  of  ignorance  concerning  common  things 
is  even  more  heinous  than  the  former;  for 
since  cotton  is  in  fact  the  most  important  item 
in  the  manufactures  of  the  countiy  (not  except¬ 
ing  iron) — since  it  is  connected  with  a  branch 
of  industry  which  affords  employment  to  a  far 
greater  number  of  English  workpeople  than 
any  other — since,  indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  main 
arteries  of  our  national  wealth  and  most  im¬ 
mediately  connected  with  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  whole  British  Empire — not 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  manner  of  its  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  mode  of  its  manufacture  is 
almost  un|iardonable.  We  will,  therefore,  here 
jot  down  a  few  items  concerning  the  growth 
and  cultivation  of  the  cotton-plant,  though  our 
remarks  must  necessarily  be  restricted  by  the 
difficulty  of  touching  so  large  a  subject  in  so 
small  a  space. 

Cotton  is  the  product  of  many  different  species 
of  a  genus  of  plants  called  Gouypiim.  This 
Rons  or  kind  is  herbaceous,  or  nearly  her¬ 
baceous  ;  that  is  to  say,  however  large  or  high 
the  plant  may  grow,  its  branches  are  seld  om 
and  in  few  varieties  woody.  The  size  of  the 
wild  cotton-plant  varies  eonsiderably,  being 
sometimes  three  feet,  and  sometimes  even 
twenty  fret  high  ;  but  the  distinctive  differenoes 
of  the  plant,  which  ate  numerous,  have  never 
been  sufficiently  examined  or  compared — u  neg¬ 
lect  w  hich  may  account  for  the  fact  that,until  the 
last  five  or  six  years,  even  the  cotton  cultivators 
of  the  Southern  States  of  America  never  counted 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  upon  the  crops 
they  hoped  for.  The  plantations  might  wear 
a  good  appearance,  might  be  tolerably  well  | 
advanced,  but  the  cultivator  seldom  dared  to 
calculate  upon  his  harvest.  Such  constant 
ffiilures  of  the  crops,  the  disappointment 
which  so  fo’quently  recurred  to  the  most 
careful  planters,  were  charged  upon  the 
climate ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  climate 
has  a  ]iec>diar  influence  upon  the  cotion-phint, 
from  the  fact  that  the  situation— damp  or  dry— 
of  all  plants,  paiticuiarly  affects  the  quantity  of 
down  or  hair  commonly  found  upon  them  ; 
and  it  is  an  excess  of  such  hair  or  filament 
■pon  the  cotton-plant  which  renders  it  valuable. 
Of  late  years,  however,  failures  of  the  crop 
have  b«m  far  less  frequent  or  important,  aud 
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cultivators  regard  the  prospects  of  each  season 
with  greater  confidence ;  we  are  inclined, 
therefore,  to  attribnte  the  disappointment  of 
past  years  not  so  much  to  caprices  of  climate 
as  to  the  Isck  of  knowledge,  on  the  part  of 
the  planter,  of  the  comparative  rxoellences  of 
various  species,  and  the  mode  of  cultivation 
best  adapted  to  rach. 

The  cotton-plant  as  cultivated  varies  from 
about  four  to  six  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
downy,  and  more  or  less  lohed.  The  blossoms 
are  either  yellow  or  of  a  dull  purple ;  but  the 
blossoms,  as  may  be  supposed,  are  very  little 
regarded  hy  the  cultivator,  except  as  their 
number  and  comparative  fineness  indicjite  the 
quantity  and  size  of  the  seed-vessels  which 
are  to  ensne  in  due  season.  It  is  from  these 
seed-vessels  the  cotton  is  obtained.  Each 
vessel  is  a  capsule,  opening  when  ripe  into 
three,  four,  or  five  lobes,  and  thus  exposing 
the  seeds,  which  are  closely  enveloped  in  a 
filamentous  matter.  It  consists  of  vegetable 
hairs,  very  numerous  and  of  considerable  length, 
which,  springing  from  the  surface  of  the  aeeds, 
entirely  fill  the  cavity  of  the  seed-vessel  in 
which  the  seeds  lie.  This  filamentous  matter 
is  the  cotton,  which  adheres  to  the  seeds  so 
firmly  that  is  only  separated  witli  great  diffi¬ 
culty  sometimes.  In  some  sorts  it  is  long,  in 
others  comparatively  short ;  giving  rise  to 
the  common  commercial  terms  of  “  long 
staple’’  and  “  short  staple.”  Singly,  the  cotton 
hairs  are  very  weak,  and  readily  break ;  and 
it  is  only  when  three  or  four  are  twined 
together  that  they  offer  any  appreciable  ro- 
si^nce.  Unlike  the  fibres  from  which  linen 
is  made,  the  cotton  filaments  are  flat,  and 
under  the  microscope  resemble  transparent 
ribbands.  The  material  of  which  linen  is 
made  are  long  tubes  or  reeds,  of  a  woody 
nature,  which  adhere  in  almost  inseparable 
little  bundles.  But  a  more  important  point 
of  difference  between  the  cotton  and  linen 
material  is,  that  each  separate  tube  of  the 
latter,  minute  as  it  is,  does  offer  an  appreciable 
^sistanoe  to  any  attempt  to  break  it;  which, 
as  we  have  said,  the  narrow  fiat  ribband  of  tlie 
former  does  not.  The  same  superiority  is,  of 
course,  presened  in  the  manufacture  ;  and 
thus  our  fair  readers  are  acquainted  wiih  the 
reason  why  linen  fabrics  are  so  much  stronger 
than  cotton. 

The  cotton-plant  is  found  wild  in  both  the  old 
and  the  new  world  ;  but  there  are  specific  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  wilil  plants  of  America 
and  those  of  the  old  world.  It  must  he  ob¬ 
served,  too,  that  the  Americans  do  nut  cultivate 
the  native  plant;  but  have  adopted  species 
indigenous  to  thn  Eastern  hemisphere.  It  is 
said  “  the  situations  in  which  cotton-plants  have 
been  advantageously  cultivated  are  inrlnded 
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between  the  Cepe  of  (}ood  Hope  in  the  Eastern, 
and  between  the  southern  bank  of  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  the  south  of  Brazil  in  the  Western 
hemisphere.  It  has  not  been  found  to  succeed 
beyond  the  paraUells  that  limit  those  eonn- 
tries.” 

The  Southern  States  of  America,  Brazil,  the 
West  Indies,  E;<ypt,  with  various  other  parts 
of  Africa  and  Inma,  are  the  most  familiar  with 
cotton  cultivation.  Numerous  districts  of  Asia, 
apart  from  India  but  in  common  with  it, 
have  cultivated  it  for  centuries.  The  vicinity 
of  the  sea  in  dry  countries,  and  the  interior 
of  districts  in  naturally  damp  clim.ates,  seem 
the  most  favourable  to  its  growth ;  a 
circumstance  which  bears  materially  upon  a 
remark  liefore  made.  The  finest  kind,  a  kind 
remarkable  for  the  strength  and  fineness  of  the 
filaments  that  compose  the  boll,  is  called  “  Sea- 
island  cotton,”  from  its  having  been  first  (and 
now  chiefiy)  cultivated  in  a  series  of  islands 
stretching  along  the  sea-shore  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Santee  to  that  of  the  Savannah,  in 
South  Carolina.  These  islands  arc  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  innumerable  narrow  and 
winding  channels,  and  present  a  bluff  shore 
and  a  fine  beach  towards  the  oce.au ;  but  the 
opposite  sides  arc  often  low  and  marshy.  The 
soil  is  light,  but  possesses  a  fertility  unknovi  n 
in  the  dead  and  barren  sands  of  the  interior. 
These  hinds  are  protected  by  embankments 
from  the  tides  ana  floods,  and  the  fields  are 
divided  and  drained  by  frequent  dykes  and 
ditches.  Such  of  them  as  can  most  convenient  ly 
be  irrigated  with  fresh-water  are  cultivated  as 
rice-fn  hls;  the  remainder  are  employed  in  the 
production  of  the  famous  sea-island  cotton, 
which  almost  rivals  silk  in  strength  e.nd  soft¬ 
ness.  Sea-island  outton  it  sown  every  year ; 
but  when  cultivated  within  the  tropics  the 
plant  will  live  and  yield  good  harvests  for 
several  years. 

Contradistinguished  from  the  “  sea-island” 
is  the  “  upland”  cotton,  a  designation  expres¬ 
sive  of  its  growth  in  the  interior.  It  is  also 
railed  “  bowed,”  from  tlie  old  process  of 
loostuing  the  seed  from  tlie  filament,  which 
was  accomplished  by  striking  a  heap  of 
nneleaued  cotton  with  a  bow,  the  vibrations  ot 
the  strings  (i  he  bow  had  more  than  onr)causing 
the  bolls  of  cotton  to  open  and  release  the 
seeds  from  the  filaments.  Another  point  of 
difference  between  the  upland  and  sea-island 
cotton,  a  difference  which  also  gives  rise  to 
another  local  name,  is,  that  the  seeds  of  the 
former  arc  green,  while  those  of  the  latter  are 
black:  thus  the  upland  is  called  “green-seed 
cotton,”  and  the  segi-islaiid  “  black-seed.” 

By  fur  the  greater  portion  of  our  imports,  as 
well  IIS  the  most  excellent,  comes  from  tin 
Southern  States  of  America.  The  cotton  from 


these  States  is  cleaner  and  of  longer  staple 
than  any  other.  Qeorgia,  South  Carolina,  and 
Florida  are  the  most  famous  for  the  growth  of 
this  kind  of  produce,  though  it  is  cultivated  in 
several  other  States.  Brazil,  India,  and  other 
parts  of  Asia  supply  us  with  large  quautitiee, 
and  not  a  little  comes  from  Egypt;  but  the 
whole  amount  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
does  not  nearly  equal  the  quantity  imported  from 
the  United  States.  And  enormous,  almost  fabu¬ 
lous,  ns  is  the  amount  of  the  raw  material  im¬ 
port^,  it  is  actually  insufficient  for  the  supply 
of  a  trade  altogether  unprecedented  for  the  ra¬ 
pidity  and  magnitude  of  its  growth.  The 
average  crops  of  the  United  States  for  the  last 
ten  yean  are  estimated  at  above  two  millions 
and  a  quarter  bales— each  bale  containing,  on 
the  average,  400  pounds  of  cotton ;  and  of  this 
enormous  amount  we  have  taken  three-fifths  at 
a  prioe  varying  from  M.  to  8rf.  per  pound.  We 
work  into  yarn  j^earlv  two  million  pounds  of 
cotton  every  dmy ;  we  have  twenty  million  spin¬ 
dles  whirling  their  rapid  course  in  spinning 
this  cotton  into  yam  ;  a  quarter  of  a  million 
power-looms,  besides  hnnd-looms,  are  employed 
in  weaving  so  much  of  this  yarn  as  is  nut  ex¬ 
ported  before  weaving  ;  this  mass  of  cotton  is 
spun  and  woven  in  two  thousand  factories,  em¬ 
ploying  daily  between  three  and  four  hundred 
thousand  persons  within  the  walls,  beside  those 
elswhere  employed  in  various  departments  of 
the  manufacture.  These  mills  require  eighty 
thousanil  horsc-power  of  steam  and  hydraulic 
agency.  And  the  results  of  this  mass  of  mate¬ 
rial  and  laliour,  ns  shown  in  the  yi’ar  1850,  was, 
that  after  supplying  the  home  demand,  we  ex¬ 
ported  woven  coiton  goods  of  the  average 
of  four  million  yards  (far  beyond  two  thousand 
milcj)  every  day.  Besides  this,  and  bi-sides 
coiton  laee  and  hosiery,  we  export'  d  i  early 
half  a  million  pounds  of  cotton  yarn  per  day. 

Then  as  to  the  value  of  all  this,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  on  an  average  of  the  years  18A8, 
W,  and  50,  the  selling  value  of  the  cotton 
manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom  amounted 
to  .about  1, 15, 000, (XK),  out  of  which  ihe  raw 
cotton  cost  £  I  l,00io,000  ;  lc.aviiig  £3l,(K)0,000 
to  he  distributed  in  this  country  for  wage",  Ac. 

And  remarkable  is  the  number  of  Manchester 
houses  engaged  in  operations  <|uite  subsidiary 
and  subordinate  to  the  cotton  maiiufactiirc. 
There  are  liobbin  and  skcwcrtiirners,  c  ilenderers 
and  makers-up,  erd  makers^  chain  and  hame 
looni)  makers,  cotton-waste  dealers,  embos,scrs, 
engravers  to  calico  printers,  fent  and  patchwork 
dealers,  finishers,  fustian  shearers,  fusiian  knife 
and  guide  makers,  he.ild  knitters,  inm-liquor 
.n  inufaciurers,  jaequard-iaa'-hine  m  Aers,  log- 
vvood  grinders,  loom  and  warping-inill  makers, 
nakers-up  and  packers,  p.attern  esrd  and  bcok 
lo-tkers,  pattern  designers,  picker  makers,  print- 
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•dequacj  of  Indian  appliances 
and  means.  Bnt  if  no  other 
workmen  coold  produce  such 
fabrics  from  such  looms,  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  no  other  work¬ 
men  could  endure  the  tedium  of 
the  process. 


Switzerland,  we  believe,  is  the 
only  other  country  which  in  any 
material  degree  directs  its  cotton 
manufactures  to  the  snpnly  of  a 
foreign  market ;  and  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  dyeing  and  printing 
have  been  brought  to  such  per¬ 
fection  in  the  cantons  as  to  com¬ 
mand  a  large  sale  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  Great  Britain  itself.  Our 
fair  friends  are  all  well  acquainted 
with  the  superiority,  both  in  de¬ 
sign  and  colour,  of  the  Swiss 
cambrics,  as  well  as  of  the  em¬ 
broidered  muslins  which  reach 
them,  commonly  in  the  form  of 
window-curtains,  from  the  same 
quarter ;  though  of  late  years  our 
manufacturers  have  awakened 
from  those  horrible  dreams  of 
colour  and  design  they  used  to 
perpetrate  upon  their  cloths,  and 
Block  cutters,  reed  makers,  reelers  and  makers-  I  now  commonly  produce  specimens  of  taste 
up,  roller  and  spindle  makers,  roller  leather  I  which  may  and  do  rival  those  of  the  cantons, 
makers,  shuttle  makers,  size  makers,  sizers,  |  A  large  proportion  of  the  stuffs  sold  as  Swis 
spindle  and  fly  makers,  stiffeners.* 

These  statements  will  give  our 

mense  extent  to  wWh  our  trade  .  .  ■*- 

ia  mtton  hu  npaoded,^  and 

OTodace  of  our  looms  more  grate-  '  ' 

the  common  clothing  of  the  inha- 
thousands  of  years.  \t  is  rarely 

manufactured  in  the  districtswhere  .  l/r  ’ 

it  is  grown,  except  in  Indin,  which  ^  '' 

looms  in  tile  manufacture  of  stuffs  ^ ''  /'- 

which  no  other  workmen  but  In-  •  >5  ^  j '  p  if  'W 

diaas  ooiild  produce  from  them,  so  /v’  '  ’ 

wonderfully  contrasted  is  the  fine¬ 
ness  and  beauty  of  the  fabric  with 

41  I  '  ''  a  a  ■  COD  AKD  BlUSSOIf. 

the  chims.neu  and  apparent  in- 
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We  must  re-  —  * - ^ '  ‘  ^ 

tom  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  the  plantations,  and  then  adieu.  Our  readers  are  aware 
that  these  plantations  are  wholly  manned  by  negroes,  who 
generally  work  in  ganm  under  the  eye  of  an  overseer.  Their 
principal  labour  is  in  the  picking-season  ,  which  no  sooner  coni- 
menoes  than  the  cultivators  urge  whip  aud  sinew,  reward  and 
punishment,  to  get  in  the  crops  as  rapidly  as  may  be.  With  the 
early  dawn  the  “  hands”  are  called  out  of  their  shanties  by  the 
blast  of  a  oow-horn,  and,  with  some  little  preparation  of  corn  and 
bacon  fur  the  mid-day  meal,  set  out  for  labours  that  only  termi¬ 
nate  with  night,  or  twilight.  Stationed  before  the  burdened  plants, 
the  negro  rapidly  picks  the  tufts  of  cotton  from  the  capsules,  and 
throws  them  into  a  bag  or  basket  at  his  side ;  and  it  is  said  that 
“  2,8UO,000,000  cotton-pods  have  thus  to  be  picked  by  negro  fiu- 
gers  for  our  annual  supply  alone.”  The  baskets  when  filled  are 
conveyed  into  sheds,  and  there  cleaned  from  the  seeds  and  other 
extraneous  matter  before  being  shipped.  This  is  mainly  efi'ected 
by  means  of  a  “  gin,”  which  seems  to  be.  of  various  kinds,  but  “  all 
contain  teetli,  spikes,  combs,  or  saw  edges  affixed  to  a  rotating 
cylinder,  and  made  to  tear  or  shake  the  little  knobs  so  thu- 
ronghly  as  to  cause  the  seeds  to  separate  aud  fall  ont.”  The 
pjant  usnally 

description. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  LITTLE  WOMEN. 

Variety  U  channiug,  and  diversity  of  taste 
and  opinion  is  essential  and  beneficial  to  all ;  lile 
is  a  kind  of  kaleidrscopc,  and  ue  view  things 
according  to  cjlour  and  shade,  as  our  imagina¬ 
tion  or  fancy  may  dictate.  Thus,  some  admire 
the  diminutive,  olhers  the  stupendous— some 
the  wundeiful,  others  the  sublime  and  the 
beautiful,  others  the  wild  and  romantic,  and 
otliers,  again,  the  still  and  placid.  Some  men 
admire  a  blonde,  others  a  brunette ;  some  a 
tall  lady,  others  a  short  one— so  every  one  to 
bii  fancy  ;  but  my  plea  on  the  present  occasion 
is  for  the  little  ladies. 

Springs  are  litde  things,  hut  they  are  some¬ 
times  sources  of  large  streams.  Gems  the 
richest  and  the  rarest,  though  small,  are  of 
great  value.  An  aconi  is  small,  but  from  it 
springs  the  sturdy  oak.  A  word,  a  look,  a 
smile,  or  a  frown  are  little  things,  but  power¬ 
ful  for  good  or  evil.  A  world  of  meaning  is 
expressed  in  Yes!  or  No!  They  often  make 
a  whole  life  happy  or  miserable 

A  glad  smile  is  a  little  thing. 

Yet  how  it  charms  the  heart ! 

The  pen  seems  a  little  article,  but  to  what 
useful  purposes  bus  it  been  applied !  Its  power 
is  legion.  Cupid  is  a  little  fellow ,  but  he  wields 
a  tremendous  influence.  Awedding-ring  is  small, 
but  it  binds  fur  life.  Venus  is  nut  large,  yet 
is  she  beautiful.  Mure  pleasurable  emotions 
are  excited  in  viewing unytliing  small  than  large. 
It  is  not  the  lofty  mountain  or  the  foaming 
cataract  which  we  linger  over  and  remember 
with  pleasure,  but  the  iiearly  stream,  the 
verdant  landscape,  the  blushing  rose,  the  sweet 
violet,  or  the  inude.st  lily.  In  sm-dler  things 
there  seems  more  beautitul  intricacy  iind  deli¬ 
cacy  ;  and  the  poet  says — 

The  mock-hird  and  the  niglitingalo 
Are  small,  with  tiny  wmg, 

TeV  sweeter,  clearer  music  make 
Than  all  the  birds  that  sing. 

The  smallest  flower  has  brightest  hues. 

And  most  ol’  Iragrance  hrin.:8  ; 

Our  earth  is  made  of  particles. 

And  oceans  oome  from  springs. 

Hartley  Coleridge  says,  “  In  most  things  I 
admire  brevity,  and  I  am  particularly  fond  of 
short  ladies.  I  had  nvther  be  consorted  *  with 
the  youngest  wren  of  time’  ihim  with  any 
daughter  of  Evo  whose  morning  8tatu,-e  was 
taller  than  my  evening  shadow.” 

A  Y'ankee  poet,  in  some  lines  addressed  to  a 
little  lady,  says — 

Said  Nature,  she  shall  be  a  flrst-rate  article  ; 
Soul,  mind,  and  person  shall  not  have  a  particle 
Ol  tuhslance  that  is  n<it  quite  divine,  ethereal ; 
But  where  the  deuce  to  get  enough  material  ? 

It  can't  be  helped — I  cannot  make  her  tall — 

I'll  make  her  precious,  then,  but  precious  small. 


In  an  old  magazine,  in  an  article  ”  Little 
Tilings  are  Best,”  we  read — 

When  anything  abounds,  we  find 
That  nobody  will  hare  it ; 

But  when  there's  little  of  the  kind, 

Don't  all  the  people  crave  it  f 
The  Qod  of  Love's  a  little  wight, 

But  beautiful  as  thought ; 

Thou,  too,  art  lillU,  fair  as  light. 

And  everything,  in  thort. 

We  will  conclude  by  quoting  a  humorous 
effusiou  on  little  ladies,  trusting  that  many  of 
our  readers  may  read  tlicir  future  in  it. 

A  pretty  little  maiden  had  a  pretty  little  dream- 
A  pretty  little  wedding  was  its  prettv  Util  -  theme; 

I  A  pretty  little  bachelor  to  win  her  favour  tried. 
And  naked  her  how  ahe'd  like  to  be  his  pretty 
,  Uttle  bride  F 

With  some  pretty  little  blushes,  and  a  pretty 
little  sigh, 

:  And  some  pretty  Uttle  glances  from  her  pretty 
Uttle  eye, 

I  With  her  pretty  Uttle  face  behind  a  pretty  little 
fan. 

She  amiled  on  the  proposals  of  tbo  pretty  Uttle 
man. 

I  Some  pretty  "  little  loves,”  and  some  pretty 
I  “  Uttle  dears,” 

Some  pretty  little  smiles,  and  some  pretty  Uttle 
i  tears, 

I  Some  pretty  Uttle  presents,  and  some  pretty  Uttle 
'  kisses. 

Were  the  pretty  Uttle  preludes  to  some  pretty 
Uttle  blisses. 

This  pretty  Uttle  lady  and  her  pretty  Uttle  spark 
Met  the  pretty  Uttle  parson  and  the  pretty  little 
clerk  ; 

A  pretty  Uttle  weddinz-ring  united  them  for  life, 
And  a  pretty  little  husband  bad  a  pretty  Uttle  wife. 


Lsdiss  ih  Pabliaiism.  —  Ourdon,  in  his 
,  “Antiquities  of  I  arlianient,”  says — The  ladies 
j  of  birth  and  quality  sat  in  council  with  the  Saxon 
Witas.  The  Abbess  Hilda  (says  Bede)  presided 
in  an  ecclesisslieal  synod.  In  Wighfrerl's  great 
cnuneil  at  Beceonceld,  a.d.  6H4,  the  slibestea  sat 
and  deliberated,  and  five  ol  them  signed  decrees 
of  bat  council  along  with  the  king,  bishops,  and 
nobles.  King  Edgar's  charter  to  the  Abbey  of 
Crowland,  a.d.  961,  was  with  the  consent  of  the 
nobles  and  abbesses,  who  signed  the  charter. 
In  Henry  the  Third's,  and  Edward  the  First's 
time,  tour  abbeases  were  summoned  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  —  namely,  of  Shaftesbury,  Berking,  St. 
Mary  of  Winchester,  and  of  Wilton,  lu  the 
thirty-fifth  of  Edward  the  Third  were  summoned 
by  writ  to  Parliament— to  appear  there  hy  their 
proxies— namely,  Mary  Countess  of  Norfolk, 
Alienor  Countess  ot  Ormond,  Anna  Deapenaer, 
Philippa  Countess  of  Mar.-h,  Johanna  Fitx- 
aater,  Agiieta  Countess  of  Pembroke,  Mary 
de  St.  Paul.  Mary  de  Kuos,  Matiloa  Countess 
of  Oxford,  Cstherine  Countess  ot  Athol.  These 
ladies  weie  caUed  aJ  colloquium  ad  tractaium  by 
their  proxies,  a  privilege  peculiar  to  the  peerage 
to  appear  and  act  hy  proxy. 


XUM 


AUNT  SALLY. 


AUNT  SALLY. 

My  Aunt  Sally  was  a  belle  and  a  beauty  in 
her  day— for  know,  fair  maiden,  that  the 
terms  are  not  synunynious.  Many  a  beauty 
never  w.is  a  belle,  and  there  have  been  belles 
who  were  no  beauties.  But  my  Aunt  Sally 
was  both ;  anil  my  happirat  occupation  in 
childhood  was  to  rumma^  tlie  tup  drawer  of 
her  old-fashioned  bureau  (where  was  deposited 
a  vast  cullection  of  luckels,  riiij^,  fans,  anti¬ 
quated  billets-doux,  and  other  memorials  of 
lovers  and  admirers,  now  passed  away  or 
changed  into  uuroinantic  gnndfathcrs  or 
great  uncles),  while  my  Aunt  Sally  sat  by 
ray  side  and  gave  the  history  of  each  flirta¬ 
tion  as  it  was  recalled  to  her  mind.  But  | 
far  more  valuable,  in  a  practical  point  of  i 
view,  was  the  moral  with  which  she  would  ' 
point  each  tale,  and  the  shrewd  lessons  in  I 
feminine  tactics  which  she  drew  from  the 
stores  of  her  experience. 

“  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear,”  said  she,  flirt¬ 
ing  in  her  still  delicate  hand  a  beautiful  fan 
adorned  with  figures  after  Vt'attcau — “  depend 
upon  it,  my  dear,  there's  no  use  in  loving  a 
man  ioo  much ;  it  bewilders  you,  and  is  no 
real  satisfaction  to  him;  you  lose  your  pre¬ 
sence  of  mind,  and  cannot  really  judge  what 
will  please  him :  it’s  quite  enough  to  have 
him  comfortably  in  love  with  you.  Now, 
this  fan — it  was  given  me  by  a  young  French¬ 
man.  I  do  believe  he  would  have  left  his 
country  for  my  sake,  all  for  the  love  of 
‘  met  beaux  ytuz but,  child,  do  you  think 
he  would  have  offered  to  do  sueh  a  thing  if  I 
had  shown  that  I  cared  very  much  for  him  P 
Not  he  1  TAea  it  would  have  been  quite 
enough  for  him  to  ofl'er  to  take  me  off  to 
France,  to  live  in  an  old  tumble-down  chfiteau 
with  his  snuffy  old  father,  the  Marquis,  and 
his  grand  old  mother,  Madame  la  Marquise ; 
and  a  pretty  time  1  should  have  had  of  it, 
when  the  Evolution  came.  If  I  had  got 
back  to  my  own  country  at  all,  it  would  have  | 
been  without  my  head,  or,  at  least,  with  one 
fastened  on  with  a  broad  black  velvet  ribbon,  | 
like  the  woman  sitting  under  the  guillotine  in 
the  horrid  German  book  you  are  so  fond  of 
reading.  As  it  was,  he  only  tore  his  hair,  and 
gave  me  this  beautiful  fan  when  he  left  me ; 
and  how  much  better  that  was  I  for  he  soon 
got  over  it. 

*'  It  don't  hurt  a  man  half  so  mnch  as  you 
young  girls  think,  to  be  refused,”  she  continned, 
taking  np  a  queerly-folded  billet-doux,  which 
commenced  with  ”  Most  respected  and  admirable 
Miss  Sdly,”  and  looked  as  tliough  Sir  Charles 
Orandlsou  had  written  itfor  Miss  Harriet  Byron. 

“  Now,  this  note — it's  very  prettily  worded — I 
don’t  think  young  men  know  bow  to  write  notes 


to  yonng  women  now-vdays,  they  are  so  free  and 
familiar ;  well,  this  note — it  was  from  a  Mary¬ 
land  planter,  one  of  the  Calverts,  a  geHtlemem 
indeeu ;  you  never  see  such  young  men  now, 
BO  courtly  and  dignified;  he  never  met  me 
without  bowing  over  my  hand.  He  was  the 
first  man  1  ever  refused ;  and,  do  you  know,  I 
I  was  simple  enough  to  cry  all  night  about  it. 
Of  course  I  couldn't  have  bim,  my  dear,  for 
your  grandfather,  you  know,  was  a  Puritan, 
and  would  never  hear  of  a  diiughter  of  his 
marrying  a  follower  of  ‘the  Scarlet  Woman.’ 
But  I  thought  he  would  never  get  over  it ;  he 
laid  he  never  would,  and  next  month  he  was 
engaged  to  his  cousin!  I  knew  better,  after 
that,  what  men  meant  by  saying  ‘they'd  never 
get  over  it.’  ” 

Here  my  .\unt  Sally  unrolled  a  piece  of  silver 
paper,  and  drew  from  it  a  lock  of  beautiful 
chestnut  hair.  I  knew  its  gloss  directly  ;  it 
was  her  own.  She  rolled  it  over  her  finger, 
and  half  sighed  us  she  went  on ;  '*  It’s  one 
thing  to  make  a  man  fall  in  love  with  yon, 
and  another  thing  to  keep  him  so.  An 
moderate  pretty  girl  who  has  common  sense 
can  do  the  first,  and  many  an  ugly  one  too,  if 
if  she  has  any  kind  of  understanding  of  things; 
but  most  girls  stop  there,  and  let  their  lovers 
get  into  an  every-day,  matter-of-course  way 
of  loving.  That’s  foolish.  If  a  man  isn’t 
more  in  love  with  you  at  the  end  of  the  year 
than  he  was  at  the  beginning,  depend  upon  it 
you’ve  made  some  mistake.  It  all  depends  on 
your  not  being  too  anxious  about  the  matter 
ourself ;  for  then  you  can  be  grave  or  gay, 
ind  or  cold,  as  you  see  best.  I  wonder  what 
has  become  of  the  pour  fellow  who  had  this 
lock  of  hair!  I  let  him  keep  it  for  a  week. 
1  suppose  1  ought  not  to  have  given  it  to 
him;  but,  dear  me!  I  was  always  too  good- 
natured,  and  it  was  the  fashion  just  then  to 
wear  short  curls.  He  was  such  a  noble-look- 
I  ing  fellow,  and  to  devoted.  I  supposed  he 
dreamed  of  taking  me  to  his  cottage.  It  was 
well  enough  fur  him  to  dream,  but  we  should 
have  made  each  other  very  unhappy  ;  so  I  took 
back  my  lock  of  hair,  and  he  went  home.” 

While  my  Aunt  Sally  was,  half  sadly,  calling 
to  mind  the  young  hunter  and  s  'Idler  of  the 
Revolution,  I  had  taken  a  silk  b.ag  from  the 
back  of  the  drawer,  and  was  drawing  from  it 
a  package  of  letters.  She  took  them  from  my 
hand,  and  as  she  put  them  back  looked  me  in 
the  face ;  her  lips  quivered,  and  tears  filled  her 
fine  eyes  as  she  said,  “  After  all,  my  dear  niece, 
to  a  true  woman’s  heart  the  happinese  of 
loving  is  far  greater  than  the  vain  pleasure  of 
being  loved.” 


A  woman’s  heart  is  “licensed  to  carry  not 
exceeding  one  inside.” 


XUM 


some  of  my  admiring  slaves  wonld  think  could 
th^  see  me  note/"  and  then,  with  a  languid 
movement,  Kate  threw  herself  again  upon  the 
sofa  to  which  she  had  just  transferred  herself 
from  the  bed,  though  the  glorious  sun  had  been 
Doorishing  and  gladdening  the  more  worthy 

j  though  poorer  of  Nature's  children  for  some 

‘  hoars. 

"What  wonld  they  think P”  returned  Har¬ 
riet.  "  I  doubt  if  many  ever  think  at  all ;  and 
as  for  seeing,  1  suspect  their  eyes  are  far  too 
daaaled  to  m  able  to  see  anything  but  grace 
and  loveliness  in  Kate  Kilton,  however  it  may 
be  clothed ;  that  is,  so  long  as  she  can  keep  up 
her  present  position — that  may  make  a  differ¬ 
ence,  to  be  sure  and  there  was  a  slight  touch 
of  satire  in  the  tone  of  Kate’s  more  sober  and 

S*  leas  flirting  friend. 

"Ah, yon  are  an  odd  girl,”  said  Kate.  “I 
don’t  qnite  nnderstand  you,  and  am  far  too 
la^  to  try  jnst  now.  By  the  bye,  are  you 
going  to  the  military  ball  to-night  P  Yonr  friend 
JaiMS  Dnrrdl  is  to  be  there,  i  hear.” 


Harriet  slowly  and  deliberately,  her  colourless 
cheeks  telling  too  plainly  that  something  more 
than  interest  was  connected  with  her  surprise. 

"Yes;  what  is  there  to  be  astonished  at  P 
He  has  not  proposed,  certainly ;  neither  does 
he  speak  to  me  much  in  a  general  way — hr 
things  I’m  coquettish,  1  fancy.  But  as  I 
know  what  heteosf/f  like — that’s  half  the  battle; 
and  the  other  half  is  too  easy  a  matter  to 
trouble  me  much.  1  shall  liave  pretty  well 
settled  it  to-night.” 

That  military  ball  at - was  a  thing  to  be 

remembered,  as  it  was  by  more  than  one  or 
two,  who  would  rather  have  forgotten  it  if  they 
conld.  My  eyes  seem  half-blinded  even  now 
by  the  mere  thought  of  it.  The  men  were  cer¬ 
tainly  not  amiss ;  but  bright,  gay,  and  brilliant 
as  they  were,  the  belles  bore  off  the  palm.  The 
swan’s-down  encircling  some  of  their  fair  shoul¬ 
ders  lost  its  purity  by  comparison  with  those 
rounded  forms ;  while  the  sparkling  eyes,  redo¬ 
lent  of  heart  sympathies  and  mischief,  shone 
more  beautiful  than  any  diamond  eonld,  from 


KATE  KILTON. 

BT  JOHN  BT.  CLBUEITT. 

"  Pass  me  that  eau-de-cologne  bottle,  Har- 
riaL  there’s  a  good  creature,”  said  Kate  Kilton 
to  W  friend ;  "  for  what  with  the  excitement 
of  the  last  three  nights,  I  feel  cold,  miserable, 
shivery,  and  ont  of  sorts.” 

The  battle  having  been  duly  handed  to  our 
dissipated-looking  beauty,  she  proceeded  to 
pour  a  small  quantity  into  a  glass  of  water, 
and  drank  it  off  at  a  draught.  “  There !”  she 
exclaimed,  "  now  I  shall  be  better ;”  and  then 
looking  down  at  her  slippered  feet,  loose,  neg¬ 
lected  robe,  and  throwing  back  her  luxuriant 
bnt  dishevdled  hair,  she  said,  “  I  wonder  what 


“  No,”  said  Harriet,  her  cheek  slightly  flash¬ 
ing  at  mention  of  the  name. 

“  Do  you  know,  dear,  the  reason  James  never 
flatters  about  me  like  the  restP”  asked  the 
beauty,  turning— slightly  excited  by  the  eau-de- 
cologne  and  the  subject. 

“No,”  said  Harriet,  “  I  have  no  idea,  nnless 
it  is —  No,  I’ve  no  idea.” 

“  H.^rriet,  I’ve  been  thinking  about  him.  He 
is  very  well  off,  I  hear;  and  my  funds  are 
getting  ridiculously  low,  and,  to  tell  the  truth, 
I  owe  a  trifle — in  short,  I  mean  to  marry 
James ;”  and  Kate  spoke  vritli  a  composure  and 
in  a  tone  of  confidence  that  callra  forth  a 
strange  look  of  wonder  from  her  friend. 

“  jba — mean  to  marry  James  Darrell  P”  said 


KATE  KILTON. 


James  Darrell  ,iccon^i:uiies  Miss  K.  to  supper  | 
afterWKrds,  in  short,  James  Darrell  is  in  the 
toils  ;''Snd  while  lightly  placing  her  cashmere  i 
dhuwl  about  her  ^mtiiul  form,  James  uska 
perraissiun  to  escort  her  home.  And  so  he  ! 

The  air  was  clear  and  bright,  and  the  moon 
looked  down  unmoved  in  all  her  placid  beauty 
on  their  homeward  way,  and  the  silver  stars 
bore  witne'S  to  the  vows  and  promises  inter¬ 
changed  in  all  solemnity — to  be  kept  or  broken 
who  shall  say  how  soonP  And  oh,  James 
Darrell,  a  here  now  is  all  your  boasted  caution 
and  discretion  P  Where  now,  Kate  Kilton, 
those  gems  winch  most  adorn  your  sex — tlic 
jewels  which  be»l  lieflt  a  woman's  brow — 
honi'stv,  love,  and  constancy  P 

*  *  *  •  * 

"I  should  think  I  shall  be  able  to  manage 
with  those  for  a  time,”  said  Kate  Kittou,  while 
referring  her  friend  Harriet  to  several  piles  of 
linen,  silks,  satins,  laces,  and  every  description 
of  *' Ancry  ”  that  an  extravagant,  reckless  girl 
might  thiuk  proper  to  order,  regardless  of  the 
paying  time. 

“  I  should  think  so,  too,”  said  Harriet ; 
"  what  a  sum  you  must  hnve  spent !” 

“Spent!”  exclaimed  the  beauty — “perhaps 
you’ll  say  tliey’re  paid  for  next.  Why,  ray 
dear  Harriet,  you  must  he  simple  in  the 
extreme.  No,  indeed — it  will  Ire  just  one  of 
the  /ee/le  pleasures  James  w  ill  revel  in  through 
tetHtiin;/  the  lielle  of  the  season.  And  alter 
all,  this  marriage  is  a  bore.  It  quite  worries 
me.  'I  his  keeping  up  the  proper  and  the 

frudent,  and  playing  propriety,  wears  me  out. 

must  Wve  exciiernent  of.  some  sort  — or  die, 
I  shall.  By  the  bye,  dear,  just  pour  out  a  little 
linie-juiee  into  that  glaas,  and  add  a  little 
brandy  to  rectify  the  acidity — the  ahsud  ia  in 
the  b  luffet ;”  and  a  slight  shadow  ot  a  blush 
pa-sed  over  the  face  of  Kate  as  she  made  the 
latter  part  of  this  request.  Intuitively  she  felt 
the  worm  was  gnawing  at  her  heart,  yet  had 
not  either  strength  or  energy  to  crush  it  under 
foot. 

“  Kate,”  said  Harriet,  ns  site  performed  the 
kind  or  unkind  otBce  for  her  friend,  “do  you 
really  love  James  Darrell  P” 

“  Ixive  I”  returned  tlie  beauty,  as  she  replaced 
the  gloss  upon  the  table,  and  a  flasli  of  excite¬ 
ment  shot  from  her  fiery  eyes ;  “  I  loved  once, 
Harriet,  and  shall  love  no  more.  But  wc  must 
not  talk  of  tliat — enough  that  it  was  so ;  the 
thouglit  of  it  maddens  me,  and  drives  me  to— 
'nterc,  no  matter,”  she  added,  suddenly  rising 
from  her  lounge,  and  walking  into  the  balcony 
— pusibly  to  cool  her  hot  cheek  in  the  garden 
breercs  “  What  do  you  think  of  this  br.icelet  P 
James  gave  it  me  last  nighU” 

Harriet  thought  it  lovely,  and  said  so.  Kate 


thought  the  same,  but  said  it  was  pretty  fiir, 
and  Ui.it  Jami-s  would  have  ample  opp^imi- 
ties  for  displaying  his  laste  in  tlnit  way  very 
soon. 

»  ♦  •  •  • 

Tlie  tan  is  laid  down  before  Jamas  Darrell’s 
residence ;  and  tlie  Death-King  is  striding  with 
silent  tre  id  into  the  house.  I’liere  is  a  hush 
and  a  tone  of  dr  ad  pervading  men  and  things. 
All  is  quiet,  all  is  solemn;  about  nil  there  is  a 
stillness  nnd  quietude  that  is  overpowering, 
for  in  one  closely-curtained  room  lie  the  ruins 
Ilf  H  rei'kle-s  beauty — the  most  Imrrowing  of 
all  sights,  more  especially  at  the  lai/. 

Kate  Darrell  is  dying  has  been  dying  for 
a  year  pa-t.  The  love  of  “  excitement”  has 
been  eating  its  insidious  w  ly  for  six  long  years 
of  misery  to  all.  James  Darrell  is  by  her  side, 
old-luoking  and  wan  ;  his  face  betokening 
more  ut  anxiety  and  fear  than  either  mourning 
or  regret.  The  expressions  of  remurse,  the 
maddened  ravings  interrupted  only  by  the  sup¬ 
plications  for  a  few  days  more  of  life,  .the 
agonising  imploriugs  for  forgiveness,  fail  upon 
his  ear,  and  cut  to  his  heart’s  cure.  Writhing 
inpiiniies  the  “belle  of  the  season.”  But 
how  changed  I  No  sweet  lispmg  from  her 
little  child,  just  five  years  old,  of  “  Slav  with 
us,  mother  dear ;  do  not  go  away,”  to  solten 
the  rongli  passage  to  the  grave ;  no  soothing 
balm  from  childhood's  holy  innoecnee  and  love 
on  which  to  rest  the  hope  to  “  meet  again ;” 
iiut  the  poor  child,  pale  and  frightened,  her 
fair  cheeks  sunk  aud  wan,  the  lily  growing 
wnere  the  rose  shonld  bloom,  shrinks  in  con¬ 
sternation  froih  her  mother’s  grasp. 

But  the  tyrant  is  at  w  ork.  Sei-  how  weak  she 
erows!  Cold  perspirations  stand  upon  her 
mnrble  brow,  and  she  stares  with  a  look  which, 
once  seen,  was  hardly  over  to  he  forgotten,  ex¬ 
pressive  of  a  life’s  regret,  of  trembling  hope, 
of  mesnories  of  wasted  years,  of  virtues  sacri¬ 
ficed,  of  feelings  trampled  in  the.  dust— all 
were  in  that  last  fixed  gsxc  of  misery  and  woe, 
w  hiUi  a  sense  of  reason  for  a  moment  passes 
through  her  mind,  and  a  ray  of  her  old  beauty 
flits  across  lier  pallid  face,  to  vanish  for  ever¬ 
more. 

And  the  once  beauteous,  graceful,  and  be- 
witcliing  Kate  Kilton  dies,  a  victim  to  a  habit 
which  began  w  th  a  love  of  “  excitement,”  and 
endeil  witii  loss  of  reason  and  tlie  griive.  And 
there  she  lies,  cold  and  still— the  saddest  thing 
this  world  can  show— a  mother  unmourned,  a 
wife  unwept ; 


Qoaiivt  Foot-baos.— In  1776  the  Duohessof 
Charteris  best  her  husband  in  n  foot-race  of  two 
hundred  yards  for  two  bu'jdred  guineas.  The 
Duchess  was  allowed  (!)  to  seouro  her  petiiooata 
above  the  knees. 
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life  and  expretcion  being  added  to  their  bril¬ 
liancy.  O  bearent !  a*  those  small  and  well- 
tumM  fairy  feet  went  winding  through  the 
witching  dance,  peeping  from  out  the  grarehil 
robee  like  peris  out  of  par^ise,  what  mortal 
man  but  must  be  held  excused  if  common  sense 
were  not  the  standard  of  his  oonxeraation.  Yet 


movement — all  hel^  to  attract  if  not  to 
enchain  admirers.  But  Kate  can  be  cold  as 
well  as  gay  to-night — she  can  be  soW  yet 
bewitching — she  can  be  discreet  and  ooqaettuh 
at  the  same  time ;  in  short,  Kate  has  a  game  to 
play,  and  she  cm  play  it.  Why,  even  Jamas 
Parrell  wonders  to  see  how  much  she  is  im- 


neither  was  intellect  of  a  certain  clam  wanting  ;  proved— to  see  how  easily  she  thro^  a^e 
in  the  scene :  the  ready  compliment  and  the  I  those  painted  moths  who  mil  bum  their  winn 
quick  retort,  the  pointed  sally  and  the  cutting  I  on  the  fire  of  her  altar.  Really  to-ni^t  M 
repartee  ;  while  slander,  envy,  and  all  unchari-  j  thinks  Kate  is  as  sensible  u  braatifu:  and 
taueness  were  not  missing  either ;  and  if  many  that  combined  must  form  perfection  in  a  woman, 
a  ^cied  triumph  were  achieved  that  night,  James  Darrell  wiU,  himself,  essay  a  word  or 
many  a  seed  of  misery  was  sown  that  stayed  two.  And  so  James  Darrell  dom ;  and  finds, 
its  thorny  growth  but  in  the  clay-cold  grave.  or  thinks  he  finds,  that  what  was  conjectare 
^t  among  the  beauteous  and  the  lovely,  before  is  a  certainty  now.  Kate  ia  without 
Kate  Kilton  was  supreme ;  her  fine  voluptuous  doubt  the  bean  ideal  of  sense,  wit,  and  loveli- 
fonn,  her  brilliant,  speaking  eye,  now  lit  with  ness. 

.■Umostitoo  much  Ught,  her  languid  grace  of  James  Darrell  dances  vrith  Mim  Kilton; 
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THE  STORY  OF  MARY  WtLBUR.  | 
(A  scrap  qf  Antohmfrapky  found  on  Ikr  botty  of 
avomoH  drowned.) 

“  Whrn  Uncle  Holbnrn’s  will  wa.s  read,  my  ! 
dear  young  brother  and  1  learned,  to  our  amuse-  { 
ment,  that  he  had  left  us  utterly  destitute.  This  j 
was  so  different  from  all  he  bad  led  us  to  ex¬ 
pect  in  bis  lifetime  that  we  were  more  than  ' 
surprised — we  were  incredulous.  But  the  proof 
W!»a  left  before  us;  it  was  convincing,  indis-  ! 
putable.  We  were  permitted  to  read  the  will  ' 
with  our  own  eyes;  and  we  learned  thus,  that  i 
not  only  had  the  grey-headed  old  m  in  left  us  ^ 
penniless,  but,  by  words  which  I  eannot  bring  I 
myself  to  write,  he  had  fixed  U[)on  my  cha-  | 
racter,  with  his  dying  hand,  the  seal  of  utter  | 
worthlessness !  (iod  only  kuows  wherefore  this  ' 
black  deed  was  done — the  archfiend  must  have 
prompted  it.  It  was  a  grievous  and  terrible  I 
wrong  he  did,  in  d.aring  to  fix  on  me  a  stain  ! 
deep  and  brood  enough  to  cloud  my  whole  life  ! 
It  was  a  woe  henvier  than  1  had  imagined  I 
oould  bear ;  but  we  know  not,  till  the  trial  is 
put  upon  us,  how  great  things  it  is  possible  for 
ns  to  endure. 

“  Harvey  was  younger  than  1.  God  had 
greatly  blessed  him  with  genius ;  his  soul  was 
finely  attuned  and  keenly  sensitive,  and  the 
unexpected  blow  fell  U[x)n  him  even  more 
heavily  than  U])on  me  for  the  consciousness  of 
entire  innocence  of  the  evil  charged  upon  me, 
and  a  firm  confidence  in  the  infinite  mercy  of 
God,  supiiorted  me.  Oh,  how  poverty,  in  eom- 
parison  with  th;it  wrong,  seemed  a  small  thing 
to  us ! 

“Of  course  it  was  impossible  that  we  should 
remain  in  Hampshire  after  a  charge  had  been 
brought  against  me,  which  it  w;is  out  of  my 
power  to  disprove.  We  were  young,  mill  poor, 
and  destitute.  He  who  had  deliberately  wrought 
the  great  wrong  was  dead,  and  his  lips  were 
dosed  irrevocably  over  that  great  f  ilsehood. 

“  From  Hampshire,  Harvey  and  I  went  to 
Oreenbush.  Wc  had  a  few  dollars  which  the 
poor  boy  had  made  by  the  sale  of  a  picture  of 
his  own  painting,  and  with  this  we  set  out  in 
life,  scarcely  knowing  whither  to  go,  or  in  what 
way  to  busy  ourselves.  Our  father  had  biK-n 
an  artist ;  he  lived  and  died  poor.  Harvey 
inherited  his  genius — both  of  us  his  poverty. 

“When  we  went  to  Oreinibush,  Harvey  re¬ 
solved  to  teach  drawing,  if  he  could  find  a  small 
class  of  pupils.  I,  who  wns  not  in  any  manner 
gifted,  determined  to  set  him  an  exam|de  of  pa¬ 
tience  and  hope,  by  labouring  wi'h  my  needle  ; 
thus  thinking  to  support  myself  and  aid  him. 
For  six  months  we  remained  at  Qreenbnsh,  in 
extreme  poverty.  We  found  little  encourage¬ 
ment  ^  and  without  friends,  so  young  and  so 
poor,  k  WHS  no  easy  thing  for  us  to  work  our 


way  forw  ird.  -At  last  we  became  so  destitute 
that  we  felt  niiy  sort  of  change  would  be  a  re¬ 
lief;  for  in  our  case  change  could  nut  be  for 
the  worse.  Then  we  removed  to  a  large  city 
not  far  distant  from  Greenbush.  Harvey  sup¬ 
posed  that  he  should  be  much  more  likely  to 
find  scholars  there ;  and,  as  a  seamstress,  I 
would  surely  lie  able  to  obtain  work. 

“  My  iioor  brother  was  not  a  great  proficient 
in  his  art.  He  needed  an  instructor  fur  him¬ 
self,  for  he  was  only  self-taught ;  but  he 
had  more  of  hope  than  any  other  mortal  I  ever 
knew,  and  his  sole  ambition  wns  to  excel  in  his 
profession  ;  it  seemed  great  enough  fo  overleap 
all  obstacles.  No  matter  bow  I'arkly  the  days 
passed  with  us,  we  never  revealed  to  one  an¬ 
other  the  des;K>ii;lency  within  our  hearts.  We 
were  spared  to  each  other,  and  we  knew  that, 
with  health  and  energy,  none  newl  starve  in  a 
world  that  is  overllowing  with  pinnty. 

“We  took  lodgings  in  an  obscure  part  of  the 
great  town,  in  an  old  house  where  many  other 
families  lived.  Our  rooms  were  in  the  fourth 
storey— two  small  apartments,  separated  by  a 
narrow  hall.  There  were  two  other  and  larger 
apartments  on  this  floor,  both  oceupird  by  a 
;HKir  family — a  man  and  his  wife,  and  several 
children. 

“At  last,  after  m.any  unniailing  attempts  to 
procure  work,  through  the  kindness  of  Mrs. 
llay,  whose  little  girl  Harvey  w.as  instructing 
in  the  first  rules  of  drawing,  1  was  introduced 
and  recommended  as  a  seamstress  to  a  Mr. 
Woodruff,  who  kept  a  large  clothing  est  iblish- 
ment.  He  promised  to  supply  me  with  work 
during  the  remainder  of  the  winter:  this  hap- 
I  pened  on  the  sixth  day  of  January,  a  date  I 
j  can  never  forget.  On  the  afteriKKiii  when  this 
I  arrangement  was  made,  I  returned  to  my  nom 
I  with  the  lightest  of  hc.arfs;  though  the  day 
I  was  disagreeahly  wet,  and  the  air  damp  with 
I  heavy  fog,  it  seemed  bright  and  cheerful  ns  a 
June  day  to  me.  I  carried  with  me  a  large 
package  of  work,  for  which  I  wns  to  he  paid 
as  soon  os  it  was  finished.  This  was  one  article 
of  the  agreement  between  my  employer  and 
myself — the  money  earned  wns  fo  be  given  me 
at  the  completion  of  every  job.  Oh,  how 
thankful  I  was  then,  when  I  thought  of  my 
brother,  and  of  the  easy  life  which  we  should 
hereafter  h'ad  !  No  dn  ad  of  weariness,  or  of 
the  possibility  of  failure  or  fatigue,  entered  into 
my  head.  Work  to  do,  and  wages !  Ah,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  day  as  though  I  had  reached 
the  very  heights  of  bliss  ! 

“  I  sal  in  my  room  while  the  shadows  of 
night  deepened  over  the  city.  A  bright  fire 
1  burned  upon  the  hearth — we  could  afford  that 
now !  and  keen  was  my  enjoyment  of  that 
warm,  penetrating  blar.c  ;  it  was  the  first  time 
that  winter  that  1  had  kindled  anything  like  a 
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“  ‘  OentlemeD,*  he  said,  then  turning  to  the 
itrwigcra,  *  ask  this  woman  all  you  wish  to 
know.’  And  Harvey  stood  back  from  me, 
leaving  me  alone  fronting  a  group  of  men 
who  looked  searchingly  upon  me. 

“  One  of  these  persons,  a  commanding,  officer- 
liks  individnal,  stepping  forward  at  these  words 


"  ‘  What  is  your  brother's  occupation  P’ 

“  ‘  He  is  an  artist.’  v  '  * 

“  *  Where  was  he  yesterday  and  last  evening  P’ 
“  ‘  Part  of  the  day — that  is,  in  the  morning 
— he  was  busy  with  his  sketching  in  my  room. 
In  the  afternoon  he  was  out  till  dark  giving 
lessons  to  his  pupils  down  town.  In  the  even- 
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were  cold  as  ioe — and  led  me  into  his  chamber.  I  fixed  his  piercing  ryes  npon  me,  and  demanded, 
I  trembled  violently,  he  looked  so  excited  and  I  “  ‘  Give  me  your  name — tell  me  what  yon  are  P’ 
distressed.  ‘  Be  calm,’  he  said,  with  a  gently-  i  “  ‘  I  am  Mary  Wilbur,  a  seamstress,  the  sister 
intreating  accent.  Bnt  I  had  lost  all  self-control,  i  of  this  young  man,’  I  answered  steadily. 


JM 


1 
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good  Sre.  I  sat  there  in  the  darkness,  deferring 
to  light  the  candle  till  Usrvey  should  come. 
Soon  I  heard  a  heavy  step,  a  very  slow  and 
heavy  step,  upon  the  stairway.  I  knew  that  it 
was  he ;  no  other  person  had  occasion  now  for 
coining  up  to  our  storey.  Harvey’s  step  had 
often  sounded  to  me  very  heavy  when  he  came 
home  fatigued  and  disappointed.  The  lodgers 
who  had  occupied  this  storey  with  us  had  re¬ 
moved  the  day  before.  Supposing,  of  course, 
that  the  person  advancing  through  the  hall  and 
entering  Harvey’s  room  was  none  other  than 
himself,  I  waited  for  his  appearance — most  im¬ 
patiently  waited ;  1  so  longed  to  tell  him  of  our 
good  fortune. 

“It  was  prohahly  five  minutes — it  seemed  an 
hour  to  me — before  I  heard  his  step  in  the  hall 
amn ;  then  there  was  a  tap  at  the  door,  and 
Harvey  immediately  entered.  Certainly  it  must 
have  been  he  who  had  just  before  come  slowly 
up  the  stairs,  but  there  was  nothing  dispirited 
in  his  manner,  as  he  stood  there  looking  upon 
me  with  the  gladdest  of  smiles.  He  did  not 
speak,  but  kissed  me  twice,  and  then  sat  down 
at  my  feet.  Looking  again  upon  me  with  that 
happy  smile,  he  elas^  my  hand,  and  exclaimed, 
‘  Long  live  in  memory  this  day  !  Mary,  we 
have  a  fortune  at  last ;  the  sun  shines  !’ 

“  ‘  Yes,  that’s  the  truth,’  1  said,  thinking  he 
had  heard  through  Mrs.  Hay  of  my  good  lurk. 
*  Mr.  Woodruff  will  let  me  have  work  enough 
to  keep  me  busy  all  the  rest  of  the  winter. 
Won’t  we  live  now  P’ 

“  ‘  To  Jericho  with  your  sewing !  Don’t  you 
know  Fm  an  artist  ?  Fve  sold  mv  picture,  and 
here,  behold !  is  a  twenty  pound  note !  Just 
think  of  it !  What  now  P’ 

“‘What,  to  be  sure!  are  you  quite  certain 
that  you’re  not  a  little  crazed,  Harvey  P’  I 
asked  in  amazement. 

“  ‘  I  do  so  wish  now  I  had  shown  you  the 
picture  before  it  went,’  he  said  in  answer,  re¬ 
gretfully.  ‘You  didn’t  know  it,  to  be  sure. 
I’ve  been  working  on  a  child-angel's  head  for 
several  days,  morning  and  evening,  in  my  room. 
But  I  fear  now  you  will  never  see  it ;  for  it  is 
sold.  Long  live  this  day  in  memory  I’ 

“  ‘  Amen  I’  I  shouted,  excited  as  himself  ; 
and  oh,  how  long  it  was  before  we  subsided 
into  cidmness,  and  talked  like  reasonable 
beiiin  I 

“Harvey  had  gone  out,  taking  his  picture 
srith  him;  his  intention  was  to  visit  a  cele¬ 
brated  dealer.  On  the  way  he  was  stopped  by 
an  old  man,  who  asked  to  see  the  painting. 
When  it  was  uncovered,  he  looked  at  it  in  sur¬ 
prise  and  delight ;  he  asked  my  brother  what 
dimiosition  he  was  going  to  make  of  his  work, 
and  if  he  were  poor ;  and  then  be  said  he  had 
the  exact  counterpart  of  that  head  amonghis 
eoUeetion,  and  he  offered  JC20  for  it.  lliis 
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seemed  to  Harvey  an  enormous  sum,  and  he 
accepted  it  at  once. 

“  Harvev  had  taken  a  violent  cold  that  day, 
having  walked  with  old,  thin  boots  many  miles 
through  mud  and  thawing  snow ;  and  the  slight 
cough  with  which  he  was  always  affected  was 
painfully  increased.  But  this  aid  not  trouble 
him — he  thought  not  at  all  of  it ;  and  when  I 
spoke  of  seeking  an  instant  rem^y,  he  would 
not  hear  of  such  a  thing,  declaring  that  it  was 
too  late  for  me  to  venture  out  then,  and  so  he 
dismissed  the  subject. 

“  We  did  not  light  any  candle  that  night. 
The  fire-blaze  was  so  cheerful ;  it  made  such 

Sleasant  light  and  shadow  in  the  room  that  we 
id  not  need  any  other  iUumination.  Strong 
os  young  giants  in  spirit,  we  talked  of  the  great 
things  we  would  yet  accomplish.  My  dear, 
young,  handsome  brother !  How  his  imagina¬ 
tion  rioted  in  those  delightful  visions  which 
flooded  his  brain ! 

“It  was  a  moonlit  night;  the  clouds  and 
the  mists  had  given  way,  and  the  queen  of 
heaven  smiled  on  the  earth.  Through  the 
large  window’  at  the  end  of  the  hall  which 
separated  our  rooms  the  light  clearly  streamed ; 
we  needed  no  candle  to  light  either  of  ns  to 
bed.  We  would  be  prudent  after  all,  though 
we  were  so  fortunate. 

“  B’rom  ten  o’clock  when  I  retired  till  the 
clock  in  the  spire  of  St.  Mark’s  told  six  in  the 
morning,  I  slept  not  for  a  moment.  I  was  so 
glad,  so  thankful;  I  knew  then  how  hard  a 
thing  it  is  to  bear  sudden  prosperity  with  calm¬ 
ness.  But  one  thought,  only  one,  in  all  those 
hours  troubled  me — the  remembrance  of  the 
great  wrong  Uncle  Hollmm  had  done  me  in 
his  death.  How  could  it  ever  be  overcome  P 
The  bitter  thought  took  in  those  still  hours  that 
form  of  a  passionate  prayer;  and  oh,  how  I 
wrestled  with  the  angel  fur  the  blessing  of  a 
restored  name  I  Yet  even  then  I  felt  that  it 
was  better  to  suffer  as  I  did  rather  than  ven¬ 
ture,  as  the  old  man  had,  before  the  Lord  of 
heaven,  with  a  falsehood  staining  his  soul. 

“  In  the  morning  I  sank  into  a  sound  sleep 
When  I  awoke  again,  it  must  have  been  near 
nine  o’clock,  and  there  was  a  sound  as  of  many 
persons  passing  along  the  hall,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Harvey’s  room.  I  arose  in 
amazement,  and  somewhat  of  alarm,  and  dressed 
myself  hastily.  I  could  hear  men  talking  all 
the  while  with  my  brother,  and  heard  his  voiee 
in  answer. 

“  In  a  few  moments,  when  my  suspense  was 
becoming  perfectly  agonising,  he  came  to  my 
door,  rapp^,  and  called  to  me.  I  went  out  id 
once.  A  glance  at  Harvey’s  pale  face,  and  the 
solemn  sternness  of  the  men  gathered  around 
him.  Ailed  me  with  awful  forebodings.  He  took 
my  hand  without  uttering  a  word— hia  own 
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ing  fruiu  ccveii  till  ten  o’clock,  lie  wan  in  iu> 
rwoiu.’ 

“  ‘  Where  were  you  iii  tlie  afWrnoon  of  yes¬ 
terday  P’ 

“  ‘  In  (he  street,  seeking  for  work.’ 

“  ‘  Are  you  poor  P’ 

“‘Yes— no,  not  now,’  I  udded  thinking  of 
our  late  good  fortune. 

*•  ‘  Ah !  a  fortune  has  fall,  n  to  you,  then  P’ 
continued  my  inquisitor,  glaneing  truiu  me  to 
his  companions. 

Yes,  sir.’ 

“  ‘  Throngh  w  hem  ?’ 

“  ‘Through  our  own  efforts.  My  brother  has 
sold  a  painting  to  a  gentleman,  and  1  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  woik  at  Mr.  Woodiuff’s  store.’ 

“  ‘  Look  here,  madam,’  said  am  tlier  of  the 
men,  w  ith  stern  impatience.  As  he  spoke,  lie 
o)iened  the  door  of  a  large  closet,  w  hich  was 
built  w  hen  the  house  was  erected,  in  the  wall 
of  the  room.  I  did  look  O  my  God  !  upon  a 
murdered  man,  and  did  nut  faint  nor  scream  ; 
hut  1  felt  that  the  sentence  of  a  terrible  woe 
was  pronounced  upon  me  in  that  moment. 

“'Ihc  body  was  bent  together  and  crowded 
into  a  box.  It »  as  that  of  a  young,  aliuhi  man, 
who  had  evidently  come  to  his  death  by  v.olent 
means. 

“  *  Have  you  seen  this  body  before,  madam  P’ 

“  1  drew  nearer  to  the  body.  1  bent  my 
head  to  look  more  scrutinixingly  upon  it ;  the 
very  bio  d  seemed  freezing  in  my  veins,  as  I 
did  80,  and  thought  of  wiiere  tliai  esirpse  w.is 
found,  and  heard  that  momentous  question.  I 
was  liorror-stnick ;  and  for  a  moment  it  was 
utterly  impossilde  for  me  to  utter  a  wnrd.  1 
turned  to  llarrey,  and  hia  glance  inrtsntly  re¬ 
assured  me— hr  was  no  mnnlerer!  Then  I  felt 
wonderfully  calm  and  oourageont.  1  anawered 
at  once,  ‘  No ;  I  have  never  seen  that  person 
before,  either  hs  a  dead  or  as  a  living  man.’ 

“  My  brother  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of 
murder.  They  carried  him  away  to  the  prison  ; 
they  left  me  alone  in  my  miseiy— my  unutter¬ 
able  despair.  Ilow  thuae  days  Unit  followed 
pass.'d,  1  know  not ;  they  came  and  went,  and 
were  as  a  long,  horrid  dream.  They  left  none 
other  than  a  dream-like  trace  in  my  memory. 

“  At  last  there  came  to  me  a  gent'emaii  who 
had  been  appointed  to  defend  Uareey.  He  had 
visited  the  dear  hoy  in  prison  ;  and  he  had  be¬ 
sought  him  to  rome  to  me  and  assure  me  of 
his  entire  innueence  of  that  foul  deed.  And 
Mr.  Cuitia  wislied  abo  to  examine  me  as  a 
witness,  before  I  was  called  upon  at  the  public 
bial.  'Ihe  person  who  was  murdered  was  a 
voui.g  man,  an  nrtfan.who  had  lived  in  a  house 
*iit  a  few  doors  from  the  place  where  vre  lodged. 
Neither  11  m-ey  nor  I  had  heard  even  that  he 
was  missing.  It  appeared  that  he  was  known 
by  many  have  recently  become  heir  to  a 


small  property — to  obtain  which,  it  was  not 
doubted,  some  persuu  had  committed  the  awful 
crime  of  murder. 

“The  body  was  immediately  recognised  by 
the  dead  man’s  friends ;  and  in  Ilsrvey's  room 
were  found  lonls  which  had  evidently  been 
used  for  a  bloody  put  pnse ;  and  under  his  bed 
were  found  torn  and  blood-stained  clothes.  The 
closet  in  which  the  body  was  discoiered  was 
locked — tlic  key  found  iimong  my  brother’s 
tilings  ;  the  door  hud  been  hr.  ken  open  by  the 
ollicers  in  their  search.  These  men  had  pre- 
viunsly  searched  throuuh  all  the  lower  part  of 
the  hoiisr.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  s  me  iioto-  , 

rious  villains  lodged  there  (of  which  we  were  I 

at  the  time  ignorant)  had  first  induced  the  sus¬ 
picion  I  hat  by  some  of  these  pe-rsons  the  dread¬ 
ful  deed  was  w  rought. 

“  Mr.  Curtis  endeavoured  to  assure  me  that 
there  would  not  be  the  least  ditllculty  in  proving 
my  brothel’s  entire  innocence  of  the  crime  with 
wliich  he  was  charged ;  but  1  could  nut  conceal 
from  my  self  the  fact  of  the  great  imperfect  ness 
of  my  et idcnce,  unit  mine  was  the  chief  that 
could  lie  fsvour.<bl.v  adduced.  I  had  never  seen 
tlie  ))ainting  that  Harvey  sold ;  the  person  w  ho 
purchased  it  was  altugetlicr  unknown  to  either 
of  ns  ;  lie  hud  nut  even  given  niy  brotlier  his 
name,  but  merely  purchased  the  picture  in  the 
htieet-s  ;  and  there  was  no  cine  whereby  to  dis¬ 
cover  liim.  That  heavy  step  upon  the  stair, 
wliich  I  had  supposed  to  he  his,  now  was  1 
mornUy  certain  that  another  person  hud  entered 
liis  room  in  the  night;  but  where  wi.s  the 
proof  P  Only  my  conviction.  Mr.  Curtis 
wished  for  tMtimuniaU  to  our  past  integrity — 
he  wi'hed  our  friends  to  come  toiw.ird,  and 
ceitifv  to  our  good  charaoter.  Our  friends ! 

“  To  this  must  kind  and  Christian  man,  1  re¬ 
vealed  the  sad  story  of  our  pa-t  life  up  to  that 
very  night  which  saw  tiie  brightening  pi  uspect 
of  our  future,  and  he  believed  me. 

“The  day  of  trial  came.  Until  that  time  1 
had  not  seen  Harvey  since  his  arn  st.  Aly 
lieait  died  within  me  as  I  looked  on  him  then  ; 
he  had  suffered  so  terribly.  Tlic  violent  cold 
taken  on  that  dark  day  which  was  so  liright  to 
us  had  increased  — it  had  told  upon  him ;  for 
he  was  veiy  (late,  and  coughed  incessantly. 

“The  trial  was  not  a  lengthened  one.  It 
was,  of  course,  a  case  of  circnmslantial  evi- 
dence.  Our  counsel  coujil  do  nothing— there 
was  nothing  to  be  done.  False  witnesses,  who 
lestifieil  to  the  must  flagrai.t  filsi  hoods  were 
not  found  wanting.  Our  ruin  was  complete. 

’■  They  allowed  my  testimony ;  hut  it  was 
outweighed,  was  made  and  proven  to  be  nothing 
worth;  all  that  1  could  aver  was  set  down  on 
the  testimony  of  an  interested  person,  wlio  was 
resolved  even  to  swi-ar  lalseir,  H  so  her  brother’s 
life  might  be  saved.  Had  not  the  dead  declared 
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that  I  was  unwurthy  nil  confidence  and  re'pect? 
Whs  I  not  worse  than  a  lie.illieii  in  the  eyc.<  of 
the  pure  atid  lioly  P 

“Tliere  was  a  moment  when  all  hearts  were 
const ra: lied  to  feel,  when  many  wept.  It  was 
when  Harvey,  at  the  eonelusioii  of  the  evidi  ni  e, 
arose,  and  declared  before  God  and  man  his 
entins  innoc.  ncc.  That  sweet  and  thrilliii); 
voice !  ’tis  ringing  in  my  ear  cfiost  p  tly ;  and 
that  pale,  beautiful  face,  grown  at  last  entirely 
calm,  how  is  it  ever  before  me  1  my  brother ! 
my  brother  1 

“  Many  gave  credence  to  his  words,  I  know 
they  did  ;  but  the  counsel  for  the  Government 
bad  not  laboured  with  the  jury  in  vain;  they 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  deliberate  murder,  and 
my  darling  was  condemned  to  death  When 
Harvey  had  finishi  d  his  earnest,  rimplc  state¬ 
ment,  1  rould  not  resist  the  liautic  impulse 
that  seised  me.  1  stood  up  in  the  presence  of 
the  mighty  throng,  and  told  with  voice  thai 
never  faltered  the  story  of  our  lile.  They 
could  not  silence  me  by  word  or  look.  1  felt 
that  in  the  moment  when  they  were  about  to 
take  from  me  my  all,  I  had  a  right  to  put  in 
my  jirutest—  they  sliould  not  work  that  wroug 
till  I  had  spoken.  ‘Anguish  wi.rketh  inspiia- 
tion  and  it  seemed  to  me  in  that  hour  as 
though  I  were  inspired  and  sustuiued  by  a  spirit 
not  of  earth.  Anil  they  let  nie  speak  until, 
exhausted,  I  fell  to  the  floor ;  but  my  effort  was 
made  in  vain. 

“  The  day  of  execution  was  appointed  to  be 
three  months  from  the  time  of  condemnation. 
The  Saturday  of  every  week  thev  suffered  me 
to  be  with  my  brother  in  his  cell,  and  during 
the  other  five  days  I  laboured  -  God  gave  me 
strength— to  maintain  myself.  I  took  lodgings 
in  the  house  of  a  |ioor  woman  who  lived  near 
the  prison  ;  all  1  eared  fur  then  was  to  be  near 
him — to  feel  thwt  he  was  neas,  to  sec  that  only 
a  wall  of  stone  interposed  b'tweeu  us.  That 
day  of  the  weeks  which  I  spent  with  Harvey 
was  given  to  him  solely.  1  comforted  and 
nursed  him,  strengthened  his  heart  with  words 
which  had  no  balmy  influence  for  me ;  1  made 
more  steailfast  his  faith,  and  his  h  pe  in  Hea¬ 
ven.  Itwasa  blessed  work  the  Falherin  heaven 
sufiti'red  me  to  do. 

“  And  all  this  time  he  was  dying— slowly, 
surely  dying;  and  we  both  knew  it — knew  it  and 
were  gild.  Excitement  and  despair  had  given 
him  a  death-blow — he  would  not  ni-ed  tluit  ot 
the  law.  There  was  a  physician  in  the  pri-on, 
a  kind,  good  man.  who  did  murh  toward,  allay¬ 
ing  tile  fever  of  Harvey’s  mind,  but  he  couid 
not  realore  the  dear  buy  to  be.altb.  t.i  Lfe ;  and 
it  was  witli  joy  ihat  we  saw  this ;  we  rould  brnr 
all  but  the  ihought  of  that  shameful  execution 
fur  an  uuc . milled  crime. 

“  Uis  spirit  fled  away  from  earth  one.  waek 


before  the  sentence  wns  to  have  been  passed 
npou  him.  I  was  with  him  in  that  hour  alone. 

1  only  supported  him  in  his  Inst  momentp.  I 
only  received  his  last  words,  his  last  k  ss,  his 
Inst  blessing.  My  Wild  sorrow  was  hu-hi*d 
then  ;  I  shed  not  one  tear,  but  talked  with  him 
calmly  and  peacefully,  as  though  we  had  been 
at  home,  ana  speaking  of  an  earthly  future.  I 
made  no  effort  to  rail  in  others  when  1  saw 
th'it  the.  time  of  his  departure  was  at  hiind. 
While  h“  lay  in  my  arms,  still  living,  I  was 
strong  to  bi'nr,  for  he  was  mine  ;  but  when  my 
tears  fell  at  1  ist  upon  his  face,  for  one  moment, 
and  he  knew  it  not— when  1  felt  the  hand 
which  had  grasped  mine  so  fondly  growing  ley- 
cold —  when  driving  buck  those  tears  to  my 
heart  which  they  flooded,  I  arose  and  culled  the 
keeper,  and,  pointing  to  my  dead  brother,  pniycd 
thtvi  he  might  be  mine  for  burial — when  I  went 
a-ain  from  the  prison,  this  plea  re'u.-ed,  and 
sought  my  dwelling-place,  liow  could  1  hut 
wonder  sit  the  prouidence  of  GodP  how  could  I 
keep  iiue  hmuan  Iceling  in  my  hearl  P 

“  Somcl  imes,  in  my  bitterest  sorrow,  I  h  ive 
wondered  if  there  were  indc  d  a  God  of  mercy. 
I  have  had  dark  and  dreadful  thoughts;  yet,  even 
at  such  limes,  I  have  found  my  guardian  angel. 
The  faith  which  Harvey  kept  lo  ihe  Inst  has 
tend'  d  to  re-1  Bsure  and  coml'ort  me.  The  Al¬ 
mighty  is  merciful,  and  shall  I  hesitate  to  trust 
in  HiniP  Shall  I  nut  rather  prove  that  i rust 
in  hastening  fp'm  this  dreary  world  P  1  can¬ 
not  live  in  this  inhospitable  p'ace  wlieie  human 
beings  have  trampled  upon  and  crushed  me; 
among  those  who  have  dared  lake  from  me  the 
joy  of  life,  who  have  heaped  insult  and  intolera- 
hle  wrong  upon  me,  I  cannot,  I  will  not  live  I 
E.ither,  forgive  me,  if  I  hasten  before  the  time  ! 

“  There  is  a  river  dark,  and  swill,  and  deep 
— a  current  that  flows  ou  mightily  towards  the 
eternal  sea. 

“  I'here  is  a  rest  for  those  who  weep, 

A  calm  for  we«ry  pilgrims  found. 

“  It  must  be  mine.  If  I  fling  myself  into  its 
embrace,  and  float  on  to  the  laud  of  the  re- 
,  deemed  from  Woe,  it  is  because  i  cannot  lunger 
bear  tlie  mortal  ebastisement.  Here  I  am  an 
outcast  from  liuman  piiy,  mercy,  und  love. 
There  is  no  stiengiU  in  Uie  arm  of  fltsh.  Mil 
liCHrt  Ins  fainted,  and  filled  me.  To  thy  surgw 
ing  wati'rs,  th  n,  O  stream  of  life,  I  hasten; 
hear  me  quickly  lo  our  Father  on  the  eternal 
shore !” 

Gsaob  i.v  Womkh  —  Hsalilt  sHva,  “  Grace  in 
■rnini'n  ia  Ihe  twe^l  charm  that  draws  ih«  aoul 
into  its  cirt  e,  and  himit  a  spell  round  it  for  ever. 

I  he  reason  f  which  is,  that  hahilual  gr.'oe  im¬ 
plies  H  ru.itiniial  sense  of  delight,  of  la-e  and 
propriety,  which  i  utbiug  can  inierrupt.  ever 
varying,  anti  adapiing  ilsell'  to  oil  oucumstanocs 
alike.** 
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NETTING  AND  INSERTION. 

liettinj  an!r  |nstrtian. 


Mftke  ft  tqiiftre  of  noUin^  the  tUe  required  for  ft  D'Oyley,  end  efterwerds  work  the  design  fh>m 
the  pftUem  giren  in  soft  dnimog-cotton,  eiwftjs  teking  o»re  to  keep  the  seme  nurnber  of  tbreeds  in 
ftftoh  sooere  end  let  ell  ran  the  seme  war  ;  efterwerds  finish  with  either  ft  netted  edging  or  fringe. 
Thm  D'Ojlejs  look  extremely  pretty  if  the  netting  is  in  coloured  ootton  end  the  design  worked  in 
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W«  think  the  Pnrii  eottiune  of  the  pretent  month  more  elofftnt  Uien  ever.  The  drett  prevalently  worn  it  made 
of  figured  lUk.  The  tkirt  It  long,  end.  opened  from  the  hipt.  It  let  in  with  e  breadth  of  moire  antiqne  of  the  tome 
coloor,  and  banded  acroet,  at  in  ^e  Engraving,  with  velvet  Tbo  tloevae  are  open  from  above  the  elbows,  and  mt 
fattened  with  bowt  of  the  tame  eoloored  velvet  at  the  drett.  The  collar,  frill,  and  andcr  alecvet  In  point  d’Angk- 
ierre.  The  bonnet  it  rather  lareer  than  latt  month,  and  U  worn  much  more  forward  on  the  head.  I’m  one  we  five 
U  made  of  eatin,  with  frille  of  blonde  and  gaaxe.  A  wreath  of  email  pink  roeet  it  worn  intide.— The  dreea  of  the 
little  hoy  it  alio  the  newett  Paria  faahion,  and  it  giron  W  gratify  the  with  of  namerout  corretpoadenlt. 
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EDIBLE  BIRDS'NESTS. 

Ahoko  tlie  various  articira  exposed  for  sale 
to  the  natives  in  the  innumurnble  streets  of 
Canton,  the  edible  birds’-ucsts  deserve  especial 
notice.  They  o«e  their  celebrity  only  to  the 
whimsical  luxury  of  the  Chinese,  and  are 
brought  principally  from  Java  and  Sumatra, 
though  they  are  tound  on  most  of  the  rocky 
islets  of  the  Indian  Arrhipela;.o. 

The  nest  is  the  habitation  of  a  small  swallow, 
named  (from  the  cireumslnncc  of  having  uu 
edible  house)  hirvudo  ocyleiila.  They  me 
com|)Oved  of  a  mucilaginous  substance,  but  as 
yet  have  never  been  auaUsed  With  sullicieut 
accuracy  to  show  the  constituents.  E.\ternally, 
tlicy  resemble  ill-coueocted,  fibrous  isiug  ass, 
sod  are  of  a  white  colour,  inclining  to  red. 
Their  thickness  is  little  more  than  that  of  a 
silver  s|ioon,  and  the  weight  from  a  quuitcr  to 
half  an  ounce. 

When  dry,  they  are  brittle  and  wrinkled ; 
the  size  is  nearly  that  of  a  goose’s  egg.  Those 
tliat  are  dry,  white,  and  clean,  are  the  most  valu¬ 
able.  'I'bey  are  p  icked  in  huudles,  with  split 
rattans  run  through  them  to  preserve  the 
ahiipe.  'those  procured  after  the  young  are 
fledged  are  not  saleable  in  China. 

The  quality  of  the  nests  varies  according  to 
the  situation  and  extent  of  thu  caves,  and  the 
time  at  which  they  are  taken.  If  procured 
before  the  young  aie  tledgeb,  the  nests  are  of 
the  lic-t  kind ;  if  they  contain  eggs  only,  they 
are  still  valuable;  but  if  the  young  are  in  the 
nests,  or  have  left  them,  the  w  hole  are  then 
neaily  worthless,  being  dark-coloured,  streaked 
with  blood,  and  intermixed  with  frutliers  and 
dirt. 

These  nests  are  procurable  twice  every  year ; 
the  best  arc  found  in  de^p,  damp  caves,  wliieh, 
if  not  injured,  will  continue  to  produce  inde- 
flnitelv.  It  was  once  thought  that  the  caves 
near  the  sea-coast  were  the  most  productive; 
but  some  of  the  most  profitable  yet  found  are 
situated  fifty  miles  in  the  interior.  This  fact 
seems  to  be  against  ihe  opinion  that  the  nests 
are  eontposed  of  the  spawn  of  fish,  or  of  bicke- 
dn-mer. 

Thi-  method  of  procuring  these  n^sts  is  not 
nnattendril  with  dnitger.  Some  of  the  eaves 
are  so  precipitous  that  no  one  but  those  ac- 
oustomed  to  the  cirrployment  from  their  youth 
ean  rrbtain  the  nests,  ueing  only  H))proacliablc 
by  a  perpendicular  deseent  of  many  hundred 
fset,  by  ladders  of  bamboo  and  rattan,  over  a 
sea  rolling  violently  ngaiirst  the  rocks.  M'hen 
tire  moutli  of  the  cave  is  attained,  the  perilous 
task  of  takingthe  nests  musi  olten  be  performed 
by  torrlilight,  by  iienetrating  into  recesses  of 
tlw  rock,  where  the  vhghtest  slip  would  he 
inetsDlly  fatal  to  the  adventnrers,  who  see 


nothing  below  them  but  the  turbnluit  surf, 
n  aking  its  way  into  the  chasms  of  the  rock  : 
such  is  the  price  paid  to  gratify  luxury. 

After  the  no-ts  are  ohtaiuen,  they  are  sepa¬ 
rated  from  feathers  and  dirt,  arc  carefully  dried 
and  packed,  and  are  then  fit  for  the  market. 
The  Chinese,  who  are  the  only  people  that 
puichiife  them  for  their  own  me,  bring  them 
in  junks  to  this  market,  where  they  cummsnd 
i  ext.avagunt  ]iriers  ;  the  best  or  white  kind 
ofli  u  liciiig  wortli  n  thousand  ]H)nuds  |)et 
;  pecul,*  which  is  nearly  twice  their  weight  in 
silver.  The  middling  kind  is  worth  from 
1  three  to  five  hundred,  and  the  worst,  or  those 
I  procured  after  fledging,  from  thirty  to  fifty 
minds  per  ])erul.  The  majority  of  the  best 
ind  ure  sent  to  Tckin,  for  the  use  of  the  Court. 

It  apjiears,  therefore,  that  this  ciirinus  dish 
is  only  an  article  of  exjiensive  luxury  among 
the  Chilli  so.  Tlio  Japanese  do  not  use  it  at 
all;  and  In.w  the  former  people  acquired  the 
habit  of  indiilgiifg  in  it  is  only  less  singular 
than  tlieir  persevering  in  it. 

They  consider  the  eilihic  hird’s-nest  as  a 
great  stimulant,  tiniic,  and  aphrodisiac;  but 
its  best  quality,  perhaps,  is  its  being  perfectly 
barmless.  The  labour  bestowed  to  lender  it 
fit  for  tlie  table  is  enormous;  eveiy  feather, 
stick,  or  iinpu'ity  of  any  kind  is  carefully 
removed ;  and  tnen,  after  undergoing  many 
wii.sliings  and  prepara'ions,  it  is  made  imo  a 
sof',  delicious  jelly.  The  sale  of  hiids’-iie.sts  is 
a  monopoly  with  a  1  (he  Goveruments  in  whose 
dominions  they  are  found.  About  two  hundred 
and  fitly  tlionsund  peculs,  at  a  value  of  nearly 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  arc  annually 
brought  to  Canton,  Tuesa  come  from  the 
islands  of  Java,  Sumatra,  Macassar,  and  those 
of  the  SiKiloo  group.  Java  alone  sends  about 
thiity  thousand  pounds,  mostly  of  the  first 
quality. 

*  A  Chinese  weight,  equal  to  1(3)  lbs.  avoirdupois, 


I  Its  Bond  of  thk  Housb. — The  English  term 
‘'hnsliand”  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
words  hut  Slid  band,  which  signify  the  “  bond  of 
I  he  hou-e  j"  end  it  was  anciently  spelt  “  liouse- 
liond,*'  and  conlinuen  to  be  spet'  tbua  in  some 
ediiiona  >d'  Ihe  English  Bible  slier  the  introdue,- 
tlon  ol  priming.  A  hiiaband,  then,  ia  a  hoiise- 
Inind— Ihe  In  nd  of  a  boiiee— that  whii  h  engirdles 
the  family  into  the  union  of  oneness  of  love. 
^Vlfe  ami  children,  and  “  stranger  within  the 
gatrs."  all  their  it  tcrests  and  Iheir  happiness 
are  encircled  in  the  “  liouse-Iiond’s  eiidirsce, 
tlie  olijeciN  of  his  especial  care  Wliat  a  fine 
pieitire  is  thisof  a  iiushand’sduty,  and  a  fsmi-y's 
pi'ivih  pe  ! 

SpasTAK  Matkimonv. — The  laws  of  Sparta  in 
rehilion  to  niatrimony  were  curious,  and  might 
advantageously  he  lirought  into  use  in  tlie  nine- 
le-nth  century.  A  man  was  liable  to  an  act  on 
for  mBri'ving  i»o  late,  msirying  miproperly,  and 
fur  not  marrying  at  sil. 
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THE  FASHIONS. 


AN  OPERA  CLOAK. 


To  please  oor  fsir  correspondeDts,  the  “  Ladies  of  llull,’’  we  give  a  pattern  of  the  newest  Opera 
Cloak  for  the  present  season.  The  colour  of  the  Cloak  is  ({enerally  white,  with  ll>e  pattern  laid  on 
in  crimson  reUet ;  the  tassels  and  the  lining  of  the  hood  are  also  of  the  same  colour.  Hometimes  the 
Cloak  is  of  a  liaauUlul  ligbtdjluc.  In  that  case,  tho  braiding,  tassela,  ho.,  aro  in  white )  which  haa  a 
Tary  bcaatiliil,  ehaata  appaaraaca. 
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India,  next  come  under  onr  obeerration.  Rnn- 

t'eet  Singh,  their  celebrated  chief,  like  Hjder  Ali 
ltd  a  great  taste  for  the  adornments  of  fashion, 
and  was  imitated  in  his  love  for  ftne  clothes  by 
his  whole  court,  which  was  in  this  respect  un¬ 
equalled  in  all  the  East. 

The  Sikhs  wear  a  small,  flat  turban,  which 
becomes  them  well,  and  a  short  tunic,  which 
only  descends  as  far  as  the  knee,  learing  the 
rest  of  the  leg  exposed.  Costly  brocades  and 
shawls  lined  with  iur  are  employed  by  the  grc^ 
for  these  tunics.  The  Sikhs  wear  their  hair 
long ;  the.ladies  of  the  tribe  knot  it  at  the  crown, 
and  throw  over  the  head  a  robe,  which  also  en¬ 
velopes  the  body,  and  gives  them  a  singular  ap- 
peuwnce.  They  pull  the  hair  so  tight  to  form 
this  knot  that  the  skin  of  the  forehead  is  drawn 
with  it,  and  the  eyebrows  are  considerably  re¬ 
moved  from  the  visual  organs. 

The  glowing  descriptions  in  the  **  Arabian 
Nights”  are  not  more  gorgeous  than  the  reali¬ 
ties  often  met  witR  in  India. 


colour,  embroidered  in  silver,  which  the  Mogul 
ladies  wear,  either  to  cover  the  face  or  to  tlirow 
back  over  the  shoulders  as  an  ornament,  is 
similar  to  that  mentioned  in  the  “Odyssey”  as 
being  presented  by  Helen  to  Telemachus ; — 

The  beavteoiu  queen,  sdrsnclns,  then  displayed 
A  ahinins  veil,  and  tbiu  endearinq  said  : 

**  Accept,  dear  yonth,  this  monument  of  lore, 
lams  since  in  better  days  by  Helen  wore  : 

Safe  in  thy  mother's  can  the  restun  lar, 

To  deck  thy  bride  and  grace  thy  nuptlsu  day.** 

The  court  of  Hyder  Ali  was  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  of  his  time  in  India.  His  company  of 
eomedians  was  very  celebrated,  both  on  account 
of  their  riches  and  the  beauty  as  welt  as  the 
harmonious  voices  of  the  ba^adiret  or  dancing- 
girls.  The  dimpled  cheeks  of  these  lovely 
ereatures  are  tinged  a  yellow  colour,  which, 
though  a  strange  adornment  in  the  eyes  of  an 
European,  is  much  admired  by  the  Orientals. 
Their  black  hair  hangs  in  flowing  tresses  to  the 
ground.  Their  dress  is  always  made  of  fine 
ganxe,  very  richly  embroidered  with  gold,  and 
they  are  covered  with  jewels.  The  head,  neck, 
ears,  breast,  arms,  fingers,  legs,  and  toes,  have 
each  their  own  peiniliar  ornament,  and  even  the 
nose  is  adorned  with  a  diamond.  Small  bells 
are  frequently  used  u  ornaments  by  these  fair 
maidens. 

A  zon«  of  oweoi  boUi 

Bond  Um  waitt  of  tome  fair  Indian  dancer  ia  ringing. 

The  Sikhs,  the  most  rising  people  of  modem 


A  scene  which  took  place  in  the  hUhar^ah’s 
court  at  Lahore  is  worthy  of  description.  “The 
hall  of  audience  is  built  entirely  of  marble,  and 
is  the  work  of  the  Mogul  emperors ;  part  of 
the  roof  was  gorgeously  deoorated  by  a  pavi¬ 
lion  of  silken  cloth,  studded  witli  jewels.  The 


circled  her  ankles,  and  all  her  toes  and  fingers 
ware  adorned  with  valuable  rings.” 

The  silk-net  veil  of  a  crimson  or  purple 
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THE  COSTUMES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Wc  intend  to  enhance  the  interest  of  onr 
Magaiine  by  a  few  desultory  chapters  upon 
dress.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  trace  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  hat,  or  discuss  the  geogra¬ 
phical  distribution  of  the  bonnet,  nor  otherwise 
enter  upon  tedious  disquisitions;  but  simply 
describe,  with  the  aid  of  illustrations,  the  cos¬ 
tumes  which  obtain  in  various  portions  of  this 
habitable  globe.  And  in  order  to  show  that 
we  proceed  upon  no  chronological  or  geogra¬ 
phical  system,  we  hasten  at  once  to  assist  at  the 
popular  toilette  in 

INDIA. 

The  costume  of  the  Hindoo  woman  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  becoming.  It  consists  of  a  long  piece  of 
silk  or  cotton  tied  round  the  waist,  and  hanging 
in  a  graceful  manner  to  the  feet ;  it  is  a^r- 
wards  brought  over  the  body  in  negligent  folds : 
under  this  they  cover  the  bosom  with  a  short 


waistcoat  of  satin,  but  wear  no  linen.  Their 
long  black  hair  is  adorned  with  jewels  and 
WTMths  of  flowers;  their  ears  are  bored  in 
many  places,  and  loaded  with  pearls ;  a  variety 
of  gold  cluuns,  strings  of  pewl,  and  precious 


stones,  fall  from  the  neck  over  the  bosom,  and 
the  arms  are  covered  with  bracelets  from  the 
wrist  to  the  elbow.  They  also  have  gold  and 
silver  chains  round  the  ankles,  and  abundance 
of  rings  on  their  ftnKrs  and  toes ;  among  the 
former  is  often  a  small  mirror.  They  perfume 
their  hair  with  oil  of  cloves,  cinnamon,  sandal, 
mogrees,  and  sweet  scented  flowers,  and  those 
who  can  afford  it  use  the  oil  or  otto  of  roses ; 
they  also  make  use  of  henna  and  antimony, 
like  most  other  Eastern  nations,  to  heighten 
their  beauty. 

The  costume  of  the  Mohammedans  in  India 
is  much  like  that  of  the  Hindoos,  especially  the 
turban,  the  long  white  gown,  sash,  and  shoes ; 
but,  in  addition,  they  wear  full  trousers,  usually 
of  satin,  with  gold  and  silver  flowers,  and  a 
ca/arra,  or  short  dagger,  in  their  girdle.  The 
Mohammedan  women  adorn  themselves  with  a 
variety  of  jewels,  worn  over  a  close  gown  of 
muslin,  witn  long  sleeves  and  a  short  waist ; 
silk  or  satin  drawers  reach  to  the  ankles,  and 
a  transparent  veil  covers  the  head. 

When  the  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans  arc 
baptised  into  the  Christian  faith,  the  women 
lay  aside  their  Eastern  dress,  and  put  on  a  jacket 
andmtticoat;  and  the  men  wear  as  much  of 
the  European  apparel  as  they  can,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  coat  and  stockings,  which  are  only 
worn  on  festivals  and  days  ot  ceremony. 

The  dress  of  Hydcr  Ali,  the  most  formidable 
enemy  the  English  ever  met  with  in  the  East, 
Uke  that  of  most  of  the  natives  of  India,  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  robe  of  white  muslin,  with  a  turban 
of  the  same.  The  vest,  which  is  fashioned 
much  like  the  gown  of  an  European  lady,  is 
fastened  at  the  body  and  sleeves  by  strings ;  the 
rest  of  the  robe  hangs  loosely  in  folds,  so  that 
the  grandees  of  India,  when  they  walk,  have  a 
pan  to  support  their  train. 

Forbes  gives  the  following  description  of  the 
dress  of  a  Mogul  lady : — “Her  drawers  of  peen 
satin,  flowered  with  gold,  were  seen  under  a 
chemise  of  transparent  gauze,  reaching  to  her 
slippers,  which  were  richly  embroidered.  A 
vest  of  pale  blue  satin,  edged  with  gold,  sat 
close  to  her  shape,  which  an  upper  robe  of 
striped  silver  muslin,  full  and  flowing,  displayed 
to  gre.it  advanta^.  A  netted  veil  of  crimson 
silk,  flowered  with  silver,  fell  carelessly  over 
her  long  braided  bair,  which  was  combed 
smooth  and  divided  from  the  forehead,  where  a 
cluster  of  jewels  was  fastened  by  strings  of  seed 
pearl.  Her  ear-rings  were  large  and  handsome 
— the  ring  worn  in  her  nose,  according  to  our 
idea  of  ornament,  less  becoming.  A  necklace, 
in  intermingled  rows  of  pearl  and  gold,  covered 
her  bosom,  and  several  strings  of  lai^  pearls  were 
suspended  from  an  embroidered  girdle  set  with 
diamonds ;  bracelets  of  gold  and  coral  reached 
from  her  wrist  to  her  cItow,  golden  chains  en- 
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eirBlR  of  prretoni  itonen,  and  fiutened  under 
the  ohin.  Office™  iif  rank  have  coroneU  of 
gold  or  silver.  In  travelling,  hats  are  iised  ; 
bat  in  general  no  covering  is  worn  on  the  head. 
The  hair  is  very  thick,  and  both  sexes  cut  it 
qnite  short  to  the  ears ;  the  women  make  it 
stand  up  straight  from  the  head,  lieards  are 
never  worn  in  Siam. 


MY  BROTHER  TOM. 

BT  PATIKNCE  PRICE. 

There  was  a  thought  of  naming  him  Isaac  ; 
at  least,  that  was  my  mother’s  thought  when 
Tom  was  born,  for  he  was  the  child  of  her  old 
age.  But  my  father  would  not  listen  to  it ;  .and 
so  he  was  cliristeiied  Thomas.  j 

There  were  before  him  six  of  us,  myself  the 
eldest— Miss  Price  by  courtesy,  and  of  the  same 
name  still,  for  no  one  has  thought  of  clianging 
my  patronymic.  I  am  now  .aged  —  but  no 
matter ;  while  there  is  life  there  is  hope,  and  I 
can  boast  the  experience  of  four  married 
women  and  one  married  man.  I  will  not 
anticipate,  hut  begin  at  the  beginning.  It  is 
of  Tom  that  I  am  to  speak,  and  not  of  myself; 
and  if  my  own  story  comes  out  incidentally,  1 
hope  to  be  acquitted  of  egotism.  Sure  I  am 
that  I  have  been  so  Thomased  all  ray  life  that  I 
am  not  quite  sure  of  my  own  identity. 

When  'I'om  was  born,  there  was  great  re¬ 
joicing.  For  a  short  time  there  was  also  great 
contention ;  for  my  four  young  sisters  and  1 
clamoured  which  should  hold  the  baby.  Mother 
settled  the  dispute,  and,  to  my  intinite  com¬ 
placency,  said,  “  Let  Patienec  have  him  ;  she  is 
the  eldest.”  Short-sighted  child  that  I  was,  I 
was  delighted  at  this  decision.  I  am  older  and 
wiser  now.  With  what  importance  (.id  I  then 
assert  my  right  and  prerogative !  Nobody  could 
hold  the  baby  but  mother  and  I.  The  young 
tyrant  soon  learned  to  tolerate  no  one  else,  and 
he  grew  to  us  like  a  fixture.  To  his  mother  he 
clung  from  necessity;  to  me  for  recreation. 
He  crowed  and  shouted  with  delight  at  my 
appe.aranee,  and  gave  his  first  tokens  of  ap. 

rsciativeness  by  putting  out  his  arms  to  me. 

was  in  exta.sy.  It  was  delight — triumph  ; 
and  in  the  first  magnificent  feeling  of  womanly 
consequence,  I  twisted  up  my  hair  and  put  in  a 
comb. 

“Bless  me!”  cried  my  father,  “how  like  an 
old  woman  cut  short  I" 

“  Indeed,”  said  my  mother,  “  Patience  is  quite 
a  woman,  and  I  should  not  know  what  to  do 
without  her.” 

“Humph!”  said  my  father;  but  his  eye 
(Wight  the  reflection  of  a  grey  hair  or  two  in 
the  mirror  opp.jsitc,  and  he  said  no  more— if 
saying  “  humph !”  be  saying  anything.  And  I 
iwwardly  resolved  that  the  tucks  in  my  present 


frocks  should  be  “let  out,"  if  the  baby  ever 
gave  me  an  opportunity,  and  that  the  next 
should  be  of  greater  longitude.  Why  not  P  I 
was  in  my  fifteenth  ye.ar.  It  is  wonderful  how 
in  some  respects  brother  Tom  brought  me 
forward  ;  and  if  in  others  he  has  ke(it  me  back, 
perhaps  that  is  only  compensatory  justice. 

My  father  died  when  Tom  was  four  ye.arsold. 

I  Poor  little  Tom  !  he  was  very  fond  of  him,  and 
i  showed  a  knowledge  and  a  feeling  quite  beyond 
his  years  in  his  lamentations.  Mother  was 
inconsolable  and  helpless,  and  Tom  wa.(  fastened 
on  me  more  closely  than  ever.  1  was  only 
8ixtfs>n,  but  seemed  a  woman  grown,  so  mueh 
had  household  cares  and  duties  brought  me 
fonvard.  I  was  the  admiration  of  all  onr 
friends,  and  was  pointed  out  ns  the  model 
daughter.  Such  indeed  I  was;  but  if  there 
had  been  less  model  in  me,  my  mother  would 
have  more  wisely  shaped  heraelf,  and  iny  sisters 
would  jiot  have  been  quite  so  useless.  I  tried  to 
direel  them.  They  rebelled.  I  appealed  to  my 
mother,  and  she  s.aid,  “  Yon  are  a  dear  good 
girl,  Patienec,  and  it  is  easier  for  yon  to  do  all 
than  to  ask  them.”  They  felt  the  rebuke,  and 
1  the  praise  ;  and,  while  they  tried  to  do  more, 
I  strove  to  anticipate  them.  So  at  eighteen  1 
was  housekecirer  in  fact,  and  my  mother  only 
my  police-force,  in  last  resort,  to  quell  rebellions. 
It  w.as  all  on  account  of  brother  Tom,  for  he 
had  idaeed  me  in  my  dangerous  elevation. 

.\s  Tom  grew  to  boyhood,  he  bec-ime  the 
apple  of  my  eye,  and  the  pride  of  my  life.  No 
lad  in  the  neighbourbooil  was  better  dressed. 
While  my  sisters  slept,  and  my  mother  dosed 
nnd  wonJered,  my  frocks,  scarce  worn,  were 
tmusformed  into  fancy  costumes  for  little  Tom. 
Oftentimes  I  scrimped  a  pattern,  or  bought  just 
I  a  little  more,  to  fit  him  out  in  a  jacket  or  sack 
;  of  brilliant  colours.  I  was  delighted  when  the 
,  little  rojue  said,  “  All  Patty’s  frocks  made  of  a 
!  bit  of  mine  I”  That  idea  grew  with  him.  He 
I  thought— bless  the  man !  he  thinks  now — that  I 
I  and  mine,  soul,  body,  nnd  wardrobe,  are  part  of 
him  and  his ! 

Young  friends  began  to  cluster  about  the 
house.  There  were  five  Mias  Prices,  and  it 
would  have  been  misprision  of  treason  against 
Cupid  if  no  man  called  on  them.  Young  lady- 
friends  of  my  sisters  brought  their  brother*, 
then  the  brothers  came  of  themselves,  and  then 
their  friends  came  with  them.  In  our  bloom 
we  were  quite  the  fashion.  We  were  pretty  and 
well  bred,  accomplished,  and  not  very  poor.  In 
a  word,  we  were  respectable.  And  my  eldest 
brother  William,  he  bad  his  friends  too.  So, 
on  the  whole,  in  our  sot  we  were  qnite  the 
fashion. 

tf'e/  I  had  ftirgottm.  Way,  I  should  say 
— for  where  ws*.TF  Overshadowed  by  Tom — 
brother  Tom-'^dear  brother  Tom !  At  eight 
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MaliarajHh  himself  wore  a  ni-cklacp,  armlets, 
and  bracelets  of  emeralds,  some  of  which  were 
Tery  larRC ;  the  nobles  likewise  displayed  upon 
their  persons  vast  quantities  of  jewels,  and  all 
the  court  w.^s  habited  in  yellow,  the  favourite 
colour  of  the  natiou.” 

The  neighbours  of  the  Sikhs,  the  Scindians, 
from  religious  motives,  wear  garments  of  dark 
colour,  and  form  their  turbans  of  tight  and 
round  folds  of  cloth. 

The  weaving  and  embroidery  of  India  arc 
justly  celebrated,  and  have  b“en  so  for  many 
ages.  The  stuffs  of  Mooltan  and  Dh  iwalpo  r 
are  now  interwoven  with  gold,  and  frequently 
of  a  purple  colour  ;  and  we  rend  that  Aurung- 
rebe  had  a  tent  lined  with  Maaulipatam 
chintzes,  flgtired  with  flowers,  so  natural  in 
appearance,  and  of  such  vivid  colours,  that  the 
tent  resembled  a  real  parterre. 

The  muslin  drawers  worn  by  the  women  in 
India  are  frequently  most  richly  and  beautifully 
embroidered  with  needlework,  and  some  of 
them  are  of  so  fine  a  texture  as  only  to  allow 
of  once  puttlhg  on.  Satins  »nd  silks  are  also 
embroidered  by  the  hand,  in  great  (|u, antities. 
One  of  the  garments  worn  by  .Vurun'rzebe  is 
descritied  as  having  been  a  vest  of  white  deli¬ 
cately-flowered  satin,  adorned  with  a  silk  and 
gold  embroidery  of  the  finest  texture  and  the 
brightest  colours. 

In  this  country  men  as  well  as  women  devote 
much  time  to  embroidery ;  and  it  is  not  unusual 
to  sec  several  of  the  former  seated  cross-legged 
on  a  mat,  employed  in  a  m.anner  that  in  Kuro|)e 
would  be  considered  effeminate,  and  quite  below 
the  dignity  of  the  nobler  sex.  But  iii  India 
the  ne«dle  does  nut  belong  exclusively  >  women : 
her  prerogative  is  there  invaded  ;  and  the  most 
delicate  patterns  of  tinted  flowers,  or  muslins  fine 
as  the  spider’s  web,  are  ornamented  in  gold  aiid 
silver  threads  by  these  industrious  workmen. 

With  the  Birmans  many  articles  of  daily  use 
as  well  as  of  ornament  indicate  the  rank  of  the 
possessor.  The  shape  of  the  betel-box,  which 
IS  carried  by  an  attendant  after  the  people  of 
distinction;  the  ear-rings,  cap  of  ceremony, 
horse,  furniture,  and  even  the  metsl  drinkiiig- 
cup,  all  indicate  the  different  degrees  of  society; 
and  woe  be  to  him  who  assumes  the  insignia  of 
a  rank  to  which  he  has  no  legitimate  right! 

The  common  dress  of  a  man  of  distinction 
consists  of  a  tight  coat  with  long  sleeves  made 
of  muslin,  or  of  very  fine  nankeen,  and  a  silk 
srrapper  fastened  at  the  waist.  The  court-dress 
of  the  nubility  is  very  becoming :  it  is  formed 
of  a  long  robe,  either  of  flowered  satin  or  velvet, 
reaching  to  the  ankles,  with  an  open  collar  and 
loose  sleeves.  Over  this  there  is  a  scarf,  or 
flowing  mantle,  that  hangs  from  the  shoulders ; 
and  on  their  heads  they  wear  high  caps  made 
of  velvet,  or  silk  embroidered  with  flowers. 


according  to  the  rank  of  the  wearer.  Ear-rings 
arc  an  indispensable  part  of  the  attire.  Some 
of  them  are  made  of  gold  tubes  about  three 
inches  in  length,  expanding  into  a  ball  at  the 
lower  end ;  others  cunoist  of  heavy  masses  of 
gold,  the  weight  of  which  'often  drag'  the  ear 
down  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  inches. 

The  Birman  women  have  their  distinguishing 
ornaments  as  well  as  the  men.  Their  hair  is 
tied  in  a  bunch  at  the  top  of  the  head,  and 
hound  round  with  a  fillet,  the  embroidery  and 
jewels  of  wlilch  mark  their  respective  ranks. 
Their  dress  een'ists  of  a  short  chemise,  and  a 
l(X)se  jacket  with  tight  sleeves.  Bound  their 
waist  they  roll  a  lung  piece  of  silk  or  cloth, 
wliicli  re  iches  to  the  feet,  and  sometimes  trails 
on  the  ground. 

When  women  of  distinction  go  abroad,  they 
pnt  on  a  scarf  or  sliawl  made  of  silk,  which 
they  throw  round  them  with  much  grace  and 
elegance.  Women  in  full  dress  stain  the  palms 
of  their  hands  and  their  nails  of  a  red  colour, 
and  rub  their  faces  with  powder  of  sandal-wood, 
or  of  a  bark  called  simnika.  Both  men  and 
women  tinge  the  edges  of  their  eyelids  and 
their  teelh  with  black,  which  in  the  latter  case 
gives  them  a  disagreeable  appearance.  The 
lower  class  of  females  often  wear  only  a  single 
garment,  like  a  sheet,  which,  wr.ipped  round  the 
body  and  tucked  in  under  the  arms,  descends  to 
the  ankle.  (See  the  «econd  illustration.) 

Men  of  the  working-classes  also  wear  a  very 
limited  qnaiitity  of  ehitUin'g;  a  mantle  or  Te.st 
IS,  however,  highly  prized  in  the  cold  season. 

Their  neighbours,  the  inhabitants  of  Si.am, 
wear  very  little  clothing,  which  may,  perhaps, 
be  accounted  for  by  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
climate.  People  of  rank  lie  a  piece  of  calico 
round  the  waist,  and  allow  it  to  hang  down  to 
the  knees.  The  lower  classes  w.  ar  a  garment 
that  resembles  breeches.  All  have  a  muslin 
shirt  without  a  collar,  and  o]>en  in  front,  with 
large  loose  sleeves,  and  no  wristbands.  When 
the  weather  is  cold,  they  throw  a  piece  of 
painted  linen  over  their  shoulders,  like  a  mantle, 
and  twist  it  round  their  arms. 

The  women’s  dress  is  much  the  same.  They 
wrap  a  cloth  round  the  wai.st,  and  let  the  ends 
hang  to  the  gMiind  ;  they  also  cover  the  neck 
and  shoulders,  but  never  wear  any  ornament 
on  the  head.  They  cover  their  fingers  with 
rings,  an  l  wear  numerous  bracelets  and  im¬ 
mense  esr-rings.  All  classes  have  very  pointed 
shoes,  hut  no  stockings. 

The  king  is  distin'guished  by  a  vest  of  rich 
brocaded  satin,  with  t  glit  sleeves  to  the  wrist ; 
and  it  is  unlawful  to  wear  this  dress  unless  it 
is  presented  by  the  sovereign  as  a  mark  of 
favour  to  a  snbject. 

The  court  wear  red  dresses,  and  the  king  a 
cap  shaped  like  a  sngar-kmf,  surrounded  by  a 
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jean  of  he  would  not  go  to  sleep  nnless 
some  one  satin  hit  room.  Sisters  had  company. 
The  honsemaid,  like  all  housemaids,  was  always 
oat.  Mother  was  busy.  “  Couldn’t  I  just  sit 
in  hit  room  and  draw  up  his  day’s  rents,  or  sew 
a  batton  on  to-morroi^s  trousers  P”  I  could 
just  do  nothing  else.  The  company  was  always 
sisters’.  And  Tom  waked  up  and  cried  so.  It 
was  croup,  or  earache,  or  colic,  or  cholera 
morbus,  or  terror,  or — no  matter  what.  Sister 
Patience  was  the  catholicon,  the  panacea,  the 
anodyne.  The  others  always  asked,  “  How  can 
yon  near  him  cry  so  P”  It  was  as  if  1  alone 
had  the  key  of  his  vocal  organs,  and  the  charge 
of  grand  pacificator.  Our  guests  must  not  hear 
his  noise ;  but  nobody  thought  of  anyone’s 
quelling  the  riot  except  Patience.  All  fell  on 
poor  me !  And  this  was  in  part  the  reversion 
of  my  mother’s  praise — “  Patience  is  the  eldest. 
Patience  is  quite  a  woman.”  I  submitted,  and 
looked  forward  with  hope. 

I  waked  from  my  dream  to  hear  that  sister 
Carry  was  to  be  married  I  She  was  the  next 
eldest,  and  had  fairly,  or  rather  unfairly,  stolen 
my  turn.  Thomas-^ear  brother  Tom— con¬ 
soled  me.  “You  won’t  to  and  get  married, 
and  go  away  to  leave  us,  will  yon,  sister  Patty  P’’ 
And  mother,  with  a  sigh,  said,  “  No,  Tommy, 
sister  Patty  is  too  good  a  daughter.  We  could 
not  live  without  her.”  There  was  a  half  tear 
in  mother’s  eye,  and  a  whole  one  in  my  own. 
It  was  not  that  7  wanted  to  be  married.  Oh, 
not  Butany  other  servant  who  had  been  so  long 
in  the  family  would  have  been  trusted  with  the 
secret  before  quite  nil  the  arrangements  were 
determined  on.  However,  I  had  some  solace. 
Caroline  mw  affectionate.  There  were  worlds 
to  do,  and  sister  Patience — dear  sister  Patty — 
was  quite  in  request.  She  helped  to  get  up 
various  dresses,  and  even  Tom  was  a  little  taken 
off  her  hands.  I  must  say,  however,  that  they 
neglected  him.  His  hair  was  not  half  combed, 
and  his  jackets  got  all  out  at  elbows  ;  and,  to 
erown  all,  they  made  him  sick  with  cake ;  and 
I  held  him  on  my  knees  in  the  nursery,  while 
my  sister  Caroline  promised  to  love,  honour, 
and  obey  at  the  church.  They  were  all  so 
Sony  1  “  But  then,”  they  said,  “  nobody  could 
take  care  of  Tom  but  sister,  and  they  were 
afraid  he  would  be  sick.”  Why  didn’t  they 
prevent  it  P 

I  need  not  dwell  on  collateral  matters.  All 
were  married,  brother  Will  brinjpng  up  the  rear 
— all,  1  mean,  except  Tom.  He  grew  up  to  a 
fine  lad,  and  sister  Wtty  became  more  obsolete 
than  ever — obsolete  except  in  cases  of  croup, 
convulsions,  christeninn,  fittings  out  for  the 
country  and  seaside,  and  the  other  demands  of 
a  bakePs  dozen  of  aunts  and  cousins.  In  the 
ailments  of  all  their  mothers,  sister  Patience  is 
invaluable.  But  these  things  are  not  my  theme. 


1  only  mention  them  in  vindication  of  my  boast 
before  spoken,  that  I  have  the  experience  o 
four  married  women  and  one  married  man. 

Now  came  Tom’s  youth,  and  now  came  my 
hardest  trials.  Four  young  married  sisters  and 
a  brother  kept  open  house  for  him.  Sister 
Patience  dropped  in  upon  them  with  their 
mother  in  a  sociable  waj.  Brother  Tom  was 
the  Mercury  for  each.  He  sang  at  their  young 
parties,  and  turned  over  the  pages  for  musiciu 
misses.  Sister  Patience  never  was  asked,  for 
they  “  knew  she  would  not  come.”  How  they 
knew  without  asking  is  a  mystery  to  my  powers 
of  divination.  Sister  Patience  never  would  get 
married — for  who  could  take  care  of  Torn? 
Mother  could  “  visit  round,”  or  keep  house  very 
comfortably  alone— but  poor  Tom !  They  were 
horrified  on  his  account,  mother  and  all.  And 
sister  “  was  really  getting  old ;  she  never  liked 
society,  and  she  could  not  begin  now.” 

lleigh-ho !  I  found  I  had  raised  a  brother 
for  my  sisters.  I  was  always  his  favourite— 
w  hen  he  was  sick ;  I  was  his  dear  sister — when 
there  was  a  vest  to  embroider ;  I  was  his  angel 
—on  slippers  and  watch-cases ;  his  divinity — 
when  he  needed  a  new  dozen  of  shirts.  Bnt 
the  others  found  him  such  a  delightful  stop-gsm 
when  their  husbands  were  morose  or  busy,  and 
would  not  go  out,  so  useful  in  summer  picnics 
and  winter  parties,  so  capital  a  hand  to  fight 
up  to  the  box-office  for  star-tickets,  that  mother 
and  poor  I  had  no  knowledge  of  him  except  to 
keep  his  wardrobe  in  order ;  and  that  all  fw  on 
me.  Mother  declared  that  Patience  always  was 
such  an  assistance  to  her !  And  to  think  that 
Tom  has  the  assurance  to  offer  me  a  shilling’s 
worth  of  entertainment  at  some  wandering 
lecturer’s  levee  once  every  winter,  and,  because 
I  don’t  accept  such  sixpenny  civility,  g^  away 
and  declares  that  he  would  gladly  wait  on  me 
out,  but  I  prefer  to  be  at  home  with  mother  1 
“She  is  so  good  snd  daughter-like!”  Was 
there  ever  such  kiud  appreciation  1 

I  cannot  understand  where  the  man  spends 
his  evenings — all  his  evenings.  I  know  that  a 
portion  of  them  are  spent  at  his  sisters’ ;  but 
where  does  he  wind  upf  He  is  always  out 
till  eleven  o’clock,  and  often  until  midnight. 
His  clothing,  his  hair,  his  very  imperial,  smell 
dreadfully  of  cigars.  And  yet  he  is  a  great 
invalid,  my  brother  Tom.  He  never  has  any 
appetite  in  the  morning,  except  when  I  can 
manage  to  get  up  something  uncommonly 
tempting  for  him.  He  frequently  begs  me  m 
gently  to  bring  him  a  cup  of  coffee  to  his 
bedside  that  I  cannot  refuse.  I  rebel  inwardly ; 
but  when  I  see  his  face— Tom  is  handsome— 
and  when  he  “dear  sisters”  me,  what  can  1 
do  P  I  am  so  afraid  he  will  get  married,  and 
his  wife  will  not  take  half  care  of  him  I  He 
is  so  fragile  and  delicate  I  Several  timee  he 
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h>i  attempted  busineu,  but  it  alwayi  driven 
back  by  indispoaition.  Indeed,  the  very  thought 
teema  to  throw  him  into  a  fever. 

My  mother  it  aa  anxiona  as  I  am.  Slie  taya 
Tom  it  the  stay  ot  the  house,  now  that  the 
others  are  all  gone.  (I  am  only  a  parenthesis, 
and  can  be  dropped  out.)  Indeed,  he  does 
furnish  ns  with  occupation— mother  with  sighs, 
and  wonders,  and  ejaculations;  and  me  with 
labour,  from  morn  till  dewy  eve,  and  so  on  till 
midnight.  Something  is  alw^s  to  be  said,  or 
feared,  or  hoped  fur  Tom.  That  is  mother's 
province.  I  have  her  to  cheer,  and  Tom  to 
labour  for.  I  could  wish  that  he  were  a  thought 
more  mteful  and  considerate ;  but  mother  says  ] 
that  ali  men  are  like  him,  and  that  they  feel  | 
more  than  they  express.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be 
ho]^  they  do. 

There  is  an  end  to  patience,  and  I  fear  some¬ 
times  Tom  will  make  an  end  of  me.  He  can¬ 
not  pack  his  trunk.  He  cannot  even  hang  up 
hit  coat.  He  does  not  so  much  as  put  away  his 
tonsorial  apparatus.  He  drops  his  garments, 
pocket  furniture,  his  books,  papers,  pencils 
—everything  but  his  loose  change — all  over 
the  house,  and  for  whatever  he  wants  raises  a 
hue  and  cry  like  Oiant  Grim  fur  his  supper 
He  borrows  all  the  money  I  have,  and  antici¬ 
pates  mother’s  semi-annu^  dividend.  He  dines 
out  on  a  sovereign,  wines  and  cigars  included, 
and  mother  economises  a  half-crown  on  her 
marketing  and  treats  herself  to  “  a  tea  dinner.” 
All  his  shirts  must  be  made  in  the  house,  and 
my  eyes  ache  over  the  line  stitches.  Mother 
says  that  what  it  would  cost  to  make  them  lit 
for  Tom’s  wear  is  an  item  in  housekeeping,  and 
must  be  saved.  I'hat  is  true,  and  1  submit. 
But  I  overheard  him  say  the  other  day  to  a 
friend  who  sometimes  calls  to  take  him  out, 
when  he  might  chance  to  stay  at  home,  that  if 
he  (the  friend)  could  find  cigars  fit  to  smoke 
for  a  guinea  a  pound,  **  it  was  an  object.”  He 
(brother  Tom)  could  find  none  under  thirty 
shillings.  And  I  am  sure  he  smokes  a  box  in 
a  week — I  mean  a  month.  And  is  not  eighteen 
pounds  a  year  a  pretty  item  to  burn  up  ?  say, 
mamma  I  And  must  we  eat  cold  mutton  nnd 
hath  to  his  ragoilt  and  polity  and  turn  the 
carpets,  and  renovate  the  beds,  and  alter  the 
curtains,  and  buy  our  frocks  off  the  same  piece, 
that  my  skirt  may  make  her  a  new  body,  and 
vice  vena,  that  he  may  figure  at  the  West  end, 
and  qnarrel  about  opera  |icople  P  Must  I  make 
fifty  shirts  to  find  him  in  smoke  for  a  quarter? 
Mutt  we  do  the  shabby-genteel  to  keep  him  in 
oyster  suppers,  and  not  save  enough  in  a  year 
to  mve  him  extras  for  a  month  P— and,  after  all, 
he  oe  “  ashamed  of  our  appearance !”  O  Tom, 
dear  brother  Tom — dear  with  a  money  mark, 
which  it  worse  than  dear  vrith  a  vengeance  ! 
And  yet  I  love  the  fellow  I 


It  it  wonderful  the  troops  of  friends  he  bat, 
and  the  hopes  he  entertains  from  them.  He  is 
quite  a  Ms^nas  in  a  small  way ;  a  patron  of 
the  fine  arts.  His  portrait  is  extant  in  as  many 
forms  as  a  popular  preacher’s — all  presents ;  first 
attempts  of  aspiring  genius,  presented  with 
compliments,  but  costing  each,  in  the  long  run, 
more  than  a  miniature  by  the  most  celebrated 
artist  of  your  acquaintance,  dear  Mr.  Editor. 
He  is  always  “forced  by  position”  to  take 
boxes  at  benefits,  and  figures  in  complimentary 
committees.  Such  very  neat  presents  as  he 
receives  from  various  (leople  !  And  so  many, 
many  times  he  has  been  groomsman !  The 
brides  all  say  he  has  such  a  delicate  taste  in  his 
resents  on  such  occasions!  My  bonnet  has 
ecu  altered  the  third  time  after  the  fashion- 
lates  of  “La  I'ollet” — and  by  my  own  fingers ! 

did  intend  to  put  new  material  in  the  last 
time,  but  dear  brother  Tom  hod  a  wedding-tour 
to  make.  He  couldn’t  be  mean.  He  did  not 
want  to  go,  and  he  told  me  so  when  he  borrowed 
my  last  sovereign,  and  mother’s  too.  “  Dear 
Patty,”  he  said,  “  I  wish  I  was  out  of  it.  My 
friend  offers  to  pay  all  the  expenses ;  but  that 
would  be  small  in  me  to  accept,  you  know.” 
So  off  he  went.  I  did  keep  back  a  reserve 
fund,  ot  which  he  knew  nothing ;  but  a  tailor’s 
bill  came  in,  of  his,  while  he  was  gone,  and 
swept  the  last  corner  of  my  porle-moHnme.  1 
did  not  want  mother  to  hear  of  it,  so  paid  it, 
and  said  nothing. 

People  say  it  is  all  our  own  fault — mother’s 
and  mine — that  we  have  spoiled  him  ;  but  his 
younger  sisters  and  their  set  need  not  make  him 
such  extravagant  Christmas  and  New  Year’s 
presents.  They  know  he  will  not  be  outdone, 
though  his  mother  and  I  go  naked  fur  it.  If  he 
is  spoiled,  how  is  he  to  be  unspoiled  P — that’s 
what  I  would  like  to  know  ;  and  what  am  I  to 
do  P  Do  tell  me,  dear  Editor ;  fur  in  a  few 
months  or  years  mure  I  shall  be  a  ruined 
spinster.  lie  has  even  now  begun  his  ap¬ 
proaches  to  induce  mother  to  mortgage  the 
house,  which  she  holds  in  her  own  right,  that 
he  may  “ go  into  business."  Business,  indeed, 
it  will  be  !  I  shall  have  to  take  up  his  notes 
'  for  him,  for  anything  harder  to  draw  than  an 
I  Havana  cigar  will  certainly  make  him  hopelessly 
sick. 

P.  S. — ^Tom  is  to  be  married ! 

I  have  just  learned  it,  confidentially,  from 
mother.  And  he  has  actually,  the  ingrate, 
served  me  os  all  the  rest  did  1  And  they  have 
combined  to  entertain  mother  at  a  round  of 
visits  among  them ;  and  the  house,  the  old 
family  mansion,  ts  to  be  mortgaged,  to  refurnish 
the  parlours ;  and  my  room  is  to  be  taken  for 
the  bridal  chamber ;  fur  Tom,  dear  brother  Tom, 
says  it  is  the  best  in  the  house.  And  1  am 
already  looked  to  for  various  exertions  and 
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to  transcribe  it.  Such,  however,  was  the  edu¬ 
cation  by  which  an  accomplished  and  really 
knowing  parent — knowing  for  the  age  in  which 
he  lived — hesitated  not  to  hurry  his  wonderful 
child  to  an  untimely  grave. 

Such,  however,  were  the  times  when  le.iming 
was  dearly  pi  iced,  and  knowledge  little  diffused ; 
when  monastic  universities,  founded  by  the 
Chnrch,  through  the  influence  of  its  royal  and  I 
noble  dependents,  were  the  sole  depositories  sf  ' 
the  little  that  was  known  worth  the  labour  of  | 
acquiring ;  and  when  the  must  learned  of  the  | 
community  had  less  solid  practical  infurniaiion  | 
than  the  operative  mechanics  of  the  present  day.  I 
Such  were  the  times  when  plague,  pestilence,  ^ 
and  famine  were  events  of  ordinary  occurrence ;  I 
when  corruption  in  morals  and  baseness  in 
politics  flourished,  even  to  the  extent  of  sur¬ 
rounding  a  king  at  the  altar  of  his  Ood  with 
the  ministeisof  his  vices,  and  converting  the 
“brightest”  and  the  “wisest”  into  the  worst 
and  meanest  of  munkind.  Tiiese  were  the  times 
of  the  most  brutsl  ignorance  in  the  people,  and 
the  greatest  profligacy  in  the  nubility  ;  and  these 
were  the  times  that  produced  such  learned  little 
prodigies  as  young  Evelyn,  under  a  system  of 
education  calculated  to  make  such  prodigies ; 
but  not  to  form  citizens  fur  a  free  state,  nor 
legislators  fur  a  great  nation. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  natural  abilities 
of  this  poor  child,  to  have  made  such  a  progress 
in  the  learned  languages  at  live  years  old  he 
must  have  been  the  object  and  victim  of  a  very  : 
laborious  system  of  study,  all  applied  to  the 
exercise  of  his  memory,  lie  must,  tbeiefure, 
have  submitted  to  close  cunfinement  in  warm 
rooms,  to  the  privation  of  air  and  exerci.-^e,  and 
to  a  sedentary  and  cramped  position ;  and  he 
was  probably  much  injured  by  the  gross  habit 
of  eating  and  the  want  of  (lersonal  purity  so  j 
remarkable  in  an  age  when  meat  was  devoured  | 
three  or  fuur  times  a  day,  even  by  the  most  | 
dainty,  and  when  general  ablutions  were  resorted  | 
to  more  as  a  remedy  than  a  daily  hsbit.  i 

The  overworking  of  the  brainat  the  expenseof  I 
all  the  other  functions  mast  also  have  had  a  fatal  ' 
effect  even  on  children  of  robust  temperaments ;  | 
and  the  Indian  practice  of  flinging  their  offspring 
into  the  sea  to  sink  or  swim,  as  stren^n  or 
feebleness  decided,  was  humanity  and  civilisation 
to  the  system  pursued  in  times  quoted  with  such 
approbation— a  system  by  which  infant  intelli¬ 
gence  was  tortured  into  intellectual  precocity, 
and  hurried  to  an  early  tomb  under  the  precipi¬ 
tating  concurrences  of  “maids,  women,  hot 
blankets,  and  excessive  hot  fires.” 

What  is  most  notable  in  all  this  is  that  Mr. 
Evelyn,  the  father  of  the  unfortunate  infant, 
wae  one  of  the  cleverest  and  most  advanced  men 
of  hie  time,  and  much  celebrated  for  his  trans¬ 
lation  of,  and  his  essay  prefixed  to,  the  “  Golden 


Book”  of  St.  Chrysostom,  “concerning  the 
Education  of  Children.” — Ljldy  Morgan. 
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A  SONO. 

Bomb  sayings  are  censured  because  they  are 
false,  ' 

Some  are  valued  because  they  are  old. 

But  there's  one  for  its  truth  that  most  truly 
deserves 

To  be  written  in  letters  of  gold. 

That  this  is  the  case  I've  no  doubt  you'll  agree 
With  the  singer  before  he  is  done — 

“  Tis  little  for  many  that  one  man  uan  do. 
But  the  many  can  always  help  one.” 

Our  health  may  be  jolly,  and  all  may  seem 
well,  • 

Our  prospects  be  cheerful  and  bright, 

But  blights  fall  in  summer,  and  health  may 
decay. 

While  our  prospects  grow  dark  as  the  night. 
Tis  then  that  the  truth  of  the  saying  is  seen, 
When  the  good  that  it  teaches  is  done— 

“  'Tis  little  for  many  that  one  man  can  do. 
But  the  many  can  always  help  one. " 

Then  as  to  misfortune  we're  all  of  us  prone 
(To  deny  it  but  few  will  presume)— 

Bince  prudence  and  care  will  nut  always  pre¬ 
vent 

The  approach  of  dread  poverty's  doom— 
As  we  know  not  how  soon  we  assistance  may 
need. 

Let  our  duty  be  readily  dune  : 

“  'Tis  little  for  many  that  one  man  can  do. 
But  the  many  can  always  help  one.  ’ 

M.  F.  W. 


The  Pin. — No  article  so  simple,  perhaps  no 
thing  at  all,  confers  so  nmny  benefits  to  sooietr, 
or  adds  so  much  to  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
It  enables  the  wise  to  liequeath  wisdom  more 
precious  than  gold  to  posterity.  The  good  can 
by  its  means  speak  to  ttie  senses,  soothe  the 
rngged  spirit,  and  cour  tialm  into  the  wouuded 
mind.  Daily  it  refreshes  and  enlight  ns  the 
minds  of  millions;  and,  not  the  least  of  its  virtuaa, 
it  enables  friends  to  hold  sweet  converse,  to  ex¬ 
change  ideas,  indulge  in  the  courtesies  of  obiliaod 
existence,  and  add  to  each  other's  happineet 
though  widely  separate.  Nations  may  go  on 
erecting  statues  to  their  warriors  and  statea- 
nien  ;  but  there  are  many  who  receive  the  honour 
far  less  de-erving  of  it  than  the  man  who  Urst 
cut  a  quill,  or  even  than  the  man  who  uuUtuted 
the  penny  postage. 


2<t 
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preparation*.  Tom  lays  he  will  pive  me  a 
nome  as  long  he  lives.  Will  he,  indeed  f  And ' 
am  1  to  be  Aunt  Puttied  quite  into  my  grave 
by  a  troop  of  new-comers  P  Am  I  to  hold  the 
babies  while  my  new  sister  receives  lier  guests  P 
Am  I  to  take  care  of  Tom’s  wardrobe  while  he 
and  his  bride  are  spending  evenings  out  P  U 
Tom,  drar  brother  't  om  ! 

Shall  1  submit  P  What  else  can  1  duP 

SkconI)  P.  S. — 1  am  to  be  married ! 

A  widower,  with  ten  children,  has  proposed, 
and  1  have  accepted  him.  That  is  about  the 
number  I  should  have  been  entitled  to  if  I  had 
married  at  the  proper  time,  instead  of  being 
brotiier  Thomased  into  a  nonentity.  I  would 
not  accept  any  man  if  ho  had  one  child  less,  for 
ten  is  the  very  h  ast  number  that  will  give  me 
a  title  to  stay  at  home  and  mind  my  own 
business.  The  care  of  iny  six  sisters’  and 
brothers’  families  threatens  to  be  quite  too 
onerous;  and  since  Tom  turns  me  out  of 
my  own  house — fairly  and  properly  mine — and 
then  coolly  offers  me,  with  great  condescen¬ 
sion,  a  part  of  my  own,  “  as  long  as  I  live,”  it  is 
high  time  I  sought  a  more  permanent  establish¬ 
ment. 

Thomas  is  highly  indignant.  Even  the  girl 
in  the  kitchen  declares  against  my  marrying  a 
“  widow  mail.”  My  mother  liegs me,  on  account 
of  “  poor  Tom,”  to  think  better  of  it.  Poor 
Tom,  indeed!  Where  is  poor  Patience P  If 
the  boy  w  ill  get  married,  his  wife  may  take  care 
of  him,  and  1  wish  her  joy  of  it. 

Here  end  the  confessions  of  a  maiden  sister  ; 
for,  liefore  this  appears  in  print.  Miss  Price 
wiU  be  no  more.  1  ought,  perhaps,  to  go  back 
and  correct  the  donbts  at  the  beginning  of  my 
confessions ;  but  no  matter.  I  might  harmonise 
some  apparent  incongruities;  but  they  are  no 
matter  either.  The  thing,  as  it  stands,  is  a  sort 
of  a  diary,  which  Miss  Price  leaves  as  a  legacy 
to  the  mothers  of  our  laud,  to  warn  them  against 
patting  and  wheedling  girls  of  domestic  incli¬ 
nations  into  old-maid  nurses  of  brother  Toms. 
Let  the  boy  creatures  learn  to  take  care  of 
themselves! 

But  then,  after  all,  1  do  hope,  when  my 
son  is  bom,  that  his  ten  eldest  sisters  and 
brothers  will  be  kind  to  him ! 


CniLDBtcN  may  teach  us  one  iilessed,  one  en’i- 
able  art — the  art  of  being  easily  happy.  Kind 
Nature  has  uiven  to  them  that  useful  power  of 
accommodation  to  circumstances  which  compen¬ 
sates  for  so  many  external  disadvantages;  and  it 
s  onlv  by  injiidirious  management  that  it  ia  lost. 
Give  him  but  a  moderate  portion  of  food  and 
kiadnest,  and  the  peaaaut'a  child  ia  more  happy 
than  the  duke't.  Free  from  artiBcial  wants,  un- 
satisted  by  indulgence,  all  nature  ministers  to 
his  pleasures ;  he  can  carve  out  felicity  irom  a 
bit  of  basel  twig,  or  flab  for  it  tucoeaafully  in  a 
{Middle. 


WONDERFUL  CHILDREN. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  the  present  times 
we  have  none  of  those  precocious  prodigies  so 
numerous  in  the  olden  time.  It  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  peculiar  privileges  of  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors  to  produce  those,  infant  miracles 
of  learning  and  science,  the  ”  admirable  Crich¬ 
tons”  (if  the  uurseiy,  who  studied  in  cradles 
and  lectured  from  go-carts.  “  I  was  not,”  says 
the'  quaint  but  must  amusing  Mr.  Evelyn, 
“initiated  into  any  rudiments  till  I  was  /our 
years  old  ;  and  then  one  friar  taught  us  at  the 
church-door  of  Wolton  !”  This — “  lill  I  teat 
four  yean  old” — marks  his  conviction  of  his 
own  backwardness,  in  comparing  himself  with 
other  children  of  his  age  and  times ;  but  it  was 
more  particularly  in  reference  to  the  superior 
wit,  talent,  and  leariiiiig  of  his  own  son,  at  that 
early  period  of  his  brief  existence,  who  was,  to 
use  his  afflicted  father’s  words,  “  a  prodigy  for 
wit  and  understanding.”  A  prodigy,  indeed! 
fur,  “at  two  years  and  a  half  old,  he  could 
perfectly  read  any  of  the  English,  French,  Latin, 
and  Gothic  characters,  pronouncing  the  three 
first  languages  exactly,”  &c.  &c. 

The  terniiuation  of  this  most  short,  splendid, 
and  unnatural  career  is  worth  remarking :  “  He 
died,”  says  Evelyn,  “  at  five  years,  after  six  fits 
of  quartan  ague,  with  which  it  pleased  God  to 
visit  him  ;  though,  in  my  opinion,  he  was  suffo¬ 
cated  by  the  w  omen  and  maids  who  tended  him, 
and  covered  him  too  hot  with  blankets,  as  he 
lay  in  a  cradle,  near  an  exceuire  hot  /re  (in  a 
quartan  fever) !  I  suffered  him  to  be  opened, 
when  they  found  he  was  what  is  vulgarly  called 
livergruwn  I”  What  a  picture !  what  a  history 
of  the  times,  the  state  of  science,  and  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors!  In  the  first  instance,  the 
attributing  an  infliction  to  the  Divine  visitation, 
which  was,  at  the  same  time,  assignable  to 
vulgar  nursery-maids  and  hot  blankets.  In  the 
next,  the  vain  father  not  perceiving  that  the 
'  genius  of  his  child  was  but  disease,  and  his 
supernatural  intelligence  only  the  unnatural 
development  of  faculties,  most  probably  pro* 
duced  by  mal-organisatiou,  which  the  style  of 
his  rearing  and  education  was  so  calculated  to 
confirm.  “  Before  Ills  fifth  year,  he  had  not 
only  skill  to  read  most  written  hands,  hut  to 
decline  all  nouns,  conjugate  the  verbs,  regular 
and  irregular,  learned  out  ‘Fucrilis,’  got  by 
lieart  almost  the  entire  vocabulary  of  Latin  and 
French  primitives,  could  make  congruous  syntax, 
turn  English  into  Latin,  construe  and  prove 
what  he  had  read,  knew  the  piovernment  and 
use  of  relatives,  verbs,  substantives,  ellipses,  and 
many  figures  and  tropes,  and  made  a  consider¬ 
able  progress  in  Comonius’s  *  Janua,’  and  had 
a  strong  passion  fur  Greek.” 

This  is  too  frightful — it  makes  one  shudder 
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NEW  MUSIC. 

Help  tor  the  Turk. — Written  by  J.  St. 
Clement,  composed  by  J.  T.  Cooper.  London : 
Sheppard  New)jpkte-ttreet. — In  tne  old  days  of 
Greek  and  HeWw  history,  and  later  in  the 
times  of  chivalry,  the  song  was  inseparable 
from  the  sword.  Legions  went  to  battle 
chanting  hymns  of  war ;  and  when  they  came 
from  battle  were  met  by  bands  of  virgins,  who, 
with  cvmbal,  and  tabor,  and  their  own  more 
muaical  voices,  proelaimed  the  bravery  and  the 
victories  of  the  soldiers.  Mucli  ns  we  admire, 
however,  the  picture  which  the  mere  imagina¬ 
tion  of  such  a  scene  presents,  we  by  no  means 
recommend  its  revival  to  our  fair  readers ; 
such  an  exhibition  of  female  patriotism  would 
be  more  calculated,  perhaps,  to  astonish  than  to 
gratify  our  gallant  warriors  upon  their  arrival 
at  the  depot  of  the  South-Western  Railway. 
Nevertbel^s,  we  think  it  their  decided  duty 
^the  ladies’,  we  mean)  to  sing  patriotic  songs 
in  tiie  parlour,  and  recommend  “  Help  for  the 
Turk”  as  a  very  good  sung  to  begin  with.  Both 
words  and  music  are  stirring ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a 
eapital  song. 


Tni  LAUPLiOHTSa. — Under  this  odd  title  a 
work  of  fiction  jately  appeared  in  America,  and 
has  created  quite  a  '*  sensatiim.”  It  has  been 
republished  in  England,  in  cheap  form,  and  is 
oeilaini)  an  eioellent  story— graphic,  original, 
and  deeply  interesting.  It  has,  besides,  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  “a  story  with  a  moral," 
pathetically  told ;  and  gives  us  the  most  un¬ 
varnished  idea  of  society  in  America  we  have  yet 
obtained.  That  the  work  will  be  received  here 
with  at  least  great  favour,  therefore,  we  have  no 
doubt. 

FauitCH  SoBGEBT. — The  following  anecdote 
is  told  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  On  visiting  the 
French  eapital,  he  was  asked  by  the  surgeon 
tn  ekej" of  the  Empire  how  many  timet  he  had 
performed  a  certain  wonderful  feat  in  surgery. 
He  replied  that  he  had  performed  the  operation 
thirteen  times.  "Ah.  but,  .Monsieur,  1  hare 
done  him  one  hundred  and  sixty  time.  How 
many  time  did  you  save  his  life  f"  continued  the 
ourious  Frenchman,  alter  he  looked  into  the 
blank  amasement  of  Sir  Astley  t  face.  “  I,"  said 
the  Englishman,  “saved  eleven  out  of  the 
thirteen.  How  many  did  you  save  nut  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  i”*  “  Ah,  Monsieur,  I  lose 
dem  all ;  but  de  operation  was  very  trilliaHte." 

**  I  was  travelling,"  says  M.  Blaze,  “  in  a  dili¬ 
gence.  At  the  place  where  we  changed  horses,  I 
saw  a  good'looking  poodle  dog  (rkten  eanicAe), 
which  came  to  the  coach-door,  and  sat  upon  its 
two  hind  l.-gs,  with  tho  air  of  one  begging  for 
something.  *  Give  him  a  soa.*  said  the  postilion 
tome,  *  and  you  will  see  what  he  will  do  with  it.' 
1  threw  to  him  the  ooin ;  he  picked  it  up,  ran  to 
the  baker’s,  and  brought  back  a  piece  of  bread, 
which  he  ate.  The  dog  had  lielonged  to  a  poor 
bund  man,  lately  dead ;  he  had  no  master,  and 
begged  alms  on  his  own  account." 


Cooiurg,  ^ukling,  anb 

To  CoLLAB  Bbif.— Choose  the  thin  end  of  the 
flank  of  fine  mellow  beef,  but  not  too  fat ;  lay  it 
in  a  dish  with  salt  and  saltpetre,  tom  and  rub  it 
every  day  for  a  week,  and  keep  it  cool.  Take 
out  all  the  bone  and  gristle,  remove  the  skin  of 
the  inside  part,  and  cover  it  thickly  with  the 
following  seasoning,  chopped  small :  a  large 
handful  of  parsley,  the  same  of  sage,  some  thyme, 
marjoram,  pepper,  salt,  and  allspice.  Boll  the 
meat  up  as  tight  as  passible,  bind  it  in  a  cloth 
with  tape,  and  boil  gently  for  seven  or  eight 
hours.  Put  the  beef  under  a  weight  while  hot, 
without  unfastening  the  cloth;  the  shape  will 
then  be  oval. 

Ham  Toast. — A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  ham, 
minced  fine,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  a  table-spoonful 
of  cream,  and  a  httle  good  gravy,  reasoned  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Boil  all  together.  Have  ready 
some  toast,  and  pour  upon  it ;  cover  it  with  floe 
bread,  and  brown  it  nicely. 

8ba-K\il. — Cut  out  the  black  part  of  the 
roots,  well  wash  them,  and  tie  them  together 
I  about  six  in  a  bundle.  Boil  as  asparagus,  and 
I  serve  in  the  same  manner,  with  a  toast  under, 
and  melted  butter  or  cream  sauce. 

Potato-Show.— Pick  out  the  whitest  potatoes, 
put  them  in  cold  water  ;  when  they  begin  to 
crack,  strain  and  put  them  in  a  clean  stewpan 
before  the  fire,  till  they  are  quite  dry  and  fall  to 
I  pieces ;  then  rub  them  through  a  wire-sieve  on 
the  dish  they  are  to  be  servM  in,  and  do  not 
'  disturb  them  afterwards. 

Lohstbs  Sadcb.— Pound  the  coral,  poor  on  it 
two  spoonfuls  of  gravy;  stew  it  with  some  melted 
butter,  and  then  put  in  the  meat  of  the  lobster. 
Let  the  whole  boil  up  once,  and  add  a  little 
lemon-juice. 

A  Good  Saucb  tob  Stbaes. — Pound  fine  one 
ounce  of  black  pepper,  half  an  ounce  of  allspice, 
an  ounce  of  salt,  half  an  ounce  of  grated  horse¬ 
radish,  and  the  same  quantity  ofshmots  carefnlly 
picked.  Put  these  ingredients  into  a  pint  of 
mushroom  ketchup  or  walnut-pickle,  and  let  them 
stand  for  a  fortnight ;  when  it  may  be  strained 
and  bottled.  Either  pour  the  sauce  over  the 
steaks  or  mix  a  little  in  the  gravy. 

OxroBD  PcuDiHO.— Half  a  pound  of  grated 
bread,  half  a  pound  of  currants,  six  eggs,  a  little 
nutmeg,  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar. 
Mix  together,  and  boil  one  hour, 

Bbitisu  Clarbt. — Mix  well  a  quart  of  cider 
with  an  equal  quantity  ot  port  wine,  and  add  two 
ounces  of  French  brandy  ;  fine  down,  and  bottle 
at  the  end  of  five  weeks.  A  most  excellent  wine 
is  the  result. 

Pbbsbbvrd  Stbawbxsbibs  ib  Wihb. — Put  a 
quantity  of  fine  large  strawberries  into  a  wide- 
mouthM  bottle,  and  strew  in  three  large  spoon- 
fuls  of  fine  sugar ;  fill  up  with  Madeira  wine,  or 
sherry. 

Saoo  Puddjno. — Boil  a  quart  of  new  milk 
with  five  or  six  spoonfuls  of  sago,  with  lemon- 
peel,  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  and  sugar.  Mix  with 
four  eggs,  put  a  paste  round  the  dish,  and  bake  in 
a  slow  oveu. 
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PRIZE  COMPOSITIONS. 

In  order  to  pre  competitora  ample  time  to 
mature  tbeir  Essays,  we  now  announce  the  aub- 
jeot  of  the  second  Prize  Composition  of  the 
present  volume,  Riobts  op  WouEiTp'* 

treated  with  especial  reference  to  the  American 
movement,  which  aims  to  obtein  for  women 
admiaaion  to  the  professions  of  law,  medicine, 
the  church,  &o.  Ac.,  and  their  participation 
in  political  and  senatorial  privileges.  Essays 
on  this  aubject  must  be  sent  in  before  the  15th 
ef  June. 


|[ottcts  to  Coms^ronbents. 


•,*  Almost  every  post  brings  us  communics- 
tioDS  Bpplsiiding  the  continued  improvement  of 
our  Utile  Magazine.  If  biiberlo  we  have  not 
noticed  them,  our  subscribers  are  assured  thit 
we  are  none  the  less  gratified  or  grateful ;  and 
they  will  perceive  from  the  present  number  tbst 
we  are  strivin/  to  win  a  continuation  of  those 
encomiums  they  so  plentifully  shower  upon  our 
efforts  It  is  our  resolution  to  make  the 
Magaiine,  by  snre  and  swift  de::rees,  the  hand¬ 
somest,  the  most  entertaining,  and  the  most 
useful  that  ever  was  placed  before  the  public  at 
snoh  a  price ;  if,  indeed,  the  present  number 
does  not  already  warrant  us  in  claiming  that 
distincii'in  lor  tne  Ehulisuwoiiah’s  Oumkstic 
Maoazi.vk. 

Haky  F.— S  'versl  depilatories  are  sold  at  the 
Uairdresoers,  but  we  will  nut  venture  to  re.om- 
mend  any,  from  the  dratructivo  effect  they 
generally  produce  upon  the  skin. 

Y.  W.  Z.— Perhaps  some  one  of  our  cor¬ 
respondents  is  able  to  supply  Y.  W.  Z.  with  a 
receipt  for  raxor-paste ;  also,  to  make  ale  "  cleat 
and  Uvely.” 

A.  A— H  (Haslingden,  near  Manchester)  hif 
tent  us  light  cheques  of  the  second  volume,  ano 


yiwr  of  the  first  volume,  which  relate  only  to 
the  watches,  already  distributed.  The  latter 
cheques,  therefore,  are  now  valueless.  To  ob¬ 
tain  a  chance  for  a  gold  chain,  our  subscriber 
must  forward  the  other  four  cheques  of  the 
second  volume  ;  which  are  printed  in  the  nnm- 
here  of  January,  February,  March,  and  April, 
of  the  present  year. 

M.  M.  D,  is  thanked  for  her  very  oompli- 
mentary  lines,  which,  however,  it  would  be 
scaroely  modest  to  insert. 

F.  K.  D. — Your  verses  "  To  my  Baby  asla^’’ 
are  very  feeling,  but  from  errors  of  oonstruotion 
we  are  compelled  to  deoline  them. 

P.  F.— To  be  candid,  it  la  by  no  means  ex¬ 
cellent. 

Mabt  M.— With  a  few  corrections,  the  song 
it  inserted,  for  the  sake  of  its  heartiness  and  ita 
usefulness.  The  articles  you  name  were  chiefly 
from  the  pens  of  Grace  Greenwood  and  Fanny 
Fern. 

Mauia  M.  L.'s  veraea  have  to  genuine  a  ring, 
that  we  are  loth  to  print  them  disHgured  by  a  few 
small  faults.  If  Mabia  M.  L.  will  favour  us  with 
her  private  address,  we  shall  be  happy  to  pmnt 
out  those  few  errors,  and  to  receive  the  poem 
amended. 

H.  9.— Your  poem  betrays  originality  and  a 
cultivated  ear.  Like  the  alrave,  however,  we  do 
not  print  it,  because,  being  so  good,  it  might 
easily  be  made  to  read  so  much  better.  If 
H.  9.  will  also  oblige  us  with  her  address,  we 
will  gladly  cuinmiinicate  our  opinion  and  advice 
in  detail.  We  have  never  received,  in  one  day, 
two  poems  which  promite  so  fairly  as  those  of 
U.  9.  and  Mahia  M.  L. 

II.  P.  is  already  answered  privately. 

Ahxiods  iKtliiiBBB. — The  marriage  would  be 
legal. 

C.  L. — Tibbenham  Hall,  though  by  no  means 
ill  written,  we  are  compelled  to  decline. 

Constaht  Subscbibxb  (Aahton-uuder-Lyne) 
shall  be  accommodated. 

M  K.  P — Try  this  remedy.  Fill  a  wine-bottle 
with  hot  water  and  bold  your  ear  over  the  mouth 
to  receive  the  steam.  Closely  bind  your  bead 
up  in  flannel,  upon  removing  your  ear  from  the 
liuttle,  to  prevent  cold.  But  the  ear,  like  the 
eye,  is  a  very  delicate  organ,  and  it  would  be 
far  best  to  consult  an  auriat  or  surgeon. 

8.  A.  T  (Derby)  must  sand  the  Publisbers 
not  the  number  of  her  cheqne  alone,  but  the 
cheque  itself,  with  her  address  written  on  it ; 
and  with  this  fint  cheque  she  must  send  the 
eleven  others  which  she  will  find  printed  on  the 
wrapper  of  her  magazinea.  The  feature  of  our 
Magazine  to  which  9.  A.  T.  allude#  oaunot  be 
renewed. 

Emily  (Cheshnnt) — A  cover  (or  case)  being 
bought,  any  bookbinder  will  bind  the  volume  fur 
a  few  penoe. 

Mhs.  M.— The  dinner-mat  does  not  possess 
sulfic  ent  originality, 

L.  M .  T. — “  Moore’s  Grave"  is  too  much  like 
the  "  Woodpecker  tapping"  to  command  our 
sympathies,  to  say  nothing  of  tbs  fact  that  in 


WIT  AND  WISDOM.— THINGS  WORTH  KNOWING. 


SO 


8Ktt  anb  SSlisbom. 

The  follomog  it  the  conclution  of  a  coDverM* 
tioQ  between  two  bit  b -spirited  Insbwomen»  wbo  I 
were  enjojinic  a  *'  dudeen’*  tofetber  B  other  I 
tbe  Betorni  Bill,  Judj/'  said  the  ladj  in  tbe 
▼ariegated  petticoat ;  **  what  good  has  it  done 
usP'*  **  Devil  a  bit,  that  I  know  of,  darlint,** 
said  the  heroine  in  the  military  j**cket.  **  Y  ou’ve 
joat  guested  it,  sure ;  myself  itHhe  one  that  got 
Miking  at  all,  at  all,  by  tbe  Keform  Bill ;  but  by 
the  cholera  I  got  $ev9n  good  gard$  qf  Jlanntl.** 
*'Trae  enough,  darlint,  the  cholera’s  the  thinf^; 
and,  with  tbe  blessing  of  God,  we’U  have  it  again 
this  taiton.’* 

A  common  conncilman’s  wife,  who  had  been 
hit  servant,  paying  her  daughter  a  visit  at  school, 
and  inquiring  what  progress  she  had  m'tda  in 
her  education,  the  governess  answered,  *'  Pretty 
good,  madam.  Mist  is  very  attentive;  if  she 
wants  anTthing,  it  it  a  capacity ;  but  for  that  defl- 
cienoy,yoo  know,  we  must  not  blame  Arr.**  **  No, 
madam/*  replied  the  mother ;  **  but  1  blame  you 
for  not  having  mentioned  it  before,  fur  her  father, 
thank  Ood!  can  afford  bis  daughter  a 
and  I  beg  the  may  have  one  immediately,  cost 
what  it  may.’* 

A  lady  consulted  8t.  Francis  of  Sales  on  the 
lawfulness  of  using  rouge.  **Why,’*  said  be, 

some  pious  men  object  to  it ;  others  see  no 
harm  •in  it;  but  for  my  part,  I  hold  a  middle 
course,  and  allow  you  to  wear  it  on  one  cheek.** 

It  is  not  poverty  so  much  as  pretence  that 
harasses  a  ruined  man— the  struggle  l>etween  a 
proud  mind  and  an  empty  purse — the  keepiitg 
op  a  hollow  show  that  must  soon  come  to  an 
end.  Have  the  courage  to  appear  poor,  and  you 
disarm  poverty  of  its  sharpest  sting. 

Those  who  command  themselves  command 
others. 

A  horsedealer  had  a  son,  wbo,  being  a  lad  of 
spirit,  proposed  as  a  novel  eiperiment,  to  open 
a  stable  on  the  principle  of  honest  dealing  ;  mit  j 
the  father,  pruoent  man!  discouraged  the  idea,  i 
remarking  that  **  be  disliked  speculation.** 

An  American  paper  states  that  a  minister  bap* 
tising  some  negroes  in  the  Missouri,  haviug 
^Uowed  a  fat  negress  to  slip  through  his  fingers 
into  deep  water,  where  she  was  drowned,  ex* 
claimed  with  great  Bang  froid,  **  There’s  one 
gone  to  glory !  Fetch  another  I’* 

F.gotism  is  a  horse  that  never  tires. 

Lawyers  are  like  nutcrackers ;  if  you  come 
between  them,  they  are  sure  to  make  you  come 
out  of  your  shell. 

We  are  not  more  ingenious  in  searching  out 
bad  motives  for  good  actions  when  performed  by 
others,  than  good  motives  for  bad  actions  when 
performed  by  ourselves. 

Were  grumblers  against  fate  fairly  to  compute 
the  hours  which  they  pass  in  esse  and  pleasure, 
they  would  be  found  far  to  exceed  those  which 
are  spent  in  pain,  either  of  mind  or  body. 

A  good  name  will  wear  out ;  a  bad  name  may 
be  turned;  but  a  nick  name  lasts  for  ever. 

No  man  ever  offended  his  conscience,  but,  first 
or  last,  it  was  revenged  upon  him  for  it. 

The  vine  liears  three  kind  of  grapes :  the  first, 
pleasure;  tbe  second,  vice;  tbe  third,  repent¬ 
ance. 


Sbtngc  iDorib  .^nobring. 

l  Tloweii  Pots  ton  Booms.— Fill  a  pot  with 
coarse  moss  of  anv  kind,  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  would  be  filleo  with  earth,  sud  place  a  cat- 
tin,  or  a  seed  in  this  moss ;  it  will  succeed  acmi. 
rabljr,  especiall;  with  plants  destined  to  ornsment 
a  drawing-room.  In  such  a  situation,  plants 
grown  in  mots  will  tbrire  better  than  in  g^en 
mould,  and  possess  the  rery  great  adrantage  of 
not  causing  dirt,  by  the  earth  washing  out  of 
them  when  watered.  For  transportation,  plants 
rooted  in  moss  tre  said  to  be  belter  adapted,  on 
account  of  their  lightness.  The  explanation  of 
the  practice  seems  to  be  this :  that  moss  rammed 
into  a  pot,  and  subjected  to  coi  tinual  watering, 
is  soon  brought  into  a  state  of  decompoeition, 
when  it  becomes  a  rery  pure  vegetable  mould ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  very  pure  Tegetable 
mould  is  the  most  proper  of  all  materials  for  the 
growth  of  almost  all  kinds  of  pisnts.  The  most 
would  also  not  retain  more  moisture  than  pre¬ 
cisely  the  quantity  l>ast  adapted  to  the  absorbent 
powers  of  the  root,  a  condition  which  can  soarcely 
be  obtained,  with  any  certainty,  by  the  use  of 
earth. 

To  Wash  akd  Clran  Olotss.— Wash  them 
in  sosp  and  water  till  tbe  dirt  is  got  out,  then 
stretch  them  on  wooden  bands,  nr  pull  them  out 
in  their  proper  shspe.  Never  wring  them,  as 
that  puts  them  out  of  form,  and  makes  them 
shrink ;  put  them  one  iipuii  another  and  press 
the  water  out.  Then  rub  tlic  following  mixture 
over  the  outside  of  the  gloves  : — If  wanted  quite 
yellow,  take  yellow  ochre ;  it  quite  wliite,  pipe¬ 
clay  i  if  between  tbe  two,  mix  a  little  of  eaoh 
together.  By  proper  niixi  tire  of  these  any  shade 
may  bo  produced.  Mix  the  colour  with  beer  or 
vinegar.  Let  them  dry  giadually,  not  too  near 
the  tire,  nor  in  too  hot  a  sun;  when  they  are 
about  half  dried,  rub  them  well,  and  stretch  them 
out  to  keen  them  from  shrinking,  and  to  soften 
them.  When  they  are  well  rubbed  and  dried, 
take  a  small  esne  and  hi  at  them,  then  brush 
them;  when  this  is  done,  iron  them  rather  warm, 
with  a  piece  of  paper  over  them,  but  do  not  let 
the  iron  bo  too  hot. 

To  Impkotb  Tba.— M.  Soyer  recommends 
housekeepers  to  place  the  teapot  with  tbe  dry 
tea  in  it  upon  the  bob  for  a  little  while  befoia 
making.  This  plan  ceriainly  impro.ea  both 
sirengih  and  flavour,  itsin-water,  when  pure, 
is  the  best  for  making  all  infusions,  including  tea, 
of  course ;  since  the  solvent  powers  of  water  are 
great  iu  proportion  to  ita  freedom  from  earthy 
saiU. 

An  Excillint  Cosmitic. — An  inAision  of 
horse^adi^h  in  cold  milk, 

A  N  ATOBAL  DBNTir  sicr.— The  common  straw¬ 
berry  iaanatural  dentifrice;  nnditsjuioe,  without 
any  preparation,  dissolves  the  calcareous  incrus¬ 
tations  of  the  teeth,  and  rendera  the  bieath  sweet 
and  agreeable. 

To  PiKTiHT  THi  Smokino  OR  A  Lamf.— Boak 
tbe  wick  in  rtrong  vinegar,  and  dry  well  before 
you  use  it ;  it  will  then  hum  swe  t  and  pleasant, 
and  amply  compensate  for  the  trifling  trouble  of 
preparing  it. 
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twaWe  Unaa  there  are  only  three  rhymea.  It 
opeoa  thua— 

I  knew  by  the  qnletnde  relsning  around 

Tbiii  iti6  swMt  ipot  1  •ought  for  at  length  muit  be 
near— 

a  wicked  plagiariim  of  the  "  Woodpecker 

FADOHarrs  will  find  a  cheque  in  every  one  of 
the  last  twelve  numbers.  These  she  must  send 
at  onee  to  the  oflloe,  with  her  name  and  address 
OB  the  first  cheque.  They  entitle  her  to  a  chance 
of  vrinning  one  of  the  chains. 

M.  H.  (Rugby),  and  Lixzib  (Northampton).— 
By  an  error  of  the  press,  w.  c.  and  w.  was  printed 
lor  D.  o.  and  n. 

J.  D.  (Ormskirk).— We  are  unable  to  inform 
you. 

M.  J.  M. — Tbe  question  is  too  deli.-ate  to 
decide.  Since  fair  heart  never  won  fair  lady, 
we  should  advise  “  the  gentleman  ’’  to  put  tbe 
best  interpretation  on  the  matter. 

Mtss  C,  (Bexley)  has  been  answered  privately. 

Haie-otb. — A  subscriber  asks  for  a  receipt 
for  dyeing  hair  of  the  •*  lightest  shade.*'  Per¬ 
haps  one  of  our  many  correspondents  can  furnish 
her  with  a  receipt. 

E.  J.  is  very  sincerely  thanked  for  the  interest 
she  appears  to  take  in  the  Hagaxine.  Her  sug- 
geation  shall  receive  our  best  consideration,  and 
we  hope  by  following  out  the  improvements  she 
so  flatteringly  commends  to  retain  her  good 
opinion. 

Gbbman  Fattebns. — Can  any  subscriber  in¬ 
form  B.  J.  of  the  Herman  metnud  of  taking  a 
paper  measure. cent  for  a  dress  P 

F.  M.  B.'s  second  attempt  is  better  than  the 
first ;  yet  it  o  'ntains  too  many  commonplaces, 
and  is  too  often  unrhythmical,  to  qualify  it  for 
inicrtioo. 

J.  H.  8.  (Cirencester).  —  Bee  the  answer  to 
B.  A.  T.  above. 

Mart  EvAWOBLtirB  8.— We  hope  to  bo  par¬ 
doned  if  we  decline  to  assist  you  in  the  solution 
of  *•  the  pussle  set  from  Boripture,”  or  to  furnish 
you  with  any  new“pnxsle’*  from  the  same  source. 

Topst. — Exercise  and  spare  diet.  The  advice 
of  Mr.  Aberaethy  in  regard  to  the  gout  may  as 
truly  apply  to  you,  "  Live  on  threepence  a  day, 
and  earn  it."  The  application  you  name  should 
be  external. 

M.  8.— There  is  so  striking  a  disparity  between 
the  diction  of  the  poem  you  send  us  and  its  ortho¬ 
graphy  that  we  are  inclined  to  ask  if  it  he  really 
original.  Almost  every  line  is  perfectly  rhyth¬ 
mical,  and  some  are  unusually  elegant;  and  yet 
there  is  scarce  a  line  without  a  word  mis-spelt. 

F.  M.  B.— Your  Essay  on  Education  was  pri¬ 
vately  acknowledged  tome  weeks  since. 

F.  F.— The  cheques  were  right.  The  subject 
for  a  Prixe  Composition  will  he  found  under  ttio 
bead  ‘‘Notices  to  Corresjvradenls,’'  both  in  the 
loat  number  and  the  present. 

MAVBiBn.— We  believe  the  derivation,  as  you 
state  it,  is  the  correct  one, 

Bbssii. — Y*ou  have  overlooked  the  cheque. 
You  will  Hod  it  on  tbe  wrapper,  as  usual. 

Barbara,  Fl  irsmob  Emiut,  and  other  cor¬ 
respondents  who  write  for  patterns,  are  ini'urmrd 
that,  if  fouiblt,  we  will  obligo  them. 


Cnpib’fi  Ifttttt- IJag. 

Thb  Casb  or  Albvbt.— In  the  Marah  nanib«r 
of  the  presont  jear  we  i^ranted  publicity  to  tbe 
wishes  of  a  certain  Albikt,  who  needed  **  a 
woman  to  wife."  Perhaps  we  were  rather  nn- 
prophetio  of  the  result  wnen  ws  printed  the  gist 
of  Albbrt'8  letter.  Perhaps  we  did  not  expect 
to  receive  nine  communioations  on  the  anbject 
from  nine  several  gentlewomen — almost  all  (evi' 
dentlv)  well  educated,  several  very  serious,  and 
all  claiming  what  we  are  hound  to  aeoord, 
courteous  attention.  However,  here.  O  happy 
Albbrt  I  here  on  our  table  lie  these  nine  letters 
all  of  a  row— eaoh  silently  asserting  its  preten¬ 
sions  ;  and  we  feel  that  we  can  do  no  l*'ss  than 
to  quote  them,  Beriaiim.  The  first,  Honobia 
FiirifT  OoBDOiv,  begs  modestly  to  present  her¬ 
self  as  a  candidate  for  Albrrt’s  afftfotions. 
Although  Honoria  does  not  think  {liko  Bome) 
that  mere  beauty  is  requisite  to  make  one  be¬ 
loved,  she  thinks  it  he9t  to  begin  with  a  de¬ 
scription  of  her  personal  appearance.  In  height, 
Horobia  is  about  five  feet  five ;  io  figure,  the 
medium  between  too  stout  and  too  .thin;  her 
hair  is  of  a  glossy  black,  which  she  wears  disposed 
in  ringlets.  Honoria  is  a  brunette  The  ex* 
pression  of  her  features  when  in  repose  is  rather 
melancholy — her  eyes  like  those  of  **  the  lonely 
I  sphinx  ;*’  but,  when  animated,  some  of  her 
I  admirers  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  are  **  very 
wicked.  ”  Honoria  believes  she  is  easily  won 
kindness,  and  knows  she  can  never  be  forced. 
As  to  her  accomplishments,  they  are  rather 
solid  than  numerous.  Honoria  suggests  that 
of  course  she  is  young;  and  8h<  uld  Albrbt 
fancy  her  description  of  herself,  she  will  be 
happy  to  enter  into  a  correspondence  with  him ; 
hut  must  first  be  perfectly  assured  that  he  is  a 
man  of  honourable  character  and  occupying  a 
respectable  position  in  U‘e,  of  educated  iniod 
ana  gentl^manlv  liearing.  Exit  the  well-spoken 

Honoria. - f5lli  r  E.  wishes  to  know  what  kind 

of  a  wife  Albrnt  desires.  She  wonders  if  she 
should  suit  him,  and  still  more  if  be  would  suit 
her?  And,  in  short,  if  he  van  sitisfy  her  on 
those  important  p  dnts,  character  and  position, 
she  will  not  object  to  an  introduction.  Ellir 
apologises  for  her  bruBquetie  and  retires. A.  8. 
begs  to  bring  herself  before  Albkrt's  notice, 
f^eeling  assured  he  would  find  in  her  every  ac¬ 
complishment  befitting  a  true  Enulishwoman. 
A.  8.  is  twenty-three;  but  before  savin.:  more 
for  herself  will  await  the  particulars  Albbrt 
proposes  to  give,  and  roost  anxiously  too.— ~ 
A.  B.  C.  is  equalif  frank.  If  Albrkt  is  an 
honourable  man,  she  will  be  glad  to  l»e  intro¬ 
duced  to  him.  A.  B.  C.  is  twenty,  tail,  fttir,  not 
thou  ’hi  plain,  a  good  housekeeper  ;  and  Ihou.'b 
she  pUvs  tbe  pianoforte,  sings,  dunces,  au  i  visits 
in  good  society,  can  make  a  shirt  as  w*-||  as  any¬ 
one.  and  undertakes  to  keep  all  the  buttons  on ! 
()  rare  A.  H.  C. !  And  in  a  postscript,  intended 
for  editorial  eyes  alone,  we  are  in‘orm.*d  that 
she  actually  makes  **  her  own  and  her  sister’s 

dresses  !" - Jhhnib  Mat  isasham  -d  uy  answer 

4LnRKT‘s  nott',  and  under  oth^r  circumstances 
should  not  do  so.  J  asst  k’s  father  list  resolved 
that  she  shall  marry  the  son  ot  an  old  triend-~ 
one  whom  she  can  neither  love  nor  respect ;  and 
IS  anxious  to  esespe  a  fate  that  at  present 


CUPnyS  LETTER.BAG. 


aeemi  ineritable.  Jsssii  spcaki  French,  read* 
Italian,  ainn,  plaji,  and  drawi ;  her  hair  and 
eyea  ara  da»  :  and  her  age  ia  eighteen.  dsaaiB 
in  not  portio^eaa;  but  aa  aha  truata  Albiit 
onlr  looka  for  a  wife  who  would  lore  him  dearly, 
will  aa^  nothing  of  that.  Ot  rourae  Albbbt 
moat  gire  the  particnlara  he  nromiaea.  And  we 

pntaaide  J  EaaY  Max’aelegantly-writtennote. - 

Gbbaldibb  S.  bega  to  offer  beraelf  to  ALBiKT’a 
notice.  She  tbinkn,  although  hia  words  are  few, 
aha  shall  find  in  him  a  kindred  spirit.  Is  it 
allowable  for  her  to  make  a  few  inquiries  about 
Albbri  t  Is  the  beauty  in  his  heart  equal  to 
that  of  his  outward  appearance  P  Has  he  suffi¬ 
cient  to  allow  an  ample  supply  of  “  pin  money.” 
And,  ffnally,  is  ha  calculated  to  make  a  good 
hnalmd  P  She  will  not  be  rain  enough  to  men¬ 
tion  her  personal  appearance,  but  she  has  a 
oheerfnl  and  amiable  disposition,  and  would  do 
ererrthing  she  could  to  make  Alsbbt  happy, 

Shenas  £400  per  annum. - Jabbt  insists  that 

Albbbt  on^ht  to  be  very  grateful  to  the  kind 
Rditor  for  mseriiDg  bis  request,  and  bega  to 
propound  the  following  ouestioos  "  How  is  it 
Albbbt  cannot  meet  witn  a  partner  for  life  if  he 
kind,  amiable,  and  anxious  to  meet  wiih  one  P 
la  he  Irring  in  some  secluded  spot  where  there 
is  no  one  of  suitable  rank  or  position  wiffing  to 
become  a  comforter  and  consoler  in  time  of 
trouble,  and  the  companion  and  sharer  of  his 
'oysP’’  Jabbt  confesses  herself  interested  in  bis 
case !  and,  if  Albbbt  feel  inclined,  would  like 
to  hear  ftirther  particulars  from  him.  Letters 
tent  to  an  address  in  the  Editor's  keeping  will, 
she  assures  us  (and  Albbbt),  meet  due  attention. 

- gBOWDRor  would  also  like  to  hear  more  of 

Albbbt.  Her  situation  peculiarly  shuu  her 
from  acquaintance,  and  ane  offers  herself  to 
Albbbt  if  be  thinks  sn  affectionate  heart,  with¬ 
out  beauty  or  fortune,  worth  accepting.  Snow- 
UBor  it  rather  tall,  and  iuclined  to  esiioiipotHf, 
and  has  dark-brown  hair.  Her  education  is 
plain,  but  she  is  considered  a  good  housekeeper. 
She  does  not  wish  for  wealth,  but  would  like  a 
husband  who  would  be  happy  by  hit  own  dreside, 
and  return  the  lore  he  would  wish  she  should 
entertain  for  him.  SBOwnioris  sure  she  should 

make  adesoted  wife. - -1  be  last  remaining  letter 

IS  from  IsABBLLA,  and  is  addressed  more  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  Editor.  Isabella  begs  the  may 
not  be  thought  Md  or  presuming  in  presenting 
herself  to  Albert’s  notice.  She  is  nineteen 
years  of  age,  about  Are  feet  five  inches  in  height, 
and  of  fair  complexion  ;  *  but,”  says  Ibabell.\, 
**  I  am  poor,  though  I  flatter  myself  I  could 
make  as  good  a  wife  as  if  I  bad  a  fortune  of  my 
own.”  But  being  poor,  Isabella  thinks  that, 
if  Albert  is  a  rich  msn,  of  course  he  would  not 
think  of  her ;  and,  if  we  k/tow  him  to  be  rich, 
begs  as  a  favour  that  her  letter  may  not  be  com¬ 
municated  to  him.  Isabella  would  not  have 
taken  this  method  of  introduction  but  for  the 
dreary  and  nnsympaihetic  nature  of  her  position ; 
which  she  des.'ribet  with  such  simplicity  and 
frankness  as  commands  belief.  And  so  we  bare 
run  through  the  communications  of  Albert’s 
fhir  friends,  and  presented  them  to  him  in  their 
ewn  language,  it  may  tie  fair  to  add  that  bis 
note  seemed  p^ectly  in  earnest,  whatever  may 
be  the  disposition  of  those  who  have  replied  to  it. 

W.  H. — '’  I  am  a  timid  young  maa,  but  have 
fsllen  deeperately  in  love  with  a  young  lady,  and 


I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  my  suit  is 
favourably  received,  but  I  am  too  timio  to  pro¬ 
pose.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  according  to 
etiquette  if  I  employed  a  friend  of  mine  to  pro¬ 
pose  for  me  P  He  IS  a  married  man,  but  Ido 
not  like  even  asking  him  witboat  your  advice.’'*— 
Propose  for  thyseli,  W,  H. 

B.  8.  M.  —  Take  the  straightforward  course; 
speak  quietly  to  him  of  what  you  have  beard,  and 
ask  to  know  the  truth. 

£.  L.  (Dorset.)—"  'Will  yon  give  me  a  little 
advice  in  your  next  number,  as  I  have  got  into 
great  difficulty,  and  between  two  stoob  am 
almost  afraid  of  coming  to  the  ground.  My 
case  is  as  follows : — A  young  man  has  been  paying 
me  great  attention,  and  avowed  hia  love  tor  me, 
which  was  quite  agreeable  to  my  feelings,  but  I 
had  an  attachment  for  another  at  the  same  time. 
My  first  lover  went  to  America,  and  baa  been 
corresponding  with  me  for  the  last  six  years, 
unknown  to  my  other  suitor.  However,  my 
first  is  now  in  good  circumstances,  and  expecM 
shortly  in  England,  with  the  intention  of  making 
me  bis  wife.  Will  you  kindly  give  me  your 
advice,  saying  which  1  ought  to  accept.  I  nave 
made  promises  to  bothP” — We  admire  the 
frankness  of  our  correspondent’s  statement ;  and 
as  she  dors  not  seem  to  be  bored  by  "  feelings,” 
we  advise  her  to  settle  the  matter  aa  many  more 
important  things  have  been  settled,  'foes  up 
a  halfpenny,  and  cry  "  heads”  for  the  American 
suitor;  if,  however,  it  comes  up  "tails,”  she 
must  of  course  decide  for  the  other  happy  man. 

Kdith  (Dalston).— Ton  must  seek  an  answer 
in  bis  character. 

Mibhie's  difficnltT  is  embarrassing.  A  gen¬ 
tleman  treats  her  with  marked  affection  ;  Mibbib 
looks  cold.  Gentleman  sends  presents;  MurwiB 
refuses  them.  Nevertheless,  the  gentlemsn  per¬ 
severes— sends  bis  presents  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  cannot  be  returned,  and  otherwise 
continues  his  assaults  upon  the  heart  of  Mibbib. 
But  business  calls  him  away  ;  be  ctill  writes  to 
Mibbib,  but  says  not  a  word  of  love.  Mean¬ 
while,  she  says,  she  has  found  that  *'  absence 
makes  the  heart  grow  fonder,”  and  now  she  is 
“  deeply  in  love  with  him.”  Wbst  is  to  be 
doneP  Mibbib  has  a  wilful  mind;  she  must 
now  tarry  till  the  gentleman  renews  his  atten¬ 
tions,  and  smile  upon  him— when  she  gets  an 
opportunity. 

Emilt  8.— There  is  a  young  gentleman  who 
is  always  looking  at  onr  correspondent  in  church  ; 
and  if  she  should  by  any  cbance  happen  to  look 
up,  their  eyes  meet !  He  smiles  if  be  meets  her, 
but  doesn't  speak.  Ur  is  of  good  character, 
Emily  has  beard.  If  he  tIoK/d  happen  to  speak, 
may  Emily  answer  him  or  notf  All  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  his  observation;  bnt  if  it  be 
oi  a  trivial  and  not  impertinent  nature  (and  it  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  about  the  weather),  she  may 
answer  with  propriety. 

Abbb  (Hyde  Fark).— Wo  feel  that  your  posi¬ 
tion  requires  very  careful  onnaideration,  and 
confess  ourselves  loth  to  advise.  It  would  be 
unwise  to  do  violence  to  yonr  feelings,  and  many 
and  many  a  woman  is  made  nnbappy  by  taking 
as  her  lord  and  head  a  man  of  inferior  capacity 
and  manners.  (Read  Thackeray’s  "Esmond.’’) 
Consider,  however,  whether  your  pride  does 
not  mislead  you,  and  carefully  estimate  the 
character  of  your  friend. 
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Wl  were  weeping  round  her  pillow. 
For  we  knew  that  she  must  die : 
It  was  night  within  our  bosoms — 

It  was  night  within  the  sky. 

There  were  seren  of  ns  children— 

I  the  oldest  one  of  all ; 

▼OL.  III. 


So  I  tried  to  whisper  comfort, 

But  the  blinding  tears  would  fall. 

On  my  knee  my  little  brother 

Leaned  his  aching  brow  and  wept, 
And  my  sister’s  long  black  tresses 
O’er  my  heaving  bosom  swept. 
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The  shadow  of  an  aa  fni  fear 
Came  o’er  me  as  I  trod. 

To  lay  the  harden  of  our  ^ef 
Before  the  throne  of  Chid. 

“  Oh,  be  kind  to  one  another !” 

Was  my  motlier’s  pleading  prayer. 
As  her  hand  lay  like  a  snow-flake 
On  the  baby’s  golden  hair. 

Then  a  glory  honnd  her  forehead. 
Like  the  glory  of  a  eroaii, 

And  in  the  silent  na  of  death 
The  star  of  life  went  down. 

Her  lateft  breath  was  home  away 
Upon  that  loving  prayer. 

And  the  hand  grew  heavier,  pahr. 

In  the  baby’s  golden  hair. 


THE  WATCHWORD. 

In  a  sequestered  part  of  the  rich  and  fertile 
vale  of  Gl^organsnirc  there  stood,  some  years 
since,  a  small  cottage  neatly  built,  and  bearing 
marks  of  superiority  over  any  other  in  the 
neighbourhood.  A  patdi  of  ground  belonging 
to  it  was  surrounded  by  a  thick  hedge-row, 
which  nearly  concealed  the  cottage  from  public 
view ;  and  the  only  entrance  to  the  place  was 
by  a  small  wicket,  whieli  was  k^t  constantly 
l^ed  inside.  The  cottage  was  inhabited  by  a 
lespectaUe-louking  old  couple,  but  the  woman 
never  went  beyand  the  precincts  of  her  small 
territory,  and  the  man  only  when  necessity 
obliged  him  to  visit  the  nearest  markd'town. 
Ho  stranger  was  admitted  inside  the  gnte  ;  if 
permission  to  enter  was  demanded,  it  was  civilly 
but  peremptorily  denied. 

When  this  conple  first  took  up  their  resi¬ 
dence  here,  strange  r^mrts  had  gone  abroad  of 
their  being  accompanied  by  a  third  person;  but 
whether  that  person  wwe  male  or  female,  young 
or  old,  handsome  or  otherwise,  could  never  be 
determined.  Amongst  the  higher  class  in  the 
neigh liourhood  the  subject  was  little  noticed  ; 
and  as  tlie  peasant  ry  were  not  addicted  to  pry¬ 
ing  into  the  affairs  of  uilicrs,  they  took  no 
pains  to  unravel  the  mystery.  However,  any 
cariosity  occasioned  by  the  settlement  of  Jen¬ 
kins  and  his  wife  at  the  cottage  soon  died 
away,  and  in  the  ronrse  of  a  few  years  it  ceased 
to  be  spoken  of. 

It  chanced  about  this  period  that  Mr.  Egcr- 
ton,  a  gentleman  who  had  lately  returned  from 
India  with  a  princely  fortune,  eoneeived  tlie 
wish  to  establish  himself  in  Soutli  Wales.  A 
large  sum  of  mouey  soon  made  him  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  a  considerable  property  in  Glamor¬ 


ganshire,  including  that  part  of  the  vale  in 
which  stood  the  cottage  of  Jenkins;  and  a 
favourable  site  was  imm^utcly  chosen  for  the 
erection  of  a  family  vcmdeBce. 

The  best  hoim  and  CKpeetations  of  the 
tenantry  were  fiilfllM.  Mr.  Egerton  proved  a 
most  excellent  landlord,  and  prosper!^  reigned 
about  him.  Mrs.  Egerton,  too,  delighted  in 
doing  good,  and  wna  anon  as  mnch  honoured 
and  bdoved  by  the  poorer  class  at  she  was 
admired  and  esteemod  by  the  higher  ranks. 
Their  son  Frank  was  then  just  four  and  twenty, 
a  fine,  animated,  generoui,  iqm-hearted  young 
BMui.  He  was  not  atrikin^  handsome,  yet 
there  was  something  so  iiveiiitibly  attractive 
in  his  oountenanee  and  mannera,  that  all  who 
knew  him  pronorfheed  him  to  be  the  moat 
engaging  perioo  of  their  acquaintance. 

The  white  cottage  inhabited  by  Jenkins  and 
his  wile  did  not  long  escape  the  notice  of  Frank 
Egerton.  When  he  first  observed  it,  the  air  of 
Beatites.s  and  seclusion  that  breathed  around 
the  place  excited  at  once  his  interest  and  his 
curiosity.  To  gratify  the  latter  he  thought  he 
had  onl^  to  a.sk  for  admittance  to  the  cottam. 
Hastening,  therefore,  to  the  Uttle  gate,  ne 
knocked  at  it  gently,  and  when  Jenkins  ap¬ 
peared,  he  begged  permission  to  enter. 

“  What  is  your  business,  friend  P”  demanded 
the  old  man. 

“  Your  eottage  looks  so  inviting,”  naid  Frank, 
“  that  I  wish  to  enter  it,  and  to  ’feroomc  ac¬ 
quainted  with  its  inhabitants.” 

“  We  arc  thankful  for  the  fevonr  proposed,” 
said  Jenkins,  “  bnt  must  heg  to  dewe  it.  I 
cannot  admit  a  stranger  hare.” 

“I  ran  claim  aeqaaintauee  vriih  ■any  of 
your  neighbours,”  ooid  Frank;  '“aod  1  hope 
you  will  not  be  less  indimari  tiiqy^tp  look 
niKin  me  as  a  frieud.” 

“  I  am  sorry  to  refeoe  you,  sir,  hut  it  is  not 
in  my  power  to  grant  jmt  request.”  He  bowed 
rcs]iectfully  as  no  spoke,  omo,  wsutiag  not  for 
fartlier  ooUoqny,  he  baatoued  bock  to  the  house. 

Egerton,  unaccnstooMl  to  he  thamrled  in 
his  wishes,  stood  anmaed  at  this  nnlooked- 
for  refusal.  He  thought  of  lionnding  over 
the  w'iekct  to  satisfy  liis  curiosity — and  this 
he  could  have  done  with  case;  but  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  reflection  made  him  alter  his  intention. 
“  Yonder  poor  cottager,”  said  he,  “  is  a  British 
subject,  and  as  such  he  is  free  to  close  his  gate 
ngiuiist  the  proudest  noble  in  the  realm ;”  then, 
turning  liomewards,  he  retraced  his  steps  at  a 
more  deliberate  pace  than  he  was  wont  to  use. 
His  curiosity  wa.s  still  more  excited  on  learning 
the  strange  reports  which  had  been  in  circula¬ 
tion  when  Jenkins  first  arrived  in  the  country ; 
and  he  could  not  but  feel  impressed  with  the 
lielief  that  there  was  some  person  concealed 
witiiin  the  cotf:ige,  to  whom,  perhaps,  he  could 
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afford  relief.  How  he  aliould  tempt  the  surly 
ptorter  to  let  him  pass  the  f(»te  bec<ime  tlie  ques¬ 
tion  i  and  he  resolved  to  wateh  night  and  day, 
in  the  hope  tome  lucky  chance  might  obtain  an 
entrance  I'ur  him. 

It  was  now  the  montli  of  October ;  the  wea¬ 
ther  was  fine,  and  the  moon  and  stars,  whieli 
had  arisen  before  he  reached  home,  seemed  to 
invite  him  to  begin  his  watch  tliat  night.  He 
needed  not  any  stimulus,  however,  for,  zealous 
in  the  pursuit  of  whatever  he  undertook,  it  was 
his  chmacter  to  form  a  resolution  hastily,  and 
to  act  upon  it  without  reflection  or  delay.  On  | 
that  iii^t,  therefore,  whilst  Mr.  and  Mrs.  | 
E^rton  were  engaged  with  company,  he  made  < 
his  escape  from  the  party,  and  rapidly  pursued  I 
his  way  to  the  cottage.  1 

It  happened  that  a  few  evenings  before  young  i 
Egerton  commenced  his  romantic  watch,  a  post 
carriage  had  stopped  at  the  little  wicket.  A  { 
lady  and  gentleman  alighted;  and  the  latter,  | 
having  dismissed  the  vehicle,  knocked  at.  the  i 
gate,  and  when  Jenkins  appeared,  liastiiy  craved  I 
admittance. 

Jenkins  returned  the  same  answer  that  he 
made  to  every  demand  of  the  kind  :  “  I  hope 
you  will  exemse  me,  but  1  cannot  admit  a 
stra^cr  here.” 

“  We  arc  poor  travellers,”  said  the  gentleman 
in  a  suppressed  voice,  “  and  dreud  being  be¬ 
nighted  in  a  strange  country.  Pray  do  not  deny 
us  the  shelter  of  your  roof.” 

Still  inexorable,  however,  Jenkins  turned 
away,  and  the  geuUenia:i  said  in  a  low  voice, 

“  I  find  you  trusty.  The  watchword  alone  can 
gain  an  entrance  for  me  here.”  Then  in  a  tone 
netter  adapted  to  the  ears  of  the  old  man,  he 
added,  “  Faithful  to  thy  trust.”  * 

The  words  acted  like  the  charm  of  Ali  Baba. 
In  a  moment  the  gate  was  unlocked,  and  flew 
open  to  admit  the  travcdlers.  “  My  honoured 
master,”  said  Jenkins,  as  they  enter^  the  little 
court ;  tlien,  following  them  into  the  cottage, 
he  shut  the  door  and  locked  it  c.vrefully  after 
him. 

We  now  return  to  our  hero.  He  approached 
with  as  little  noise  as  possible ;  and,  a>ncealing  , 
himself  behind  the  hedge,  he  watched  impa-  I 
tieutly  fur  any  sight  or  sound  that  might  aid  | 
him  in  his  anxious  wish  to  obtain  admittance  ' 
to  the  cottage ;  but  he  waited  long  in  vain. 
Despairing  of  better  success,  he  was  about  to 
depart,  wiieu  suddenly,  from  an  open  window, 
the  sweetest  and  must  melodious  voice  he  had 
ever  heard  struck  plaintively  on  his  ear;  so 
faint  were  the  tones,  however,  supiwessed  as  if 
in  fear  of  being  overheard,  tiial  Egerton  could 
catch  only  a  few  words,  but  they  were  of  tlm 
saddest  character — indeed,  both  words  and  lone 
were  so  sad  that  Frank  involuntarily  started 
from  Ids  concealing  nook ;  and  apparently  tlie 


noise  he  made  had  been  heard,  for  the  w'iudow 
was  instantly  closed.  He  lingered  long  in  the 
hope  of  again  hearing  the  notes  of  the  song- 
stress,  but  the  music  had  ceased,  and  all  was  stiu. 

“  At  least,”  thought  he,  as  he  turned  his  steps 
towards  the  ca.stle,  “  at  least  I  have  discovered 
that  it  is  a  lady  who  inhabits  here.  Her  voice 
denotes  her  to  be  young,  lovely  I  am  sure  she 
is,  and  distressed  she  must  be,  or  she  could  not 
sing  so  sadly.  Heaven  grant  that  it  may  be  in 
my  power  to  relieve  her!”  ^ 

The  romance  attending  this  adventure  exactly 
suited  the  temper  and  disposition  of  our  hero  ; 
and  never  did  knight  of  chivalry  in  days  of 
yore  devote  himself  more  ardently  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  his  lady-love  than  Egerton  now 
devoted  himself  to  the  relief  of  the  fair  un¬ 
known.  For  many  successive  nights  he  con¬ 
tinued  his  watch  at  the  cotta;^,  but  each 
brought  disappointment  along  with  it ;  no  win¬ 
dow  was  again  unclosed,  no  bewitching  voice 
again  met  his  ear.  ITenried  by  his  frequent 
watches,  and  vexed  by  his  continued  disappoint- 
nieuts,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Egerton  at  length  noticed 
a  change  in  his  ap|>earanoe  for  which  they 
could  not  iiccount.  frank  rallied  them  on  their 
fears  fur  his  health,  assured  them  lie  wras  per¬ 
fectly  well,  but,  out  of  respect  to  their  fecliags, 
disoontioueil  his  watcli  fur  a  short  time. 

At  length  he  sallied  fortli  again  on  his 
romantic  enterprise ;  and  he  had  not  taken 
his  accustomed  station  beneatli  the  hedge 
many  minutes  when  he  heard  the  sound  of 
footsteps.  The  night  was  dark,  and  be  could 
not  distinguish  who  approached ;  by  the  heavy 
tread,  however,  he  guesaed  it  to  he  a  man. 
The  stranger  knocked  loud  sud  long  at  the 
gate  Iiefore  Jenkins  ventured  from  the  cottage. 

“  Who  is  there  P”  he  demanded,  in  a  tone 
which  showed  he  did  not  like  to  be  disturbed. 

“  Faithful  to  thy  trust,"  were  the  only  words 
spoken  in  reply ;  hut  they  were  no  sooner 
uttered  than  the  gate  was  unlocked ;  and, 
before  Egerton  had  time  to  creep  cautiously 
from  his  place  of  concealment,  it  was  closed 
again,  and  Jenkins  and  his  companion  hod 
enter^  the  house. 

“  So  1  have  at  length  discovered  tlie  means 
of  obtaining  .admission  to  this  magic  Imwer,” 
thought  Frank  ;  and  he  hied  him  home  exnlt- 
I  ing  in  the  idea  that  his  watch  had  proved 
summssful  in  the  end. 

The  next  inurning  Frank  was  again  on  his 
way  to  the  cottage.  He  paused  when  he 
reached  the  gate.  ”  Is  it  honourable  in  me,” 
he  deliberated,  “  thus  to  steal  upon  the  privacy 
of  those  who  wish  to  be  oonoealed  p”  But 
the  question  was  decided  not  quite  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  strict  rules  of  prudence  or 
propriety ;  for  the  recollection  of  the  sweet 
voice  lie  had  beard,  and  the  fair  being  to  whom 
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fortunes  of  her  family,”  added  he,  wiping  away 
a  tear  that  rolled  down  his  cheek  at  the  mention 
of  them. 

“  Have  you  perceived  any  .change  for  the 
better  in  her  disorder  during  that  time,  my 
friend  P” 

“  Never,  till  within  the  last  few  months. 
Since  then,  she  lias  at  times  been  much  more 
calm  and  rational ;  and  has  even  had  some 
glimmerings  of  reason.  They  were  faint,  and 
of  short  duration ;  yet  they  afford  a  hope  that 
her  senses  will  return.” 

“You  have  strong  ground  for  hope,”  said 
Egerton :  “  and,  with  proper  care,  I  trust  ere 
long  we  shall  see  her  senses  restored.”  He  then 
said  he  would  return  on  the  following  day,  and 
departed,  leaving  Jenkins  fully  convinced  in  the 
opinion  that  he  was  a  physician. 

“  And  thus,”  thought  Egerton,  as  he  left  the 
cottage  with  feelings  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  define,  “  thus  the  fair  romance  which  1  in 
&ncy  formed  has  faded  like  a  fleeting  cloud. 
But  if  age  and  infirmity  has  been  presented  to 
my  view  instead  of  the  youthful  harmonist  whom 
my  imagination  pictured  fair  as  the  early  dawn, 
shall  I  withhold  the  relief  it  may  he  in  my  power 
to  bestow  P  No ;  I  banish  every  idle  wish  con¬ 
nected  with  this  mysterious  place ;  and,  although 
the  words  of  the  poor  maniac  convey  the  idea  of 
a  dreadful  crime  having  been  committed  in  her 
family,  it  shall  not  prevent  me  from  doing  my 
utmost  to  relieve  and  comfort  her.” 

Faithful  to  his  resolution,  the  sun  was  not 
more  true  in  his  diurnal  course  than  was  Frank 
Egerton  in  his  visits  to  the  cottage ;  and  his 
kind  heart  could  not  have  been  more  gratified 
than  by  finding  his  visits  useful.  It  was  true, 
as  Jenkins  had  told  him,  that  some  momentary 
intervals  of  reason  had  bran  felt  by  the  invaUd ; 
and  now,  when  he  talked  to  her  with  kindly 
interest,  with  calm  and  rational  piety,  he  fre¬ 
quently  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  perceiving  a 
^ange  for  the  better.  Gradually  these  improve¬ 
ments  continued  to  progreas-,  and  soon  the 
violence  of  her  disorder  had  abated  at  all  times, 
save  when  the  misfortunes  of  her  family  seemed 
to  strike  upon  her  recollection.  Then  she 
would  rave  in  a  frantic  manner ;  and  her  words 
always  tended  to  confirm  Egerton  in  the  belief 
that  some  fearful  crime  had  bran  committed. 
He  endeavoured,  therefore,  to  avoid  this  subject 
in  all  his  communications  with  her ;  and,  to  his 
honour  be  it  spoken,  he  carefully  avoided  it  in 
all  his  conversations  with  Jenkins.  His  gar¬ 
rulity  led  Frank  to  believe  that  he  could  procure 
from  him  auy  information  he  could  wish  for ; 
but  he  had  already  done  more  than  was  justi¬ 
fiable,  and  he  determined  nut  to  add  to  his  fault 
by  asking  intelligence  from  a  servant  which 
might  lead  him  to  betray  his  master. 

Happy  in  the  power  of  dispensing  good  to  an 


unfortunate  fellow-creature,  Frank  continued 
his  visits  to  the  cottage ;  and  the  thoughts  of 
the  sweet  vocalist  died  away  as  all  chance  of  his 
discovering  who  she  was  seemed  over.  He  was 
destined,  however,  to  have  his  curiosity  respect¬ 
ing  her  gratified  in  a  very  unexpected  manner. 

Having  bran  detained  one  morning  by  the 
departure  of  some  company  from  the  castle,  it 
was  beyond  the  accustomed  hour  wheu  he  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  cottage ;  and  when,  as  usual,  he 
asked  permission  to  see  the  lady,  Jenkins  seemed 
doubtful  whether  or  not  to  grant  his  request. 
Not  noticing  his  embarrassment,  however, 
Egerton  led  the  way  to  the  apartment.  He  was 
surprised  to  find  the  door  unlocked ;  but  had 
not  time  to  comment  on  the  circumstance,  for 
as  it  opened  he  perceived  the  figure  of  a  youth¬ 
ful  female  kneeling  by  the  bed  of  the  invalid. 
He  started  involuntarily  at  the  sight,  for  each 
bright  day-dream  of  his  fancy  seemed  to  be 
realised  in  the  interesting  and  lovely  girl  before 
him.  Her  figure  was *slight  and  graceful,  and 
her  features  beautiful;  but  a  soft  shade  of 
melancholy  cast  a  cloud  over  the  bright  and 
sunny  expression  of  her  countenance,  as  a  light 
vapour  obscures  for  a  time  the  brilliant  rays  of 
an  autumnal  morning.  The  rich  and  luxuriant 
tresses  of  her  dark  brown  hair  had  fallen  in 
confusion  over  her  face  and  neck ;  and,  while 
they  partially  concealed  her  features,  they  gave 
added  lustre  to  her  beauty.  She  arose  from  her 
knees  as  the  door  opened ;  and  her  pale  cheek 
became  slightly  tinged  with  red  when  she  per¬ 
ceived  a  stranger  in  the  room. 

(To  6*  continutd.) 
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“  An  Account  of  Wolves  nurturing  Children 
in  their  Dens,”  is  the  title  of  a  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  pamphlet  lately  published  in  Plymouth. 
The  author  is  stated  in  a  leading  magazine  to 
be  q  distinguished  Indian  officer,  and  one  who 
possessed  unusual  means  of  obtaining  informa¬ 
tion;  circumstances  which  warrant  us  in  re¬ 
producing,  for  the  amusement  (and  astonish¬ 
ment)  of  our  readers,  some  of  the  startling 
stories  contained  in  his  pamphlet.* 

The  wolf  in  India  is  looked  upon,  as  it 
formerly  was  in  Northern  Europe,  as  a  sacred 
animal.  Almost  all  Hindoos  have  a  superstitions 
dread  of  destroying,  or  even  of  injuring  it ;  and 
the  village  community  within  the  boundarv  of 
whose  lands  a  drop  of  wolfs  blood  has  fallen 
believes  itself  doomed  to  destruction.  The 
natural  consequence  is,  that  in  the  districts  least 
frequented  by  Europeans,  these  animals  are  very 

*  Our  thanks  are  due  to  a  writer  in  “  Fraser’s 
Magarine”— first,  forintroduringus  to  the  curious 
“  Account,"  and  secondly  for  the  excellent  resume 
of  its  contrats  we  here  adopt. 
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it  matt  belong,  overcame  all  his  scruples  ;  and, 
quieting  his  conscience  with  a  determination 
to  use  the  advantage  he  had  gained  solely  for 
her  benefit,  he  knocked  boldly  at  the  gate,  and 
when  Jenkins  appeared  requested  pennissiou 
to  enter. 

The  usual  answer  was  given,  and  Jenkins 
was  turning  away  when  Frank  cried  out,  “  Hark 
you,  my  friend !  do  not  move  off  so  hastily,  or 
refuse  attention  to  these  words :  ‘  Faithful  to 
tjiy  trust !’  ” 

Jenkins  bowed  low;  “The  watchword  was 
known  but  to  one  person  besides  myself,”  he 
said ;  “  I  never  betrayed  the  secret,  and  he 
would  not  have  given  it  to  any  bnt  a  friend 
then,  turning  the  lock  he  open^  the  gate,  and 
Egerton  found  himself  almost  at  the  goal  of 
his  wishes. 

When  he  entered  the  cottage,  the  old  woman 
started  up,  and,  looking  at  him  in  astonishment, 
she  exclaimed,  “  Mercy  on  us !  whom  have  we 
here  P” 

“  I  know  not,”  said  Jenkins  in  a  whisper, 
“  bnt  mayhap  he  is  a  physician.”  Then,  turn¬ 
ing  to  Egerton,  he  askej  what  object  he  had  in 
coming  there  P” 

“  Now  impudence  befriend  me !”  thought 
Frank.  He  felt  his  heart  beat  quickly  ;  he 
paused  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  stammered 
forth,  “  I  wish  to  see  the  lady.” 

The  old  man  bowed  respectfully,  and,  desiring 
him  to  follow,  he  led  the  way  to  a  room  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  cottage — the  identical  room 
from  whence  Frank  had  heard  the  music  pro¬ 
ceed.  The  key  was  in  the  loek,  Jenkins  turned 
it,  then  cautiously  opened  the  door ;  and  Eger¬ 
ton  felt  his  heart  beat  still  more  quickly  as 
his  rade  bade  him  enter.  The  apartment  was 
small  and  scantily  furnished,  bnt  it  was  clean 
and  neat.  A  bed  stood  in  one  comer;  the 
curtains  were  closed  around  it.  Jenkins  ad¬ 
vanced,  looked  in,  and  then  beckoned  Egerton 
to  approach  ;  “  But  tread  lightly,”  whispered 
he,  “  for  the  poor  lady  sleeps.” 

Egerton  paused ;  the  impropriety  of  thus 
obtrming  himself  into  the  apartment  of  a  young 
lady  rushed  to  his  mind,  and  he  hesitated 
whether  to  advance  or  retire,  when  a  low  and 
murmuring  sound,  succeeded  by  a  scream  from 
the  invalid,  arrested  all  his  attention.  Jenkins 
polled  aside  the  curtaitM  of  the  bed  ;  and,  instead 
of  tbe  fair  and  beauteous  form  which  fancy  had 
pictured  to  E^rton’s  imagination  in  glowing 
colours,  he  beheld  the  emaciated  frame  of  a 
weak,  infirm  old  woman  ;  the  dull  and  joyless 
expression  of  whose  countenance,  and  the  wild 
glare  of  whose  eyes,  told  that  reason  had  lost 
its  empire  in  her  brain,  and  that  she  was  a 
victim  to  the  heaviest  calamity  with  which  the 
Almighty  can  afflict  his  fallen  creatures.  Our 
hero,  whose  heart  was  feelingly  alive  to  every 


sentiment  of  humanity,  was  horror-stricken  by 
the  sight  that  met  his  view.  He  gazed  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  at  the  unfortunate  being  who  lay  before 
him,  then  suddenly  passed  his  hand  across  his 
brow,  as  well  to  conceal  his  emotion  as  to  hide 
the  maniac  from  his  sight. 

She  appeared  to  notice  the  action;  and,  start¬ 
ing  up,  she  fixed  her  wild  and  frenzied  eye  on 
him  whilst  thus  she  muttered :  “  He  is  come— 
he  is  come  at  last,  old  man,  to  free  me  from 
your  thraldrom  I  Reach  him  the  knife.  Oh, 
quickly,  quickly  give  it  him,  and  let  my  di.-'em- 
^dieu  spirit  riot  in  the  joys  of  liberty  !  Come 
hither,  iriend,”  she  add^  as  she  stretched  her 
withered  arm  towards  Egerton.  “  I  am  your 
willing  victim  !  Slay  me,  if  you  will ;  but  spare 
my  sou ;  and  ob,  I  conjure  you,  spare  my 
Rosalie !  Look  where  she  sits  to  watch  you !” 
and  she  pointed  to  the  ceiling,  and  screamed 
again  and  again. 

Egerton  approached  the  bed,  and  knelt  beside 
her.  She  placetl  her  long  bony  fingers  on  his 
head,  and  laughed  wildly  as  she  touched  him. 
His  blood  thrilled  at  (he  touch ;  but  pity  soon 
overcame  every  other  feeling,  and  he  spoke  to 
her  in  a  tone  so  soothing  that  she  became  calm, 
and  listened  with  unexpected  composure. 

He  remained  for  some  time  bdking  to  her ; 
but  when  at  length  he  arose  to  depart,  she 
tossed  her  arms  wUdly  in  the  air,  and  exclaimed, 
“  1  thought  you  were  a  pitying  angel  come  to 
save  me  from  the  power  of  that  old  man  ;  but 
you  are  wicked  like  the  rest,  and  earn  not  for 
tbe  deed  of  murder  which  he  is  prepared  to  do.” 

“  Unhappy  lady  !”  murmured  Frank,  and  his 
moistened  eye  showed  how  much  he  felt  for  her 
misfortune.  Then  addressing  himself  to  her, 
he  said,  “  I  leave  you  now,  but  I  shall  return  ; 
and,  meanwhile,  will  take  rare  that  this  old  man 
does  not  molest  you.” 

“  Yes ;  yon  think  you  will  prevent  the  dread¬ 
ful  deed,”  she  said ;  “  but  when  the  father  of 
my  Rosalie  was  borne  away  to  execution,  you 
could  have  saved  him,  and  you  would  not.  1 
saw  him  then ;  I  see  him  now — in  agony ! 
May  heaven  have  mercy '  Oh,  have  mercy !” 

■She  raised  herself  in  the  bed,  and  made  a 
desperate  effort  to  spring  from  it ;  but  her 
strength  was  insufficient  for  the  purpose,  and 
she  sank  back  quite  exhausted,  as  well  by  her 
mental  as  her  bodily  struggle. 

“  She  will  remain  quiet  now  for  some  time,” 
said  Jenkins ;  "  for  the  present,  therefore,  yon 
had  better  leave  her,  sir.” 

He  obeyed ;  and  on  reaching  another  apart¬ 
ment,  whither  Jenkins  followed  him,  he  inquired 
bow  long  the  lady  had  been  in  the  deplorable 
state  in  which  he  found  her. 

Jenkins,  believing  him  to  be  a  physician, 
hesitated  not  to  reply  that  her  malady  had 
lasted  for  three  years.  “  Ever  since  the  mis- 
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with  which  her  hoy  had  been  horn.  81ie  took 
him  home  to  her  village,  wliere  he  atill  remains ; 
bnt,  aa  in  the  former  case,  his  human  intellect 
seems  but  all  to  have  disappeared.  The  front 
of  his  knees  and  elbows  have  become  hardened 
from  his  going  on  all  fours  with  the  wolves ; 
and  although  he  wanders  about  the  villas  all 
day,  he  always  steals  back  to  the  jungle  at 
nightfall,  lie  is  unable  to  speak,  nor  is  be 
able  to  articulate  any  sound  distinctly.  In 
drinking,  he  dips  his  face  into  the  water,  but 
does  not  lap  it  up  like  a  wolf.  He  still  prefers 
raw  flesh  ;  aud  when  a  bullock  dies,  and  the  skin 
is  removed,  he  attacks  and  eats  the  body  in 
company  with  the  village  dogs. 

Passing  by  a  numlier  of  similar  stories,  we 
eome  to  one  which  is  in  many  respects  the  most 
remarkable.  About  seven  years  since,  a  troo])er 
in  attendance  upon  Rajah  Hurdat  Singh  of 
Bondei*,  in  jiassing  near  a  small  stream,  saw 
there  two  wolf  cubs  and  a  boy  drinking.  He 
managed  to  seize  the  Imy,  who  seemed  about 
ten  years  old ;  but  was  so  wild  and  fierce  that 
he  tore  the  trooper’s  clothes,  and  bit  him 
severely  in  several  places.  The  Rajah  at  first 
had  him  tied  up  iu  his  artillery  gun-shed,  and 
fed  him  with  raw  meat;  he  was  afterwards 
allowed  to  wander  freely  about  the  Bondee 
bazaar.  He  there  one  day  ran  off  with  a  joint 
of  meat  from  a  butcher’s,  and  another  of  the 
bazaar-keepers  let  fly  an  arrow  at  him,  which 
penetrated  his  thigh.  A  lad  named  Janoo, 
servant  of  a  Cashmere  merchant,  then  at 
Bondee,  took  compassion  on  the  pour  Ixiy,  and 
extracted  the  arrow  from  his  thigh,  and  pre¬ 
pared  a  bed  for  him  under  the  mango-1  ree  where 
he  himself  lodged ;  here  he  kept  him  fastened 
to  a  tent-pin.  Up  to  this  time,  he  would  eat 
nothing  but  raw  flesh;  hut  Janoo  gradually 
brought  him  to  eat  balls  of  rice  and  raise.  In 
about  six  weeks  after  he  had  been  tied  up  under  1 
the  tree,  alter  much  rubbing  of  his  joints  with  | 
oil,  he  was  made  to  stand  aud  walk  upright ;  { 
hitherto  he  bad  gone  on  all  fours.  In  about 
four  months  he  bogra  to  understand  and  obey 
signs.  In  this  laannar  he  was  tasight  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  hookah,  ^t  lighted  cliarcual  on  the 
tobacco,  and  bring  it  to  Janoo,  or  wiiumsoever 
he  pointed  out.  lb  wan  never  heard,  however, 
to  utter  more  than  one  articulate  sound ;  this 
was,  “  Aboodeca,”  the  aane  of  the  little  daughter 
of  a  Cashmere  mimie,  a  player,  who  had  once 
treated  him  kindness,  ’The  odour  from  bis 
body  was  very  offensive ;  and  Janoo  had  him 
rubbed  with  mustard-.sced  soaked  in  water  in 
the  hope  of  removing  it ;  this  was  dune  for  some 
months,  during  which  he  was  stiU  fed  on  rice 
and  flour,  but  the  odour  did  not  leave  him. 

One  night,  while  the  boy  was  lying  under  the 
mango-tree,  Janoo  saw  two  wolves  creep 
stealthily  towards  him,  and  after  smelling  him 


they  touched  him,  when  he  got  up.  Instead, 
however,  of  being  frighteneo,  the  buy  put  his 
hand  upon  their  heads,  and  they  began  to  play 
with  him,  capering  about  him  while  he  threw 
straws  and  leaves  at  them.  Janoo  tried  to  drive 
them  off,  but  could  nut ;  and  becoming  muck 
alarmed,  he  caUed  to  the  sentry  over  the  guns, 
add  told  him  that  the  wolves  were  going  to  eat 
the  boy.  He  replied,  “  Come  away,  or  they 
will  eat  you  also.”  But  when  Janoo  saw  them 
begin  to  play  together,  his  fears  subsided,  and 
he  continued  to  watch  them  ipiietly.  At  last  he 
succeeded  in  driving  them  off ;  but  the  following 
night  three  wolves  came;  and  a  few  nights  after 
four;  who  returned  several  times.  Janoo  thought 
that  the  two  which  first  came  must  have  been  the 
cubs  with  which  the  boy  was  found ;  and  that 
they  would  have  seized  him  had  they  not  recog¬ 
nised  him  by  the  smell.  They  licked  his  face 
as  he  put  his  hands  on  their  heads. 

When  Janoo’s  master  returned  to  Lucknow, 
he  was  persuaded  to  aRow  Janoo  to  take  the  boy 
with  him.  Accordingly,  Janoo  led  him  along 
with  a  string  tied  to  his  ann,  and  put  a  bundle 
of  clothes  on  his  head.  Whenever  they  passed 
a  jungle,  the  boy  would  throw  down  the  bundle, 
and  make  desperate  eflorts  to  escape;  when 
beaten,  he  raised  bis  hands  in  supplication,  took 
up  his  bundle,  and  went  on ;  but  the  sight  of 
the  next  jungle  produced  the  same  excitement. 
A  short  time  after  his  retnm  to  Lucknow,  Janoo 
was  sent  away  by  bis  master  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  found  uran  his  return  that  the  boy  had  dis¬ 
appeared.  He  was  never  heard  of  after. 

About  two  months  after  the  boy  had  gone,  a 
woman  of  the  weaver  caste  came  to  Lucknow, 
with  a  letter  from  the  Rajah  of  Bondee,  stating 
that  her  son,  when  four  years  old,  had  (five  or 
six  years  before)  been  carried  off  a  wolf ;  and 
from  the  description  of  the  boy  whom  Janoo 
had  taken  away  with  him,  she  thought  he  must 
be  the  same.  8he  described  marks  corresponding 
with  those  on  Janoo’s  boy ;  but,  although  she 
remained  some  considerable  time  at  Lucknow, 
no  traces  could  be  found  of  him;  and  she 
returned  to  Bondee.  All  these  cirenmstanoes 
were  procured  by  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet 
from  Jaaoo’s  master,  and  from  Janoo  himself 
both  of  vHiom  declared  them  to  be  strictly  true. 
The  boy  must  have  been  with  the  wolf  six  or 
seven  yean. 

Strange  at  it  may  be,  there  seems  no  room  for 
questioning  these  facts.  Our  readers,  however, 
must  judge  for  themaelvwe.  These  extraordinary 
statemeots  have  at  least  a  retrospective  interest 
in  oonnexion  with  the  old  story  of  Bomulna, 
and  many  other  legends  of  a  sii^ar  character, 
to  be  met  with  among  rariona  races;  and  in 
which,  though  stags,  b^s,  and  dogs  are  intro- 
I  ducsd  as  fosteitmotners,  wolves  most  freouently 
!  appear  in  the  exercise  of  their  amiable  office. 
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nnraeroug  uid  destructive,  aud  )(reat  numbers  for  although  his  parents  are  said  to  have  recog- 
of  children  are  coastantly  carried  off  by  them,  nised  him  when  first  captured,  they  abandon^ 
Only  one  class  of  the  population,  tlm  very  him  upon  finding  that  he  displayed  more  of  a 
lowest,  leading  a  vagrant  life  and  bivouacking  wolfs  tl»n  human  nature.  He  lived  in  the 
in  the  jungles,  will  attempt  to  kill  or  catch  |  charge  of  Nicholett’s  servants  nearly  three 
them ;  even  these,  however,  although  they  luive  I  years,  very  inoffensive  except  when  teaz^  but 
no  superstitious  fear  of  the  wolf,  and  are  alw.ays  |  still  a  complete  animal.  ^  could  never  be 
found  to  be  well  acquainted  with  its  usual  dens  ;  induced  to  keep  on  any  kind  of  clothing,  even 
or  haunts,  seldom  attempt  to  capture ;  in  all  I  in  tlie  coldest  weather ;  and  on  one  occasion 
probability  from  the  profit  tliey  make  of  the  |  tore  to  pieces  a  quilt  wadded  with  cotton,  and 
gold  aud  silver  bracelets  aud  necklaces  worn  by  i  ate  a  portion  of  it,  cotton  and  all,  every  day 
children  whom  the  wolves  have  carried  to  their  ^  with  his  bread.  When  his  food  was  pUeed  at 
dens;  and  whose  remains  arelefi  attheentrance.  !  a  distance  from  him,  he  ran  to  it  on  all  fours 
In  all  parts  of  India,  it  appears,  numbers  of  like  a  wolf,  and  it  was  onlv  on  rare  occasions 
children  are  daily  murdered  fur  the  sake  of  these  that  he  walked  upright.  He  was  never  known 
dangerous  ornaments.  The  wolf,  however,  is  to  laugh  or  smile,  and  was  never  heard  to  speak 
sometimes  kinder  than  man.  till  within  a  few  minutes  of  his  death,  when  he 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Sultanpoor,  and  put  his  hand  to  his  head  and  said  it  aclied ;  and 
among  the  ravines  that  intersect  the  banks  of  asked  for  water,  which  he  drank,  and  died, 
the  Ooomtee  river,  this  animal  ationuds ;  and  In  March,  1843,  a  cultivator  who  lived  at 
our  first  instance  of  a  woll'-uursc  occurs  in  that  Chupra,  abont  twenty  miles  cast  of  Sultanpoor, 
district.  A  trooper  passing  the  river  bank  near  went  to  cut  his  crop  of  wheat  and  pulse,  taking 
Cliandour,  saw  a  large  female  wolf  leave  her  :  with  him  his  wife,  and  a  son  about  three  years 
den,  followed  by  three  whelps  and  a  little  boy.  old,  who  had  only  recently  recovered  from  a 
The  boy  went  on  all-fours,  apparently  on  the  :  severe  scald  on  the  left  knee.  As  the  father 
best  possible  terms  with  his  fierce  companions ;  |  was  reaping,  a  wolf  suddenly  rushed  upon  the 
and  the  wolf  protected  him  with  as  much  eswe  boy,  and  caught  him  up,  and  made  off  with  liim 
as  if  he  had  bmn  one  of  her  own  whelps.  All  i  townnl  the  ravines.  People  ran  to  the  aid  of 
went  down  to  the  river  and  drank,  without  the  parents,  bnt  soon  lost  sight  of  the  wolf  and 
noticing  the  trooper ;  who,  as  tliey  were  about  |  his  prey.  About  six  years  afterwards,  as  two 
to  turn  back,  pushed  on  in  order  to  cut  off  and  {  sipa^'s  from  Singraiixiw,  about  ten  miles  from 
secure  the  boy  ;  but  the  ground  was  uneven,  Chupni,  were  watching  fur  hogs  on  the  border 
and  he  could  not  overtake  them.  All  reached  of  the  jungle,  which  extendi  down  to  the 
the  den ;  aud  the  trooper  then  assembled  some  Khobac  rivulet,  they  saw  three  wolf  cubs  and  a 
people  from  Cliandour,  with  pickaxes,  who  dug  boy  come  out  from  tlie  jnngle,  and  go  down  to 
into  the  den  six  or  eight  feet,  when  the  wolf  dnnk  at  the  streuiu.  All  four  then  ran  toward 
liolted,  followed  by  her  cubs  aud  the  boy.  The  a  den  in  the  ravine.  The  sipahees  followed ; 
trooper,  accompanied  by  tlie  fleetest  young  men  bnt  the  cubs  were  already  entered,  and  the  boy 
of  the  party,  mounted  and  pursued ;  and  having  was  halfway  in,  when  one  of  the  men  caurtt 
at  last  headed  them,  he  turned  the  whelps  and  him  by  tlie  hind  leg,  and  drew  him  back,  m 
boy  (who  ran  quite  as  fast)  back  upon  the  party  ;  was  very  savage,  bit  at  the  men,  and  seizing  in 
on  foot.  They  secured  the  buy,  aud  allowed  his  teeth  the  ba^  of  one  of  their  gnns,  shook 
the  others  to  escape.  ,  it  fiercely.  The  sipahees,  however,  seeur^  him. 

The  boy  thus  taken  was  apparently  aboat  brought  him  home,  and  kept  him  for  twenty 
nine  or  ten  years  old,  and  had  all  the  habits  of  days,  daring  which  he  would  eat  nothing  but 
a  wild  animal.  On  his  way  to  Chaudour,  he  raw  flesh,  and  was  fed  accordingly  on  hares  and 
straggled  bard  to  rush  into  every  hole  or  den  '  birds.  His  captors  then  found  it  difilcalt  to 
he  passed.  The  sight  of  a  grown-up  person  provide  him  with  sofficient  food,  and  took  him 
alarmed  him,  and  he  tried  to  steal  away  ;  hut  to  the  bazaar  in  the  village  of  Koeleepoor,  to 
he  rushed  at  a  child  with  a  fierce  snarl  like  that  be  supported  by  the  charitable,  till  he  might  be 
of  a  dog,  and  tried  to  bite  it.  Cooked  meat  he  recognised  and  claimed  by  his  parents, 
would  not  eat,  but  he  seized  raw  with  eager-  One  market  day,  a  man  from  the  village  of 
ness ;  putting  it  on  the  ground  under  his  hands,  Chupra  happened  to  see  liim  in  the  bazaar, 
aad  devouring  it  with  evident  pleasure.  He  and  on  his  return  described  him  to  his  neigh- 
gruwled  angrily  wlsen  anyone  approached  him  boars.  The  cultivator,  father  of  the  boy,  was 
while  eating,  but  made  no  objection  to  a  dog’s  dead ;  but  the  widow,  asking  for  a  minute  de- 
eoming  near  and  sharing  his  fo'id.  The  trooper  scription  of  the  boy,  fonnd  that  he  had  the  mark 
left  him  in  charge  of  the  Rajah  of  Husunpoor,  of  a  scald  on  the  left  knee,  and  the  marks  of  the 
who  ssw  the  boy  immediately  after  he  was  taken,  teeth  of  an  animal  on  each  side  of  his  loins. 
Verysoon  afterwards,  he  was  seat,  by  the  Rgjah's  Finally,  she  went  to  the  bazaar,  aud  found,  in 
orders,  to  Captain  Nicholett,  at  Snltanpoor ;  addition  to  these  marks,  a  third  on  his  thigh. 
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and  the  juice 
weet  and  glutiui 
ous.  The  canes 
are  cut  as  near 
the  ground  as 
possible,  because 
the  richest  juice 
is  found  in  tlie 
lower  joints.  One 
or  two  of  the  top- 
joints  are  cut  off, 
and  the  remain¬ 
der  is  divided  into 
pieces  about  a 
jard  long,  tied  up 
in  bundles,  and 
carried  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  mill. 

The  uppermost 
branches  of  the 
cane  are  used  as 
food  for  cattle; 
and  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  waste 
forms  a  valuable  manure.  The  operation  of 
cutting  the  canes  is  so  adjusted  as  to  keep  p^ 
with  the  action  of  the  mills  by  which  the  juice 
is  to  be  pressed  out ;  so  that  the  canes  may  be 
crushed  or  ground  while  quite  fresh.  In  the 
East  Indies,  mills  of  a  very  rude  description  are 
used ;  some  of  them  resemble  mortars,  formed 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  in 
which  the  canes  are  crushed  by  the  motion 
of  a  pestle.  The  expressed  juice  runs  off  by 
a  hole  bored  obliquely  from  the  lower  part  of 
Uie  mortar-like  cavity,  and  is  conducted  W  a 
spout  to  a  vessel  placed  to  receive  it.  This 
rude  machine  is  worked  by  oxen.  The  common 
vertical  mill  of  the  West  Indies  consists  of  three 
Tollers,  with  straight  grooves  extending  from 
end  to  end.  They  are  usually  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  inches  in  diameter,  and  about  forty 
inches  long.  In  using  the  mill,  a  negro  applies 
the  canes  in  a  regular  layer  or  sheet  to  the 
interval  between  the  first  and  second  rollers, 
wliich  seize  and  compress  them  violently 
as  they  pass  between  them.  The  ends  of 
the  canes  are  then  turned,  either  by  a  negro 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  feeder,  or  by  a 
frameworx  of  wood  called  a  “  dumb  returner 
so* that  they  mav  pass  back  again  between 
the  second  and  third  rollers.  As  these  are 
placed  nearer  together  than  the  first  and 
second,  they  compress  the  canes  still  more; 
so  that  on  leaving  them  they  are  reduced  to 
dry  splinters,  which  are  used  as  fuel.  Channels 
receive  the  liquor  expressed  from  the  canes,  and 
oonduct  it  to  the  veasels  in  which  it  is  to  un¬ 
dergo  the  suceeding  operations.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  mill  is,  however,  veiv  defective ;  and 
an  improved  mill,  in  which  the  rollers  work 


vertically,] 
has  been  in¬ 
troduced.  \ 

Cane-juice, 
as  expressed 
bythemill,i8 
an  opaque, 
slightly  vis¬ 
cid  fluid,  of 
a  dull  grey 
or  olive  co¬ 
lour,  and  of 
a  sweet  and 
balmy  taste, 
llic  juice  is 
so  extreme¬ 
ly  fermenta¬ 
ble  that,  in  the  climate  of  the  West  Indies,  it  must 
be  conducted  immediately  to  the  clarifying  ap¬ 
paratus  as  fast  as  expressed  from  the  canes.  It  is 
conducted  by  gutters  from  the  mill  to  one  or  more 
large  fiat-bottomed  coppers  or  open  pans,  called 
“  clarifiers,”  which  sometimes  contun  as  much 
as  a  thousand  gallons  of  juice.  Each  of  these 
clarifiers  is  pla^d  over  a  fire,  and  each  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  s^hon  or  stopcock  for  drawing  off 
the  liquor.  When  the  clarifier  is  filled  with 
juice,  a  little  staked  lime,  which  is  called 
“  temper,”  being,  in  most  cases,  mixed  with  a 
little  juice  to  the  consistence  of  cream,  is  added. 
As  the  liquor  becomes  hot,  the  solid  portions  of 
the  cane-juice  coagulate,  and  are  throaii  up  in 
the  form  of  scum.  The  heat  is  urged  nearly 
to  the  boiling-point,  bnt  the  liquor  in  the  cla¬ 
rifier  should  not  actually  boil.  The  proper  heat 
is  indicated  by  the  scum  rising  in  blisters,  and 
breaking  into  a  white  froth.  The  fire  is  then 
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that  the  superior  brevit;  of  the  last  es<iaj  on  the 
list,  that  of  Beatrice  B.,  did  have  some  intluenre 
in  the  award. 

We  must  remark  that  the  essajs  are  unanimous 
that  married  rakes  do  not  make  the  la  st  husbands. 

Tile  prize  is  awarded  to  Beati-iee  B.  Ct  rtili- 
rates  of  merit  to  Mrs.  L.  and  Mrs.  J.  T. 


DO  MARRIED  RAKES  MAKE  THE  BEST 
HUSBANDS? 

M  AKRI  Aor.  is  so  much  wrapped  up  in  poetry, 
that  it  may  seem  a  p.'tssionless  and  must  unsen¬ 
timental  thing  to  analyse  the  prohahilities  of 
the  bright  day-dream  of  future  happiness  soon 
vanishing,  or  shedding  its  sunny  radiance  over 
all  life's  future  pathway.  But  this  great  act  in 
one’s  history  has  other  aspects  than  the  poetic 
one ;  it  is  a  sober  reality,  a  movement  either 
for  better  or  for  worse,  a  stepping-stone  to 
more  extended  influence,  higher  dignity,  greater 
happiness,  or  a  sinking  lower  in  the  social 
scale,  the  disappointment  of  the  hopes  that 
were  once  so  joyous,  the  flrst  tasting  of  a  cup 
the  chief  ingredient  of  which  is  misery. 

It  must  be  of  the  highest  moment  to  weigh 
the  matter  well,  and,  before  the  die  is  cast,  to 
think  much  of  the  character  of  him  who  is  to 
be  a  life’s  companion.  I)o  married  rakes  make 
the  best  husbands?  Without  question,  in  the 
case  of  those  who  try  it  such  a  ci>nsuinmation 
is  “  devoutly  to  be  u  ished,”  and  such  a  consum¬ 
mation  is  not  impossible ;  but  it  is  a  fearful  ven¬ 
ture.  Through  tlie  opening  vista  nothing  can  Im 
distinguished  clearly ;  all  is  dim,  viigue  uncer¬ 
tainty  ;  the  prospecUs  of  the  issue  so  undeflned, 
and  in  such  a  maze,  that  there  can  be  little  else 
than  suspense  and  doubt.  We  think  that  in  a 
rake  there  are  but  few  of  the  elements  required 
to  make  a  good  husband.  He  may  posse  ss  a  hand¬ 
some  figure,  fine  countenance,  bland  and  cour¬ 
teous  manners,  and  even  be  solicitous  about  the 
well-appearing  of  his  wife,  but  thear;  are  not 
enough  ;  a  oneness  of  sentiment,  sympathy  of 
feeling,  tastes  and  pursuits;  a  blending  of  mind 
with  mind ;  a  union  of  tlioughts,  aims,  and  ends 
— are  required  to  render  marriage  what  it  ought 
to  be,  the  happiest  state  on  earth.  Such  un¬ 
doubtedly  it  is  when  both  hearts  beat  in  unison, 
and  the  two  are  one.  Strong  indeed  roust  be 
her  faith  and  hope  who  thinks  such  a  result 
will  accrue  from  union  with  a  rake.  When 
the  contract  is  entered  upon  with  the  laudable 
motive  of  working  a  reformation,  the  chance 
of  happiness  is  very  meagre ;  the  difficulties 
then  in  the  way  are  no  trifles.  To  burst  from 
the  bonds  of  dissipation,  to  break  free  from 
the  trammels  of  profligacy,  require  a  stem  will 
and  steady  purpose  which  few  “  rakes”  possess. 
It  is  no  little  thing  to  shake  off  long-continued 
practices,  to  eradicate  deep-rooted  habits,  to 


endure  the  jeer  of  companions  and  ridicule  of 
associates;  though  doubtless  the  hope  (we  had 
almost  said  the  vain  hope)  of  a  w  ife’s  accom¬ 
plishing  these  has  often  led  to  a  life  of  matri¬ 
monial  misery.  But  if  all  these  were  easy,  and 
were  effected,  and  a  married  rake  to  make  a 
goial  husband,  there  remains  a  kind  of  slur 
upon  his  chitracter — he  is  bu/  a  reformed  rake, 
unable  by  the  force  of  the  very  fact  to  attain 
that  high  position  which  uudeviating  rectitude 
insures. 

Let  not  those  who  may  entertain  the  fund 
hope  and  (lurpose  of  reclaiming  a  wandering 
one  be  disheartened  ;  our  argument  is  against 
marrying  profligtites,  not  reclaiming  them.  To 
be  the  meass  of  effecting  such  a  change  is  no 
slight  iuid  evanescent  Imnour.  It  is  a  noble 
work— a  work  which  has  employed  the  energies 
and  lives  of  the  greatest  itnd  the  best,  which 
brings  its  own  reward,  imparting  more  real  joy 
than  all  the  honours  and  pleasures  ambition 
can  think  of  or  wealth' purchase.  And  should 
a  wife  recl.sim  a  husliand  from  the  paths  of  vice, 
tier’s  may  be  a  happy  lot,  though  the  adage  is 
sb  strictly  true,  “  Vrevention  is  better  than 
cure ;”  and  to  her  the  delight  may  be  the  keener 
from  the  remembrance  of  what  her  prospects 
once  were,  and  her  trembling  dread  that  the 
lottery  in  which  she  had  staked  so  much  should 
turn  up  worse  than  a  blank — a  life  of  wretched¬ 
ness  and  hopeless  inquietude. 

But  withal  we  do  not  understand  how  a 
right-minded,  high-souled  woman  co»  marry  a 
rake,  though  her  ultimate  object  is  ever  so 
praiseworthy.  How  can  she  vow  to  love  and 
honour  one  whose  character  and  habits  she 
loathes,  so  loat  lies  that  her  only  chance  of  future 
comfort  is  iu  the  hope  of  the  bias  of  his  mind 
being  entirely  changed,  and  thinw  that  once 
were  his  delight  becoming  the  objects  of  his 
abhorrence?  AVe  think  tlic  idea  a  fallacious 
one  (which  is  believed  by  so  many,  and  which 
so  often  leads  to  marriages  which  end  in  misery) 
that  a  wife  possesses  more  influence  in  tlie  im- 
partalion  of  right  orincipl  s  than  a  friend  ;  in 
some  cases  it  may  be  so,  but  they  are  excep¬ 
tions,  not  the  rule.  The  power  of  truth  is  in 
itself,  not  in  the  medium  of  its  communication ; 
and  if  impressed  u|ion  the  mind  and  heart, 
fixed  there  os  the  germ  of  a  “  life  beyond  life,” 
it  can  leiul  to  as  high  and  holy  resolves,  whether 
imparted  by  friend  or  stranger,  prince  or  pea¬ 
sant.  Therefore,  Englisliwomen,  exert  your 
tidents,  powers,  influence,  all,  for  good.  Dis¬ 
seminate  to  the  utmost  of  your  ability  those 
principles  of  moral  purity  and  that  high 
morality  which  the  Divine  word,  the  one  guide 
of  life,  inculcates ;  but  commit  not  the  joy  of 
your  lives,  tlie  gladness  of  your  homes,  to  those 
as  yet  strangers  and  enemies  to  them. 

Biatricx  B. 
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damped  out,  and,  an  hour  after,  the  liquor  is 
withdrawn  lor  removal  to  the  first  of  the  cvapu- 
rating-pans.  The  clarified  juice  ia  hri^t, 
dear,  and  of  a  yellow  wine  colour. 

From  the  clarifier  the  purified  juioe  it  re¬ 
moved  to  the  largest  of  a  aeries  of  evaporating 
coppera  or  pans,  three  or  more  in  number,  in 
w^h  it  it  reduced  in  hulk  by  boiling,  in  the 
last  and  smallest  of  ihe  evaporatiug-oappers  i 
the  liquor  ia  boiled  down  to  as  thick  a  oonaiat- 
ency  at  is  considered  neceatary  for  granulation ; 
this  point  betag  eananouly  aaocrtaiaed  by  ob¬ 
serving  to  what  length  a  thread  of  the  viscid 
syrup  may  be  drawn  tty  the  thamb  and  finger. 

Tte  oonoewtrated  ayrap  ia  laded  into  open 
wooden  boMt,  called  **  oaoten,”  or  into  a  liuw 
cyhndrioal  eooier ;  from  which  it  is  afterwaros 
tranderred  to  the  wooden  ^  coadert,”  or  rather 
oyatalliaing  veaaali.  In  these  vesaeb  the  sugar 
ia  brought  to  the  state  of  a  soft  aaat  of  oryst^ 
imbeddad  ia  molaiaet.  The  separatian  of  tbh 
fluid  is  the  aeit  part  of  the  process,  mid  b  por- 
foriDed  ia  a  building  called  the  “  curing  house.” 
Thm  is  a  large  building,  the  flour  of  which  is 
eMuastedto  fsm  the  molMses-rcservoir,  which 
u  kaed  wiA  sheet  bad,  boards,  or  oemeut. 
Oust  thb  obtem  b  an  open  frame  of  joists, 
qwa  which  stand  a  nombn  of  empty  casks,  or 

h^d . ill,  oalbd  ‘‘pottiag  casks.  ’  hlach  of 

theae  has  eight  or  tea  bobs  bored  through  the 
lower  en^  and  ia  each  hob  b  placed  the  stalk 
of  a  pbiatain-leaf,  which  b  long  enough  to 
dsMiead  a  few  inches  below  the  level  of  the 
jobta,  and  to  rise  above  the  top  of  the  cask. 
The  soft  eeaoreie  logar  b  removed  from  the 
eoabta  into  these  ettkt,  in  arliich  the  molasses 
gradnal^  drain  from  the  crystallised  portion, 
peroolating  through  the  spongy  plaintain-stalks, 
which  act  as  so  many  drains  to  convey  the 
liquid  to  the  cistern  lieneath.  The  sugar  is 
now  made.  Upon  leaving  the  “  curing  house” 
it  b  packed  in  hogsheads  for  shipineat  as 
“  raw,”  “  brown,”  or  “  muscovado”  sugar ;  and 
in  this  state  it  b  commouly  exported.* 


WAGES  UNDER  EDWARD  III. 
la  the  rd^  of  Fldward  111.,  the  daily  price 
for  works  of  husbandry  was  as  follows  ;  Five- 
pence  for  mowing,  either  by  the  acre  or  the  day ; 
one  penny  for  hay-making ;  two-pence  lor  reap¬ 
ing  in  the  first  week  of  August,  three-pence  in 
the  after  weeks ;  threshing,  two-pence  farthing 
the  quarter  of  wheat  or  rye ;  a  penny  farthing 
for  the  same  quantity  of  btons,  peas,  barl^,  and 
oats.  In  all  tlle^e  cases  this  was  the  maximum  ■, 
ia  some  places  Uie  usual  rate  was  less;  and 
neither  meat,  drink,  nor  other  courtesy  was  to 
be  demanded,  given,  or  taken.  Twice  in  the 

*  Thu  account  b  condensed  from  the  Penny 
Cyclopedia. 


year  servants  were  sworn  before  lords,  seneschak, 
Dailiffs,  and  constables  of  every  town  to  observe 
this  ordinance,  and  not  to  leave  their  winter 
places  of  abode,  fur  the  purpose  of  seeking 
work  in  the  summer,  if  employment  were  to  be 
had  at  the  fixed  rates  at  home.  There  was, 
liowever,  a  saving  dausc  for  certain  counties  in 
tlib  point.  Stom  were  to  be  set  up  in  every 
towimhip  for  the  punishment  of  those  who 
should  refuse  to  take  the  oath,  or  who  should 
break  the  ordinance.  They  were  also  to  be 
panished  by  fine  and  ransom  to  the  king ;  bat 
the  pecuniary  penalty  was,  after  a  few  years 
abdbhed,  imprisonment  Iteing  substituted  for 
it ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  wages  of  master- 
carpenters  and  masons  were  rais^  from  three¬ 
pence  a  day  to  four-pence,  and  of  inferior 
workmea  ia  prapartion .  Men  absconding  from 
service  were  to  be  esitlawed,  and  burnt  in  the 
forehead,  when  taken,  with  the  letter  “F,”  in 
token  of  febity,  if  the  oRcnded  party  chose  to 
sae  for  snch  punishment;  but  this  pain  of 
burning  was  respited  till  the  ensuing  Michael¬ 
mas  ;  and  then  w'tis  not  to  he  executed  except 
by  advice  of  the  justices.  Thb  clause,  there¬ 
fore,  appears  to  have  been  deemed  unduly  severe, 
cveu  by  the  very  persona  who  enacted  it,  and 
to  have  been  put  forth  merely  ia  terrorem. 


PRIZE  COMPOSITION. 
fWe  have  reoaved  a  dozen  essays  on  tlie  sub¬ 
ject  of  “  Married  Rakes,'  and  oonfvss  ourselves 
pleased  with  at  least  half  of  them.  Almost  all 
crolltablo  in  some  important  respect,  toe  majo¬ 
rity  are  elevated  in  tone,  and,  in  point  of  literaiT 
I  execution,  beyond  our  hopes  of  amateurs  in 
I  general ;  while  they  are  strongly  impressed  with 
I  that  certain  stamp  of  womankind,  feeling.  A 
short  remark  on  one  or  two  may  be  acoeptabb  to 
toe  writers.  Ann’s  essay  has  many  excellenoea, 
toe  chief  being  that  all-important  one,  eameat- 
neas,  which  ever  commands  respect  Earnest¬ 
ness,  however,  like  a  fiery  home,  must  be  well  and 
vigilantly  governed,  or  it  mns  away  with  ita 
owner.— Fannt  M.  B.  b  a  yontoful  writer,  with 
youthful  errors ;  sometimee  commonplaoe— at 
others  too  ornate.  She  haa,  nevartheleif,  a 
thoughtful  and  logical  mind,  and  we  think  we 
peroetve  in  her  eaeay  many  of  the  quaUtiea  (in 
little,  at  preeent)  of  a  really  good  writer.— Cixaa 
MaasuAM  writes  well,  and  teveral  of  her  argu¬ 
ments  are  as  important  at  clever ;  but  ahe  wan¬ 
ders  a  little  too  much  from  toe  aubjeot.— Mao.  L.ti 
esiay  treata  the  subject  in  a  bold,  clever, common- 
Sense  manner,  and  b  written  with  eonsiderabtu 
nerve.  For  a  long  tone  we  were  in  didicultg  be¬ 
tween  the  merits  of  this  competitor,  Mrs-  J.  I., 
and  toe  lady  to  whom  tlie  prize  b  finally  awarded. 
Mrs.  J.  T.’s  paper  b  really  eloquent  sometones, 
well  written  always;  and  we  will  even  confess 
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BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Neareb  still  bend  o’er  me — 

Nar,  embrace  me,  I  implore  I 
Ah,  m;  pride  is  dead  before  me. 

And  its  ghost  has  gone  before  ! 

And  now  leare  your  locks  to  wander 
With  the  tre8.ses  of  mj  hair, 

And  leave  jour  soul  to  ponder 
How  mj  love  was  leit  to  wander 
In  the  gloaming  of  despair. 

Not  to  chide,  and  scarce  in  sorrow— 

For  its  fires  are  spent  and  past. 

Glowing  idly  o’er  the  embers 
Of  consumed  life  at  last— 

But  unvexed  and  unrepining. 

And  to  close  the  sad  arrear 
Of  my  dreaming  and  divining. 

With  your  presence  round  me  shining, 

I  besought  your  presence  here. 

Tis  yesterday  no  more 
When  to-morrow  is  arrayed: 

And  the  beautiful  adorning 
Of  the  everlasting  morning 
Stills  my  spirit  in  its  shade — 

A  soft  and  slumberous  shadow. 

Where  it  slumbers  unafraid. 

Yet  talk  with  me  of  yesterday 
Till  all  you  loved  is  sleep— 

My  yestei^y,  ’tis  present, 
it  is  sobbing  white  you  weep. 

Till  all  you  loved  is  sleep!— 

For  ’twas  not  the  prioeless  treasure 
Of  a  woman’s  trust  and  truth, 

Stored  through  innocence  and  youth, 

And  bestowed  in  boundless  measure. 

But  a  countenance  love-ligbted 
And  accidently  fair: 

To  these  your  love  was  plighted— 

And  then  again  was  plighted, 

To  loveliness  more  rare. 

Yet  fain  1  would  believe 
That  you  loved  me  truly  stlUl 
Oh,  assure  me  I— reassure  me ! 

I  believe  it,  and  I  will  I 
Whether  fortune,  fault,  or  folly, 

Loosed  the  floods  of  melancholy 
It  is  all  too  Isde  to  (are ; 

But  you  loved  me  always,  wholly— 

And  Tis  not  too  late  to  care. 

Then  you,  too,  know  the  secrets 
Of  a  spirit  poised  for  ever,  I 

Sick  an(i  reeling,  o’»  the  darkness  | 

Of  the  stolid  Stygian  river:  I 


And  your  eyes  have  been  a-weary. 

And  your  arms  have  been  a-weary. 
Strained  through  unrelenting  blackness. 
Stretched  upon  the  vacance  dreary. 

And  indeed  I  do  remember. 

Now  that  mimory  it  to  cease. 

How  some  frequent  spirit  sought  me. 
Subtle  as  my  soul,  and  brought  me 
Uninterprctablc  peace. 

But,  rejoicing,  now  1  know 
That,  attaining  wings  to  flee 
Of  its  own  intensity. 

And  impelled  of  bitter  woe— 

’Twas  your  love, escaped  and  trembling. 
Seeking  respite  in  my  breast- 
Bringing,  seeking  consolation, 

RefUge  with  my  love,  and  rest : 

And  they  slept  and  dreamed  together 
In  the  chiU  andl  harried  nest. 

No  more,  I  must  be  still  I 
There  are  many  things  to  ponder 
In  the  sad  and  solemn  umbrage 
Of  the  valley  where  I  wander : 

For  the  distant  hills  are  golden 
With  the  golden  morning  yonder  : 

And  now— Good  night,  and  bless  you! 

Give,  oh  give  your  lips  to  mine. 

That  my  latest  breath  caress  you, 

And  the  last  of  life  be  thine. 

Quell  them,  dearest,  these  alarms! 

Hold  me  fast,  nor  now  forsake  me, 
Tluit  when  angels  stoop  to  take  me. 
They  may  take  me  from  your  arms. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  FURNITURE. 

Thx  true  philosophy  of  furniture  does  not 
consist  of  the  mere  ditplay  •of  weaUh,  or  the 
parade  of  costly  appurtenances ;  for  these  create 
no  impression  of  the  beautiful  in  respect  of 
the  articles  themselves,  or  of  taste  as  repirds 
the  proprietor ;  on  tlie  contrary,  confining 
itself  within  the  strict  limits  of  legitimate 
taste,  it  rather  avoids  than  affects  that  mere 
costliness  which  is  no  test  of  merit  in  a 
decorative  point  of  view,  and  which  only  a 
vnlnr /mrecMU  rivalry  would  attempt  to  defend. 

There  could  be  nothing  more  directly  of¬ 
fensive  to  the  eye  of  an  artist  than  the  interior 
of  what  is  termed — and  supposed  to  be,  by 
many — a  well-furnished  apartment.  Its  most 
usuid  defect  is  a  want  of  keeping.  We  speak 
of  the  keeping  of  a  room  as  we  would  of  the 
keeping  of  a  picture— for  both  the  picture  and 
the  room  are  amenable  to  those  undeviating 
principles  which  regulate  all  varieties  of  art ; 
and  nearly  the  same  laws  by  which  we  decide 
on  the  higher  merits  of  a  painting  suffice  for 
decision  on  the  adjustment  of  a  chamber.  A 
want  of  keeping  is  observable  sometimes  in 
the  character  of  the  several  pieces  of  fur¬ 
niture,  but  generally  in  their  colours  or  modes 
of  adaptation  to  use.  Very  often  the  eye  is 
offended  by  their  inartistical  arrangement. 
Straight  lines  are  too  prevalent — too  unin¬ 
terruptedly  continued — or  clumsily  interrupted 
at  right  angles.  If  curved  lines  occur,  they 
are  repeated  into  unpleasant  uniformity.  By 
undue  precision,  the  appearance  of  many  a 
fine  apartment  is  utterly  sjmilcd. 

Curtains  are  rarely  well-disposed  or  well- 
chosen  in  respect  to  other  decorations.  With 
formal  furniture,  curtains  are  out  of  place ;  and 
an  extensive  volume  of  drapery  of  any  kind  is, 
under  any  circumstances,  irreconcileable  with 
good  taste — the  proper  (nuntum,  as  well  as 
the  proper  adjustment,  depending  upon  the 
character  of  the  general  effect. 

Carpets  are  better  understood  of  late  than 
of  ancient  days,  but  we  still  very  frequently 
err  in  their  patterns  and  colours.  The  tpirit 
of  the  apartment  it  the  carpet.  From  it  are 
deduced  not  only  the  hues,  but  the  forms  of 
all  objects  incumbent.  A  judge  at  common 
law  may  be  an  ordinary  man  ;  a  good  judge  of 
a  carpet  muet  be  a  genius.  Yet  we  have  heard 
discoursing  of  carpets,  with  the  air  (Tan  mouion 
qui  reve,  individuals  who  should  not  and  who 
could  not  be  intrusted  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  their  own  moustaches.  Everyone 
knows  that  a  large  floor  may  have  a  covering 
of  large  figures,  and  that  a  small  one  mutt 
have  a  covering  of  small :  yet  this  is  not  all 
the  knowledge  in  the  world.  As  regards  tex¬ 
ture,  the  Saxony  is  alone  admissible.  Brussels 


is  the  preter-pluperfect  tense  of  fashion,  and 
Turkey  is  taste  in  its  dying  agonies.  Touching 
pattern,  a  carpet  should  not  be  bedizened  out 
like  a  lliccaree  Indian — all  red  chalk,  yellow 
ochre,  and  cock’s  feathers;  in  brief,  distinct 
grounds,  and  vivid  circular  or  cycloid  figures 
of  no  meaning,  are  here  Median  laws.  The 
abomination  of  flowers,  or  representations  of 
well-known  objects  of  any  kind,  should  not  be 
endured  within  the  limits  of  Christendom. 
Indeed,  whether  on  carpets,  or  curtains,  or 
tapestry,  or  ottoman  coverings,  all  upholstery 
of  this  nature  should  be  rigidly  Arabesrme. 
As  for  those  antique  floor-cloths  still  often 
seen  in  many  dwellings,  of  huge,  sprawling, 
and  radiating  devices,  stripe-interspersed,  and 
glorious  with  all  hues,  among  which  no 
ground  is  intelligible,  these  are  but  the 
wicked  invention  of  a  race  of  time-servers 
and  money-lovers— children  of  Baal  and  wor¬ 
shippers  gf  Mammon — Benthams,  who,  to 
spare  thought  and  economise  fancy,  first 
cruelly  invented  the  kaleidoscopes,  and  will 
next  establish,  we  suppose,  joint-stock  com¬ 
panies  to  twirl  them  by  steam. 

Olare  is  a  leading  error  in  the  philosophy 
of  roost  household  decoration — an  error  easily 
recognised  as  deduced  from  the  perversion 
of  taste  iust  specified.  We  are  too  much 
enamoured  of  gas  and  of  glass.  The  former 
is  totally  inadmissible  within  doors ;  its 
harsh  and  unsteady  light  offends;  while  a 
mild,  or  what  artists  term  a  cool  light,  with 
its  consequent  warm  shadows,  will  do  wonders 
for  cvetk  an  ill-furnished  apartment.  Never 
was  a  more  lovely  thought  than  that  of  the 
Mtral  lamp.  We  mean,  of  course,  the  astral 
lamp  proper— the  lamp  of  Argand,  with  its 
original  plain  ground-glass  shade,  and  its 
tempered  and  uniform  moon-like  rays.  The 
cutglass  shade  is  a  weak  invention  of  the 
enemy.  The  eagerness  with  which  it  is  adopt^ 
partly  on  account  of  its  Jlathinett,  but  princi¬ 
pally  on  account  of  its  greater  cott,  is  a 
go<^  commentary  on  the  proposition  with 
which  we  began.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  dehberate  employer  of  a  cut-glass 
shade  is  either  radically  deficient  in  taste,  or 
blindly  subservient  to  the  caprices  of  wealth. 
Ihe  light  proceeding  from  one  of  these  gaudy 
abominations  ia  unequal,  broken,  and  painfm. 
It  alone  is  sufficient  to  mar  a  world  of  good 
effect  in  the  furniture  subjected  to  its  influence. 
Female  loveliness,  in  especial,  ia  more  than 
one-half  diaencbanted  beneath  its  evil  eye. 

In  the  matter  of  glass,  generally,  we  proceed 
upon  false  principles.  Its  leading  feature 
is  glitter-,  and  in  that  one  word  how  much 
of  all  that  is  detestable  do  we  express  I  Flick¬ 
ering,  unquiet  lights  are  tometimei  pleasing — 
to  children  and  idiots  always  so ;  but  in  the 
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embeltialinent  of  a  room  they  should  be  scro- 
puionsly  avoided,  la  truth,  even  itronft  Ueady 
lights  are  inadmissible.  The  huge  aud  nn- 
neaniug  glass  chandeliers,  prism-cut,  gas- 
lighted,  and  without  shade,  which  dangle  iii 
hwhionable  drawing-rooms,  maybe  rited  as  the 
quintessence  of  all  that  is  false  in  taste  or  | 
pieposterons  in  folly. 

The  rage  for  gliUer — liecause  its  idea  has 
become,  as  we  before  observed,  confounded  ^ 
with  that  of  raagnilW^nce  in  the  abstract — 
has  led  us,  also,  to  the  exaggerated  employment  I 
of  mirrors.  Our  dwellings  are  sometimes  lined  ' 
with  large  surfaces  of  plate-glass,  and  we  then 
imagine  we  have  done  a  fine  thing.  Now,  the 
alightest  thought  will  be  sutfleient  to  convince! 
anyone  who  has  an  eye  at  all  of  the  ill-rlfect  of 
numerous  looking-glasses,  and  especially  of 
krge  ones.  Regarded  apart  from  ita  reflection, 
the  mirror  presents  a  continuous,  flat, colourless,  \ 
unrelieved  surface — a  thing  always  and  ob-  j 
viously  unpleasant.  Considered  as  a  reflector,  ' 
it  is  potent  in  producing  a  monstrons  and  , 
odious  uniformity;  and  the  evil  is  here  i 
aggravated,  not  in  merely  direct  proportion  ! 
with  the  augmentation  of  its  sources,  but  in  ; 
a  ratio  constantly  increasing.  In  fact,  a  room 
with  four  or  five  mirrors  arranged  at  random 
ia,  for  all  purposes  of  artistic  show,  a  room 
of  no  sluipe  at  all.  U'  we  add  to  this  evil 
the  attendant  glitter  upon  glitter,  we  hove  a 
perfect  farrago  of  discordant  and  dis])leasing 
effects. 

Mea  of  large  purses  frequently  have  a  very 
Uttle  soul,  which  they  keep  in  them.  The  cor- 
rui>tiun  of  taste  is  a  portion  or  a  pendant  of  the 
money  manufacture.  As  we  grow  rich,  our  ideas 
grow  rusty.  It  is,  therefore,  not  luuong  the 
£  s.  d.  aristocracy  that  we  must  look  for  the 
spirituality  of  a  tait^ul  bottdair.  But  we  liave 
«^n  seen  apartments  in  the  tennm  of  gentle¬ 
men  of  moderate  means,  which,  in  negative 
merit  at  least,  might  vie  with  any  of  the  ormolu' d 
cahineteof  our  more  noble  couiitrynien.  Even 
now  there  is  present  to  our  mind’s  eye  a  small 
and  not  oetentatious  chamber  with  whose  dc- 
eorations  no  fault  can  be  found.  The  pro¬ 
prietor  lies  asleep  on  a  sofa — the  wcatlier  is 
ooid — the  time  it  near  midni|^t ;  we  will  make 
a  sketch  of  the  room  during  hit  dumber. 

It  it  oblong — some  thirty  feel  in  length  and 
twODty-five  in  breadth — a  shape  ufiiordiiig  the 
best  (ordinary)  opportunities  fortlie  adjustment 
of  furniture.  It  has  but  one  door — by  no 
means  a  wide  one — which  it  at  one  eud  of  the 
parallelogram,  and  but  two  windows,  which 
are  at  the  other.  These  hitter  are  large, 
renshing  down  to  the  floor,  have  deep  recesses, 
and  open  on  an  Italian  vemmlaii.  Their 
panes  are  of  a  orimaon-tinted  gla.<<s,  sot  fn 
noewood-framings,  mura  massive  than  uaual. 


They  are  curtained  within  the  recess,  by  a 
thick  silver  tissue  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the 
window,  and  hanging  loosely  in  small  volumes. 
Without  the  recess  are  curtains  of  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  rich  crimson  silk,  fringed  with  a  deep 
network  of  gold,  aud  lined  with  the  silver 
tissue,  which  is  the  material  of  the  exterior 
blind:  There  are  no  cornices ;  but  the  folds 
of  the  whole  fabric  (which  are  sharp  ratlier 
than  massive,  and  have  an  airy  appearance) 
issue  from  beneath  a  broad  entablature  of  rich 
giltwork,  which  encircles  the  room  at  the 
junction  of  the  ceiling  and  walls.  The  drapery 
M  thrown  open  also,  or  closed,  by  means  of  a 
thick  rope  of  gold  loosely  enveloping  it,  and 
resolving  itseit  readily  into  a  knot ;  no  pins  or 
other  such  devices  are  apparent.  The  colours 
of  the  curtains  and  their  fringe  — Ihe  tints  of 
crimson  and  gold — appear  eveiywhere  in  pro¬ 
fusion,  and  determine  the  character  of  the 
room.  The  carpet— of  Saxony  material — is 
quite  half  an  inch  thick,  and  is  of  the  same 
crimson  ground,  relieved  simply  by  the  np- 
prarance  of  a  gold  cord  (like  timt  festooniug 
the  curtains)  slightly  relieved  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  tlirown  upon  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  form  a  succession  of  sliort, 
irregular  curves,  one  occasionally  overlaying 
the  other.  The  walls  are  covered  with  a 
glossy  paper  of  a  silver  grey  tint,  spotted  with 
small  Araljesqne  devices  of  a  fainter  hue  of 
the  prevalent  crimsou.  Many  paiutiugs  relieve 
the  expanse  of  the  paper.  Tliese  are  chiefly 
landscapes  of  an  imaginative  cast ;  such  as  the 
fairy  grottoes  of  titanfield.  'I'here  are,  never¬ 
theless,  tliree  or  four  female  heads,  of  ethereal 
beauty — portraits.  The  tone  of  each  is  warm, 
but  dark.  There  are  no  “  brilliahtelfects.”  Ra- 
jtose  sjieaks  in  all.  Not  one  is  of  small  siae. 
Diminutive  paintings  give  that  epoUg  look 
to  a  room  which  is  the  blemish  (it'  so  many 
a  fine  work  of  art  overtonched.  The  frames 
arc  broad,  but  not  deep,  and  richly  carved, 
without  b(;iug  dulled  or  iilagreed.  They  have 
tlie  whole  lustre  of  bnmish^  gold.  They  lie 
flat  on  the  wall^  aud  do  nut  hang  off  witli 
cords.  The  designs  themselves  are  often  seen 
to  better  advantage  in  this  latter  position,  but 
the  general  appearance  of  the  cliamber  is 
injured.  But  one  mirror — and  this  not  a  very 
large  one — is  visible.  In  shape  it  is  acarij’ 
circular ;  and  it  is  hnng  so  that  a  reflection 
of  the  person  can  be  obtained  from  it  in  none 
of  the  ordinary  sitting-places  of  the  room. 
'Two  large  low  sofas  of  rosewood  and  crimson 
silk,  gold-flowered,  form  the  only  seats,  with 
the  exception  of  two  light  conversation-ohaits, 
also  made  of  roscwoo(l.  There  is  a  piano¬ 
forte  (of  rosewood  also),  and  thrown  open. 
An  octagonal  table,  formed  altcgetlicr  of  the 
richest  gold-threaded  marble,  is  placed  near 
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wic  of  the  sofas.  Four  large  aud  gorgeous 
Sevres  vases,  in  which  bloom  a  profusion  of 
sweet  and  vivid  llowcrs,  occupy  the  slightly- 
rounded  angles  of  the  room.  A  tall  eandela- 
bruin,  hearing  a  small  antique  lamp  with  ^ 
highly-perfumed  oil,  is  standing  near  the  head  | 
of  my  sleeping  friend.  Some  light  and  grace-  ; 
ful  hanging-shelves,  with  golden  edges,  and 
crimson  silk  cords  with  gold  tassels,  sustain  I 
two  or  three  hundred  inagniftcently-bound 
books.  Ueyond  these  things  there  is  no  fur¬ 
niture,  if  we  except  an  Argand  lamp,  with  a 
plain  crimson-tinted  ground-glass  shade,  which 
depends  from  the  lofty  vaulted  ceiling  by  a  ' 
single  slender  gold  chain,  and  throws  a  traiujuil 
but  ma.gical  radiance  over  all. 

THE  LOVE  OF  WOMAN. 

Max  is  the  creature  of  interest  and  ambition. 
His  nature  leads  him  forth  into  the  struggle 
and  hustle  of  the  world.  Love  is  but  tlic  em¬ 
bellishment  of  his  early  life,  or  a  song  piped  in 
the  intervals  of  the  acts,  lie  seeks  fur  &me, 
for  fortune,  for  space  in  the  world’s  thought, 
and  dominion  over  his  fellow-men.  But  a 
woman’s  whole  life  is  a  history  of  the  affections. 
The  heart  is  her  world ;  it  is  there  her  ambi¬ 
tion  strives  for  empire — it  is  there  her  avarice 
seeks  for  hidden  treasures.  She  sends  forth 
her  sympathies  on  adventure  ;  she  embarks  her 
whole  soul  in  the  tratlic  of  affection  ;  and,  if 
shipwTcckcd,  her  case  is  hopeless — for  it  is  a 
bankruptcy  of  the  heart. 

To  a  man,  the  disappointment  of  love  may 
occasion  some  bitter  pangs;  it  wounds  some 
feelings  of  tenderness — it  blasts  some  prospects 
of  felicity ;  but  he  is  an  active  being  ;  he  may 
dissipate  his  thoughts  in  the  whirl  of  varied 
occupation,  or  may  plunge  into  the  tide  of  plea¬ 
sure  ;  or,  if  the  scene  of  disappointment  lie  too 
full  of  painful  associations,  he  can  shift  his 
abode  at  will,  and  taking,  as  it  were,  the  wings 
of  the  morning,  can  “  fly  to  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth,  and  be  at  rest.” 

But  woman’s  is  comparatively  a  fixed,  a 
secluded,  aud  a  meditative  life.  She  is  inure 
the  companion  of  her  own  thoughts  aud  feel¬ 
ings  ;  and,  if  they  are  turned  to  ministers  of 
sorrow,  where  shall  she  look  for  consolation  P 
Her  lot  is  to  be  wooed  and  won ;  and,  if  un¬ 
happy  in  her  love,  her  heart  is  like  some  fortress 
that  has  lieeu  captured,  and  sacked,  and 
abandoned,  and  left  desolate. 

How  many  bright  eyes  grow  dim — how  many 
soft  cheeks  grow  pale— how  many  lovely  forms 
fade  away  into  the  tomb,  and  none  can  tell  the 
cause  that  blighted  their  loveliness!  As  the 
dove  will  clasp  its  wings  to  its  side,  and  cover 
aud  conceal  the  arrow  that  is  preying  on  its 
vitals — so  is  it  the  nature  of  woman  to  hide 
from  the  world  the  pangs  of  wounded  affection. 


Tile  love  of  a  delicate  female  is  always  shy  and 
silent.  Even  when  fortunate,  she  scarcely 
breathes  it  to  herself ;  hut  w  lieu  otherwise,  she 
buries  it  in  the  recesses  of  her  bosom,  and  there 
lets  it  cower  and  brood  among  the  ruins  of  her 
l^ace.  With  her,  the  desire  of  her  heart  has 
failed — the  great  charm  of  existence  is  at  an 
end.  She  neglects  all  the  cheerful  exereisea 
which  gladden  the  sjiirits,  quicken  the  pulses, 
and  send  the  tide  of  life  in  healthful  currents 
through  the  veins.  Her  rest  is  broken — the 
sweet  refreshment  of  sleep  is  poisoned  by 
melancholy  dreams — “  dry  Sorrow  drinks  her 
blood,”  until  her  enfeebled  frame  sinks  under 
the  slightest  external  injury.  Look  for  her, 
after  a  little  while,  and  you  find  friendship 
weeping  over  her  untimely  grave,  and  wonder¬ 
ing  that  one  who  but  lately  glowed  with  idl 
the  radiance  of  health  and  beauty  should  so 
speedily  be  brought  down  to  “  darkness  and  the 
worm.’  You  will  h»  told  of  some  wintry  chill, 
some  casual  indisposition,  that  laid  her  low, 
but  no  one  knows  the  mental  malady  that  pre¬ 
viously  sapped  her  strength,  and  made  her  so 
easy  a  prey  to  the  spoiler. 

She  IS  like  some  tender  tree,  the  pride  and 
beauty  of  the  grove :  graceful  in  its  form,  bright 
in  its  foliage,  hut  with  the  worm  preying  at  its 
heart.  We  find  it  suddenly  withering,  when  it 
should  be  most  fresh  and  luxuriant.  We  see 
it  drooping  its  branches  to  the  earth,  and  shed¬ 
ding  leaf  by  leaf;  until,  wasted  and  perished 
away,  it  falls  even  in  the  stillness  of  the  forest ; 
and,  as  we  muse  over  the  beautiful  ruin,  we 
strive  in  vain  to  recollect  the  blast  or  thunder- 
Iwlt  that  could  have  smitten  it  with  decay.— 
Washington  Irving. 

DiBTitrcTnass  ov  Sfkech. —  Mr.  Jones,  in  his 
“  Life  of  BishopUome,”  speaking  of  Dr.  Hinch- 
clifie,  liisnop  of  Peterborough,  says,  that  in  the 
pulpit  he  epoke  with  the  aooent  of  a  man  of 
sense,  such  as  he  really  was  in  the  superior 
j  degree  ;  but  it  waa  remarkable,  and,  to  thoae 
who  did  not  know  the  cauae,  myaterious,  that 
there  was  not  a  comer  of  the  church  in  which 
he  could  not  be  heard  distinctly.  The  reason 
which  Mr.  Jones  assigned  was,  that  he  made  it 
an  invariable  rule  to  do  justice  to  ersry  consonant, 
knowing  that  the  towels  would  sjieaJc  for  them- 
selves. 

Thk  SacBET  or  Oood  WaiTiifo.— We  are  at 
first  to  import  knowledge  (says  Dr.  Clianning), 
then  to  export  it.  Write  daily  and  elaborately, 
if  only  fur  one  hour.  Avoid  verbiage,  do  not 
mnUiplg  but  select  your  words,  and  lop  off  re¬ 
dundancies  as  you  would  scatter  chaff.  In  the 
bunds  of  a  writer  who  adopts  these  precepts,  a 
multitude  of  words  is  not  verbiage,  because  each 
givrs  some  new  view  nr  adds  to  the  effect  of  the 
old.  There  is  a  splendour  in  his  strength,  and 
a  strength  in  his  splendour;  because  there  is  a 
weight  as  well  as  brightness  in  the  metal.  No¬ 
thing  so  fixes  and  consolidates  your  views  on 
any  subject  as  tbit  practice. 
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W0  thu  month  gire  one  of  the  most  beentifhl  of  the  Peris  oostnmes.  The  robe  is  of  printed 
teffetas,  with  four  embroidered  scalloped  flonnoes.  The  bodf  is  open  orer  a  chemisette  of  plaited 
mnsUn.  The  sleeres  are  open,  the  sides  beinit  held  toKether  with  bands  of  ouilled  ribixin.  The 
nnder-sleeres  are  of  muslin,  to  match  the  chemisette,  and  are  fastened  round  tne  wrists  by  ribbon 
bracelets,  with  loni;  ends,  to  correspond  with  the  colour  of  the  dress.  The  bonnet  is  of  lace,  with 
small  roses  and  leaTSs  made  of  crape.  The  child’s  dress  is  also  rery  elegant.  Her  bonnet  is  of  silk, 
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CROCHET  PURSE. 

BUck  sqoares— blue  lilk;  wlut«— gold;  tinted  tqauei— green  silk. 


Bonnets  are  still  worn  small,  and  are  made  of  almost  any  light  material,  laoe  being  the' most 
preralent.  The  trimmings  are  either  small  flowers  or  feathers.  The  inside  trimmed  with  small 
rosea  and  ribbons.  Primrose-colonred  bonnets  trimmed  with  white  lace  are  most  in  rogne. 
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BV  DONALD  MACLEOD. 

Ah  Hiavciil  he  is  in  tli8  wiiirlpool. 

And  boatman  and  boat  are  Kune, 

And  that,  with  her  wild  sweet  su)King, 

The  Lorelei  hath  done. 

Heine. 

“  Hundred  tlioasand  thunders !”  cried  the 
Batun  vuu  Katzcnellenbogen,  striking  the  table 
in  a  ram. 

“  Calm  yourself,  my  good  lord,”  said  Dietrich 
Klautz,  his  sifuire. 

“  A  minx  like  that !  1  shall  burst  with  rage ! 
Get  me  a  flagon  of  Marcobnmner and  the 
Baron  threw  himself  into  a  huge  arm-chair,  and 
leaned  his  head  on  his  hand  and  his  elbow  on 
the  table. 

Katzenellenbogcn,  as  you  nil  know,  is  now 
but  a  ruin  ;  but  in  those  days  it  was  a  mighty 
fortress,  a  castle  of  the  most  Gothic  nature 
eomprehensible  by  the  human  mind;  huge 
battleinented  towers,  stalwart  as  mountains; 
grim  dungeons,  damp  and  nnliglitetl  save  by  a 
twilight  that  struggled  through  the  grated 
wickets  of  the  doors ;  a  mighty  hall,  hung  with 
trophies  of  war  and  of  the  chase ;  loopholes  in 
the  massive  walla  for  arhalast-bolts  to  rain 
from ;  quaint  lancet-windows,  interlaced  roof- 
beams,  imrteulliaes,  moats,  and  other  matters 
orthodox  and  suitable  under  the  circumstances. 

There  it  frowned  from  the  hill-loi)  across  the 
llbine  at  Saint  Goar,  and  the  wild  river  roared 
along  below,  its  powerful  tide  dragging  spoils 
from  the  shore  into  its  dim  waters. 

Below  was  the  holy  shrine  of  Bomhofen, 
built  to  our  Lady  by  Broemse.r  von  lludesheim, 
who  slew  a  dragon,  went  to  I’alestine,  and, 
being  taken  by  the  Saracen,  vowed  to  dedicate 
his  only  child  to  God,  should  he  recover  his 
liberty.  But  she,  poor  girl !  had  given  her 
heart  away  to  human  keeping ;  and  when  her 
hither  came  home  and  would  have  coinpslled 
her  to  take  the  veil,  she  threw  herself  into  the 
swift  Hhine,  and  was  swept  away,  with  her 
nlden  hair  floating  on  the  waters,  nnd  her  jiale 
nee  turned,  toward  the  sky,  while  the  snicide 
soul  went  up  and  stood  in  Uis  presence  who 
bad  made  it. 

Higher  np  the  river,  you  saw  stem  Castle 
Rheinfels,  also  the  Baron’s  p^ojicrty;  and 
where  the  vexed  waters  flowed  most  furiously, 
and  writhed  themselves  into  a  whirlpool,  was 
the  rock  where  the  Lorelei,  the  fatal  syren 
of  the  Bhine,  was  wont  to  sit,  combing  her 
golden  hair,  or  sweeping  with  white  Angers 
the  rwvishiug  chords  of  a  late,  and  mingling 
the  enchantment  of  her  weird,  sweet  song  with 
the  ringing  harmony  of  the  strings.  And  when 
the  bout  man  saw  and  beard,  he  would  forget 
the  wisthfril  maelstrom,  and,  with  his  eyes 


hesrt  fixed  on  the  Undine,  would  lie  drawn  into 
the  vortex,  whirled  round  and  round,  and  swal¬ 
lowed  by  the  fearful  gulf,  having  fur  his  death- 
dirge  the  weird,  sweet  song  of  the  Ixireiei,  and 
the  ringing  harmony  of  the  golden  strings. 

I  That  was  the  position  of  Castle  Katzcnellen- 
1  bogen. 

I  The  Boron  of  Katzenellenbogcn  was  a  large 
'  m;iu  ;  six  feet  of  muscle  and  bone  was  he,  with 
'  a  true  German  foot,  brood  as  a  barge  and  flat 
I  as  a  flounder,  and  a  brawny  hand  that  eonld 
have  broken  the  bom  from  the  head  of  an  ox. 

I  The  Baron  iiicliiKHl  to  corpulence,  nnd  to  vio- 
.  lenee,  and  to  Marrobrunuer,  and  to  Kndes- 
I  licimer,  and  to  Lichfninmileh  ;  in  short,  to 
anytliingthat  was  potable  except  water.  There- 
j  fore  the  Baron’s  nose  was  red  nnd  bullmus,  and 
:  in  its  general  haik,  with  small,  dark  veins  mean¬ 
dering  under  the  tight  skin,  like  the  tracery  of 
I  a  mulberry-leaf. 

He  had  had  an  unpleasant  day  of  it.  In  tlie 
I  first  iilaef,  he  learnAl  that  n  party  of  rich  mer¬ 
chants  had  slipped  by  his  very  tfoor  while  the 
I  sentinel  wai  dozing  He  said,  “  Hiiiimel !”  and 
had  the  sentinel  hanged,  as  an  encouragement 
I  to  the  rest  of  the  garrison. 

Then  n  party  who  had  been  sent  out  to 
1  forage  were  met  by  Otho  von  Schoenberg  nnd 
I  nearly  cut  to  pieces.  The  Baron  said,  “  Donner- 
!  wetter !”  and  broke  the  ine.“.senger's  head  with 
j  a  flagon. 

!  !^ot  yet  recovered  from  this,  ho  received 
I  news  that  ho  was  about  to  be  ])laced  under  the 
I  imperial  ban  for  plundering  some  servants  of 
i  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  ot  Cologne  ;  and  this 
made  him  say,  “  Hagel  8up|tprment !” 

finally,  his  sipiire  brought  him  a  letter  in 
which  Hildegard  von  Salis  utterly  and  decidedly 
refused  and  abominated  his  proffered  hand  and 
.  heart,  and  expressed  herself  to  the  effect  that 
I  “  she  would  rather  die  first.”  This  it  was  that 
I  caj)])ed  the  climax,  and  produced  from  the  Baron 
I  those  memorable  words  found  at  the  opening 
j  of  this  narrative,  “Hundrol  thousand  thun¬ 
ders  !” 

The  Marcohninner  quencherl  his  thirst  with¬ 
out  allaying  his  wrath  ;  and,  driving  hia  squire 
from  his  presence,  he  strode  Airiously  up  and 
ilovi’n  the  room,  meditating  cumligB  vengeance 
iiIKin  everybody  in  general,  and  Hildegard  in 
particular. 

“  I’ll  teach  Ikt,”  he  said,  “  to  refuse  to  be 
the  wife  of  Katzenellen bogen  !  I’ll  send  a  few 
troopers  who  shall  sack  her  castle  and  bring 
her  here  by  force — I  will  1” 

“  So  I  would,  Baron,”  siikl  a  voice  beside 
him. 

The  Baron  turned  to  look  at  the  speaker. 
He  was  a  small  man,  dressed  in  black  like  a 
notary  ;  his  face  was  pale,  his  features  of  the 
most  ordinary  description.  The  only  thing  re- 
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CARACO  EUOEMIE. 


with  failed  trinuningi  and  feather.  The  frock  and  trousers  of  white  musliu,  richly  worked  in 
br^erie  Anglais.  The  pelise  ie  made  of  silk,  with  ribbon  and  fringe  trimmings. 

The  abosa  ia  the  na^rn  of  the  **  Coraoo  Engenie."  The  sites,  given  in  inches,  will  show  it  is 
for  a  lady  of  middle  neigbt  and  youthful  proportion.  It  may  be  made  either  of  the  same  material 
aa  the  robe  or  dress,  or  of  any  light  materiaL  It  will  look  extremely  elegant  if  made  at  muslin 
lhasd  with  pcimroae,  blue,  or  pink  silk.  When  worn  without  shawl  or  mantle,  the  bottom  will 
aamre  trimming  with  deep  laoe.  We  give  only  half  the  sleeve  pattern  ;  it  ia  veiy  beaotifuL  In 
n«hia«.  it  most  l>a  left  open  from  A  downwards,  and  must  have  three  doable  plaits,  aa  marked 
B  B,  C  C,  and  D  D ;  the  other,  D,  B,  and  C,  being  on  the  half  of  pattern.  The  bottom  of  pattern 
mHt  be  Sniahsd  with  bows  of  ribhens,  with  long  ends. 
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the  Emperor ;  and  then  tliere  will  be  no  one 
to  protect  you  from  the  old  Katz.  I  will  not 
leave  you  until  you  promise  to  go  to-morrow 
to  your  Cousin  Schoenberg’s,  to  remain  there 
until  I  return.  Will  you  do  s?)  P” 

“  Yes,  dear  Max,  although  there  is  no  danger 
for  the  three  or  four  days  that  you  will  be 
absent.” 

“Well,  I  have  your  promise,  and  another 
one,  ell  P  On  your  birthday  you  go  with  me 
to  Stcinrad  as  its  darling  mistress  ■,  is  it  not 
soP” 

And  the  Lady  Hildegard  blushed  ;  and  Graf 
Max  von  Steinrad  put  his  arms  about  her,  and 
their  lips  were  pressed  together.  So  Max 
departea. 

Now  this  happened  the  very  day  before  our 
history  opens ;  and  on  the  morrow  Hildegard 
donned  her  riding-attire,  and,  attended  by  her 
maidens  and  six  men-at-arms,  rode  gaily  for 
Schoenberg.  The  sun  shone,  the  girls  prattled, 
the  sweet  wown  eyes  of  Hildegard  noted  the 
scenery,  and  her  heart  remembered  Max ;  and 
so  they  rode  slowly  along  till  the  sun  began  to 
decline  in  tbe  heavens,  and  to  slant  his  golden 
rays  through  the  foliage  of  the  wood.  Then 
one  of  the  troopers  rode  up  to  Hildegard,  and, 
doffing  his  banet-cap,  said,  “  Would  it  please 
you,  noble  lady,  to  prick  on  a  little  faster  P  I 
do  not  think  we  will  reach  Schoenberg  before 
nightfall.” 

“  I  don’t  think  yon  will,”  cried  a  gruff  voice 
from  the  bush  ;  and  then  there  was  the  tramp 
of  mailed  steeds  and  the  ring  of  arms,  and 
twenty  troopers  headed  by  Katzenellcnbogen 
surrounded  the  party  of  Hildegard.  Resistance 
was  useless,  and  the  poor  lady  found  herself  by 
nightfall  a  prisoner  in  one  of  the  turret-rooms 
of  the  fierce  Baron. 

And  when  tbe  moonlight  was  clear  in  heaven 
and  gleamed  upon  the  swift  Rhine,  she,  tired 
with  weeping,  sat  leaning  her  head  upon  her 
hand  by  the  window.  She  was  watching  the 
foam  about  the  rock  of  the  Lorelei  when  she 
saw  a  light  cloud  rise  up  slowly  and  hover 
above  it,  and  then  float  down  the  river. 

“  Poor  Lorelei !”  she  thought ;  “  doubtless 
she  has  suffered  much  to  have  so  sad  a  part  to 
play  ;  and  I  at  least  pity  her.” 

As  she  said  this,  she  felt  something  brush 
the  back  of  her  hand,  and  a  drop  of  water  fell 
•pon  it.  She  started,  but  only  saw  the  light 
doud  float  slowly  back  up  the  Rhine. 

“  The  dews  are  beginning  to  fall,”  she  said, 
and  was  turning  from  the  window,  when  she 
heard  a  splash  in  the  moat,  and,  looking  down, 
made  out  the  figure  of  a  man  swimming.  He 
aoon  crossed  the  moat,  and  in  a  little  while  his 
head  appeared  above  the  wall,  which  he  had 
climbed  V  the  aid  of  a  long  poleaxe.  Drop¬ 
ping  inside  the  conrt-yard,  he  came  directly 


under  her  window,  and  said  in  a  low  voice, 
“Hist!  Hildegard!  it  is  I — Max!” 

She  restraint  a  cry  writh  difficulty.  “O 
Max  !”  she  said,  “  do  not  stay  there ;  you  will 
be  lost !” 

“  I  suspect  he  will,”  answered  the  voice  of  the 
Baron  ;  and  in  one  moment  a  dozen  retainers 
had  surrounded  Graf  Max,  beaten  down  his 
defence,  and  made  him  prisoner.  His  presence 
was  explained  by  the  fact  of  his  having  met  a 
messenger  from  the  Emperor  dispensing  with 
his  attendance ;  and  on  his  return  a  |ieasant 
had  informed  him  of  the  carrying  away  of  his 
betrothed. 

Poor  Hildegard  had  sunk  back  nearly  faint¬ 
ing,  when  the  entrance  of  her  persecutor  forced 
her  to  summon  up  all  her  courage. 

“  Well,  fair  dame,  as  your  intended  mate  is 
now  caught  and  caged,  perhaps  you  will  think 
better  of  the  proposal  I  mode  you.  I  have 
broad  lauds,  and  a  stout  arm.  You  cannot  do 
better.”  •  • 

“  Sir  Baron,  the  detestation  that  I  had  for 
vou  is  now  coupled  with  the  deepest  contempt. 
Vou  are  as  cowardly  ns  you  are  brutal,  or  you 
would  not  thus  misuse  the  inoffensive.  Know, 
then,  once  for  all,  that  Hildegard  Countess  von 
Sails,  rather  than  even  touch  your  hand,  would 
Imve  her  own  right  arm  hewn  from  the  shoulder. 
And  now  give  me  at  least  relief  from  your  pre¬ 
sence  ;  and  ye  maidens,  keep  better  watch  and 
see  that  ye  keep  the  bolt  in  the  staples.” 

Then  did  the  high  and  mighty  Franz  Baron 
von  Katzenellenbogen  return  to  his  hall  in  a 
raire.  “  Curse  that  little  manikin  !”  he  cried  ; 
“what  good  hath  it  done  to  catch  birds,  if  I 
cannot  make  them  sing  P  Curses  on  the  little 
wretch !” 

Scarcely  had  he  said  this  when  a  whistle  was 
heard  behind  him  that  pierced  into  his  very 
brain,  and  seemed  as  if  it  would  cut  the  nerves 
in  two. 

“  Hark  you,  Baron,”  said  the  little  man : 
“  don’t  curse  your  friends  before  they  fail ;  but 
to-morrow  do  as  I  tell  you.”  He  whispered 
a  few  words  in  the  Baron’s  car,  and  walked 
through  the  wall  as  on  the  first  occasion.  And 
the  lord  of  Katzenellenbogen  looked  pleased, 
and,  having  chuckled  mirthfully  over  his  nightly 
posset,  retired  to  his  couch  and  snored. 

The  morning  rose  fresh,  dei^,  and  serene. 
The  glad  voices  of  the  birds  mingled  with  the 
scent  of  the  flowers,  and  went  np  through  the 
pure  atmosphere  toward  God.  And  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Hildegard  rose  early,  and  seating  herself 
sadly  by  her  bedside,  when  her  morning  prayer 
was  ended,  began  to  think  of  her  mournM  lot. 
A  brattling  fanfare  of  trumpets  startled  her 
from  her  meditations,  and  drew  her  to  the 
window.  In  the  court-yard  below  was  a  scaffold 
erected,  hung  with  black  cloth,  and  surrounded 
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markable  about  him  waa  a  Iouk  tail  like  a  i 
monkey's,  which  kept  switching  backward  and  | 
forward  and  wreathing  itself  into  all  sorts  of  | 
graceful  curls ;  and  the  end  of  this  tail  was  I 
a  whistle !  { 

“Who  der  Tenfel  are  youP”  asked  the 
Baron. 

“  So  I  would  teach  her  better — if  I  could !  ” 
was  the  unresponsive  reply. 

“  If  I  could,  little  fool !  I  will  send  twenty- 
five  troopers  to-morrow  to  take  possession  of 
her  house  and  of  her.” 

“  But,  unfortunately,  Graf  Max  von  Steinrad 
is  guarding  her  with  fifty.” 

“  I  will  claim  her  from  the  Emperor,  as  a 
ward  of  my  estates.” 

“  Yes ;  if  the  ban  does  not  reach  you  before¬ 
hand  for  robbing  his  Grace  of  Cologne.” 

“  1  will  invite  her  here  on  her  birthday, 
which  is  next  week,  and  when  1  get  her  1  will 
keep  her.” 

“Having  jnst  refused  your  hand,  I  don’t 
think  she  will  come.” 

“  But  I  tcili  get  hold  of  her  in  some  way !” 
roared  the  Baron. 

The  little  man  sneered. 

Then  his  lordship  became  wroth,  and,  striding 
toward  the  stranger,  he  raised  his  ponderous 
jack-boot  and  gave  a  furious  kick,  crying, 

“  Get  out  I”  But,  to  his  utter  surprise,  his  foot 
met  with  no  resistance;  but,  passing  throngh 
the  figure  without  in  the  least  disturbing  it,  the 
leg  flew  up  in  the  air,  and  the  Baron  of  Katz- 
enellenbo^n  fell  upon  his  back.  At  the  same 
moment  the  stranger  placed  the  end  of  his  long 
tail  in  his  month,  and  produced  such  a  whistle 
that  it  made  the  Baron’s  brain  reel  and  grow 
dizzy.  It  was  like  the  united  screaming  of 
a  field  of  frantic  locomotives. 

“  Get  up  I”  said  the  stranger ;  and  the  Baron 
obeyed.  “  I  think  yon  missed  a  rich  troop  of 
merchants  this  morning  P” 

“  I  did,  curse  them !” 

“  And  had  a  nice  party  of  men  cut  to  pieces  P” 

“Yes.” 

“  And  were  refused  with  little  show  of  ten¬ 
derness  by  the  Lady  von  Sails  P” 

“  Kreutz-donnerwetter !  it  is  true.” 

“  You  appear  to  be  in  ill  luck.  Baton  von 
Katzenellenbogen.  There,  don’t  lose  your 
temper,  or  1  shall  be  ohli^  to  whistle  aran.” 
And  the  stranger  took  hold  of  his  tail.  Then, 
with  a  persuasive  and  insinuating  smile,  he  con¬ 
tinued  ;  “  My  dear  friend,  1  am  come  to  do  yon 
service,  not  to  vex  you.  Would  you  like  to  be 
indemnified  for  your  unmerited  loss  of  those 
miserable  merchants  P” 

The  Baron’s  eyes  glistened  with  avarice. 

“  Would  yon  like  to  avenge  yourself  on  Von 
Schoenbergr’ 

“  Wonlui’t  1 1”  said  his  lordship. 


“  Would  you  like  to  catch  the  pretty  Hilde- 
gard  to-night  P  If  so,  I  can  help  yon  to  all 
this.” 

“  My  dear  friend,  let  me  embrace  yon.” 

“  One  moment ;  business  is  always  business. 
You  will  please  to  sign  this  contract and  the 
stranger  drew  a  hit  of  parchment  from  his 
pocket,  smoothed  it  out  upon  the  table,  and, 
producing  a  pen,  handed  it  to  the  Baron. 

“  What  is  that,  then  P” 

“  Only  a  little  agreementthat  yon  will  become 
my  property,  if  I  fulfil  my  promises.” 

“  Yours  P  become  yours  ?” 

“  Oh,  only  after  death,  yon  know.” 

“  Humph !”  said  the  Baron  doubtfully. 

“  Think  of  vengeance,  my  lord,  and  of  Hilde- 
gard.” 

“  But  I  cannot  write.” 

“  Never  mind;  just  make  your  mark  there.” 

Then,  as  the  worthy  lord  took  the  pen,  the 
curious  tail  was  curled  rapidly  round  and 
touched  the  back  of  his  hand.  He  jumped; 
it  was  as  if  a  needle  had  been  stuck  into  him, 
and  from  the  spot  touched  by  the  whistle  there- 
oozed  out  a  large  drop  of  blood. 

“Just  dip  the  pen  in  that,”  said  the  stranger; 
“  I  have  forgotten  my  ink-horn.” 

Von  Katzenellenb^n  obeyed,  and  appended 
his  mark  to  the  contract. 

“Good!”  said  the  stranger,  as  he  refolded 
the  parchment  and  put  it  back  into  his  pocket- 
“  And  now  listen  to  me.  This  afternoon  at  four 
o’clock,  you  and  twenty  of  your  troopers  will 
post  yourselves  in  the  wood  that  marks  the 
limits  of  Von  Schoenberg’s  property ;  and  if 
anything  passes  tliat  you  would  like  to  take, 
why,  take  it.  I  vrill  attend  to  the  rest.” 

^  speaking,  the  little  man  walked  slowly 
through  the  middle  of  the  wall  and  disappeared. 
The  Baron  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  would  have 
fancied  tha^  he  had  been  dreaming  but  for  the 
little  wound  upon  his  hand.  Then,  as  he  re¬ 
flected  upon  all  that  the  little  man  had  pro¬ 
mised,  he  grew  cheerful ;  and  when  the  squire 
entcr^  to  tell  him  that  they  had  just  caught 
an  old  Jew  whose  doublet  was  full  of  broad 
pieces,  he  became  positively  gay.  After  order¬ 
ing  the  Jew  to  be  stripped,  he  added — 

“  And  make  him  write  an  order  for  a  thou¬ 
sand  broad  pieces  on  one  of  his  brethren  at 
Frankfort.” 

“  But  if  he  resist,  my  lord  P” 

“  Humph !  ah  1  Then  pull  bis  teeth  out,  one 
by  one,  until  he  consent.” 

Then  the  Baron  took  a  flask  of  Hudesheimer, 
and  then  a  flask  of  Johannisberger,  and  then 
mounted  his  horse,  called  his  troopers,  and  set 
off  for  the  Schoenberg  wood. 

“  Dearest  Hildegard,  I  cannot  leave  yon  here 
with  the  retainers  only.  I  mutt  go  to  meet 
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THE  COSTUMES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

PALESTINE  AND  SYRIA.  j 

In  Dr.  Clarke’s  “  Maimers  "and  Customs  of  , 
the  Ancient  Israelites,”  Ihi  says  that  “  the  shape  i 
of  their  dress  cannot  be  exactly  known.  There  i 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  similar  I 
to  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  which  con-  I 
sisted  of  a  tunic,  a  pallium  or  cloak,  and  a  , 
girdle.”  All  ancient  nations  seem  to  have  had  | 
similar  costume,  formed  of  long  garments,  | 
without  much  shape  or  ornament ;  the  eolours  | 
most  valued  among  the  aneients  appear  to  have 
been  purple,  red,  and  violet ;  but  white  was  j 
must  used  among  the  Israelites.  Young  people  ; 
wore  variegated  clothes,  like  the  coat  of  Joseph.  I 
“  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Joseph  was  come  | 
unto  his  brethren,  that  they  stripped  Joseph  of 
his  coat,  lus  coat  of  many  colours,  that  was  on 
him.”  Their  garments,  however,  were  richly 
ornamented  with  fringes,  bordera  of  colour  or 
embroidery,  and  jewels ;  and  they  were  ordered 
to  put  Imiders  on  their  robes,  to  remind  them 
continually  ef  the  law  of  Qod.  On  their  heads 
they  wore  a  sert  of  tiara,  like  that  of  the  Per¬ 
sians  ;  for,  to  be  bareheaded  was  a  sign  of 
mourning.  Their  hair  was  long,  fur  shaving 
the  head  marked  sorrow  and  affliction. 

In  the  Scriptures,  in  various  parts,  we  find 
deecriplions  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Jewish 
women  attired  themselves.  We  read  in  Ezekiel  ; 
of  the  fine  stuffs  of  different  colours,  a  silken  ; 
girdle,  purple  shoes,  bracelets,  a  necklace,  ear¬ 
rings,  and  a  crown  or  mitre  ;  and  in  Isaiaii  iii.  i 
16,  tie.,  we  have  along  account  of  their  costnme 
in  all  its  varieties,  when  the  prophet  reproaches  I 
the  daughters  of  Sion  for  their  vanitv  and  cor- 
raption ;  and  at  that  time  the  love  ot  dress  and 
ornament  must  have  lieen  very  prevalent,  judg¬ 
ing  by  the  nnmemus  accessories  to  their  toilet 
enumerated  by  the  prophet.  The  dress  of  the 
Jewish  women  was  splendid  with  gold  and  em¬ 
broidery.  Tlie  dueen  of  Judea  w  as  arrayed  in 
a  garment  of  wrought  gold.  “  Thus,”  observes 
Fuller,  “  such  gallantry  was  fashionable  amongst 
the  Jews  lung  before  any  thereof  was  used  in 
the  western  parts,  or  Rome  itself ;  indeed,  a 
mantle  of  cloth  of  gold  we  find  mentioned  by 
Pliny  as  a  great  novelty,  though  such  an  one 
had  been  worn  by  the  Jewish  (queens  a  tliousand 
years  before.” 

Their  trousers  and  tunics  were  made  of  fine 
linen,  and  rich  silks  embroidered  in  gold  and 
jewels ;  they  wore  also  a  veil,  which  fell  over 
the  whole  person  down  to  tlie  feet.  The  anklets 
of  gold  or  silver,  often  alluded  to  in  Scripture, 
were  very  heavy,  aad  made  a  ringing  sound  as 
the  wearer  walked.  The  pride  and  pleasure 
that  the  Jewish  ladies  took  in  making  a  tink¬ 
ling  with  these  ornaments  are  severely  reproved 


1^  the  prophet  Isaiah.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
caul  alluded  to  by  the  prophet  was  intended 
to  describe  the  peculiar  manner  of  dressing  the 
hair.  It  was  at  that  time  divided  into  tresses 
plaited  with  silk  threads,  gold  ornamcats,  aad 
golden  coins.  Besides  the  anklets,  the  Jewish 
women  wore  ear-rings,  nose-jewels,  eliains  of 
silver  and  gold,  and  bracelets.  The  ear-rings 
probaiily  contained  a  verse  from  the  Scriptures, 
to  seiae  as  an  amulet  nr  charm,  in  which  most. 
Orientals  place  much  faith,  as  they  lielieve  these 
amulets  have  the  power  to  avert  evils  and  ob¬ 
tain  blessings.  They  also  wore  from  the  waist 
boxes  or  bottles  containing  rich  perfnme ;  these 
they  fastened  to  a  chain  and  hung  to  their 
girdles.  The  Jewish  women  are  still  very  fond 
of  jewels  and  ornaments  of  every  kind  ^  and, 
wherever  they  dwell,  are  usually  ns  mneh  cele¬ 
brated  fur  the  costliness  and  splendour  of  their 
dress  as  fur  their  great  beauty. 

We  must  give  the  dt;acription  of  a  court- 
dress  according  to  the  Jewish  fashion,  Imrrowed 
from  the  “  Tale  of  Zillali,”  which  contains  in¬ 
teresting  and  faithful  records  of  the  manners, 
costumes,  fashions,  and  many  other  deuuls  of 
'  the  Holy  City.  “She  accordingly  wore  the 
I  parti-nolourcd  rolte,  which  sIlo  had  herself  em- 
{  uroidered  with  tiowers  and  gild  tliread,  and  of 
which  the  sleeves  were  of  the  richest  gauze, 
decorated  with  ribbons  and  facings,  eurioiuly 
sewed  together.  These  were  blue,  which, 
being  a  celestial  colour,  was  in  high  favour, 
and  much  used  for  cuffs  and  trimmings ;  though 
it  WHS  nut  deemed  decorous  to  have  tlie  whole 
apparel  of  this  hue,  since  none  mure  was  used 
aiiout  the  curtains  and  veils  of  the  tnliemacle. 
Her  under-garmeni,  of  fine  linen,  reaching  to 
the  ankles,  and  bordered  also  with  blue,  had 
lieen  decorated  by  her  own  skilful  needle  with 
clouded  colour,  which  bore  the  name  of  feather- 
work.  Across  her  bosom  was  a  pectoral  of 
byssus,  n  sort  of  silk  of  a  golden  yellow,  formed 
from  tlie  tuft  that  grows  on  a  large  shell-fish  of 
!  the  mussel  species,  found  on  the  coast  of  the 
I  Mediterranean  ;  for  the  pfreat  men  of  the  earth 
hud  not  then  began  to  rob  the  silkwonn  of  its 
covering.  Her  sandals  were  of  badger-skin 
leather,  secured  with  golden  clasps.  Her  head¬ 
dress  was  of  simple,  and,  aceordiug  to  modern 
I  notions,  not  very  becoming  form :  for  her  block 
and  luxuriant  locks,  being  drawn  behind  the 
head,  were  divided  into  several  tresses,  their 
beauty  consiiting  in  tlieir  len^h  and  thiekness, 
and  the  extremity  of  each  being  adorneil  with 
pearls  and  jewels,  or  orpaments  of  silver  and 
gold,  of  which  hitter  metal  she  also  wore  narrow 
plain  circlets  around  her  wrists  aad  ankles.” 

In  a  work  published  in  1819,  called  “  Letters 
from  Palestine,”  wo  read:  “Tlie  female  oos- 
tume  of  Palestine  is  not  partieulariy  graceful. 
The  outward  robe  consists  of  a  loose  gown,  tke 
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by  tile  ret«ine'4  of  tlie  liuuae  of  Katzenellen- 
boften.  Upon  it,  masbcsl  and  clothed  in  red, 
stood  the  tall  Schmfric'rler,  or  beadsman,  lean- 
iag  upon  Ilia  tword.  Beside  him,  pale,  frufnrcd, 
with  his  hands  bound  behind  him,  knelt  Graf 
.Uax  vou  Steinrad.  Witli  a  aliriek,  the  poor 
girl  fell  back  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
liands ;  then  ^iug,  she  ran  to  the  door,  drew 
the  bolts,  opened  it,  and  found  herself  face  to 
face  with  t^  Baron. 

“Oh,  save  him  !  save  him !”  she  cried. 

“  Goue  with  me,  fair  dame,”  be  answered ; 
and,  taking  her  hand,  he  led  lier  back  to  the 
window.  “  Tliere,  you  ace,  is  your  lover.  You 
have  now  ten  minutes  to  decide  whether  you 
will  go  with  me  to  the  altar,  or  see  hit  head 
stricken  from  his  shoulders.” 

Uildegard  fell  at  his  feet,  crying,  “  Oh,  my 
lord,  have  you  no  mercy  P  Think  of  your  own 
mother !” 

“  M.y  fether  won  her  with  the  sword.” 

“  But  you  gut  possession  of  our  persons  by 
treachery.” 

“  Oh,  all  is  fair  ia  love.” 

“  Is  there,  then,  no  way  to  save  him  ?” 

“  Y'es :  become  my  wife.” 

“  1  cannot !  I  cannot !” 

“  Then  take  your  last  look  at  him  ;  for  when 
I  have  counted  three,  his  head  will  roll  in  the 
dust.” 

“  Mercy !”  cried  Uildegard. 

“  One said  the  Baruu,  and  the  executioner 
drew  himself  up. 

“  Max !  dear  Max !”  she  called  from  the 
window,  turning  her  streaniing  ryes  toward  her 
betroth^.  Ue  turned  his  pale  face  towaid  her, 
and  made  her  a  mute  sign  of  adieu. 

“  Two Bud  the  hei^siiian  swung  his  sword 
on  high. 

Then  Uildegard,  white  as  ashes,  stretched 
out  her  hand  to  the  Baron,  and  a-iid,  “  Lead 
me  to  the  chapel  I” 

“  Unbind  the  prisoner  and  lead  him  to  his 
room,”  ordered  tiie  Baron.  “  Now  come,  my 
bride.” 

And  he  led  lier  to  the  chapel,  and  the  nuptial 
benediction  was  pnmounc^,  and  UiLdegurd 
was  Baroness  vou  kaUencllenbugen.  She  fell 
fainting,  and  was  carried  by  her  maidens  into 
the  sacristy. 

While  the  Baron  was  still  waiting,  they 
heard  a  cry  of  alarm  from  the  sentinel,  and  tim 
feudal  lord  sprang  forth  and  mounted  the  wall. 
Lo  I  on  the  other  side  of  the  moat  sat  llilde- 
nrd  upoa  a  snow-white  palfrey,  and, waved  her 
hand  to  him,  and  stnick  her  horse  with  a  light 
whip,  and  away  like  the  wind.  Ue  sprang 
from  the  wall,  aad  across  the  drawbridge  ; 
there  stood  a  yet-black  cliarger  saddled,  and 
without  a  moment's  thought  the  Baron  leaped 
upon  his  baok  and  drove  the  spurs  into  his 


I  sides.  The  bound  of  the  steed  was  like,  the 
'  swoop  of  an  efu;le,  and  he  thundered  down  the 
hill.  God,  what  a  wild  ride, !  plashing  throngh 
marsh  and  brook,  scrambling  through  thicket 
and  rocky  piass,  the  woman  and  the  pidfrey 
before,  the  Baron  behind  on  his  swart  steed, 
that  snorted  with  fury ;  on  up  the  Bhine, 
through  startled  hamlet,  dark  cedar-wood,  or 

fiast  the  rock  of  the  Lorelei  to  the  liouse  of  a 
^  loatman  on  the  shore.  Uere  he  saw  Uildegard 
I  spring  from  her  palfrey,  and  into  a  skilf,  which 
I  with  one  light  push  she  sent  from  the  shore. 

!  A  few  bounds  brought  her  pursuer  to  the  same 
I  place,  aud  in  another  moment  he,  too,  was  in  a 
i  boat  sweeping  down  the  current  of  tlie  Hhine. 

With  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  he  saw  her 
I  approach  the  rock  of  tlie  Lorelei,  and  with 
I  light  foot  leap  upon  it.  Then  she  dashed  the 
:  white  wreath  from  her  head  and  sliook  down 
'  her  tresses,  no  longer  brown,  hat  golden  as  the 
sunlight ;  she  tore  the  robe  from  her  shoulders, 

I  and  her  white  bosom  rose,  fair  as  the  snow, 

I  and  with  her  ivory  arms  she  swept  the  golden 
i  chords  of  a  harp,  and  her  weird,  sweet  song 
'  rang  into  the  reeling  brain  of  the  Baron, 
i  “  O  God !”  he  shrieked,  “  it  is  the  Lorelei !” 

I  And  as  the  power  of  the  whirlpool  caught  his 
I  hark  he  heard  her  ringing,  unearthly  laugh, 

I  aud  saw  her  mocking,  pitiless  face ;  and  the 
I  whirlpool  had  him  and  sucked  him  down  into 
its  vortex,  and  drew  him  round  and  round 
amid  tlie  sharp  rocks  at  the  bottom,  and  threw 
his  bruised  corpse  back  up  to  the  surface,  and 
the  current  cast  it  at  the  feet  of  tlie  retainers 
uiKin  the  shore. 

And  when  they  would  have  raised  it  to  bear 
'  it  to  the  chapel,  a  horrid,  ear-piercing  whistle 
was  heard,  aud  the  little  man  appear^,  seized 
I  the  corpse  by  the  belt,  swung  it  about  like  a 
feather,  and  vanished  with  it  into  the  ground. 

I  Thus,  for  her  pity,  diti  tlie  Lorelei  take  the 
form  of  Hildegard  and  Inre  the  Baron  to  his 
doom.  As  for  Hildegard,  all  that  the  marriage 
had  accompUshed  was  to  make  her  inheritress 
of  the  domain  and  castle  of  Katxencllenbogen ; 
and  not  knowing  precisely  what  else  te  do  with 
it,  she  presented  it  lo  Graf  Max  von  Steinrad, 
with  all  that  was  in  it,  indnding  herself. 


Thu  Batns’s  Pis  was  formerly  in  some  parts 
of  Yorkshire  so  essential  s  dish  on  the  dining- 
tsbie  alter  the  celebration  of  the  marriage,  that 
there  was  no  prospect  of  happiness  without  it. 
This  was  always  made  round,  with  a  very  strong 
crust,  ornamented  with  various  devices.  In  the 
middle  of  it,  the  grand  essential  was  a  fat  laying 
hen,  full  of  eggs.  It  was  also  garnished  with 
minced  aad  sweet  meats.  It  would  have  beea 
deemed  an  act  of  neglect  or  rudeness  if  any  of 
the  party  omitted  to  partake  of  it.  It  was  the 
etiquette  for  the  bridegroom  always  to  wait,  on 
this  oooasion,  on  hit  bnde.  The  term  bridtfroom 
took  He  origin  from  hence. 
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which  the  loldieni  cut  lota,  being  without  seam, 
woven  from  the  top  throughout.  It  was  the 
most  ancient  dress  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 


country.  The  women  of  Syria  do  not  veil  their 
faces  so  closely  as  those  of  Palestine.  They  wear 
robes  with  very  long  sleeves,  hanging  quite  to 
the  ground ;  this  garment  is  frequently  striped 
in  gaudy  colours. 

llie  Druses,  who  inhabit  part  of  Syria,  wear 
a  coarse  woollen  cloak,  with  wliite  stripes, 
thrown  over  a  waistcoat  and  breeches  of  the 
same  stuff,  tied  round  the  waist  by  a  sash. 
They  cover  the  head  with  a  turban,  which  is 
flat  at  the  top,  and  swells  out  at  the  sides. 

The  women  wear  a  coarse  blue  jacket  and 
petticoat,  but  no  stockings.  Their  hair  is 
plaited,  and  hangs  down  in  tails  behind.  They 
wear  a  singular  shaped  head-dress,  called  a 
imUcor.  Page,  in  his  “  Travels,”  speaks  of  it 
as  a  silver  cone,  and  says  it  is  evidently  the 
same  as  Judith's  mitre.  Dr.  Hogg  thus  de¬ 
scribes  one ;  “  In  length  it  was,  perhaps,  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  foot,  but  in  sWpe  had  httle 
resemblance  to  a  horn,  being  a  mere  hollow 
tnb^  increasing  in  size  from  the  diameter  of 
an  inch  and  a  naif  at  one  extremity  to  three 
inches  at  the  other,  where  it  terminated  like 
the  mouth  of  a  trumpet.”  This  strange  orna¬ 
ment,  placed  on  a  cushion,  is  securely  fixed  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  forehead  bv  two  silk  cords, 
which,  after  surrounding  the  head,  hang  be¬ 
hind  nea^  to  the  ground,  terminating  in  lar^ 
tassels.  'The  material  of  which  it  is  made  is 
silver,  rudely  embossed  with  flowers,  stars,  and 
other  devices,  and  the  tassels  are  of^n  cap]^  I 


female  is  generally  made  of  stiff  paper,  or  some 
similar  m^rial.  On  being  married  it  is  the 
custom  for  the  bridegroom  to  present  his  bride 
with  one  of  silver  or  silver  tinsel.  A  veil  is 
thrown  over  tlie  smaller  extremity  of  this  head¬ 
dress,  which  descends  nearly  to  the  feet,  and  is 
drawn  over  the  face  wheu  the  wearer  quits  the  , 

seclusion  of  her  home. 

Tyre,  once  the  "Queen  of  Nations,”  was 
formerly  celebrated  for  the  renowned  purple 
dye,  which  is  often  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers,  particularly  by  Homer  and  Virgil,  who  , 

generally  arrayed  their  heroes  in  vests  and 
tunics  of  Tyrian  puimle,  sometimes  plain,  at 
others  ornamented.  We  read  in  the  “  ..Eneid’' 
of 

The  vests  embroidered  of  the  Tyrian  dye  ] 

and,  in  another  part — 

Then  two  fair  vests,  of  wondrous  work  and  coat, 

Of  purple  woven,  and  with  goid  embossed. 

For  ornament  the  Trojan  hero  brought. 

Which  with  her  hand  Sidonian  Dido  wrought. 

This  queen,  so  celebrated  in  oldea  time  for 
being  the  supposed  founder  of  the  renowned 
city  of  Carthage,  appears  to  have  possessed  the  j 

talents  of  her  countrywoman  in  the  use  of  the 
ueedle;  for  Virgil  often  alludes  to  her  skill; 
and  probably  the  scarf  she  presented  to  .£neaa 


was  the  work  of  her  own  fair  fingers.  Her 
dress  is  thus  described : — 

The  queen  at  length  appears :  on  either  hand 
The  brawny  guards  in  martial  order  stand. 

A  flowered  cymarr,  with  golden  Mnge  she  wore  ; 
And  at  her  t^'k  a  imiden  quiver  boro : 

Her  flowing  hair  a  golden  caul  rostrains. 
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ikirU  of  which  appear  at  if  hanpng  from  the 
thoulder-bladet ;  the  arms,  wrisU,  and  ankles 
are  bound  with  broad  metal  rinn,  and  the  waist 
it  encircled  by  a  belt  {irofutely  ttudded  with 
tome  thimng  substance,  intended,  probably,  to 
resemble  precious  stones.  The  crown  of  the 
head  is  covered  with  a  compact  sort  of  network, 
iaterwrought  with  plates  of  gold  and  silver,  so 
arranged  at  to  conceal  a  part  only  of  the  hair, 
which  flows  in  profuse  ringlets  over  the  neck 
and  shoulders  ;  but  even  this  natural  ornament 
is  much  injured  by  a  custom  very  prevalent,  of 
interweaving  the  extremities  with  silk  ribbons, 
that  descend  in  twisted  folds  to  the  feet.  The 
supplemental  tresses  would  inevitably  trail  on 
the  ground,  were  it  not  for  the  high  clogs,  or 
rather  stilts,  on  which  women  of  condition  are 
are  always  raised  when  they  appear  in  public ; 
many  of  these  are  of  an  extravagant  altitude, 
and,  if  the  decorations  of  the  head  were  of  cor¬ 
respondent  dimensions,  a  lady’s  face  would  seem 
as  if  fixed  in  the  centre  of  her  figure.  The  im¬ 
pression  made  on  a  stranger  by  such  an 
equipage  is  certainly  very  ludicrous.  There  is, 
inde^  a  whimsical  phantasy  here,  almost  uni¬ 
versal  in  its  application,  which  seems  utterly 
irreconcileable  with  all  ideas  of  female  delicacy. 
Not  only  are  the  cheeks  plastered  with  Ver¬ 
million,  the  teeth  discoloured,  and  the  eyebrows 
dyed,  but  the  lips  and  chin  are  tin^  with  a 
dark  indelible  composition,  as  if  the  fair  pro- 


yards  long,  and  five  or  six  yards  broad,  serving 
frequently  for  a  garment  by  day  and  a  bed  and 
covering  by  night.  It  is  very  troublesome  to 


manage,  often  falling  upon  the  ground ;  so  that 
the  person  who  wears  it  is  every  moment  obliged 
to  tuck  it  up,  and  fold  it  anew  about  the  body. 

The  Jewish  females  in  the  East  do  not  wear 
stockings,  and  pnerally  use  slippers  of  a  red 
colour,  embroidered  in  gold.  They  are  very 
much  addicted  to  the  use  of  ornaments.  From 


the  lower  part  of  the  ears  they  suspend  lai^ 
gold  ear-nngs,  and  three  snuJl  ones,  set  with 
pearls,  on  the  upper  part.  They  load  their 
necks  with  beads,  and  tneir  fingers  with  rin^: 
their  wrists  and  aakles  also  are  adorned  with 


prietors  were  ambitious  of  the  ornament  of  a 
ocard.” 

The  hwk  forms  the  principal  garment  of  the 
modem  inhabitants  of  ralestme.  It  is  of  dif- 
f^nt  sizes  and  degrees  of  fineness,  nsnally  six 


bracelets  and  anklets  of  solid  silver,  and  long 
gold  chains  hang  from  their  ^rdles. 

“  The  dress  of  the  Arabs  in  Syria,”  says  Dr. 
Clarke,  “  is  simple  and  uniform.  It  consists  of 
a  blue  shirt,  desceuding  to  the  the  knees,  the 
legs  and  feet  being  exposed,  or  the  latter  some¬ 
times  covered  with  the  ancient  cothunuu  or 
buskins.” 

Near  Jerasalem  the  ancient  sandal  is  fre¬ 
quently  met  with,  exactly  as  it  is  seen  on 
Grecian  statues. 

“  A  cloak,”  continues  Dr.  Clarke,  “  is  worn, 
of  very  coarse  and  heavy  camel’s-hair  cloth, 
almost  universally  decorated  with  broad  black 
and  white  stripes  passing  vertically  down  the 
back.  This  is  of  one  square  piece,  with  holes 
for  the  arms.”  In  this  we  probably  behold  the 
form  and  material  of  our  Saviour’s  garment,  for 
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that  once  thp  fox  heard  it ;  and  he  ntme  at 
night  and  carried  off  a  lovely  white  hen,  and 
broke  all  the  rgga  in  the  nest,  'j'his  was  a 
great  affliction  for  the  old  oockerel,  and  the 
hena  went  about  quite  down-hearted ;  and 
when  the  autumn  winds  came  and  shook  the 
leaves  from  the  trees,  and  the  hens  often  had 
to  scratch  all  day  before  they  found  enough 
food  for  breakfast,  and  the  fox  came  and  stole 
their  young  chickens  as  often  ns  lie  liked,  they 
went  to  the  cockerel  and  begird  him  to  take 
them  bark  to  the  farm-yard.  There,  they  said, 
it  was  true  their  eggs  were  taken  away  from 
them,  but  they  had  a  warm  roost  and  plenty  of 
good  food  ;  while  in  the  w<x>ds  they  not  only 
lost  their  eggs,  bnt  sometimes  their  lives. 

The  cockerel,  who  had  himself  privately 
longed  for  the  heap  of  barley-corns,  agreed  at 
once  to  go  back  ;  but  advised  the  bens  to  leave 
off  cackling  for  the  future,  so  as  not  to  betray 
where  they  laid  their  eggs.  But  they  were  not 
disposed  to  be  advised  by  him.  They  said  that 
wlien  they  cackled  they  did  it  because  they 
knew  they  had  done  a  good  thing ;  but  that  he 
often  set  up  his  voice  withont  reason.  At  least, 
none  of  tlicm  had  ever  seen  that  he  had  laid  an 
egg ;  so  he  had  nothing  to  say  about  the  mat¬ 
ter.  The  cockerel  felt  ashamed  of  himself,  as 
he  ought,  and  led  Ills  family  back  to  the  fann- 
yard  and  the  heaps  of  harley-enms  ;  and  there 
they  live  to  this  diqr,  and  cackle  all  the  same, 
and  have  just  the  same  trouble  with  the  great 
rosy  young  woman  ;  hut  they  have  no  idea  of 
going  back  to  the  woods  again. 

CURI.STM\.S  £V£. 

Evening  had  come  over  the  earth,  the  sacred 
eve  of  Christmas ;  and  a  poor  womiiu  was  sitting 
with  her  two  children  in  a  little  room  in  a 
small  house  of  the  suburbs.  The  father  of  the 
children  had  died,  after  having  been  ill  for  a 
longtime,  during  which  he  had  earned  nothing; 
so  that  he  left  his  family  in  extreme  poverty. 
The  mother,  too,  was  unable  to  earn  anything, 
for  she  had  to  stay  with  the  youngest  child  and 
nurse  it,  and  take  care  of  it,  because  it  was 
always  ill. 

Now  the  poor  mother  was  sitting  crying  to 
herself,  for  she  had  no  fire  to  warm  the  room ; 
and  on  that  day  when  everybody  else  was  re¬ 
joicing,  and  parents  everywhere  were  lighting 
np  Christmas-trees  for  their  children,  she  had 
to  sit  in  the  dark  because  the  last  drop  of  oil 
in  the  lamp  was  burned  out.  When  the  elder 
boy  heard  his  mother  crying,  he  threw  his  arms 
rirand  her  neck  and  said,  “  Oh,  mother,  if  wc 
only  had  a  light !  If  I  could  only  see  you !  I 
b^eve  I  shoud  not  feel  so  cold,  and  you  would 
not  cry  so  any  more,  if  you  could  only  see  us !” 
At  this  the  poor  woman  almost  broke  her 
heart  with  grief.  Then  she  put  her  hand  in 


her  pocket,  and  said,  “  Go,  my  cliild,  and  get 
some  oil.  Here  is  mv  last  penny—  I  meant  to 
have  brought  bread  wnth  it  to-morrow ;  bnt  who 
knows  whetlicr  the  good  Saviour  may  not  give 
us  bread  in  some  other  way?”  The  boy  took 
the  money,  and  ran  to  get  some  oil. 

■  The  boy  went  further  and  further  till  he 
I  reached  the  broad  street  full  of  shops,  all  lit  up 
I  splendidly.  In  the  tall  houses  there  lived  rich 
I  fomilics,  and  in  the  windows  Christmas-trees 
I  were  shining  brillisntly.  Finally  he  came  to 
1  the  market-place,  where  booths  stood  all  of  a 
!  row ;  and  he  could  not  wonder  enough  at  all 
'  the  magnificent  things  exposed  for  sale,  the 
sweetmeats  and  fine  jiainted  toys.  He  went 
I  iiliont  here  and  there,  brnked  at  one  thing  after 
I  another,  and  was  so  Iiappy  that  he  did  not  feel 
that  his  hands  and  feet  were  growing  numb 
with  cold.  At  last  he  came  to  a  booth  that 
i  was  lighted  up  more  finely  than  any  of  the 
others,  and  a  great  many  people  were  crowded 
before  it.  As  he  looked  in  he  forgot  every¬ 
thing  else  ;  for  there  he  saw  all  that  his  mother 
had  told  him  aliout  the  image  of  holy  Christ 
wrought  finely  in  wax  He  saw  in  the  liooth 
a  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary  sitting  in  a  stable, 

I  and  holding  the  infant  Saviour  in  her  lap, 
while  shepherds  were  kneeling  liefore  them,  and 
corn  and  sheej)  were  there,  just  as  in  a  real 
stable ;  and  almvc  his  hea'l  the  little  laiy  saw 
waxen  angels,  with  silver  wings.  He  had  never 
seen  anything  half  so  beautiful ;  nnd  I  don’t 
know  how  long  he  would  have  stayed  looking, 
if  a  crowd  of  people  had  not  pushed  him  away. 

Then  he  suddenly  remembered  that  hit 
mother  wns  sitting  in  the  dark  at  home  with 
his  little  sister,  and  that  he  had  come  oat  to 
get  some  oil.  But  how  was  he  frightened  when 
he  found  that  the  iienny  had  fallen  out  of  his 
numbed  hand !  He  could  nut  help  crying 
aloud  ;  bnt  though  the  people  around  him  were 
constantly  going  into  the  booth,  and  carried 
the  beautiful  things  they  had  bought  there  past 
him,  nut  one  asked  him  what  was  the  matter, 
'  and  his  grief  remained  unuoticed. 

He  went  slowly  back  through  the  lighted 
street ;  but  now  he  looked  neither  to  his  right 
hand  uor  the  left,  for  he  had  lost  his  penny,  and 
was  too  sorry  to  notice  anything.  At  last  he 
came  into  the  dark  street  where  his  mother 
lived  ;  and  as  he  thought  how  sad  his  mother 
would  be  about  the  lost  penny,  he  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  go  home,  hut  sat  on  a 
door-step  and  cried  bitterly.  So  he  sat  a  great 
while,  till  he  heard  the  watchman  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street  call  the  hour :  he  came  down 
the  street  with  his  lantern,  and  sang, 

In  Uie  sacrod,  silent  night, 

Cliritt  the  Lord  came  down  iVom  Heaven ; 

Peace  to  us  he  brought,  and  joy 
To  every  pious  soul  hath  given. 
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FOR  CHILDREN,  LARGE  AND  SMALL. 

UTTLE  MABI. 

The  father  and  mother  of  little  Mary  were 
dead ;  and  a  woman  had  taken  her,  wlio  wai 
bard  and  unkind  to  her.  She  made  the  child 
work  ao  hard  tliat  she  was  faint  and  unhappy, 
and  often  cried  and  wished  she  was  with  ^r 
ftther  and  mother  in  heaven. 

In  the  winter  little  Mary  often  had  to  ko  out 
to  the  W(X)ds  to  pick  up  sticks,  and  if  she  did 
not  bring  home  enough  the  woman  would 
scold  her  and  beat  her.  Once  when  she  went 
out  into  the  woods  she  went  along  crying  j  for 
though  the  winter  was  almost  over,  it  was 
cold,  and  little  Mary’s  frock  was  short  and  full 
of  holes ;  she  had  never  had  a  new  one  since 
her  &ther  and  mother  died.  When  she  got 
into  the  forest  she  went  to  work  very  indus- 
tnooaly,  collecting  the  branches,  stooping 
fortoem  here  and  there  till  her  little  arms  were 
so  full  they  could  hold  no  more.  Then  she 
started  fur  home,  and  came  to  an  otien  spot  in 
the  wood.  There  she  saw  a  snowdrop  under 
a  tree  i  and  as  she  was  tired  with  walking,  and 
giddy  with  stooping  so  much,  she  sat  down  by 
the  snowdrop  and  placed  her  load  of  wood  be¬ 
side  her.  As  she  sat  there  she  could  not  help 
saying,  “  Dear  little  snowdrop,  what  a  pretty 
green  dress  you  wear;  and  how  splendid  it 
makes  you  look  !  You  never  freeze  in  the  cold 
like  me,  with  my  frock  so  thin  and  tom,  and  1 
shall  never  have  such  a  beautiful  little  white 
cap  as  yours.  I’m  sure.** 

Mying  this,  she  laid  her  little  head  down  on 
the  bundle  of  sticks,  and  began  to  cry  ;  till  at 
last  she  felt  sleepy,  and  went  to  sleep.  Then 
she  had  a  dream,  and  saw  a  gentle  wind  moving 
the  snowdrop,  and  liatened  as  it  began  to  tinkle 
like  a  bell.  The  other  snowdrops  which  were 
still  asleep  under  the  ground  heard  the  ringing, 
and  rubbed  their  eyes  open,  and  stretched  them¬ 
selves  till  they  rose  up  out  of  the  ground  into 
the  daylight ;  and  then  they  began  to  ring  their 
bells  too,  till  you  could  hear  it  all  through  the 
wood. 

But  little  Mary  did  not  wake  up  from  her 
beautiful  dream,  but  went  dreaming  up  to  her 
father  and  mother  in  heaven. 

The  next  day,  when  they  went  to  look  for 
her,  they  found  her  dead ;  and  in  the  night  the 
snowdrops  had  grown  up  all  around  her  just  as 
she  had  dreamed,  so  that  their  flowers  bent 
over  her  as  she  lay  upon  the  snow,  and  kissed 
her  face  with  their  green  leaves. 

THl  (XICKERBL  AtVD  THE  HENS. 

There  was  once  a  great  farm-yard,  in  which 
there  lived  a  splendi^looking  cockerM  with  his 


wives — a  whole  flock  of  beautiful  and  well 
behaved  hens,  black,  white,  and  grey  and  brown ; 
some  with  proud  crests,  like  ladies  going  to  a 
ball,  and  some  without.  They  all  lived  in 
great  peace  aud  hannony,  for  evetything  went 
welt  with  them,  and  every  day  they  got  a  large 
heap  of  barley-corns  fur  breakfast,  and  another 
fur  supper.  But  one  thing  troubled  them ; 
that  their  eggs  were  always  taken  away  from 
them.  The  hens  had  often  hid  their  nests  in 
the  wood-shed,  sumetiiDfs  in  the  bam,  so  that 
the  eggs  might  nut  be  found  by  the  great  rosy 
young  woman  who  hunted  for  them  ;  and  once 
they  had  actually  saved  up  quite  a  mountain  of 
eggs.  But  the  rosy  young  woman  soon  found 
the  mountain,  aud  carried  it  away  in  her  apron. 

Aud,  indeed,  the  hens  could  nut  expect  any¬ 
thing  else  than  that  their  eggs  should  be  found ; 
fur  as  soon  as  a  hen  laid  one — no  matter 
whether  she  was  grey,  or  black,  or  brown — she 
set  up  such  a  noisv  cackling  that  every  body 
could  hear.  And  then  sdl  the  other  hens  came 
muniug  to  look  at  the  wonder.  Some  boasted 
how  white  it  was ;  others  praised  its  beautiful 
shape  ;  and  made  such  a  clacking  and  clucking 
that  the  maid  soon  knew  where  an  egg  was  to 
be  found. 

The  old  cockerel  was  troubled  at  the  loss  of 
the  eggs  as  much  as  the  hens,  if  not  more.  He 
thought  a  good  deal  about  it.  One  day,  after 
he  had  been  walking  up  and  down  thinking,  he 
flew  upon  the  edge  of  the  water-trough,  shut 
his  eyes,  and  crowed  a  long  and  pierciag  eock- 
a-doodle-do.  At  this  well  known  call,  the  hens 
came  rushing  and  tumbling  towards  him  from 
all  sides,  and  assembled  round  the  cockerel. 
Then,  although  he  was  much  agitated  and 
troubled  in  his  mind,  he  made  a  very  long 
speech  to  the  meeting  ujion  the  loss  of  their 
egp,  sa^ng  that  after  long  reflection  he  could 
think  of  nothing  better  than  to  leave  the  farm¬ 
yard  and  fly  off  to  the  woods.  If  they  vrere 
willing  to  do  this,  they  should  get  up  early  the 
next  morning.  The  hens  agre^ ;  and  they  all 
went  to  roost  rather  earlier  than  usual,  that 
th^  might  rise  eariy. 

'The  next  morning  the  cockerel  waked  np  his 
wives  with  a  sort  of  low  crowing,  and  they 
started  in  perfect  sileuce  out  of  the  farm-yard^. 
But  as  the  last  of  the  hens  left  the  yard,  he 
flew  upon  a  gate  and  crowed  so  loud  that  he 
woke  the  rosy  young  woman,  wlio  only  wished 
he  was  a  boiled  fowl,  and  then  went  to  sleep 
again. 

The  cockerel  and  his  hens  went  a  good  way, 
and  then  a  good  way  farther,  till  at  last  they 
came  to  the  woods,  'fhere  they  made  a  great 
nest  in  a  thicket  for  their  eggs,  and  at  night 
they  roosted  on  the  trees.  For  a  while  they 
got  on  pretty  well ;  only  the  hens  still  insisted 
upon  cackling  so  load  when  they  laid  an  egg 
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Then  b;  the  iig;ht  of  the  lantern  the  boy  naw 
something  shining  on  the  snow  before  him, 
and  pickd  it  up  to  play  with.  The  watchman 
came  up,  and  asked  why  he  sat  there  in  the 
street,  in  the  dark  and  cold,  and  did  not  go 
home.  In  tears  the  child  told  how  he  had  lost 
his  mother’s  last  penny  which  he  had  been 
sent  to  get  oil  with;  how  his  mother  was 
always  crying  since  his  father  died,  and  how  he 
could  not  bear  to  go  home  and  see  her  grieve 
for  the  loss  of  his  last  penny.  “  Well,  come 
with  me,”  said  the  kind  watchman ;  “  I  will  give 
you  some  oil,  and  then  you  must  run  home,  for 
your  mother  will  be  troubled  about  you.  And 
as  he  took  the  child  by  the  hand  to  lead  him 
along,  he  felt  something  hard,  and  asked  what 
it  was.  The  child  showed  him  the  shining 
tiling  he  had  just  found  in  the  snow.  “  There, 
now,  said  the  watchman.  “  See  what  the  holy 
Lord  has  sent  yon  !  That  is  a  gold  piece ;  and 
for  a  gold  piece  yon  can  get  a  whole  hatfnl  of 
pennies.  Now  your  mother  can  buy  bread  and 
wood  for  to-morrow.” 

At  this  the  boy  jumped  with  delight ;  and 
after  he  had  got  the  oil  of  the  watchman,  ran 
home  to  his  mother,  and  told  her  everything 
that  had  happened.  His  mother  cried  to  him, 
bnt  with  joy ;  and  she  took  her  children  on 
her  lap,  and  taught  them  to  thank  the  holy 
Christ  child,  because  he  had  remembered  their 
poverty,  and  made  them  so  rich. 


SORROWS  AND  THEIR  USES. 

Ik  the  time  of  sorrow  and  care,  souls  draw 
near  to  one  another.  When  outward  adversity 
storms  around  us,  we  gather  together,  and  the 
most  beautiful  flowers  of  friendship  and  inti¬ 
macy  spring  up  and  grow  beneath  the  tears  of 
sorrow.  In  the  family  circle,  a  common  source 
of  grief  destroys  all  little  dissensions  and  dis¬ 
agreements,  and  brings  all  hearts,  all  interests 
to  one  point.  Especially  if  the  death  of  one 
of  the  family  is  threatened,  then  all  discords 
are  silent ;  then  all  hearts  throb  harmoniously, 
though  mournfully ;  all  thoughts  agree  and 
form  a  soothing  garland  of  peace,  in  whose 
bosom  the  loved  invalid  rests. 

And  yet  earthly  cares,  wasting  sorrow,  those 
sharp  swords  that  pierce  the  inmost  soul,  do  not 
kill!  The  wonderful  germ  of  life  ean  draw 
nourishment  from  sorrow ;  ran,  like  the 
polypus,  be  cut  apart,  grow  together  again,  and 
live,  and  suffer.  Mourning  mother,  wife,  bride, 
daughter,  sister — hearts  of  women,  which  care 
ever  crushes  and  wounds  the  deepest — bear 
witness  to  it !  You  have  seen  your  beloved 
one  die,  have  longed  to  die  with  him,  and  yet 
live,  and  cannot  die.  What  do  I  say  P  If  you 
can  resign  yourself  to  live,  is  it  not  true  that 
a  breath  from  Heaven  will  pour  consolation 


and  strength  into  your  sonlP  Can  I  doubt  of 
this,  and  think  of  thee,  noble  Thilda  R.’ 
mourning  bride  of  the  noblest  of  husbands  P 
Thou  didst  receive  his  last  sigh,  thou  lost  with 
him  thy  all  upon  earth ;  thy  fortune  was  dark 
and  joyless,  and  yet  thou  wert  so  resigned,  so 
enial,  so  kind,  so  good!  Thou  didst  weep, 
ut  saidst,  trustingly,  to  thy  sympathising 
friends,  “  Believe  me,  it  is  not  so  very  hard  to 
bear !”  Ah,  that  was  a  peace  which  the  world 
cannot  give.  And  when  thou  saidst,  to  dissi¬ 
pate  thy  grief,  **  I  will  not  disturb  this  peace 
with  my  sadness,”  we  believe  that  he  from  his 
grave  cared  yet  for  thy  happiness,  encompassed 
thee  still  with  his  love,  and  strengthenM  and 
consoled  thee — And  there  appeared  an  angd 
unto  him  from  Heaven,  stren^hening  him.” 

Patient  sufferers,  blessings  on  you !  Yon 
reveal  God’s  kingdom  on  earth,  and  show  us 
the  way  to  him.  From  the  crowu  ot  thorns 
we  see  eternal  roses  spring. — Fretieriia  Bremtr. 


CHARADE. 

Tbi  history  of  my  first  has  caused  me  many  tears; 

A  child  so  strong  in  faith,  and  yet  so  young  in 
years. 

With  looks  of  innocence  she  heavenly  precepta 
taught 

And  of  my  second  spoke,  with  all  its  gloria* 
fraught; 

She  pointed  to  Its  path,  and,  with  an  angel’s  car  , 

Directed  friends  to  pastures  green,  and  to  the 
fountains  there. 

My  whole  she  never  knew,  so  truthful  was  her 
life. 

And  charity  for  all  mankind  in  her  pure  heart 
was  rife. 

The  same  to  her  their  creed,  their  colour  or  their 
skin— 

All  were  to  her  in  truth  but  of  one  home  and  kin. 

Rut  the  destroyer  Death  soon  called  my  flrst  away  r 

May  she  blossom  in  eternal  spring  in  glorious 


The  At-LiosToa  iir  Domestic  Lira.— It  is  not 
generally  known  that  the  aUigator,  like  the  tur¬ 
tle,  lays  her  eggs  upon  the  land.  She  crawls 
from  the  water  for  some  distance  into  the  dense 
cane-brake,  and  then  paws  up,  with  her  immense 
paddles,  big  clumps  of  mnddy  earth,  until  a  pile 
is  formed  a  few  inches  high,  and  some  four  leet 
diameter.  Upon  this  she  lays  her  eggs,  then 
heaps  dry  leaves  above  them,  with  sticks  and 
mud,  until  the  mound  it  nearly  as  high  as  a  man's 
head,  and  the  good  lady  returns  to  the  element, 
leaving  the  heat  and  moisture  to  do  the  rest. 
As  toon  as  the  progeny  is  hatched,  they  hasten, 
like  ducks,  to  the  water ;  and  if  they  escape  being 
eaten  by  the  turtles,  catfish,  or  their  own  tender 
mammas,  they  attain,  in  a  few  years,  a  good 
site,  and  are  ulowed  to  participate  in  the  fights, 
feasts,  and  frolics  of  the  lake.  The  great  part, 
however,  are  destroyed  in  infancy. 


SICK  ROOM  AND  NURSERY.— THINGS  WORTH  KNOWING. 
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SJiik  |lootn  anb  |lurserg. 

C0Ka  roB  Stammbbibq.— Where  there  i>  no 
melformetion  of  the  oreua  of  articulation, 
etammerinK  may  be  remedied  by  reading  aloud 
with  the  teeth  cloeed.  Thia  should  be  practised 
for  two  hours  a  day,  for  three  or  four  months. 
The  recommender  of  this  simple  remedy  says, 

I  can  speak  with  certainty  of  its  utility.” 

To  PcBirr  thb  Aim  or  a  Sick  Cbambib.  — 
Take  six  drachms  of  powdered  nitre,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol ;  mix  them  together, 
by  aduing  to  the  nitre  one  drachm  of  the  vitriol 
at  a  time,  placing  the  vessel  in  which  you  are 
mixing  it  on  a  hot  hearth  or  plate  of  heated  iron ; 
stirring  it  with  a  tobacco-pipe  or  glass- rod.  Then 
place  the  vessel  in  the  contaminated  room, 
moving  it  about  to  different  parts  of  the  room. 
Dr.  .T.  C.  Smith  obtained  £5000  from  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  his  receipt. 

To  Cdbb  a  Cold. — Put  a  large  teacupful  of 
linseed,  with  I  lb.  of  sun  raisins  and  two  ounces 
ot  stick  liquorice,  into  two  quarts  of  soft  water, 
and  let  it  simmer  over  a  slow  Are  till  reduced  to 
one  quart;  add  to  it  Ilb.of  pounded  sugar-candy, 
a  tablespoonful  of  old  rum,  and  a  tablespoonful 
of  the  best  white  wine  vinegar,  or  lemon-juice. 
The  mm  and  vinemu:  should  be  added  as  the 
decoction  is  taken ;  for,  if  they  are  put  in  at  first, 
the  whole  soon  becomes  fiat,  and  less  efficacious. 
The  dose  is  half  a  pint,  made  warm,  on  going  to 
bed ;  and  a  little  may  be  taken  whenever  the 
cough  is  troublesome.  The  worst  cold  is  gene¬ 
rally  cured  by  thia  remedy  in  two  or  three  days ; 
and,  if  taken'in  time,  is  considered  infallible. 

Cautious  tit  visiuno  Sick  Booms.— Xever 
venture  into  a  sick  room  if  you  are  in  a  violent 
perspiration  (if  circumstances  require  your  con¬ 
tinuance  there),  for  the  moment  your  body  be¬ 
comes  cold,  it  is  in  a  state  likely  to  absorb  the 
infection,  and  give  yon  the  disease.  Nor  visit  a 
sick  person  (sspecially  if  the  complaint  be  of  a 
oont^ous  nature)  writh  as  empty  ttomaek;  as 
this  disposes  the  system  more  readily  to  receive 
the  contagion.  In  attending  a  sick  person, place 
yourself  where  the  air  passes  from  the  door  or 
window  to  the  bed  of  the  diseased,  not  betwixt 
the  diseased  person  and  any  fire  that  is  in  the 
room,  as  the  neat  of  the  fire  will  draw  the  infec¬ 
tious  vapour  in  that  direction,  and  you  would 
run  muon  danger  from  breathing  in  it. 

Palpitatiom  or  thb  Hbabt. — Where  palpi¬ 
tation  occurs  as  symptomatic  of  indiration,  tne 
treatment  must  be  directed  to  remedy  that  dis¬ 
order.  When  it  is  consequent  on  a  plethoric  state, 
purgatives  will  be  effectual.  In  thia  case  the 
patient  should  abstain  fVom  every  kind  of  diet 
likely  to  produce  a  plethoric  condition  of  body. 
Animal  food  and  fermented  liquor  must  be  par¬ 
ticularly  avoided.  Too  much  indulgence  in  sleep 
will  dso  prove  injurious.  When  the  attacks 
arise  from  nervous  irritability,  the  exoitement 
must  be  allayed  by  change  of  air  and  a  tonic 
diet.  Should  the  palpitation  originate  from 
organic  derangement,  it  must  be,  of  course,  be¬ 
yond  domestic  management.  Luxurious  living, 
indolenoe,  and  tight  lacing  often  produces  this 
affection  j  such  cases  are  to  be  conquered  with 
a  little  resolution. 


CHngs  Inorlb  J^rofeing. 

TABLE  or  ADMEASUBEHENT. 

An  English  mile  is  1,7(10  yards, or  .5,2f<0  feet. 

The  Homan  mile  is  l-75tli  of  a  degi-ee. 

A  Scotch  mile  contains  I,.500  paces. 

A  Sweilhh  and  Danish  mile  are  5000  iiaces  each. 

The  Ru.ssian  mile  is  7.50  paces. 

The  German  mile  is  tlie  lOth  of  a  degree  of  lati¬ 
tude,  or  more  than  4)  miles  English. 

The  Italian  mile  is  5,200  feet. 

The  Neapolitan  mile  is  4  German  miles,  or  the 
00th  of  a  ilegree.  - 

A  sea  mile  is  0,078  feet. 

The  Spanish  league  is  4  miles  English. 

A  sea-league  is  11.4530  miles,  or  the  20th  of  a 
degree.  A  learae  is  3  sea-miles. 

17  Spanish  leagues  are  a  degree,  or  about  4 
miles,  which  is  tlie  Dutch  and  German  league. 

The  Persian  league,  or  parasang,  is  30  stadia  or 
furlongs. 

A  great  league  in  France  is  3000  paces,  and  a 
mean  league,  22kKI. 

The  Hebrew  foot  was  1.212  English  feet.  The 
Hebrew  cubit,  1A17 ;  tlie  sacred  cubit,  2  English 
feet;  ami  tlie  great  cubit.  11  English  feet. 

The  Paris  foot  is  nine  lines  shorter  than  the 
English  foot,  or  O.Ol  to  1. 

The  Roman  foot  was  03115. 

The  Russian  verst  is  3,508  English  feet ;  about 
two-thirds  of  a  mile. 

The  Scotch  ell  is  37  inches  anil  two-tenths. 

The  French  metre  is  3031413  Frencli  inches,  or 
30.371  English,  or  3.2380  feet. 

The  Irish  acre  is  7,840  square  yards. 

A  hide  of  land  was  one  iilougn’s  work. 

A  hand  used  for  horses  is  4  inches. 

A  degree  of  latitude  is  09  English  miles  and 
l-7th  at  the  equator. 

A  nail’s  breadtii  is  tlie  10th  of  a  yard,  or  21 
inches. 

A  hair’s  breadth  is  the  48th  of  an  inch. 

A  barleycorn  is  3Kr217th  of  a  cubic  inch  ;  about 
400  make  a  cubic  inch,  or  3  to  an  inch  in  length. 

A  geometrical  pare  is  4.4  feet  English. 

A  digit  measure  is  }ths  of  an  incli,  or  4  barley¬ 
corns  laid  breadthways. 

Caution  to  Dabk  Etbb.— That  the  colour  of 
the  eyes  should  affect  their  strength  may  seem 
strange ;  yet  that  such  is  the  case  need  not  at 
this  time  of  day  bo  proved ;  and  those  whose 
eyes  are  brown  or  dark-coloured  should  be  in¬ 
formed  that  thev  are  weaker  and  more  suscep¬ 
tible  of  injury,  from  various  causes,  than  i^ey 
or  blue  eyes.  Light  blue  eyes  are,  etrteru  pariint, 
generally  the  most  powerful,  and  next  to  these 
are  grey.  The  lighter  the  pupil,  the  ^eatsr  and 
longer  continued  is  the  degree  of  tension  the  eye 
can  sustain  — Ourtit  on  tk»  Ege. 

FLT-rArEBS.  —  Fly-papers  may  be  made  by 
melting  four  ounces  of  resin  with  two  ounces  of 
molasses,  and  a  drachm  of  Venice  turpentine. 
Spread  the  mixture  on  sheets  of  paper.  .Great 
care,  however,  must  be  taken  in  melting  the  in¬ 
gredients,  as  they  are  very  inflammable. 

To  TAKE  Ink  out  or  Mahooaht.— Dilute  about 
half  a  tea-spoonful  of  vitriol  with  a  table-s|ioonfUI 
of  water.  Dip  a  feather  into  this  mixture,  and 
touch  the  ink-spot  with  it  caretully ;  for  if  the 
vitriol  be  allowed  to  remain  too  long,  it  will  leave 
a  white  mark  on  the  wood.  The  best  plan,  there¬ 
fore,  is  to  wipe  off  the  solution  immediately  upon 
its  application ;  doing  so  repeatedly  till  the  spot 
is  removed. 
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COOKERY,  PICKUNO,  AND  PRESERVING.— WIT  AND  WISDOM. 


(Sioohtrg,  ^ukling,  anb  ^rmrbmg. 


OmLETTE.— Beat  well  seven  e^s ;  season  them 
with  pepper  and  salt ;  add  a  little  shalot,  cut  as 
small  AS  possible,  and  some  shred  parsley.  Put 
into  a  fryin^-pan  hiUf  a  jxmnd  of  butter ;  when  it 
is  boUinK'ht^t,  throw  in  tnu  and  keep  stiiTin}? 
them  over  a  clerir  fire  till  it  has  become  thick. 
After  being  sufhoiently  browned  on  one  side, 
double  it  together  and  put  it  on  a  dish,  pouring 
over  it  a  little  strong  veal  gravy. 

Minced  Ceab,  oa  Lomtes.— Take  out  the 
meat,  mince  it  small,  and^sU'W  for  about  ten 
minutes  with  a  glass  of  white  wine,  nutmeg, 
cayenne,  salt,  ancl  two  tablespoon tuU  of  vin<^gar. 
Melt  about  nn  ounce  of  butter, and  mix  it  well  with 
an  anchovy  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs ;  stir  this  in 
Avith  the  crab,  or  lolisterj  adding  some  bread¬ 
crumbs  to  thk'kcn.  Garnish  with  tliin  pieces  of 
toast. 

Based  Vioetaelb  PuDDiNO.^About  six  ounces 
of  scraped  carixd,  raw.  the  same  ouantity  of 
mashed  potatoes,  currants,  fiour,  ana  beef-wt; 
mix  with  a  little  milk  and  an  I'gg. 

Yeast. — Yeast  for  home-m:ide  bread  may  be 
made  as  follows.  Boil  a  {K>und  of  pure  Hi>ur,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  moi>t  sugar,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  salt  in  two  g;«ilonsof  water,  for  an  hour. 
When  nearly  cold,  bottle.  And  cork  close.  It  will 
be  fit  for  use  in  nearly  twenty-four  hours,  and  one 
pint  will  make  eighteen  pounds  of  bread. 

ViCTOtiA  SANDwicuss.^Cutupatlikk  spopip;- 
oake  into  slices  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thi*  k ; 
spread  some  apru^ot  or  ra.-pberry  jam  on  the  topof 
one  slice,  cover  with  another,  press  Uiein  together, 
and  cut  into  diamonds.  Cover  it  witli  icing,  and 
put  in  an  oven  to  set. 

Red  CtiamANT  Jelly.— Rub  the  ftmit  through 
a  sieve,  and  afterwards  squi'cze  it  througli  a  fine 
linen  cloth ;  put  it  into  a  preserving- pan  with 
UireeK^uarti'rs  of  a  |M>und  of  white  sugar  to  every 
pint  ot  Juice ;  place  it  over  n  brisk  fire,  stirring  it 
occasionally  with  a  skimmer.  Keep  it  well 
skimmed:  wht^u  it  is  dcMie  it  will  tall  fVom  the 
skimmer  in  shM^ts ;  then  take  it  up,  pour  it  into 
pots,  and  cover  them  closely.  A  little  raspberry- 
juice  will  improve  it, 

GoosSBEatT  Vi.Hi;oAa.— To  half  a  peck  of  ripe 
goosebt'iries  put  lour  gallons  of  c'old  water.  Mash 
them  well  together  with  a  w<»uden  spoon,  and  let 
them  stand  a  week  or  ten  days,  strain  the  liiiuor 
off,  and  to  every  gallon  add  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
moist  sugar.  Mix  this  well.  Take  off  the  scum 
as  it  rises,  and  let  tiie  mixture  ferment.  When 
this  proctas  is  oompiebHl,  add  an  ounce  of  cream 
of  tartar  to  every  guUon. 

White  CraxANT  RaANDT.— To  one  gallon  of 
l)e8t  white hruiuiy  add  three  pintsof  white  eurrant- 
juice,  thret‘  pounds  of  loat-sugar,  the  peel  of  Uine 
iemoua,  Indt  a  {KHiml  of  Intter  altnoiids.  blancli4‘d 
and  lM*uisod  ;  put  into  n  pint  of  spring- water,  to 
stand  lour  or  five  hours;  fnxiuently  mix  ilie 
almonds  togi^Uier  with  tlie  otUt  r  ingriMiieiits  for 
three  days ;  tlnm  strain  it  tlnxMigh  a  jelly-bag  t  JI 
<iuite  clear,  and  bot'le  lor  use. 

To  Kelp  Geken  Pba«.— Shell,  scald,  and  <lry 
them  perfectly  in  t\  e*loth.  But  Uum,  t>n  tins  or 
earthen  dishes,  into  a  oool  ovt-n.  once  or  twice,  to 
harden.  Keen  them  in  pa|ar  baj^s  hui>g  Uji  in 
the  kitchen*  \V  lien  tlu  y  are  to  bo  use!,  let  tiiem 
lie  an  Jiour  in  wakr;  then  set  them  on  tlie  tire 
with  cold  water,  a  piece  tif  butler,  and  a  sprig  of 
mint,  ,'\i!d  boil  them  till  tender. 


%lit  atrb  3iSi>i!>am. 


The  human  heart  is  like  a  ieather-bed;  it  must 
be  roughly  handled,  well  shaken,  and  exposed  to 
a  variety  of  turns,  to  prevent  its  becoming  hard. 

A  lawyer  being  much  indisposed  in  court,  told 
tlie  witty  Erskine  that  lie  iuM  a  violent  pain  in 
his  bowels  ibr  which  lie  could  get  no  relief.  '*  I*U 
give  you  an  infaUible  remedy,**  said  the  other; 

get  you  appointed  ottornep-^enera^  and  then 
you’ll  have  no  bowelt/' 

Young  people,  when  once  dyed  in  pleasure  and 
vanity,  wifi  scarcely  take  any  other  colour. 

How  easy  and  pleasant  it  is  to  assign  tnoftvet 
for  tlie  oondurst  of  our  neighbours  when  we  gather 
them  unconsciously  from  our  own  hearts. 

Notliing  dotliso  fool  a  man  as  extreme  passion  . 
This  doth  make  them  fools  which  otherwise  are 
not,  and  show  them  to  be  fools  whidi  are  so. 

A  learned  clergyman  was  accosted  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  by  an  illiU  rate  preacher  who  des- 
ised  education.  **  Sir,  you  have  been  to  college, 
suppose?"  “Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  “  I  am 
thankful,"  rejoined  tlie  former,  “that  the  Lord 
lias  opened  luy  mouUi  to  preach  without  any 
learning.  “  A  similar  evect,”  replied  the  hitter, 
“occurred  in  nalaam’s  time:  but  sucli  things  are 
of  rare  occurreiii’e  at  tlie  present  day." 

To  know  bow  bad  you  are,  you  must  become 
poor;  nnd  to  know  liow  bad  other  people  are,  you 
must  bee  »mc  rich.  Many  a  man  thinks  it  Is  vir¬ 
tue  that  keeps  him  fVom  turning  rascal,  when  it  is 
only  a  full  stomach.  Be  careful,  and  do  not  mis¬ 
take  poBse^8ions  tor  principles. 

Commerce  ipves  gold ;  religion  makes  it  gain. 
No  degree  or  teinptitiun  justifies  ant  degree  of 
sin. 

The  true  re^^ipe  for  a  miserable  existence  is 
this.  “  Qu  irrel  with  Providence.** 

The  best  snuff  in  tlie  world  is  a  snuff  of  morn¬ 
ing  air. 

A  man  advert’ses  for  “comprtent  persons  to 
undertake  the  sale  of  a  new  medicine,**  and  adds 
that  **it  will  be  profitable  for  tlie  undertak€r,'' 
No  doubt  of  it. 

it  was  formerly  the  custom  in  Lyons  to  prcaaot 
a  purse  tilkd  with  gold  to  a  general  who  passed 
through  the  city  on  his  march  to  Italy,  to  under¬ 
take  the  C'tmiDMad  of  an  army.  On  such  an 
occasion  tbe  burgomaster  of  the  city  prtttenfeed 
such  a  purse  1 1  Marshal  ViUars ;  coocluding 
his  address  witu  the  following  words:  '*  Mon- 
seigneur,  the  great  Turenne  wss  the  last  general 
who  hoQoUi  ed  this  city  with  hit  presence  on  his 
march  to  Italy ;  t/ut  bo  only  took  tho  purse,  and 
gave  back  tbe  gold."  **Ahl*'  replied  Villars, 
s’.ufilng  the  well-ftUed  purse  into  bis  pocket,  **  I 
alwave  considered  tbe  great  Turenne 
An  elderly  genllemaa  was  accustomed  to  go 
regularly  every  day,  at  a  certain  hour,  to  take 
his  morning  giil  at  a  tavern  near  Ohariag-i-ross. 
One  day,  to  his  surpriie  and  disappsintment,  bo 
Ibund  tbe  door  locked,  and  bo  waa  not  able  to 
obtain  admittanoo.  After  knocking  for  aomo 
time,  a  Sw-rvunt-maid  appeared  at  the  window:. 
**  Why,  buasoy  !** cried  the  old  gentleman,  “  what 
do  YOU  mean  by  shutting  your  friends  out  P** 
“On,  sir,"  replied  tho  girl,  **  master  and  mis¬ 
tress  are  gone  to  oburch ;  this  is  fast  day." 
*'  Fast  day  with  a  vengeance!'*  returned  the  ir¬ 
ritated  man.  **  But  if  your  master,  and  mistroM, 
and  ali  of  you  choose  to  fast,  is  that  any  raasob 
why  you  should  make  your  doors  fast,  too?" 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN'S 

DOMESTIC  MAGAZ  INE 

II  iiitncD 

In  Twelve  monthly  Numbers,  2d.  each, 
In  Yearly  Volumes,  Qs.  6d. 

Eiery  Pnrchaior  of  Twalro  C'nnecntivi  Nnmban,  or 
I  Volume  when  completed,  ii  entitled  to  i  Chance  of 
obtainiuR  one  of  the  prU<«  annually  diatributed  by  the 
Proprietun ;  for  parucalan  leepecting  which,  aee  the 
Wrapper. 

THE  PRIZES. 

For  notice  concerning  the  Prize*,  onr  reader* 
are  referred  to  the  wr^per. 

PRIZE  COMPOSITIONS. 

Competitors  are  reminded  that  easny*  on  the 
"  Riquts  of  Woman.’’  announced  last  month, 
must  be  sent  in  <in  or  before  the  12th  of  June. 
The  subject  of  the  next  essay  (for  the  August 


tury  that  we  are  inclined  to  ask  whether  it  is  ori¬ 
ginal.  Perleips  our  correspondent  will  farour  us 
with  an  answer. 

Ladt  Flounce  will  Knd  recipes  for  cold  cream 
at  pages  282,  and  871  of  the  first  Tolume. 

A  StJBSCBiBER  is  referred  to  page  99  of  the  first 
Tolume  for  the  recipe  she  requires. 

Sweet  ArrLE.— It  will  not  be  renewed. 

M.  A.  G.— Your  presence  is  not  nectatary  at 
the  drawing,  though  it  would  be  perfectly  wel¬ 
come. 

Mabella. — Declined. 

SoPiiT.— Nugent's  dictionary  is  both  cheap  and 
good. 

Emma  S.’s  lines  on  a  “  Family  Bible”  bear 
every  evidence  of  uasiiicere  mind,  but  we  are 
compelled  to  decline  them  on  account  of  faulty 
composition, 

Rosa.— All  preparation  for  whitening  the  skin 
should  be  jealously  used.  We  know  no  safer 
method  than  to  wash  your  hands  fre>|uently  wltli 
Castille  or  the  common  yellow  soap  (in  rain¬ 
water,  if  procurable),  with  a  handful  of  oatmeal 
thrown  into  the  water. 

C.  L’s  uonununiuation  is  thankfully  acknow¬ 
ledged. 

F.  C.  dc  L.— Our  best  thanks  are  yours. 

Miciiaelina's  interesting  Essay  arrived  too 
late.  We  are  Imund  by  a  rule  to  coniider  no 
compositions  wliich  arrive  after  the  12th  of  the 
montli. 


number)  is  “  Fibst  Love,  its  Natuu  and  In¬ 
fluences.”  The  Prise  in  each  case  consists  of  a 
magnificently-printed  Volume. 


ILdittfi  to  Corrtspanbtnts. 


*«*  We  mufit  our  correRpondentfl  to  n1«ndon 
the  sifcnatures  **  Subneriber**’  **0»ustant  Raider/' 
&c.  and  use  initiaU  only,  or  some  other  distui- 
^shinfT  eit^nature. 

K.  F.  V.  ( Wilto.)-lf  but  ftUi?htlY  decayed,  and 
at  the  crown,  they  nuiy  be  stopped  by  a  dentist ; 
if  (U^tly  deca>eil,  tliey  liad  better  be  extracted. 
It  IS  scarcely  probable,  however,  Uiat  their  place 
will  be  supplied  by  new  ones. 

Mim  B.  will  teel  tcreatly  obliited  to  any  corre¬ 
spondent  who  wilt  inform  her  how  to  make  a 
round  chain  in  silk  itraid. 

A.  F.  H.^Tlie  processt's  arj  unknown  to  us. 
and  would  certaiuly  be  impracticable  in  a  domet' 
tic  point  of  view,  if  known. 

MISS  C*“We  have  seanthed  for  ‘‘Berthedela 
Gaille  Fontaine*’  without  success,  which  we  sin¬ 
cerely  rejfTkt 

H.  E.  B.^The  **  National  Drawinjf  Master” 
will  probably  answer  your  wishes.  Its  lessons 
are  given  on  a  new  and  excellent  plan.  It  is  pub* 
Uslied  in  sixpenny  arts. 

T*  B.(J)ollai)-Y  ou  an*  perfectly  eligible. 

A.  L.~The  **  Ri'({Uest  ”  is  ivspeirtluUy  declinod. 

Miss  D.  (Swansea)—**  Spring  *  is  very  pleasing 
and  harmonious,  but  it  arrived  too  lute  tor  iiisii*- 
tion. 

ScBScaiasa.--We  believe  there  is  no  .such  insti¬ 
tution. 

A  CoMSTAXT  Sun  TRiBEB  (Wiiles).— Wltli  real 
respcit  for  our  corrcs|HiUilent,  we  be.;  to  decline 
giving  the  iuh  niutiou. 

W.  G.  (Bosti>n)-A  recipt  for  black  ink  will  bo 
fouad  at  nngi-  iJd  vol  ii. 

£.  A. — We  cannot  di'ny  our  ntlmiration  to  the 
**  Honeymoon,"  but  it  sso  like  the  pointed  and 
cpigmmatir:  Aerse  of  the  writers  of  tlie  last  con* 


I  T.  C.— We  think  the  lines  **  K  pretty  little 
maiden,”  &c.,  in  our  last  number,  hare  not  been 
set  to  music. 

I  Claea  R.^We  hare  discontinue!!  our  hints  on 
.  the  management  of  **  Domt*ttic  Pets.**  baring 
I  exhausted  the  more  interesting  subjects*  Tour 
I  second  suggestion  is  under  consideration. 

Dbclibid.— **  I  love  Thee.** 

One  who  PBasEVEaES.->It  may  be  done  wltli 
common  gum-water.  carefullT  applied. 

Kati.— See  pp.  l.fJ,  and  l^,  of  Vol  I. 

J.  W.~The  question  slinll  be  answered,  os  ywi 
appear  so  anxious. 

Miss  D.— **  Old  Maidenism**  will  appear  in  our 
next  number 

Mibiam  —We  have  no  doubt  that  your  ill  suc¬ 
cess  in  your  profession  is  greatly  nttributabe  to 
the  causes  you  suggest,  and  wu  sltoulil  be  most 
,  happy  to  iHunt  out  a  remedy  for  so  iin(M>ilant  an 
evil.  There  l*«,  h-iwever,  none  that  you  must  not 
seek  in  the  very  citadel  of  your  enemy,  yoursell*. 
Endeavour— if  ined  be,  comps!  yourself  into 
society  and  social  converse:  you  may  thu«  acquire 
liabit*!  an<l  manners  which  willserve,at  any  rate, 
to  disgui'O  the  natural  reserve  of  your  mind, 
and  strengthen  your  nervous  teinperument.  No 
amount  ami  no  choice  of  rea^liiig  will  remedy  the 
evil. 

I  Smowdkop*-A  French  Verb  book  is  published 
by  Effingham  Wilson,  Royal  Exchange,  at  a 
I  shilling.  De  Poni net's  publications  are,  wo  think 
I  very  gi»^. 

Bertha.— A  light  cloth. 

E.  .V.— To  E.  A.  and  othe”  subscribers  wc 
res}>ectfully  reply  tliat  it  is  impossihU*  to  give  all 
the  patterns  lor  which  we  are  as^ed.  To  do  so 
'  woulfj  b<*  to  All  the  magazine  Irom  the  tirst  page 
tothehiStwitJi  patteriiK  and  instructions  iu  taney- 
I  work.  We  are  therel  re  ol»l«g^*  t  to  select  those* 
I  which  art*  lurwt  likely  to  be  acci'ptablo  to  the 
'  grunttst  nuint)  r. 

I  M.  E.  U.— Res;*octfjlly  dt*clin:‘d. 

1  O.  W.i.viirtl  cted  with  an iineterato  weakness— 
I  to  wit.  blushing  on  all  occasions ;  un  t  pUayfiitiy— 
seriously  desii'es  to  know  how  she  may  overcome 
it.  wr  know  of  but  one  remedy,  and  that  is 
I  freely  mUing  in  society. 
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(Tupib's  Ifttltr-^ag.  , 

The  Case  of  Albert.— We  have  received  a  ■ 
comiDunicatioii  fh>m  this  gentleman,  and  (witli- 
out  comment)  print  it  t'ertafiw— though  we  are 
inclined  to  gru(lge  him  the  space.  Our  subscribers 
and  comsiwudt  nts  will  draw  theirown  inferences 
trom  the  styie  andcontente  of  the  letter.— “When 
I  propo^  th<‘  question  of  iiitrodudion,  ]  first  ex- 
V^ed  your  own  reply ;  however,  allow  me  U*  su}* 
that  I  am  really  exceedingly  obliged  for  your 
kindness  in  placing  my  renucst  iu  tlie  Magazine, 
and  do  ainceri’ly  thank  all  the  fair  ladies  that  have 
taken  knowhd^eof  the  same.  Now,  in  accord¬ 
ance  to  their  wishes,  will  proceed  to  do  what  I 
find  ouftht  to  have  been  done  before,  t.  e.,  to  give 
a  description  of  myself,  and  of  the  sort  of  partner 
I  desire  to  meet  with.  In  height  I  am  nve  fi'Ct 
tire  and  half  inches;  my  age  is  2H^,  but  look 
young!  r  by  several  years.  I  am  not  robust  but 
g<K>d-looking ;  although  I  protect  1  am  no  (.gotist, 
still  will  flatter  myself  so  far  os  to  say  that  the  I 
beauty  in  the  heart  is  at  least  C!]ual  to  that  of  my  I 
outward  appearance.  1  have  no  income  beyond  I 
a  mt^erate  salary  derived  from  a  respectable 
situation  w*hich  I  occupy,  so  that  I  am  not  rich. 
Should  like  to  meet  witn  a  female  of  a  good,  plain 
education— not  one  of  the  gay  or  highly  fashion¬ 
able  ;  but  one  that’s  neat  and  cTimely  in  appear¬ 
ance,  with  moderate  views ;  of  an  amiable,  loving, 
and  affectionate  disposition,  thoroughly  domesti¬ 
cated— one  that  would  make  a  real,  interesting, 
loriug,  and  us<*ful  wife;  age  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
aeven  or  eight,  and  has  an  income  of  one  or  two 
htmdred  pounds  a  year.  All>ert  is  a  man  of 
honourable  character,  and  posses  es  in  a  high 
d^ree  every  good  and  moral  quality.  He  is  of  a 
kind,  liberal,  and  loving  dispositiem,  and  every 
reason  to  a.^^sure  him  in  saying  he  would  make  a 
most  devotetl  and  loving  husband,  if  ioined  toone  | 
of  a  kindred  spirit,  which  he  trust  to  he.  Shall  be  | 
most  happy  to  hear  from  any  of  the  ladies  that  ' 
think  Alberts  description  and  their  own  would  ! 
8uit.*'~We  have  I'eceived  a  communication  from 
another  candidate  for  the  hand  and  “beautiful  I 
heart  ”  of  this  most  elinble  person,  and  cannot  { 
deny  her  the  oppiniunity  which  now  offers.  M.  , 
F.  r.  confesses  nerselfquite  interested  in  Albert,  < 
and  lays  claim  to  his  attention  by  the  following 
description  of  hei*8elf.— “  I  am  rather  aNwe  the  I 
middle  height;  have  hazel- brown  hair  and  eye-  ) 
brows;  dark  eyes  (“loving*’  iometimes,  but  j 
**  laughing  ^  iftntraUy\  with  very  long  and  thick  ! 
la^es ;  my  complexion  is  good,  and  my  n'>se  very  ' 
straight!  my  lips  small  and  well  shapeil— teeth  i 
vtry  white.  I  can  sing,  am  generally  considenHl  i 
a  very  good  player  on  the  piano,  and  a  good  | 
dancer.  LAst,  but  not  hast,  I  am  quilt  domesti-  , 

cate^**  I 

A.  P.  is  an  unhappy  male  correspondent,  who  i 
has  often  tried  to  commit  his  sorrows  to  the  post¬ 
man,  but.  being  mereome  by  his  feelings,  con-  ' 
stantly  flailed.  At  length  he  has  succeeded  in  in-  j 
formingthe(>>dof  Love(onour8taff)that  hedoes  , 
most  sincerely  love  a  lady  whom  he  met  five  years  i 
ago:  but  that  some  treacherous  friend  f whose  ! 
conauct  we  strongly  reprehend)  hasbeen  wnisper- 
away  his  morality  in  the  ears  of  the  lady’s 
f^nds.  The  consequence  is  that  he  has  b^n 
obliged  to  subsist  for  tw*o  years  on  stolen  inter¬ 
views.  Of  course,  that  is  a  dreadful  state  of 
aAirs,  especially  as  the  lady  doesn’t  believe  the 
aociisation  of  A.  P.’s  calumniator,  and  remains 
fkithful  to  her  troth.  And  A.  P.  wishes  to  know 
whether  they  had  better  give  up  acquaintance, 

**  or  still  plead  to  see  each  other !  *>  He  is  twenty- 


two  years  of  age,  Uie  lady  is  twenty-five.— We 
think  that,  notwithstanding  A.  P.’s  helpless  con¬ 
dition  at  present,  he  had  better  “  plead  **  a  little 
while  longer;  for  who  knows  whether  he  may  not 
one  day  grow  courageous,  and  actually  think  of 
marrying  a  lady  whom  he  loves,  who  loves  him, 
and  who  for  four  years  has  had  her  hand  at  her 
own  disposal !— Ofi,  the  times! 

Amanda.— With  feelings  of  indignation  and 
sympathy— mixed  — we  print  your  grievance. 
“Four  young  ladies,  all  of  them  go^  looking 
and  well-educated,  are  kept  in  the  strictest  retire¬ 
ment;  living  in  the  country,  and  never  seeing 
anyone!  How  would  you  advise  them  to  get  out 
of  this  distressing  position  ♦’’-Seriously,  if  there 
is  no  other  reason  for  their  retirement  than  their 
good  looks  and  accomplishments,  it  is  as  injudi¬ 
cious  as  unjust.  Rut  the  only  suggestion  we  can 
hit  upon  is, a  gentle  remonstrance  to  the  governing 
powers. 

Sylvia  B.— There  is  no  impropriety;  and, 
under  the  cirrunistances,  Sylria  snoula  guard 
against  a  too  rigid  disguise  of  her  feelings.  Such 
a  cvmrse  often  makes  a  woman  seem  not  only 
indifferent,  but  repulsive ;  and  repulsion  is  a 
thing  that  the  fondest  Adonis  rarely  consents  to 
endure. 

Fenella  and  the  Lilt  op  St.  Leonards  are 
one  and  the  same  person.  Her  questions  are 
unanswerable. 

Myrtle. — We  cannot  too  stronglv  deprecate 
unequal  marriages ;  and  thediff'ei\'noe  in  Myrtle’s 
case  is  altogether  on  the  wrong  side.  Something, 
however,  depends  upon  circumstances.  Mtetle 
may  be  very  youthful  at  thirty,  her  friend  very 
manly  at  nineteen ;  if  so.  tlie  disparity  is  really 
lessened,  and  the  possibility  is  that  a  few  years 
would  render  it  still  less:  for  years,  in  one  sense, 
do  not  make  age.  On  the  other  hand,  Myetle 
may  have  n^ached  mature  womanhood,  and  her 
friend  remain  a  boy ;  in  which  case  there  would 
lie  very  small  chance  indeed  of  a  happy  or  even 
conrordant  union. 

A.  A.— Be  assured,  but  be  frank.  The  unhappy 
tennination  of  your  quarrel  seems  chiefly  due  to 
yourself:  and  wnen  the  opportunity  oiKJurs  which 
your  lover  (if  he  be  your  lover,  and  never  so 

Iiroud)  will  be  sure  to  seek,  a  pleasant  look  will 
iring  back  the  “  old  days  **  you  now  regret. 

Kate  would  not  trouDle  us  with  her  nonsense, 
but  String  so  many  ladies  have  received  such  ex- 
<‘elleut  advice  through  our  “  dear  magazine,’* 
wishes  to  consult  cherub  Cupid  too.  She  has 
fallen  in  love  with  her  brother’s  friend.  They 
attend  the  same  church,  and  they  (brother,  and 
Katis  and  B*iend)  walk  home  together.  Heholda 
very  little  conversation  with  her,  but  seems  to 
listen  with  devout  attention  when  she  speaks  ; 
and  on  ini'cting  or  parting  treats  her  with  ex¬ 
treme  conliality,  as  if  he  really  loved  her.  And 
if  he  does,  how  happy  she  will  be!  Kate  writes 
like  an  innocent  young  girl  whose  heart  is 
lost  and  wandering  in  the  mazes  of  first  love,  as 
nndoubteilly  it  is.  But  the  question  is,  how  can 
she  find  out  whether  he  loves  her  or  no  t  We 
do  not  wish  to  be  saucy,  but  if  we  knew  ever  so 
well  we  wouldn’t  tell  her.  Why,  bless  her  soul ! 
the  spontaneous  discovery  of  that  fiict  is  all  the 
Am  of  it!  And  that  this  discovery  will  be  made 
one  of  these  dusky  summer  evemogs  we  believe 
as  devoutly  as  we  hope. 

Fidelio  followed  the  advice  we  gave  her  (under 
another  siraature,  which  we  are  forbidaen  to 
repeat^  in  the  April  number.and  now  writes  a  very 
tlnttenng  letter  to  thank  us  for  the  result.  We 
confess  ourselves  almost  as  pleased  as  she  herself 
seems  to  be. 

Sara  is  a  wicked  person. 


A  MISTAKE  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 
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A  MISTAKE  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 

BY  J.  ST.  (  LF.SlrST. 

I  KKOW  not  if  the  words  of  an  old  man  will  bachelor ;  but  let  me  hope  that  if  mj  words 
have  mnch  weight  with  mj  young  fair  friends,  lm>e  little  force,  my  sorrows  may  have  more; 
more  especially  when  that  old  man  is,  too,  a  |  and  if  my  i>ea  is  disregarded  for  the  truths  it 
VOI..  III.  D 
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tdl»,  then  let  the  heart's  still  eloquence  speak  I  his  name  brought  a  cloud  to  the  father’s  brow, 
throng  the  pangs  it  suSered— gy,  and  siArs  |  a  tear  to  the  mother’s  eye.  He  seemed  to 
yet.  ^mc  may,  and  often  does,  soften  the  ;  think  of  him  as  the  canse  ot  Might  to  many  of 
poignancy  of  many  an  naeonscioaely  self-  |  his  eherished  hoM— she,  of  w^t  he  had  been 
created  eaaae  of  life-long  grief ;  hot  memory  l  rather  than  of  wW  be  had  become ;  yet  never 
will  assert  its  own  sapreoacy,  and  while  I  forgetting,  either,  what  he  was— her  child, 
imagination  is  picturing  the  happiness  which  |  At  any  rate  he  was  an  exile  from  his  parents’ 
»igU  have  been,  olden  recollections  tell,  too  ,  roof. 

truly,  alas !  why  eoch  felicities  are  net.  So  that  I  And  now,  at  the  height  of  the  sunshine  of 
if  1  am  garraloos,  as  old  men  are  wont  to  be,  |  my  happiness  came  a  cloud.  The  day  for  our 
1  pray  yon  to  bear  with  me ;  if  tedious,  i>ardon  [  wedding  was  fixed ;  the  world  to  me  seemed 
me ;  but  if  from  my  narration  yon  can  gather  ,  one  large  paraihse,  and  Emmeline  the  queen 
anght  that  may  save  you  one  tithe  the  rangs  of  it.  And  if  my  love  for  her  was  strong, 
I  suffer,  then  will  you  freely  forgive  me  all  my  passionate,  and  warm,  I  was  nut  seMsh  in  my 
faults,  and  1  shall  sip  one  drop  of  happiness  love,  but  felt  a  kindliness  for  all  the  human 
from  having  preserved  it  to  others,  and,  by  race ;  people,  places,  circumstances  were  tinted 
dwelling  on  my  own  sorrows,  perhaps  save  by  the  reflection  from  my  inmost  heart — and 
many  an  one  endnranee  of  the  like.  (here  was  bliss,  indeed ;  but,  ns  I  have  said,  the 

Oh,  who  eould  have  foretold,  when,  wan-  cloud  was  gathering — small  at  first,  yet  enlarg- 
dering  baneath  the  umbrageous  foliage  of  oar  ing  as  the  days  pasMtd  on  to  saeh  rigantic 
fevonrile  haant — my  Emmeline  on  her  palfrey,  magnitnde,  that  all  my  happiness  was  shrouded 
which  she  loved,  fur  it  was  my  gift  oa  her  in  its  deep,  black  folds. 

eighteenth  birthday,  1  walking  by  her  side,  Tliere  came  a  look  of  thoughtfulness  over  the 
listening  to  the  sweetness  of  her  voice,  and  the  brow  of  Emmeline.  Her  joyoua,  buoyant  stej) 
intellectaal  effusions  of  her  cultivated  mind —  j  had  less  of  lightness  in  it,  and  a  look  of  broo<l- 
Bow  the  maiden  blush  suffnsiug  her  fair  cheek,  injf  anxiety  stole  over  her  face.  The  wonted 
as  she  diecked  the  warmth  her  love  for  the  smileseemed,  to  me  at  least,  forced  and  strained ; 
beautifal  around  ns  had  betrayed  her  into ;  |  the  tone  of  fervonr  in  her  conversation  faded, 
then  the  soft,  blue,  bewitching  eyes,  bent  on  and  a  coldness  grew  about  her  that  struck  a 
me,  with  the  slightly  parted  lips,  as  she  listened  chill  to  my  poor  hoping  heart.  And  yet  we 
to  my  fervent  aetiuirsccnce  in  the  truths  she  were  to  be  married — the  day  was  fixed.  What 
ntterra ;  and  then  the  pallid  hue,  and  then  could  it  msaa  P  She  said  she  did  not  know 
once  more  the  transient  blush,  as,  carried  there  was  a  change;  but  I,  alas!  too  truly  felt  it. 
away  by  the  extasy  of  my  feelings  of  devoted-  She  said  she  loved  as  truly,  nay  devotedly,  as 
nets,  I  a))oke  of  love  and  future  happiness,  ever ;  but  I  had  feelings  of  mistrust.  She 
when  we  should  be — av,  who  could  have  fore-  marvelled  at  my  doubts ;  hut  I  saw  cause 
told?— hat  I  am  dweilmg  too  long  upon  snch  |  enough  to  raise  them.  And  yet  she  tried  to  he 
joys — all  passed — all  ied — all  nothing  now' {  as  she  was  wont ;  she  strove  to  smile,  and  laugh, 
but  sad  remembrances.  and  talk  as  hut  a  month  ago  ;  but  the  effort  was 

Two  years  passed  oa — and  two  such  years  I  |  in  vain.  All  inexplicable  —  all  exetnciating 
No  matter  tlie  carking  cares  of  the  outer  world  1  torture  to  my  distracted  brain.  But  the  end 
to  me ;  let  but  some  anxioas  trouble  come,  she  |  was  coming — the  cloud  was  almut  to  break ;  and 
stilled  the  whirlwind  with  a  smile,  and  all  was  |  with  its  lightning  smite  my  ho|ies,  my  bliss,  my 
calm.  What  was  the  winter  storm  to  me?  i  airy  castles  in  I'Jysium,  crumbling  down,  deep 
The  winds  might  l.owl  their  utmost,  the  ele-  ,  down,  a  wreck. 

ments  in  fury  roar — butby  her  parents’ fireside,  \  Our  favourite  time  for  walking  was  in  the 
it  was  one  oontinnal  summer — the  sunshine  of  ■  summer  evening ;  and  once,  as  we  were  tracking 
her  looks  warming  and  cheering  me  and  every  !  our  way  through  the  silent  leafy  paths,  Emnic. 
one ;  and  the  ghiddeniug  smile  of  the  mother  line  said,  in  a  voice  norvous,  soft,  and  tramulou>, 
always  saet  me,  the  hospitable,  open  heart  of  “  Here  1  must  leave  you  for  to-night :  I  have  a 
the  father  always  welcomed  roe.  And,  as  we  rail  to  make and  then, as  if  in  answer  to  my 
two  young  {Kxiplr  played  at  chess  on  winter  inquirin''  looks,  “  1  dare  saj'  you  will  wonder, 
nights,  ha  would  laugh  and  say,  as  I  trium-  but  1  will  tell  yon  all  ahoat  it  aoon  ;  hut  1  ran- 

K  cried  “  Checkmate  1”  “  Not  yet,  ray  not,  may  not  speak  about  it  now."  I  itood  as 
it  yet  your  mate,”  for  he  loved  his  in  a  trance.  Her  form  was  receding  throiigli 
little  joke,  and  laughed  right  heartily,  like  the  leafy  shade,  and  I  wiis  IcR  alone  with  my 
many  others,  at  his  own.  I  never  discovered  thougl'.ls,  my  doubts,  mistrusts,  my  fears  and 
but  one  cause  of  trouble  in  that  happy  circle,  hopes.  More  inexplicable  than  ever !  What 
There  was  a  graceless  son,  but  what  had  been  ronlH  it  mean  ?  If  worthy  of  lier  love,  was  I  not 
bis  fault  or  Ins  misfortune  1  never  asked,  and  also  deserving  of  her  eonfideuce  ?  Was  it  only 
was  never  told.  I  only  knew  that  mention  of  |  friendship,  esteem,  regard — call  it  what  you 
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will  but  love— that  ahe  had  felt  for  me ;  and  the  | 
touch-atoBC  of  approaching  matriiaony  had  re-  | 
vealed  the  truth  to  herP  Had  I  been  made  a 
Idind,  a  cat’a-paw,  a  dupe,  a  acape-^oat,  tu  hide  i 
some  other  lover’s  treachery  ?  Oli,  liow  my 
brain  reeled  as  these  tormenting  furies  in  the  I 
ahape  of  thoughts  passed  through  my  tortured  j 
brain.  One  thing  1  could  do :  1  could  follow 
her.  My  nature  rebelled  at  first  to  act  the  spy ;  I 
but  fuiy,  jealousy,  nay  revenge,  all  urged  me  j 
on ;  and  so,  with  steiiltiiy  step  and  cautious  ! 
movements,  I  p.assed  through  the  underwood,  i 
As  I  arrived  at  the  outskirts  of  the  copse,  at  but 
a  short  distanoe  before  me  atooil  a  cottap.  At 
the  door  Wiks  stationed  Emmeline’s  old  nurse. 

“  Ah !  ah  !”  thought  T,  “  a  plot  complete  !” 
And  she,  whose  age  and  gratitude  should  hare 
led  her  charge  to  virtue,  was  guiding  her  to 
vice.  Carefully  concealed  behind  a  tree,  I 
watched,  my  heart  nigh  bounding  from  my 
breast  with  over-wrought  ansiety.  Minutes — 
to  me  like  hours — passed,  and  then  just  inside 
the  porch  stood  Emmeline,  and  by  her  side  a 
man — young  and  handsome.  He  looked  with  a 
gaze  of  love  and  fondness,  and  she  returned 
his  gaze.  And  then — Oh !  would  that  I  had 
fallen  to  the  earth  ere  I  had  seen  it — they 
kissed  and  parted.  A  cold  sweat  suffused  my 
throbbing  brow,  my  eyes  rcfu.«ed  their  oflSec, 
my  limbs  shook,  and  with  a  deep  groan  I  fell 
upon  the  sward. 

Let  me  pass  by  the  night  and  day  that  fol¬ 
lowed.  No  pen  can  depict  my  grief,  my 
rage,  my  jealousy, — nought  but  imagination 
ran  do  justice  to  my  state  of  mind.  And  as 
evening  again  drew  on,  and  onr  usual  time  of 
meeting  approached,  how  I  revelled  in  the 
very  thongnt  that  I  should  soon  unmask  this 
traitress. 

As  I  reached  the  usual  spot,  1  saw  her. 
O  heaven,  what  I  felt !  Thera  was  no  shade  now, 
there  was  the  old  look  of  happiness  and  love, 
there  was  no  anxious  cloud  upon  her  hrow. 
“Oh,  hy[)ocrite!”  said  I,  between  my  teeth, 
“  was  ever  treachery  so  basi-  embosomed  in  a 
form  so  fair!”  Oh,  how  lightly  she  came  to  me 
— how  eagerly  put  forth  her  willing  hand! — 
but  no— to  be  deceived  again ! — never !  I  saw 
it  all.  She  had  suspected  my  discovery,  and 
this  wa.s  meint  to  throw  me  off  my  gusri. 
No! 

I  clutched  her  hand,  I  grasped  her  wrist.  1 
looked  with  a  mad  gaze  uihiu  her  till  she 
shrunk  with  fear.  “Ah, guilty,  guilty!” thought 
I;  “she  dare  not  meet  my  eye.”  “False, 
false !”  i  cried ;  “  tiic  veil  is  rent,  the  mist  has 
passed  away;  nor  can  even  your  fair  form  hide 
from  me  now  your  black,  perfidious  heart! 
1  know  it  —saw  it  aU.  Away  from  me !  away !” 
And  with  a  jerk  of  the  arm  1  threw  her  from 
me,  and  hastened  from  the  spot.  Oh,  1  was 


mad — 1  know  1  was — and  do,  deiu'  reading 
friend,  in  mercy  call  me  to — and  so  indeed  be¬ 
lieve  me.  For  I  loved  Emmeline — alas,  too 
well! 

******* 

Five  years  had  been  added  to  my  life.  Five 
years  of  restless  wandering  through  tlie  high¬ 
ways  and  the  byways  of  the  world.  'The  winds 
of  the  ocean  had  echoed  my  blessiugs  and  my 
curses  on  the  destroyers  of  my  hopes  in  life ; 
and  the  mountain-tups  had  witnessed  my  agony 
of  soul  ponred  forth  in  maddened  desperation 
at  my  loss;  uay,  I  have  stood  on  narrow 
Alpine  crags,  repeating  to  myself  the  history  of 
my  love’s  fall,  till  in  the  gorges  of  the  ice-dad 
I  rucks  the  echoes  have  seemed  to  repeat  my 
I  wild  tale !  1  have  looked  down  yawning 

I  gulfs,  deep  down  into  their  blackened  depths, 

1  and  wished  that  Emmeline  were  there,  that  so, 

I  with  her  enrlasped  in  my  emhrace,  I  might  in 
one  dread  leap  have  sweet  revenge  for  my  great 
wrong,  and  end,  with  her,  my  life  of  misery — 
mine  any  way — min»,  even  if  it  were  only  in 
I  death  1 

But  at  length,  with  whitened  hair  and  bent 
form,  1  turned  my  steps  to  F.nglaud. 

1  sought  the  south,  that  there,  alone  and  in 
quiet,  1  might  find  repose.  But  my  cliitfed,  ex¬ 
cited  spirit  was  not  to  rest.  Always  the  same 
sliadow  hovering  over  me,  always  that  on* 
scene  before  my  mental  eye.  Peace  was  nut 
for  me  ;  excitement,  bustle,  anything  congenial 
to  my  spirit,  was  my  element.  1  witlidrew  at 
once  to  a  neighbouring  town,  where  an  election 
was  proceeding,,  and  entered  into  the  heat  and 
noise  of  party  warfare,  for  I  knew  the  favourite 
candidate,  and  had  a  cordial  welcome  at  bis 
hands. 

The  battle  was  fought  and  won.  Our  side 
was  victorious.  And  in  the  evening  we  met 
to  dine  at  an  hotel.  There  was  a  large  party, 
chiefly  composed  of  gentlemen  living  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Tlic  cloth  was  clear^,  wine 
»  as  passing  freely  round — fur  a  moment  I  was 
forgetful  of  my  one  great  load,  and  joined  in 
the  general  talk. 

“  By  the  bye,”  said  my  neighbour  to  a  gentle¬ 
man  sitting  opposite,  “do  you  know,  Mustoo, 
that  family  wlio  have  lately  taken  Mclboruugb 
Hall?” 

“  Certainly  ;  very  well,”  was  the  reply ;  "  do 
you  want  an  intri^uctiun  ?  Ttie  daughter,  1 
suppose,  eh?  Well,  she  is  beautiful,  aud  as 
gii^  as  fair ;  but  no  chance,  my  dear  fellow, 
no  chance ;  she  is  a  nuu  in  all  but  the  uame.” 

“  1  hardly  understand  you,”  again  remarked 
'he  questioner.  “  What  is  the  name?” 

“  Uarlington  ;  Emmeline  llarlinglon.”  . 

1  felt  as  tliough  struck  with  paralysis,  u 
!  was  tlie  first  time  since  our  wretched  iiartiag 
I  that  her  name  had  fallen  n|ioo  my  ear  from 
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other  lips  than  mj  own.  With  almost  breath¬ 
less  eagerness,  I  listened ;  and  with  the  quick¬ 
ness  of  lightuing,  for  the  first  time,  a  thought 
entered  my  mind  which  had  never  found  place 
before — would  to  Heaven  that  it  had!  Un¬ 
married  !  Was  it  possible  that  by  some  fatal 
blindness  on  my  part  I  might  have  Wn  mis¬ 
taken  P  No  ;  did  I  not  see  them  ?  Ah ! — no, 
alas  !  I  could  not  be  mistaken !  But  the  con¬ 
versation  was  resumed. 

“  What’s  the  reason  so  good  and  excellent  a 
creature  should  not  have  bestowed  her  virtues 
ou  some  one  with  aspirations  worthy  of  them 
and  her  P  Some  little  romance,  I  suppose.” 

“  Partly  right,”  said  Muston  ;  “  there  was  a 
something.  She  was  engaged  ;  hut  the  un¬ 
worthy  scoundrel  vilely,  basely  left  her !” 

I  was  on  my  feet  in  an  instant.  “  A  lie !” 
cried  I,  overwhelmed  with  passion.  “She  was 
the  one  who  falsely  plav^ — she  it  was  who 
dashed  the  cup  from  my  lips.  1  am  the  living 
proof  of  her  inconstancy.  And  so  again  I  s.ay 
—a  lie  !” 

The  end  of  this  outbreak  was  too  clear.  We 
were  to  meet  at  daybreak. 

*  *  *  • 

Night  still  enshronded  the  dark  walls  of 
Melborough  Hall,  and  the  cold  breezes  of 
approaching  (Lnybreak  struck  me  with  a  chill,  as 
1  gated  with  fa.scinated  look  up  at  the  w  indows 
of  the  house.  Emmeline  was  there !  Oh,  if  but 
once  more  I  could  see  her — speak  to  her !  for  the 
last  few  hours  had  wrought  a  wondrous  chan|p>. 
It  was  probable  that  death  might  meet  me  with 
the  coming  dawn  ;  and  yet  I  had  not  lieen  so 
cool  and  calm  for  years.  Again  h.ad  that 
thouglit  intruded  itself :  “  Might  I  not  have  been 
mistaken  P  Was  it  not  possible  to  explain  the 
cause  of  all  my  grief,  my  misery  ,  my  wretched¬ 
ness  P”  The  idea  that  it  might  be  was  making 
way  in  my  thoughts ;  and,  as  I  stood  looking 
up  at  every  window,  thinking  it  might  be  hers, 
I  determined,  should  1  pass  through  the  ap¬ 
proaching  trial  unhurt,  at  once  to  know  the 
whole  and  satisfy  myself. 

So  passed  the  night.  As  dawn  broke,  I  saw- 
two  figures  emerge  from  a  gate  of  the  grounds 
and  walk  to  the  place  of  meeting ;  and,  as  I 
caught  a  glance  of  the  face  of  one,  how  well  I 
knew  it !  It  was  the  same  that  stood  at  the 
cottm  porch — the  same  that  frighted  ray  poor 
mint!  to  madness,  and  made  it  what  it  w  as.  All 
ntf  W  feelings  of  rage  and  jealousy  sprung  up, 
and  then  I  longed  for  the  time  to  pour  my 
revenge  ou  some  one’s  head,  it  scarcely  mattered 
whose. 

/The  mom  was  broken,  the  sun  quickly  cast 
a  lovely  light  arouud,  and  I  perceived  my 
friend  had  reached  the  rendezvous.  I  quickly 
joined  them.  Endeavours  at  explanation  were 


asked  of  me,  and  refused.  No  I  I  had  suffered 
too  long  and  heavily  to  be  denied  redress  at 
last.  The  ground  was  measured  on  the  skirts 
of  a  small  plantation,  and  we  took  up  our 
positions.  Slowly  the  seconds  spoke,  while 
the  air  was  so  still  that  even  our  breaths  could 
almost  be  heard. 

“  Ready,  gentlemen  P”  said  my  friend. 

“Yes,  yes,”  said  I,  “what  need  of  this 
delay  P” 

“  Fire !”  he  exelaimed. 

There  was  a  report — there  was  a  shrill, 
heart-searching  shriek,  and  a  female  form  was 
hanging  on  my  neck,  with  hot  blood  gashing 
from  her  breast.  It  was  Emmeline ! 

*  *  *  • 

The  chamlier  was  still  and  dark  in  which  I 
sat  by  the  Iiedside  of  my  lost  and  found,  and 
lost  again  lieloved  one.  The  life  she  had 
sacrificed  to  save  mine  was  flowing  fast,  and 
her  words  were  feeble  and  very  slow.  But, 
thank  heaven !  she  had  told  me  all.  The  cause 
of  all  my  woe — he  whom  I  had  seen  on  the 
morning  of  the  fight — was  her  once  outcast 
brother.  The  c.ause  of  that  dark  cloud  w'hich 
first  raised  and  then  confirmed  my  vile  sus¬ 
picion  was  on  his  account.  He  had  taken  the 
cottage  at  which  I  saw  them,  while  she  en¬ 
deavoured,  under  vow  of  secrecy,  to  plead  his 
cause.  The  evening  when  she  met  me  redolent 
of  smiles  and  happiness  was  when  she  came  to 
tell  me  all ;  and  how  she  had  restored  a  wander¬ 
ing  son,  and  made  a  home  happy  that  was  to  be 
so  soon  again  so  wretched !  And  thus,  hoping 
that  time  might  bring  me  b.ack  again  a  wiser 
man,  she  lived  on  the  memory  of  past  happy 
days,  and  longed  for  their  return.  Thev  might 
have  lieen,  when  this  cncounterhappencd  I  She 
had  heard  her  brother  arranging  the  particulars 
wiih  his  friend,  and  determined  to  prevent  it — 
but  too  late.  And  all  the  rest  yon  know,  my 
reading  friends ;  and  what  remains  is  too  soon 
told.  My  Emmeline  died  that  night ! 

And  oh,  as  I  w  rite,  her  sweet  face  seems  even 
now  looking  down  upon  me  in  pardon  and  in 
love !  I  see  her  in  every  scene  of  lumuty. 
Her  form  is  ever  beside  me.  .\ud  all  I  hope  is 
that  I  may  not  linger  long  upon  this  weary 
earth ;  but  may  close  my  woful  life,  and  go 
hence.  O  Emmeline !  I  feci  that  day  is  fast 
coming. 


The  Debtob.— Men  generally  look  upon  a 
debtor  as  in  some  degree  their  own  property. 
Pecuniary  difficulties  break  all  ties,  absolve  from 
all  courtesy,  raise  the  creditor  to  the  i  minence  of 
a  deaiKit,  and  often  inspire  him  with  the  desire 
of  exercising  the  arbitrary  powers  of  one.  The 
helpless  debtor  must  be  suspected,  accused,  in¬ 
sulted  in  silence.  He  is  a  stare,  chained,  to  be 
spit  upon  by  the  angry,  and  laughed  at  by  the 
unfeeling;  and  his  own  heart,  ala  <  Joins  hit 
enemies,  and  pleads  against  him. 
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OLD  MAIDENISM  ;  ITS  PECULIARITIES 
AND  TRIALS. 

Old  maida  are  not  popular  pit  is  in  vain  that 
in  this  culiglitened  and  unprejudiced  age,  many 
apologists  for  the  sisterhood  have  laboured 
vith  zeal  and  eloquence  to  prove  that  marriage 
is  not  essential  to  woman’s  happiness,  and  that 
celibacy  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  defi¬ 
ciency  of  moral  or  intellectual  worth.  It  is 
equalLly  in  vain  that  the  page  of  fiction,  and 
the  yet  more  striking  records  of  real  life, 
present  us  with  niaidau  heroines,  whose  noble 
deeds  and  generous  self-denying  devotedness 
command  at  once  our  reverence  and  love ;  such 
instances  are  received  as  brilliant  exceptions  to 
a  general  rule,  and  are  seldom  brought  to  bear 
upon  our  estimate  of  general  character  ;  and 
still,  old  maids  are  not  popular. 

Many  reasons  are  urg^  in  justification  of 
this  prejudice  against  a  rather  large  proportion 
of  our  female  community.  Old  maids  are  so 
recise  and  fidgetty,  so  censorious,  so  cold- 
earted. 

We  shall  not  attempt  a  refutation  of  these 
charges ;  it  is  possible  that  the  nice  sense  of 
neatness  and  order,  so  indispensable  to  the 
comfort  and  well-being  of  a  honsehold,  may, 
when  concentrated  within  a  limited  sphere  of 
action,  degenerate  into  a  minute  and  wearisome 
attention  to  trifles. 

We  could  wish  for  the  honour  of  womankind, 
aye,  and  of  mankind  too,  that  the  guilt  of  slander 
and  detraction  were  justly  chargeable  upon  old- 
maidenism  alone. 

Old  maids  are  so  cold-hearted,  so  nnsym- 
pathising.  Alas!  for  the  truth  of  such  an 
accusation,  how  little  could  it  stand  the  test 
of  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  mysterious 
workings  of  the  human  heart. 

It  has  been  asserted,  and  logically  proved, 
that  woman  possesses  within  herself  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  perfect  self-reliance  and  independence, 
and  that  marriage  is  not  essential  to  her  hap¬ 
piness  ;  bnt  there  are  depths  of  tenderness  in  a 
woman's  heart,  that  mere  abstract  reasonings 
can  never  fathom.  One  of  the  most  powerful 
tendencies  of  her  nature  is  that  which  prompts 
her  to  rest  for  support  and  miidancc  upon  an 
intellect  of  a  loftier  and  nobler  nature  than 
her  own.  She  deems  that  in  communion  with 
snch  an  intellect,  her  dreams  of  the  pure,  the 
holy,  and  the  bmutiful,  will  be  folly  realised ; 
it  is  this  sense  of  dependence  that  imparts  a 
depth  and  eansiMnesi  aawntt  to  her  earthly 
alfections,  as  to  hqr  spiritnal  aerations  To 
establish  the  theory  of  the  intellectual  equality 
of  the  sexes,  would  lie  to  destroy  the  purest 
and  holiest  characteristic  of  woman’s  love. 

In  early  life  this  earnest  desire  meets  a 
response  in  the  ties  of  kindred,  bnt  in  the 


lapse  of  years  these  ties  are  severed,  the  voice 
of  parental  love  and  counsel  is  silenced ; 
brothers  and  sisters  separate  and  form  new 
connexions,  each  drawing  around  himself  a 
circle  of  interests,  joys,  and  sorrows,  with  j 
which  nut  even  a  sister  may  intermeddle.  The  j 
relation  existing  between  them  may  still  be  j 
sustained  in  tenderness  aud  affection,  but  that  I 
(lerfect  union  of  feeling  and  purpose,  which 
can  alone  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  woman’s 
heart,  is  lost,  and  instinctivefy  she  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  marriage,  as  the  legitimate  source  of 
future  happiness.  The  romance  of  girlhood 
gives  place  perhaps  to  the  deeper  and  more 
enduring  romance  of  womanhood.  The 
presence  or  memory  of  one  beloved  object 
sheds  a  halo  of  truth  aud  reality  around  the 
dreams  of  imagination ;  the  future  presents  not 
an  unclouded  halcyon  of  bliss,  but  it  is  rich  in 
promise  and  in  hope. 

In  the  utter  reuunqjation  of  all  selfish  aims  ‘ 
and  desires,  to  promote  the  happiness  of  one  1 
far  dearer  than  self,  her  own  happiness  must  ' 
henceforth  be  found,  and  she  seeks  no  higher 
sources  than  this.  An  occasional  glance  liehind  | 
the  scenes  in  the  drama  of  wedded  life,  ma^ 
tell  her  that  the  fair  perspective  of  matn- 
monial  felicity  is  too  frequently  marred  by 
waywardness  and  caprice ;  but  the  revelation 
is  made  in  vain ;  strong  in  her  confidence  in 
man’s  innate  superiority,  of  her  own  rapacity 
of  loving,  and  yet  untried  powers  of  endaranee, 
the  experience  of  others  weighs  but  as  a  feather 
in  the  balance ;  she  feels  that  such  experience 
can  never  be  hers. 

It  were  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  oft-told 
tale  of  love,  strong  as  death,  saerificed  to  cold¬ 
ness  or  treachery,  or  yielding  to  the  yet  stronger 
law  of  stern  necessity.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
years  pass  away,  the  long-cherished  dream  is 
still  unrealised,  and  slowly  and  reluctantly  the 
dreamer  yields  to  the  conviction,  that  her  life 
for  the  future  must  be  one  of  comparative  iso¬ 
lation.  Pride  may  prompt  her  to  conceal 
beneath  the  mask  of  indiflerence,  or  it  may  be 
of  levity  and  sarcasm,  the  bitterness  of  wounded 
aflection  and  disappointed  hopes,  and  men 
deem  that  as  the  eye  hath  lust  its  lustre  and 
the  cheek  its  bloom,  so  the  heart  hath  lost  the 
power  of  loving.  An  occasional  burst  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  tenderness  elicited  by  some  tale  of 
love  or  of  sorrow ;  the  earnest  passionate  caress 
lavished  ipon  childhood ;  may  perhaps  betray 
the  stmggle  that  is  passing  within  ;  but  it  is 
only  in  loneliness  and  solitude  that  its  integ¬ 
rity  is  fully  revealed.  Quitting  the  happy 
home  circle,  where  she  has  listenM^with  seem¬ 
ing  coldness  to  the  sweet  intercha,  ^  of  loviim 
words  and  gentle  endearments,  fne  old  maid 
seeks  her  own  lonely  dwelling.  A  sense  of 
desolation  weighs  heavily  upon  her  heart,  and 
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thick -foming  rcminigccnceti  of  the  past  add  to  I 
its  hitterncss ;  no  soothing  influence  is  there  I 
to  still  the  tnmult  of  strongly  excited  feeling,  | 
and  abandoning  herself  for  a  brief  season  to 
its  power,  she  prays  in  the  anguish  of  her  soul 
that  she  may  become  the  cold,  heartless, 
passionless  l>eing  that  she  seems  unto  the 
world. 

Society  oflers  but  few  equivalents  for  the 
absence  of  domestic  happiness.  Wealth  will 
always  command  a  certain  amount  of  consider¬ 
ation  ;  and  the  claims  of  genins  and  literary 
talent  will  generally  be  recognised  in  the 
social  circle ;  it  is,  indeed,  a  commonly  received 
opinion,  that  literary  women  ought  not  to 
nutrry.  But  the  majority  of  unmarried  women 
are  neither  wealthy  nor  literary,  and  the  social 
position  of  those,  whose  characters  and  pre¬ 
tensions  rise  not  above  mediocrity,  seems 
scarcely  defined.  Tacitly  excluded  from  the 
coteries  of  the  youthful  amongst  her  own  sex, 
who  recard  a  woman  over  whose  brow  the 
sons  of  forty  summers  have  pas.-rd  as  a  rather 
doubtful  ally,  she  is  tolerated  by,  rather  than 
sordially  admitted  into,  the  sisterhood  of 
matrons,  for  how  can  an  old  maid  sympathise 
with  the  cares,  the  joys,  and  the  sorrows  of 
the  wife  and  the  mother  P  In  her  intercourse 
with  the  opposite  sex,  she  misses  the  tribute  of 
devotion  and  admiration,  involuntarily  offered 
at  the  shrine  of  youth  and  beauty ;  the  atten¬ 
tions  and  courtesies  required  by  the  etiq\iette 
of  society  may  be  scrupulously  rendered,  hut 
the  spirit  that  imparted  to  them  an  undefinable  I 
charm  is  lost — such  trials  and  privations  may  | 
appear  trifling,  but  trifles  make  the  sum  of 
hunan  suffering,  as  well  as  of  human  bliss. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  trials  incident  to  a 
life  of  celibacy.  The  breaking  up  of  the 
femily  circle  too  frequently  leaves  the  un- 
ssarried  daughters — induigtmtiy  reared,  perhaps, 
aad  well  educated— destitute  of  the  means  of 
sapport,  and  destined  to  a  life  of  incessant 
labrar,  uncheered  by  the  blessed  privilege  of 
ministering  to  the  comfort  of  loved  ones, 
depending  upon  them  for  all  of  earthly  hap¬ 
piness,  and  with  no  incitement  to  exertion 
neyond  the  necessity  of  sustaining  a  cheerless 
and  isolated  existence.  W'ell  will  it  be  for  the 
wom-m  th'<>  sitnatod,  if  she  be  not  tempted 
to  risk  the  yet  greater  misery  and  degradation 
ot  a  nercenary  and  heartless  marriage. 

But  it  will  be  said,  that  it  is  no  part  of 
wisdom  or  of  philosophy  to  indulge  in  morbid 
feelings  of  regret;  that  every  station  of  life 
hM  its  peculiar  triids,  and  tl>at  submission  to 
tfce  dispensations  of  Providence  is  a  duty 
iacnmbeni'^l'pon  all.  All  this  we  admit,  and 
■ore  thsn  this.  Wo  know  that  a  true¬ 
hearted  and  Christian  woman  will  feel,  that 
whatevw  b«  her  position  in  society,  it  involves 


duties  which  may  not  be  neglected,  and  in  the 
performance  of  wliich  she  may  find  a  certain 
source  of  happiness;  she  will  feel  that  the 
l^t  of  life  is  too  precioni  in  itself,  and  too 
important  in  its  results,  to  he  wasted  in  vain, 
selfish  regrets ;  that  there  is  enougli  of  human 
sorrow  and  soffering,  and  enough  of  tmth 
and  generous,  disinterested  love  in  the  world, 
upon  which  to  lavish  all  her  heart’s  store 
of  tenderness  and  sympathy ;  that  she  has,  to 
Imrrow  the  popular  phraseology  of  the  day, 
a  mission  entrusted  to  her,  demanding  all 
the  energy  of  character  and  devutedness  of 
purpose  with  which  nature  has  so  eminently 
endowed  her.  But  high  principles  and  gene¬ 
rous  impulses  are  not,  even  under  the  hap¬ 
piest  auspices,  always  in  the  ascendant ;  is  it 
any  marvel,  then,  that  they  should  sometimes 
fail  when  deprived  of  that  sustaining  and 
fostering  influence  so  essential  to  the  perfect 
development  of  all  that  is  noble  and  excellent 
in  the  female  character  P  Is  it  any  marvel 
that  woman,  alone,  and  unaided  in  her  struggle 
through  life,  aud  disappointed  in  her  fondest 
anticipations  of  earthly  happiness,  should  oc¬ 
casionally  manifest  an  inequality  of  tem¬ 
perament  and  character,  but  little  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  promise  of  her  girlhood? 
W’e  acknowledge  that  such  is  too  frequently 
the  result  of  an  unfortunate  combination  of 
circumstances,  and  would  only  entreat  that, 
while  the  disappointed  votaries  of  fame,  wealth, 
and  amihtion  are  allowed  tiieir  eccentricities 
of  temper  and  character,  some  degree  of 
toleration  and  sympathy  may  be  extended  to 
the  failings  and  peculiarities  of  Old  Maidenism. 

TO  MARY. 

A  SoNO. 

Whin  the  glen  all  is  still,  save  tlie  stream  from 
the  rouiiUin, 

When  the  shepherd  has  ceased  o’er  the  heather 
to  roam, 

.\nd  the  wail  of  the  plover  awakes  on  the  moun¬ 
tain. 

Inviting  his  love  to  return  to  her  home— 

Then  meet  me,  my  Mary,  adown  by  the  wild 
wood. 

Where  violets  nnd  daisies  sleep  soft  in  the  dew  ; 
Our  bliss  shall  be  sweet  as  the  visions  of  child¬ 
hood. 

And  pure  as  the  heaven's  own  orient  blue. 

Thy  locks  shall  be  braided  n  itli  pearls  of  the 
gloamin;;. 

Thy  cheek  shall  be  fanned  by  the  breexe  of  the 
lawn, 

The  angel  of  Love  sliall  ha  'waft  of  thy  coming, 

I  And  hover  around  tliee  till  rise  of  the  dawn. 

I  O  Mary!  no  transports  of  fortune’s  decreeing 

Can  e(|ual  the  Joys  nt  such  meeting  to  me ; 

For  the  light  of  thine  eyes  k  the  home  of  my 
being. 

And  my  soul’s  fondest  liopes  are  all  gather’d  to 
thee. 


B.  M. 
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TUB  FALSE  FKIKCF.8S. 

Im  the  beantifnl  rountrr  of"  Thuringia,  in 
the  midst  of  a  vast  lake  whose  waters  were  as 
clear  as  a  mirror,  there  was,  in  the  olden  times,  | 
a  green  island,  who.-:e  shores  were  covered  with  \ 
all  kinds  of  beautiful  flowers.  .And  on  the  I 
islaud  stood  a  magnifleent  rastlc,  whose  towers  1 
rose  high  above  the  otccii  trees  round  them. 
In  the  castle  dwelt  the  Fiincess  Una,  famed  | 
far  and  wide  for  her  beauty,  and  the  splendid  i 
manner  in  which  she  lived.  And  ns  the  ^ 
Princess  was  not  only  very  l)eautiful  but  very 
rich,  many  suitors  sought  her  hand.  But  beau-  , 
tiftti  and  rich  as  she  was,  and  though  to  be  * 
beautifnl  and  rich  is  a  good  deal,  one  thing 
she  was  not,  and  that  is,  good.  She  was  proud  | 
and  haughty,  and  had  a  wicked  heart.  She  | 
refused  all  her  suitors,  for  she  would  have  no 
one  command  in  her  household  but  herself ;  i 
notwithstanding  which  new  suitors  were  never  ' 
wanting  to  take  the  place  of  those  who  were  ' 
rejected,  she  was  so  beautiful  and  rich. 

Once,  on  the  evening  of  a  hot  summer  day,  | 
when  the  moon  was  shining  in  all  its  splendour,  ' 
the  princess  was  walking  in  the  gardens  of  her  I 
castle  with  her  knights  and  ladies,  and  a  great  ' 
company  of  noble  guests  from  abroad.  It 
chanced  that  the  gentlemen  began  to  talk 
among  themselves  of  the  haughty  manners  of 
the  princess,  .and  the  proud  way  in  which  she 
had  rejected  all  who  sued  to  be  her  husband.  | 
Una  overheard  them,  and  stepping  to  the  curb 
of  the  well  which  stood  in  the  garden,  she  I 
loosened  a  golden  bracelet  from  her  arm,  and  ' 
threw  it  into  the  water,  which  foamed  and  j 
sparkled  as  it  fell.  “  Now,  gentlemen,”  said  ' 
Dna,  “  whoever  shall  bring  that  bracelet  back  | 
to  me  shall  be  my  husband.  Till  the  next  full  ] 
moon  you  may  seek  for  it ;  which  will  certainly  j 
afford  you  time  enough.”  .At  this  all  were  j 
silent.  Una,  leoking  round  upon  the  com¬ 
pany,  laughed  scornfully ;  and  then  a  mnr-  { 
muring  sound  seemed  to  come  from  the  well,  | 
and  some  thought  that  a  face  looked  out  of  the  I 
water  in  the  light  of  the  moon,  smiled,  and  I 
vanished.  Many  of  the  gentlemen  who  came 
to  the  island  attracted  by  the  beauty  and  fame  I 
of  the  princess,  left  disgusted  with  her  vanity  I 
and  the  mockery  she  had  put  upon  them.  1 

When  the  full  moon  came  round  again,  the 
princess  prepared  a  splendid  feast.  Ail  the 
nails  anu  chambers  of  the  castle  were  bril¬ 
liantly  illuminated,  music  sounded  through  the 
windows,  and  within  the  guests  danc^  and 
sung  merrily.  The  Princess  Una,  in  all  her 
pride  and  all  her  beauty,  sat  upon  a  throne  of 
gold,  watching  the  revels  of  her  guests. 

In  the  midst  of  the  gaiety,  at  midnight,  a 


fisherman  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  ball-room. 
He  was  or  a  tall  and  lofty  figure,  and  of 
vigorous  and  striking  appearance.  His  net, 
which  seemed  woven  of  silver  threads,  wae 
thrown  upon  a  staff  over  his  shoulder;  his 
doublet  was  buttoned  with  mussel-shells,  and 
bright  drops  of  wafer  hung  upon  his  hair  and 
beard,  as  if  he  had  but  just  come  out  of  some 
lake  or  stream.  He  was  a  curious  sight  to  see 
in  the  midst  of  that  gay  assembly,  and  some 
thought  they  had  seen  his  face  liefore,  thon^ 
they  conld  not  remcml)er  where.  As  for  the 
fisherman  himself,  he  paid  no  heed  to  the 
throng,  but  walked  straight  up  to  the  throne 
on  which  the  princess  sat,  and  reached  toward 
her  the  bracelet  she  had  thrown  into  the  wrell. 
Una  looked  upon  it  in  astonishment.  “  How 
did  yon  get  it  ?”  at  length  she  exclaimed.  “  I 
fished  for  it  in  the  well,”  replied  the  fisherman, 
“and  have  come  to  carry  you  home  as  my 
bride,  according  to  your  promise.”  At  this 
the  princpss'laughcd  lend  and  scornfully,  and 
said  he  must  be  mad  or  drunken  to  suppose  that 
she  would  marry  a  common  fisherman.  It  was 
quite  right,  however,  that  he  should  bring  back 
the  bracelet,  and  now  he  might  go  and  amuse 
himself  with  the  servants.  Upon  this  the  face 
of  the  fisherman  grew  angry,  lie  frowned 
upon  the  princess,  and  shaking  his  net,  some 
clear  drops  of  water  fell  upon  the  face  of  the 
princess,  lie  then  left  the  house. 

The  guests  were  not  a  little  surprised  at  the 
conduct  of  the  fisherman,  and  wondered  how  he 
had  got  the  bracelet,  and  how  he  dared  to 
threaten  the  princess.  She,  too,  was  so  angry 
at  his  insolence,  that  she  sent  some  servants  to 
seize  him ;  but  when  they  had  followed  him  to 
the  well  into  the  garden  they  saw  him  step  over 
the  curb,  and  vanish  in  the  well. 

The  next  day  the  princess  went  out  to  walk 
with  her  guests,  and  came  to  a  waterfall,  where 
the  water  rushed  foaming  from  the  rocks  into 
a  deep  abyss.  The  knights  and  ladies  were 
still  speaking  of  the  conduct  of  the  princess 
and  the  strange  fisherman,  and  how  she  had 
broken  her  wem  in  not  mairying  him.  Una 
again  heard  them ;  and  wishing  to  daunt  them, 
and  to  show  her  independence  of  their  censure, 
she  cried,  “  Now,  surely  such  brave  and  gallant 
gentlemen  can  do  and  dare  as  much  as  a  poor 
fisherman.  See '  Now,  whoever  brings  this 

C'  back  to  me  shall  certainly  be  my  hus- 
Yon  shall  have  till  the  next  full  moon 
to  search  for  it  as  before ;  and  then  wo  will 
have  a  banquet,  and  see  who  is  the  fortunate 
man.”  She  threw  a  costly  pearl  into  the 
foaming  watery  and  as  the  company  looked, 
they  thought  they  again  saw  the  face  of  a  man 
on  the  surface  o^  the  pool,  though  it  might  have 
been  fancy  and  the  eddies. 

When  the  time  was  up  and  the  moon  at  the 


t  ake  tv  her  husband  the  man  wl>o  should  hut  that  she  hoped  to  revenge  herself  upon 
restore  the  pearl  to  her ;  accordingly,  he  had  the  insolent  stranger,  who  she  thought  must 
brought  it,  and  was  ready  to  take  her  home  as  be  a  wizard.  Day  and  night  she  longed  to 
his  wife,  fie  then  handed  the  princess  a  get  him  once  more  within  her  power, 
mnsaell-shell  which  be  held  in  his  hand  ;  upon  One  day  Una  again  assembled  her  friends, 
opening  which  the  princess  found  the  pearl.  and  went  with  them  ont  upon  tlie  shore  of  the 
„  At  this  the  princess  shrank  hack  in  terror ;  island,  where  they  embarked  in  beautiful  boats 
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full,  Una  prepved  a  splendid  feast  again,  as 
abe  had  promised.  None  of  the  gentlemen 
had  dared  to  attempt  to  find  the  pearl  in  the 
black,  deep  abyss,  out  they  remembered  the 
strange  fisherman,  and  were  all  present  at  the 
banquet.  Una  again  sat  on  her  golden  thione, 
and  aran  looked  proudly  npon  the  splendour 
and  delight  around  her.  And  when  it  was 
midnight  a  stranger  of  wonderful  appearance 
strode  into  the  ball-room,  as  the  fisherman  had 
done,  and  none  knew  whence  he  came.  He 
was  tall  and  imposing,  and  wore  a  mantle 
beautifully  woven  of  mshes;  a  hat  of  rushes 
decorated  with  shells  was  on  his  head,  and  he 
carried  a  great  shell  like  a  satchell  over  his 
shoulder  by  a  string  of  pearls.  From  the  long 
ringlets  of  his  hair  and  from  his  beard  dro]R< 
of  water  were  falling,  and  crystals  stood  and 
sparkled  upon  his  mantle  and  hat.  The  guests 
nied  at  him  in  astonishment  as  he  passed 
through  them  without  turning  his  head,  and 
made  his  way  up  to  the  throne.  Some  thought 
as  be  passed  that  they  could  recognise  the 
fisherman. 

Una  asked  him  what  he  desired.  The 
stranger  replied  that  he  had  heard  her  oath  to 


for  abe  never  believed  it  possible  that  the  pearl 
could  ever  be  found  again ;  and  the  stranm 
stood  before  her  with  so  serious  a  manner  that 
it  was  plain  he  would  not  suffer  a  refusal.  But 
the  heart  of  Uua  knew  nothing  of  truth,  so 
she  broke  her  word  a  second  time.  She  said 
I  that  what  she  had  uttered  at  the  w  aterfall  was 
I  only  a  jest,  and  that  it  was  ridiculous  to  think 
'  that  she  could  marry  an  unknown  beggar, 

I  who  had  come  from  nobody  knew  where,  and 
I  might  be  a  goblin  if  he  wasn’t  an  impostor. 
No  human  being,  she  said,  could  have  recovered 
the  pearl  from  the  whirlpool ;  and  she  desired 
I  him  to  quit  the  hall  at  once.  Thereupon  the 
!  stranger  shook  his  staff  angrily  at  the  breaker 
I  of  her  word  ;  and,  as  he  raised  his  hands,  fine 
streams  of  water  gashed  from  hiu  fingers  upon 
I  the  face  of  the  princess  till  she  cried  ont  with 
I  pain.  The  guests  then  closed  round  the  princess 
to  protect  her  from  the  stranger ;  but  he  shook 
his  hands  threateningly  at  the  crowd,  and 
scattered  ice-cold  water  round  him,  so  that  they 
all  fell  back  in  dismay.  The  stranger  vrent 
forth  from  the  castle,  and  disappeared  behind 
a  clnmp  of  trees. 

The  princess  Una  was  not  so  much  frightened 
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to  sail  upon  the  lake.  Una  looked  earnestly  '  through  the  open  windows.  The  stranger 
all  along  tlie  shore ;  but  though  she  saw  a  heeded  not  the  storm,  nor  the  astonished  com* 


not  the  storm,  nor  the  astonished  com* 


ishcrman  here  and  there,  not  one  was  the  man  ^  pany,  but  walked  directly  to  the  throne,  from 
she  desired  to  see  again.  The  party  was  not  which  the  princess  rose  immediately  to  receive  so 
so  merry  as  before;  they  were,  indeed,  very  distinguished  a  guest.  “  1  have  hea^  your  oath,” 


so  merry  as  belore;  tliev  were,  inueeu,  very  distinguished  a  guest.  “  1  have  heard  your  oath,” 
dull,  for  they  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  said  he,  “  to  take  fur  your  hnsband  whoever 
strange  man.  Tliis  the  princess  uMerved  ;  ,  shonld  restore  your  ring  to  you.  Here  is  the 
it  enraged  her  all  tlie  more  against  the  ^  ring,  and  here  with  me  are  the  bridesmaids : 
author  of  it,  and  she  resolved  to  endeavour  to  '  come,  let  us  dance  the  wedding*dance !”  The 
beguile  him  into  her  power  by  the  same  means  princess  was  alarmed  at  the  imperative  manner 
as  had  brought  him  into  her  castle  twice  before.  '  of  the  stranger ;  so  much  so  that  she  had  not 
Taking  a  ring  from  her  linger,  she  called  the  j  the  power  to  resist  when  he  put  the  ring  on 
attention  of  the  company  to  it,  as  she  cast  it  |  her  linger.  At  tliat  moment  the  storm  burst 
into  the  water,  and  declared  solemnly  that  forth  wilder  still;  yet  another  troop  of  the 
whoever  brought  that  bock  to  her  on  the  next  pale  maidens  entered'  the  hall,  the  water  hang- 
full  muon  should  really  and  truly  be  her  bus*  |  ing  from  their  jiearly  veils.  Then  the  stranger 
baud,  and  she  would  d.ance  the  wedding  dance  :  approached  the  princess  and  took  her  hand  to 
with  him  that  very  night.  |  begin  the 

The  time  drew  near;  and  the  nearer  it  ap-  dance.  But  as 

proached  to  the  full  muon  the  more  industriously  his  hand  w  as 

the  princess  sought  for  the  fisherman  and  the  soft  and  cold,  sBfcffia*  ../jB* 

unknown ;  but  without  success.  AVhen  the  and  moist  as 

day  arrived  she  had  a  feast  prepared  mure  the  sea-weed; 

splendid  than  ever  before,  and  a  great  number  and  Una 

of  guests  were  invited ;  but  she  gave  orders  to  snatched  her 

her  servants  that  if  anyone  like  the  fisherman  hand  from  , 

or  the  unknown  ^shouiid  imme,  he  was  to  Im  hiiu  u  sl^e 

last,  when  it  was  midnight,  a  large  and  strange  i  flee  from  the 
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fomed  a  rinf^  roond  her,  and  east  their  long 
Teil*  over  her,  and  took  her  in  them ;  and  Uie 
■ea  king  put  hie  horn,  which  was  made  of  shell, 
to  hia  mouth,  and  blew  it  witli  a  loud  blast,  , 
and  the  louder  and  the  longer  Ik-  blew  the  ' 
storm  raged  the  louder.  Up  rose  the  waters 
round  the  island,  and  roared  over  it,  step  by  - 
step  till  island  and  castle  were  swallowed  up  i 
in  the  night  and  the  flood. 

Tlie  next  morning  rose  bright  and  cheerful ; 
but  when  the  fishermen  went  down  to  the 
opposite  shores,  and  looked  out  upon  the  lake ;  : 
there  it  lay,  culm,  and  peaceful,  and  shining  in  ' 
the  sun  :  but  the  island  was  gone.  Sinee  that  | 
time,  in  the  wanu  summer  nights,  people  have  | 
■ometimes  heard  low  sounds  of  complaining 
from  the  depths  of  the  lake ;  and  if  suiyone  sails  i 
over  the  lake  when  the  sun  is  shining,  or  at  i 
the  full  of  the  muon,  he  can  see  the  sunken 
towers  of  the  castle  bright  and  glittering  still.  | 


PRIZE  COMPOSITION. 

In  spite  of  our  predilections  and  the  exigences 
of  space,  we  find  ourselves  compellefi  to  award 
the  prize,  this  month,  to  tlie  writer  of  the  longest 
may.  Ill  as  we  can  spare  the  space  it  occupies 
yet  it  is  so  excellent  in  every  respect,  and  repre¬ 
sents  the  subject  so  fairly  and  ftally,  that  we  can¬ 
not  deprive  our  readers  of  the  pleasure  and  bene, 
fit  of  its  perusal.  For  the  future,  however,  we 
■auiit  laydown  this  rule:  no  essay  is  wlmiasible 
whicli  exceeds  four  pages  of  print,  or  falls  short 
of  one.— Next  in  value  to  tliat  we  print,  rank  the 
mays  of  Mrs.  L.  and  Marianne ;  tlicy  are  both 
■very  excellent  papers.  Eliza  J.’s  essay  also  eom- 
■uuids  our  adiniration  from  tlie  higli  devout 
spirit  in  whicli  it  is  written.  M.  T.  L,  La  verv 
correct,  but— as  lierc  we  speak  witliout  eompli 
■lent— very  coinmon-lilace.  Lebasi  does  herself 
iqjnstice  by  not  sufiieiently  entiireing  her  ideas, 
— a  defect  which  practice  will  amend.  Ann’s 
paper  is  interesting  from  tlie  examples  of  wo¬ 
manly  superiority  she  adduces,  but  lacks  argu¬ 
ment.  Rosa,  M.  Bm  Meta,  and  Janette  sim¬ 
ply  express  an  opinion.  Fanny  M.  B.’s  paper 
IS  not  in  any  respect  so  good  as  the  last  w« 
received  from  her:  she  has  not  given  herself 
time.  Claba  >I.’s  is  a  smartly  written,  clever 
paper,  but  it  wants  a  little  more  deptli.  Incog¬ 
nita  treats  more  of  the  employments  of  women 
than  the  subject  proposed.  £.  Ik’S  paper  is  good, 
hut  we  are  of  opinion  she  can  write  better.  £.  H . 
is^fcir.''  We  now  come  to  the  only  essay  which 
maintains  that  women  are  capacitated  for  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  Church,  the  professions  of  medi¬ 
cine,  law,  &e.,  and  for  senatorial  privileges.  It 
is  written  by  Ao.vES:  and  ns  we  cannot  print  it — 
the  too  discursive  treatment  of  the  subject  alone 
fgrbiddiiig  that, — it  would  be  unfair  to  oiler  an 
opiuion  of  the  arguments  she  hat  brought  forward. 

The  prize  is  awarded  to  A.  C.  Certificate  of 
merit  to  Mas.  L,,  Mabiannk,  and  E.  J. 

THE  RIGHTS  OF  WOMAN 

Im  order  to  draw  any  sound  and  fair  con¬ 
clusion  respecting  the  social  rights  of  women, 
it  is  necessary  to  premise  certain  positions 


whereby  to  estimate  as  roircctly  as  possible  the 
natural  condition  of  the  female  sex,  and  the 
innate  distinctive  powers  and  attributes,  botli 
mental  and  Ixidily,  which  divide  it  from  the 
male. 

It  is  best  to  begin  with  the  phyrical  differ¬ 
ences  that  murk  the  sexes.  The  form  of  woman 
is  more  delicate  thun  that  of  man.  Jler  bones 
are  less  strong  and  dense ;  her  muscular  syatem 
weak  and  flaccid,  compareil  with  that  of  her  more 
robust  partner.  Uer  whole  s\  stem  (according  to 
anatomists)  is  softer,  iiiid  possesses  far  less 
power  of  resistance  and  endurance  (physically 
speaking)  than  man’s. 

Ill  entering  up<m  the  consideration  of  the 
ptyehicttl  distinctions  of  the  sexes,  wc  arc  at 
once  struck  with  that  which  in  the  female  is 
most  obvious,  namely,  8|N>iitaiieuus  impulse. 
In  fact  (as  we  might  conclude  from  conviction 
I  of  the  perfectness  in  design  and  love  of  the 
Great  Architect),  wc  find  in  the  sexes  a  most 
admirable  and  beautiful  adaptation  of  meuUl 
endowmeuts  and  attributes  to  the  bodily  rnn- 
funuatioii.  The  male  is  formed  for  corporeal 
and  iiitellectuiil  power ;  the  female  for  gentlc- 
.  ness,  affection,  and  delicacy  of  feeling.  In 
I  women,  in  fact,  feeling  is  piedominant ;  and 
I  hence  the  energy  of  the  judgment  and  will  is 
I  impeded :  the  emotions  arc  all-powerful,  and 
I  exercise  the  most  (loteiit  influence,  us  arc  thosc 
1  passions  wiiieh  are  chiefly  founded  on  the  social 
I  impulse — such  as  desire  of  pleasing,  passion  for 
I  imitation,  but,  above  all,  love,  which,  as  the 
‘  centre  of  this  world  of  feeling,  suffeiing,  and  joy, 
is  to  the  female,  by  the  decree  of  her  Maker, 

I  the  sum  and  substance  of  her  being. 

I  Inferior  to  man  in  reasoning  {mwers  (that  is, 
<  especially  in  the  faculties  of  comparison  aud 
i  causality,  although  reason  is  the  prerogative  of 
I  neither  sex),  in  extent  of  views,  originality  and 
i  grandeur  of  conception,  as  well  as  in  bodily 
strength,  woman  possesses  more  acuteness  of  sen¬ 
sation,  of  apprehension,  and  of  emotion,  though 
a  smaller  range  of  intelligence,  and  lem  per¬ 
manence  of  impression ;  more  tenderness,  affec¬ 
tion,  and  compassion ;  more  of  all  that  is  endear¬ 
ing  and  eapahle  of  soothing  human  woes ;  but 
less  consistency  and  firmness  of  character,  except 
where  affection  subsists.  She  is  more  dispos^ 
than  man  to  believe  all  things  and  to  confide  in 
all  persons ;  to  adopt  the  opinions  and  habits 
of  others  ;  has  little  originality,  hut  follows  and 
imitates  man.  She  cannot  live  happily  without 
attachments ;  and  nothing  is  too  irksome,  pain¬ 
ful,  or  perilous  fur  a  wife  or  mother  to  endure 
for  the  object  of  her  devoted  love. 

Woman  is  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  of  her 
taste,  her  quickness  of  apprehension  of  things 
within  the  reacli  of  her  intellect,  her  tact,  her 
accuracy  of  prediction  where  feeling  is  con¬ 
cerned,  and  her  insight  into  character,  except 
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wliere  blinded  by  love.  She,  without  reflection, 
but  intuitively,  seizes  the  character  of  thinfts 
within  her  sphere  :  all  in  her  is  exquisite  ap- 
prohension  and  conception,  no^  force  and  reason- 
inf;.  What,  man  accomplislies  by  force  she 
effects  by  mana)p>ment.  She  has  more  capability 
of  endurance  of  fcrief,  thou)(h  her  emotioTis  are 
rapid,  and  often  from  slight  causes.  Her  love 
of  offspring  is  far  stronger  than  in  man. 

What  Inferences,  then,  are  we  to  deduce 
from  these  differences  ?  Plainly ,  wc  think,  the 
following : — 

Woman  is  no  more  fitted  (and  conse<)uently 
is  no  more  intended  by  the  Author  of  nature) 
fur  the  rough  business  of  the  iitfelleti uai  world 
than  she  is  capable  of  the  piyticai  labours  of 
life.  The  tenderness  and  weakness  of  her 
bodily  frame  unfit  her  for  severe  and  prolonged 
corporeal  exertion,  for  the  required  ]>erformauce 
of  which  man  is  endued  with  hardy  sinews  and 
ruder  fibre  ;  whilst  the  sway  exercised  by  ' 
emotional  impulse  over  her  mental  fabric,  her 
preduininanee  of  feeling,  her  consequent  laxity  , 
of  judgment,  and  her  disposition  to  passiveness 
and  non-resistance,  manifestly  incapacitate  her  ^ 
from  taking  an  advantageous  part  in  the  worldly  ' 
strife,  the  purely  intellectual  coutest  (so  essen-  l 
tial  to  human  progress),  whereby  the  sterner  | 
and  ruder  constitution  of  man  liecuines  firmer, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  polished.  Her 
porfecliou  seems  liest  displaved  in  the  quieter 
intellectual  occupations,  and  in  rare  and  ac¬ 
tivity  directed  towards  the  happiness  of  those 
to  whom  she  is  attached. 

Hitherto,  however,  we  have  done  little  else 
than  show  Woman’s  unfitneu  for  various  busi¬ 
nesses  of  life.  It  remains  to  indicate  her 
natural  and  proper  position ;  and  to  point  out 
those  pursuits  and  objects  fur  which  she  ii 
fitted ;  and  in  the  due  fulfilment  of  which,  her 
real  usefulness  and  felicity  can  alone  be  secured. 

What,  then,  arc  Woman’s  capabilities  P 

The  peculiar  gifts  bestowed  on  the  female 
are  eminently  those  qualifying  her  for  that 
qniet,  secluded,  gentle  sphere  of  all-])OMrerful  i 
influence,  whicli  exercises  such  vast  sway  over  | 
the  moral  destinies  of  mankind.  Her  patience,  1 
her  devotion,  her  unfading  love,  her  unselfish 
tenderness,  point  to  Home  as  the  appointed 
scene  of  her  labours  and  trials,  her  joys,  her 
sorrows,  and  her  rewards — whether  that  Home 
be  adorned  witli  all  the  appliances  of  gorgeous  I 
luxury,  or  contain  but  the  bare  essentials  of  | 
social  life ;  whether  the  stately  pillar  uphold  ' 
its  porch ;  the  glorious-tinted  canvas  deck  its  I 
chambers,  on  its  whitewashed  walls  gleam  be-  I 
aeath  the  lowly  thatch  ;  whether  it  be  in  the  j 
baming  clime,  or  the  frozen  wilderness,  or  the  1 
h^py  nursery  of  English  hearts ;  it  is  there 
Woman’s  virtues  bloom !  There  is  her  highest 
pride-~there  is  centred  the  end  of  aim  of  her 
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highest  and  noblest  attributes.  Tbe  goal  of 
her  fondest  wishes  is  to  make  home  blest.  A 
wife's,  a  mother’s  love,  hallows  the  precincts 
and  blesses  the  jHirtsls  of  the  humblest  cot— 
adorns  and  sanctifies  it.  Wherever  a  true  and 
graceful  woman  dwells,  there  is  an  atmosphere 
,  of  love  and  beauty  ;  an  ideal  presenee  of  joy  in 
I  her  home  and  neighliourhuod.  As  with  a  halo 
I  gilded,  the  domestic  scene  lies  in  the  sunshine 
of  her  heart. 

I  Man,  living  as  it  were  in  a  state?  of  perpetual 
conflict,  with  the  elements  for  food,  or  with  his 
I  fellows  for  competence,  position,  fame,  power, 
wealth,  or  other  objects  of  ambitiou,  stands 
munife-stly  and  much  in  need  of  some  softening 
inflwncc,  the  contact  of  a  nature  of  a  different 
order  in  the  mental  universe,  less  stern  and 
rough  than  his  own,  to  participate  his  joys — to 
sympathise  in  his  sorrows — to  imur  the  balm  of 
love  and  couaol.ation  on  his  chafed  spirit,  and 
to  soothe  his  rugged  and  unbending  soul.  This 
is  Woman’^  province,  find  most  admirably  is  she 
adapted  for  the  grateful  office.  Wherever,  in 
the  history  of  society  men  from  any  temporary 
cause  have  been  deprived  of  Woman’s  infiuence 
— have  lived  for  a  season  congregated  together 
in  regions  from  which  women  were  excluded 
wholly  or  in  |uirt,  we  find  n  marked  and  great 
(leteriiinitiou  of  manners,  morals,  and  habits  of 
life  to  have  be.m  the  result.  This  is  so  well 
known,  that  1  deem  it  quite  unnecessary  to 
refer  to  i«irticular  instances.  The  fiiet  may  be 
I  regarded  as  a  strong  proof  of  M'oman’s  import- 
I  atice  ill  her  domestic  relations  and  lionie  duties. 

The  great  work  of  man’s  improvement ;  of 
I  social,  moral,  spiritual  progress,  can  only  be 
t  effected  by  the  eduetUian — the  proper  education 
of  youth.  Those  whose  province  it  is  to  under¬ 
take  the  care  of  the  infant  mind,  to  watch  o’er 
its  growth,  superintend  its  development,  and 
direct  its  expanding  en(?rgies,  have  a  duty 
inqiosed  and  a  part  to  perform  which  ranks 
among  the  noblest  assigned  us  by  the  Creator’s 
will.  To  Woman  has  God  delegated  this  task. 
Into  her  hands  He  delivers  His  youngest  and 
His  fairest.  She  is  to  watch  zealously  the  un¬ 
folding  of  the  bud  that  os  yet  has  no  blight 
at  its  heart .  Her  protecting  spirit,  her  strong 
shield  of  love  must  defend  its  growth  from  ehill- 
ing  frost,  blasting  wind,  and  scorching  sun. 
This  duty  is  the  most  important  part  of  Woman’s 
retd  mis'ion.  Let  her  take  heed  how  she 
estimate  it  lightly,  or  shrink  from  its  responsi¬ 
bility.  1  speak  not  altogether  of  the  ordinary 
routine  of  teaching,  bearing  the  name  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  common  parlance.  I  mean  especially 
that  far  more  important  part  of  early  training 
— tile  nurture  of  the  heni^  the  development 
the  affections — the  guiding  of  impulse — Hm 
‘  schooling  of  young  passion: — whioli  depends 
I  for  its  success,  not  so  mnch  on  precepts  tanght 
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mid  booki  read,  as  on  the  unseen,  spiritual,  I 
mighty  influences  of  Home,  and  Woman's  love : 
ptMucin^  its  desired  efi'ect  and  doing  its  work, 
more  by  invisible  machinery, — a  tone  of  love, 
—an  accent  of  reproach, — tlian  by  outspoken 
words.  However  safely  the  intellectual  facul¬ 
ties  may  be  intrusted  to  the  guidance  and  train¬ 
ing  of  strannrs,  surely  none  will  be  inclined 
to  dispute  the  position — that  in  the  highest 
moral  and  religioua  sense,  the  child’s  best 
teacher  is  its  mother.  Tlie  divine  instinct  of 
maternal  love  enables  her  to  solve  many  a 
problem  in  the  fine  -  wrought  fabric  of  her 
child’s  mind,  perplexing  to  others;  and  dive 
into  the  little  heart,  which  opens  spontaneously 
its  store  of  joys  and  sorrows  to  her  loving  gar.e. 
And  when  children  are  deprived  of  a  mother’s 
foatering  care  by  death  or  the  force  of  cireum- 
atanoe,  although  sad  is  their  position  and 
dreary  their  prospective  fate,  the  place  is  surely 
beat  supplied  by  a  true  and  tender-hearted  being 
of  that  sex,  appointed  from  on  high  “  to  rule 
the  cradle  and  to  rock  the  world.” 

Behold  tbe  interior  of  a  happy  home.  Ijook 
at  that  quiet  matron  of  modest  appearance  and 
reserved  demeanour,  seated  by  the  cheerful 
hearth.  Her  name  is  plebeian — her  lot  is 
lowly — her  portion  humble.  When  she  speaks, 
yon  do  not  hear  the  rapt  eloquence  that  en¬ 
thralls  and  charms  the  attentive  ear ;  she  deals 
not  in  dazxling  metaphor  or  subtle  syllogism. 
She  is  not  heard  of  in  the  world,  her  name  is 
not  the  theme  of  eulogy  or  song ;  and  when 
she  dies,  no  “  storied  um”  will  commemorate 
her  virtues  and  her  deeds.  Yet  she  has  done 
a  work  greater  than  many  for  which  the  names 
of  men  are  counted  immortal.  What  is  she  P 
She  is  only  a  wife  and  a  mother.  But  in  her 
sphere,  she  has  fulfilled  her  duties ;  and  fitted 
more  tlian  one  human  soul  for  its  confiict  with 
the  world,  its  battles  of  life,  and  its  home  in 
the  eternal  skies.  Her  glorious  privilege  it 
has  been  to  knit  the  bonds  of  pure  affection 
round  the  sacred  altar  of  the  hearth,  to  drive 
away  the  brooding  thought,  to  smoothe  the 
brow  of  care-ploughed  furrows,  and  to  encou¬ 
rage  in  the  path  of  love,  horn,  and  well-doing. 
And  the  chief  portion  of  this  work— that  of 
rearing  the  tender  offspring  of  her  virtuous 
love,  her  beloved  partner,  good  and  worthy 
though  he  be,  could  not  achieve.  The  extent  to 
which  the  intellectual  power  of  B'omen  is 
associated  with  and  dwells  in  the  affections, 
constitutes  their  characteristic  weakness  and 
their  characteristic  strength.  Their  sphere 
it  the  world  of  emotion,  of  loving  and  kindly 
impulses  —  the  universe  of  feeling  and  pure 
affection.  The  imaginative  as  well  as  the 
miective  fiscul^  is,  in  the  constitution  of 
their  mindt,  to  intimately  bound  up  and  inter¬ 
woven  in  the  woof  of  the  affections,  that  apart 


from  the  latter  it  is  rarely  exercised  with  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  its  powers  are  enfeebled. 

The  immense  influence  possessed  by  women  in 
society  can  never  be  so  beneficially  manifested  as 
when  suffered  to  flow  in  natural  chdnnels. 
These  natural  channels  are  emphatically  the 
cares,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of  household 
life.  Wc  have  seen  above  that  the  native 
inborn  capabilities  of  woman  are  chiefly  those 
fitting  her  to  be  what  she  was  designed  by 
God,  viz. :  the  loving  helpmate  of  man — the 
careful,  devoted  wife — the  guardian  genius  of 
home — the  first  and  best  instructor  of  the 
human  spirit.  And  these  deductions  bring  us 
to  the  real  subject  of  the  present  essay.  For 
inasmuch  as  her  ascertained  caitabilities  indi¬ 
cate  her  proper  sphere,  and  her  true  resimnsi- 
bilities  grow  naturally  from  the  duties  of  that 
sphere,  so  these  responsibilities  involve  and 
justly  claim  protection  and  s<-curity  from 
opposing  influences.  Such  are  the  “  Rights  of 
Women.”  And  that  their  full  rights  are  not  as 
yet  even  recognised,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
their  wrongs  are  palpable  and  cry  aloud  for 
redress,  must,  I  think,  become  evident  to  any 
one  conversant  with  the  laws  affecting  women, 
to  any  attentive  reader  of  the  new.spapers.  By 
the  laws  of  this  country.  Woman,  on  her  mar¬ 
riage,  loses  by  that  act  her  personality.  As  a 
wife,  she  has  no  longer  an  individuality; 
she  belongs  to  her  husband ;  and  all  that  she 
has  becomes  his.  Her  helplessness  does  not 
end  here.  All  authority  is  vested  in  her  lord 
and  master,  she  has  not  the  power  to  sue  even 
for  the  redress  of  her  own  injuries.  That 
this  law  was  heretofore  framed  with  the  best 
intentions  towards  Woman,  and  was  held  to  be 
her  best  security,  I  can  readily  believe.  But 
its  abuse  has  too  often  clearly  resulted  in  the 
as.sumed  right  of  a  domestic  tyrant  to  domineer 
over  his  living  chattel — to  exercise  a  despotism 
a  thousand  times  more  cruel  and  complete  in 
the  bosom  of  his  household,  than  was  ever 
publicly  wielded  by  the  most  detestable  mis¬ 
creants  whose  crimes  stain  the  pages  of  his¬ 
tory.  Moreover,  the  laws  of  divorce  are 
notoriously  so  uncertain,  so  unequal  in  their 
operation,  so  costly,  so  tardy,  so  inaccessible  to 
the  many,  that  hundreds  of  unhappy  wives 
are  constantly  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  man’s 
brutal  caprice,  or  selfish  sordidness,  who,  under 
a  more  just  and  wise  legislative  code,  would 
rightly  claim  release  from  bondage.  This  is 
doubtless  a  most  difficult  and  delicate  point 
of  legislation.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  advocate 
the  i^option  of  any  change,  by  means  of  which 
the  sanctity  of  the  marriage-vow  would  be 
infringed — its  solemn  obligations  considered 
to  be  less  binding  and  sacred.  But  the  law 
of  divorce,  as  it  at  present  exists  among  us, 
presses  too  unequally. 
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The  exiiting  law  respecting  the  right  of  i  The  pen  may  certainly  be  wielded  at  less  cost 
mothers  to  the  custody  of  their  offspring,  is  |  of  delicacy  and  that  modest  reserve  which  is 
another  grievous  wrong  which  calls  for  amend-  |  Woman’s  loveliest  charm  than  the  sword,  the 
ment.  Heaven’s  decree  destines  helpless  in-  lancet,  the  amputating-knife,  or  tlie  b&ton  of 
fancy  and  tender  childhood*  to  the  watchful  ,  judici^  authority.  Yet  what  does  the  greatest 
maternal  care — to  the  unswerving  affection  of  (intellectual)  woman  that  ever  existed  say  of 
the  maternal  heart.  Rut  man  rashly  inter-  '  the  life  of  an  authoress,  even  when  most  exalted 
poses  his  arbitrary  enactments,  to  counteract  and  crowned  with  success?  “Les  femmes 
as  far  as  may  he  the  will  of  God  and  the  opera-  '  doivent  penser,’’  says  Madame  de  Stael,  “  qu’il 
tions  of  nature.  I  est  dans  cette  carri^re,  bien  peu  de  sorte  qni 

There  are  other  wrongs  which  Women  endure  puissent  valoir  la  plus  obscure  vie  d’uKe  femme 
— as  by  those  laws  which  degrade  that  in-  |  eimee,  et  (fuite  mire  heurevie,"  And  Elixa 
nocence  which  is  her  chief  adornment  by  lia-  ^  Cooke,heraelfawriterof  deservedly  distinguished 
lancing  it  with  money,  and  compensate  the  loss  i  reputation,  and  a  competent  judge,  speaks  as 
of  one  with  the  other ;  but  let  us  pass  from  ^  follows  of  the  living  Ue  Stael  of  England, 
that  to  see  in  what  manner  Women  themselves  ;  Harriet  Martincau : — “  Miss  Martinean  is  a 
have,  in  one  instance,  set  about  the  claimance  '  woman  with  a  manly  heart  and  bead.”  What 
of  their  alleged  rights,  and  the  redress  of  their  |  more  can  l>e  demanded  in  proof  of  the  significant 
grievances.  It  is  well  known  that  a  movement  fact,  that  even  when  all  their  aspirations  after 
is  in  progress  among  our  transatlantic  sister-  literary  fame  are  gratified,  and  renown  has 
hood,  the  end  and  aim  of  which  is  asserted  to  |  resulted  from  the  lalmurs  of  their  pen,  the  good 
be  the  “  Emancipation  of  Woman”  from  the  .  thus  ohtahied — worldly  reputation,  literary  emi- 
fetters  of  man’s  anthor'ty,  and  the  recognition  1  iience — is  (in  the  opinion  of  women  themselves 
of  her  independence.  Let  us  inquire  how  these  of  the  highest  intellectual  attainments)  dearly 
female  would-be  reformers  have  proceeded  so  purchased  at  the  cost  of,  and  is  but  a  poor  ex- 
far,  and  what  are  the  privileges  they  claim  for  change  for,  the  play  of  the  domestic  affections 
the  sex — whether  the  rights  for  which  they  and  the  joys  of  home.  It  is  not  my  intention 
clamour  really  be  rights — whether,  that  being  to  enter  into  the  question  of  the  capabililiee  of 
granted,  the  desired  result  would  be  pronioteil  woman  as  a  writer  ;  but,  without  intending  to 
by  the  means  advocated.  disparage  my  sex,  I  must  confess  to  an  opinion 

The  American  women-reformers  claim  for  that  there  exist  but  very  few  classes  of  composi- 
the  female  sex  what  they  are  pleased  to  term  tion  in  which  females  are  likely  to  rise  to  emi- 
eqnality  with  men.  They  would  have  all  those  nence.  Eor  reasons  already  given  and  dwelt 
avenues  to  power  and  distinction,  hitherto  oc-  on  at  some  length,  the  female  mind  is  not  framed 
copied  exclusively  by  men,  thrown  open  to  to  grapple  successfully  with  the  more  grave 
women.  They  would  have  the  various  offices  and  abstruse  departments  of  literature.  Works 
and  employments  of  civilised  life  relating  to  of  fiction  and  poetry  (of  a  certain  class)  are 
trade,  the  arts,  science,  politics,  and  govern-  best  suited  to  the  intellectual  faculties  of  women, 
ment  filled  by  women,  standing  side  by  side  and,  indeed,  their  talents  of  authorship  are  for 
with  men.  They  would  have  female  merchants,  the  most  part  exercised  in  that  field  of  composi- 
tailors,  savans,  litterati,  physicians,  divines,  bar-  tion.  We  possess  many  admirable  fictions  from 
risters,  lawyers,  magistrates,  judges,  and  legis-  |  the  female  pen — graphic  pictures  of  life — truth- 
lators.  In  short,  they  would  have  Woman  {  ful  ))ortraitures  of  nature,  classic  in  style,  pure 
unsexed,  in  a  revolting  and  unnatural  attempt  |  in  language,  and  breathing  a  high-toned  mort- 
at  the  usurpation  of  the  natural  and  proper  I  lity.  Yet,  with  the  exception  of  “Corinne,” 
functions  of  man.  They  insist  on  dragging  j  and  perhaps  two  or  three  more  scattered  in¬ 
ker  from  the  peaceful  shtule  of  home — from  the  stances,  we  have  had  no  productions  of  the 
sphere  assigned  her  by  her  All-wise  God — and  |  female  imaginative  and  descriptive  ]K)wers  that 
placing  her  in  an  unnatural  position,  out  in  the  j  will  not  sink  into  insignificance  when  compared 
glaring  sunlight,  amid  tlie  toil,  the  tumult,  the  I  with  the  brilliant  creations  of  Scott,  the  classi- 
whirl,  the  contending  passions,  the  clsshing  |  cally-monlded  and  refined  fictions  of  Bulwer,  or 
spirits  of  worldly  and  ambitious  men.  But  it  |  the  life-like  represent.ations  of  Dickens.  Much 
is  worth  while  to  go  a  little  more  into  detail  less  have  our  female  poeit  shown  us  anHhing 
and  examine  the  fitness  (or  rather  the  unfitness)  like  the  wondrous  scenes  depicted  by  the  in- 
of  Womau  for  these  various  careers  and  pur-  comparable  Shakspeare,  the  dazzling  sublimity 
suits.  of  Milton,  the  gorgeous  imagery  of  Shelley 

Of  all  inlelleetiuU  pursuits,  that  of  authorship  and  Alexander  Smith,  or  the  voluptuous  strains 
is  evidently  the  best  suited  to  the  natural  con-  of  Moore. 

dition  of  Woman.  The  peaceful  walk  of  litera-  As  a  climax  to  all  these  facts  we  have  the 
ture  is  not  neeeuarily  associated  with  out-door  |  honest  confession  of  a  lady-writer  (given 
strife,  fierce  contention,  or  unfeminine  display,  above)  to  the  effect  that  Woman  as  a  writer 
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ihould  have  a  ininly  heart  and  brain ;  therefore 
oan  hope  to  exicel  only  aa  abe  approaches  the 
attrifantes  of  the  other  sex. 

So  much  then  for  our  estinute  of  Woman  as 
a  literary  character.  Let  us  now  examine  her 
under  other  aspects. 

It  is  propos^  that  women  should  enter  the 
field  of  polemical  strife,  and  enfra;^  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  political  questions.  And  in  support 
of  this  proposition  it  is  asserted  that — 

1.  The  female  mind  is  quite  capable  of 
takinfc  part  in  such  discussions ;  and — 

2.  Women  are  concerned  equally  with  men 
in  the  important  questions  of  social  policy  ;  in 
the  furtherance  of  just  IcKislatire  enactments  ; 
and  in  the  maintenance  of  political  liberty. 

1  will  admit  (merely  however  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  an  unnecessary,  lengthy  disquisition) 
the  first  of  these  ar^nicnts.  Ind(^,  good 
authorities  of  the  male  sex  can  be  quoted  in 
favour  of  it.  Burdach  says,  “Politics  are 
not  above  the  reach  of  women.  Indeed, 
there  have  been  many  able  and  excellent 
qaeens.”  Granted.  Kegiirded  in  an  ubstract 
light  as  rulers  of  a  nation,  no  doubt,  Semiramis, 
Dido,  Catherine  of  Russia,  Elisabeth  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  many  others,  merited  that  title.  But 
bow  should  we  estimate  them  at  toomen  ?  I 
could  not  trust  my  pen  to  indicate  tlicir  cha¬ 
racter  as  such.  In  fact,  they  shine  only  w  hen 
looked  on  apart  from  all  consideration  of  sex. 
The  woman  is  lost  in  the  nioimrch.  I  am  also 
willing  to  allow  that  many  women  have 
written  well  on  political  economy. 

To  the  second  position  I  w  ould  beg  leave  to 
reply,  that,  although  it  be  true  that  the  sexes 
Itave  an  equal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  society, 
yet  tlie  immediate  task  of  watching  over  it,  and 
framing  laws  for  its  guidance  and  regulation, 
may  continne  safely  intrusted  to  the  ruder  sex, 
who  are  no  less  interested  in  securing  the  pro¬ 
tection  and  well-being  of  Woman  than  is  the 
latter  herself.  Moreover,  by  clamouring  for 
such  absurd  and  unnatural  privileges,  women 
ignore  the  possession  of  the  (onfessedly  large 
amount  of  ]iolitical  influence  they  can  and  do 
enjoy ;  not  iu  a  public  and  prominent  iiosition, 
but  in  their  own  domestic  sphere.  An  influence 
aad  a  power,  not  obvious  to  view;  moral  and 
unseen ;  but  a  thousand  times  more  potent  and 
efficacious,  than  they  could  possibly  hope  to 
obtain  or  exercise,  if  admitted  within  the  walls 
of  the  lenate-house,  sharing  iu  the  ruuncili  of 
state,  or  even  discoursing,  however  eloquently, 
on  theae  subjects  in  the  printed  page. 

In  the  position  otjiatpe,  cantor,  or  magitUrale, 
Woman  is  not  calculate  to  act  with  advantage 
to  society,  or  increase  to  her  own  dignity.  In 
accordance  with  tha  estimate  of  her  mental 
standard  which  we  gave  shove,  it  must  be  evi¬ 
dent  that  her  disposition  to  benevolent  credulity. 


her  strung  bias  in  favour  of  the  seemingly 
oppressed,  her  tendency  to  jump  to  conclusions 
in  their  favour,  aud  to  lie  ruled  by  impulse  and 
emotion  in  place  of  calm  reflection  and  logical  de- 
duetion.must  materially  interfere  with  the  equita¬ 
ble  discharge  of  magisterial  or  censorial  duty, 
and  absolutely  unfit  her  for  the  higher  functions 
of  the  judieial  bench.  In  those  awful  inquiries, 
frequently  submitted  to  the  fiat  of  a  iiumaa 
tribunal,  involving  the  fearful  questions  of 
sanity  and  responsibility,  of  madness  and  crime  ; 
the  life  or  liberty  of  a  fellow-creature ;  often 
batfling  the  profoundest  ken  of  men,  freed  from 
the  sway  of  emotion  by  the  force  of  training 
and  experience ;  who  would  trust  or  expect  a 
woman  to  unravel  the  perplexed  and  timgled 
web  of  erring  thought,  to  trace  the  boundary 
which  divides  lunacy  and  malignity,  to  sketch 
the  varying  and  shadowy  frontier,  which 
separates  the  subtle  aud  shifting  transforma¬ 
tion  of  ungovernable  passion,  from  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  madness — tlie  “  thick-iximiug  fancies,” 
that 

Dagger  nf  the  mind. 

Proceeding  from  tlie  Iieat-oppressed  brain  ? 

Neither  is  Woman  better  adapted  to  excel,  or 
even  arrive  at  useful  mediocrity,  in  the  exercise 
of  either  of  the  learned  projattiotu.  For  the 
sacred  office  of  a  Christian  pastor.  Woman  per- 
liaps  is  mentally  not  altogether  unqualified; 
but  her  religious  influence  is  far  moie  advan¬ 
tageously  exercised  and  widely  appreciated  in 
her  own  peculiar  sphere  of  action.  Tending 
the  sick  and  afflicted,  aoothing  tlie  chafed  and 
weary,  binding  up  the  brokeu-iiearted,  checking 
the  rebellious,  repining  thought  by  the  silent 
influence  of  her  own  uncomplaining  resignation 
aud  stedfast  faith,  these  are  the  offices  in 
the  performance  of  which  Woman  is  best  doing 
the  master’s  work,  and  they  must  be  fulfilled 
in  the  circle  of  home  and  tlie  sphere  of  private 
influence  aud  sympathy,  not  by  eloquent  dis¬ 
course  in  the  pulpit.  Tlie  cause  of  true  re- 
hgion  could  never  be  much  advanced  by  female 
preachers,  whilst  the  good  these  might  effect 
in  a  private  capacity  would  be  lost  to  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Tlie  calling  of  the  Bar  appears  a  profession 
eminently  unsuitable  for  Woman’s  adoption. 
The  idea  indeed  of  a  female  advocate  in  a  court 
of  justice  is  so  grotesque  aud  unnatural,  aa  to 
excite  as  much  laughter  as  contemptuous  in¬ 
dignation.  I  will  not  inquire  into  Woman’s 
inielUctnal  qualifications  fur  tlie  barrister’s 
wig  and  gown.  I  will  nut  slop  to  ask  whether 
tliere  be  indeed  ladies  capable  of  declaiming 
with  the  fervid  eloquence  of  Demostlieaea,  the 
polished  periods  of  Cicero,  the  gorgeous  rhe¬ 
toric  of  Burke,  or  the  fierce  asieesm  of 
Brougham,  but  will  content  myself  with  put- 
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ting  this  one  question  to  iny  readers ;  whether  | 
tliey  can  deem  it  consistent  with  tliat  purity  of 
tlioagkt  and  high-toned  morality  which  shonld  | 
l)e  inaepanble  from  the  femgle  character,  to  i 
evoke  the  horrid  and  revolting  details  of  cri-  ! 
ininal  offences,  to  du'ell  on  the  disgusting  | 
.•videnees  of  outrage  and  crime,  to  rivet  the 
damning  chain  of  testimony,  to  screen  the  • 
felon,  forger,  murderer,  and  other  criminals 
vtlion  I  will  not  name,  from  their  due  punish-  ] 
ment  ?  Let  ns  draw  a  veil  over  even  the  idea  j 
of  such  scenes.  They  are  too  shocking  for  i 
eontempUtion.  O  my  American  sisters !  may  ' 
I  not  say  vrith  Hamlet —  ; 

Wlmt  devil  was’t 
That  thus  has  cozened  you— 

that  yon  shonld  seek  to  uusex  yourselves,  and 
advocate  a  measure,  the  effect  of  which  must 
he,  in  this  particular. 

To  blnr  the  grace  and  blush  of  modesty  t 

There  remains  hut  one  profes.sion  to  be  yet 
spoken  of.  A  profession,  beyond  question,  of 
all  the  most  revolting  to  he  practised  by 
women:  a  career  presenting  objects  of  study 
and  research,  offices  and  duties,  the  most  opposed 
to  the  instinctive  delicacy  and  reftnement  of 
the  female  mind.  A'et,  strange  to  say,  it  is 
that  indicated  by  the  American  ladies  us  being, 
par  excellence,  the  most  fitting  and  proper  for 
their  adoption  !  It  is  the  medical  art  of  which 
I  am  now  speaking.  The  practice  of  physic 
and  surgery  is  a  most  important  calling ;  re- 
quinng  from  ita  disciples  a  long  preparatory 
trailing  in  various  hranehes  wf  knowledge 
and  research,  most  of  them  totally  foreign  to 
the  bnsiness  of  ordinary  edueatinn,  and  many 
that  nnst  of  necessity  lie  highly  offensive  and 
repngnant,  to  female  modesty  and  reserve.  .And 
if  this  be  the  ease  with  regard  to  the  edura~ 
iioital  career  of  woman  as  a  physician,  in  how 
fur  more  extended  a  sense  is  its  truth  applicable 
to  her,  w  hen  supposed  to  be  actnnlly  in  practice  P 
'I'he  last  shade  of  timidity  must  disappear,  the 
last  spark  of  modesty  must  become  extinct,  in 
such  an  amorphous  Ijcing.  In  fact,  the  gross 
indelicaey  of  the  subject  entirely  precludes  its 
wider  and  more  detailed  consideration  from  the 
]ie,u  of  a  woman.  1  slnjl  close  my  remarks  on 
it  by  observing,  that  in  spite  of  the  arguments 
and  lectures  of  Urs.  Harriet  Hunt  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  lllackwell.  Woman  as  a  physician  is,  in 
iny  judgment,  the  most  disgusting  deviation 
from  nature  that  has  ever  beeu  imagined.  But 
it  is  said  “  Women  are  more  gentle,  tender, 
and  feeling  th.m  men.”  Granted.  “  Ergo — 
they  make  the  beat  medical  attendants.”  This 
is  a  false  conclusion,  which  the  premise  does 
not  justify.  If  the  word  “nurses”  be  substi¬ 
tuted,  the  inference  is  just.  Women  indeed 


have  every  natural  quulifiration  as  attendants 
upon  the  sick :  but  they  lack  that  firmness  of 
purpose,  that  stem  decision,  the  “  lion’s  heart,” 
iJlowed  to  be  necessary  to  those  who  woald 
practice  the  heaUng  art  with  success.  Nay, 
the  very  qualities  which  render  them  invalnable 
ns  nurses,  unfit  them  to  he  physicians  or  a«v 
geons. 

To  sum  np  then  briefly  the  objects  and  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  American  advocates  for  the 
I  “  Emancipation  of  Women and  the  probable, 

I  nay  certain,  results,  should  such  intentions  be 
'  carried  out,  they  may  he  stated  as  follows 

A  ridiculous  endeavour  to  enhance  the  im¬ 
portance  of  women  in  the  social  scale,  by 
forcing  them,  spite  of  their  natural  constitn^n, 
into  the  .arena  of  contest  and  rude  strife — there 
to  take  part  in  the  angry  passions  and  to  share 
the  vices  of  men. 

A  total  ignoring  and  denial  of  the  indis¬ 
putable  fact,  that  there  is  a  eex  of  mind  mdef 
brain,  as  well  as  of  pelson. 

The  perversion  or  destruction  of  all  the 
natural  instincts  .and  destinies  of  Woman :  sack 
as,  dependance  on  man — self-sacrifice— desire 
for  a  virtuous  union  with  the  other  sex — the 
divine  instinct  of  maternity. 

In  fact,  the  nnsexing  of  Woman.  Converting 
her  from  her  naturiil  presence  (the  choiceat 
gift  of  the  Divine  Goodness)  into  a  deformed 
tiling — a  distorted  image — partaking  of  the 
qualities  of  each  sex  without  the  uses  or  the 
graces  of  either. 

Would  the  rights  of  women  be  assured  by 
i  sneh  a  result  P  Would  their  real  wrongs  he 
atoned  for  and  redressed  P  Most  emphsticslly 
not. 

i  What  hut  their  own  lessening  nnd  degrada- 
I  tion  could  be  the  resnlt  P 
)  In  short,  did  not  such  feelings  merge  into 
the  more  Christian  sentiments  of  compassion 
>  and  surrow,  the  transatlantic  movement  in 
;  favour  (P)  of  women  would  excite  in  the  breasts 
of  Englishwompn  only  the  strongest  disgnst  and 
the  bitterest  contempt. 

O  my  countrywomen  !  my  sisters!  I  implore 
ye,  be  not  deluded  by  these  deplorable  fallacies. 

'  Believe  that  God  has  given  you  a  native  worth, 

^  u  dignity  ns  wives  anif  mothers,  as  comforters 
I  and  reformers  of  men,  as  His  chosen  teachers 
'  of  His  little  ones,  which  is  your  true  dignity ; 

I  nnd  which  cannot  be  pnh,anced  by  fantastical 
nnd  alisurd  assumption  of  attributes  and  adorn- 
I  inents,  alien  alike  to  your  physical  and  mental 
I'onformatiou.  Believe  that  your  wrongs  (and 
these  are  many  and  grave)  will  be  redressed  at 
I  uo  distant  date ;  and  that  your  best  efforts  to 
\  further  tliat  desirable  consiiinmation  must  be 
I  exerted  in  your  natural  sphere,  in  the  bosom  of 
your  families. 

I  ’  Aififix  C. 
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NETTED  ANTIMACASSAR. 

In  compliance  with  several  requests,  we  give  a  Pattern  for  a  Netted  and  Darned!  .Antimacassar, 
It  may  be  worked  from  the  Pattern  given,  and  should  be  finished  with  a  deep  Netted  or  Crochet  Fringe. 


Morning  Car.— This  beautiful  cap 
is  made  of  broad  lace,  and  trimmed 
with  broad ribbonsof  a  bright  oniour ; 
a  rich  blue  is  the  most  prevalent. 


The  Evening  Cap  is  of  blonde,  very 
broad,  and  trimmed  witli  pale  blue 
or  rose-coloured  gauze  ribbon;  the 
broad  floating  ribbons  at  the  back 
are  edged  with  blonde. 
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MORNING  CAP. 


EVENING  CAP 
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BRIDAL  DRESS. 

We  thie  monthpretenl  oarfl^r  friendd  with  the  mont  beautiful  drees  we  have  yet  seen  for  a  bride.  The  sown  ia 
made  of  white  taffetae.  the  skirt  Is  wide,  and  has  two  deep  flounces  of  RnsUsh  i>oint  lace,  each  flounce  edsed  with 
open  tnlle  supnortins  the  flounce  by  a  ruche  of  white  taffetas.  The  corsase  is  half  open  and  covered  with  a  solpnre 
ox  English  point  lace,  to  form  a  second  corsage,  which  is  ornamented  with  two  bouqneU,  one  on  the  bosom,  the 
other  on  the  waist.  'The  fdoeres  are  doable,  one  open  high  up  the  arm  with  a  ruche  of  ribbon,  the  other  wide,  and 
of  Rn^ish  point  lace.  The  head-dress  is  of  orange  hlos«om,  white  lilac,  and  lily  of  the  rslley.  The  veil  is  of 
KngUan  point  lace,  rich  and  deep;  the  gloves  white;  and  diamond  bracelets.  The  brideamald'a  dresa  is  either 
light  bine  or  pink  nnae  with  double  skirt,  irimmed  with  ihree  or  four  rojrs  of  fringe  of  the  same  eolonr.  The 
corsage  ia  close,  with  bows  of  ribbons  and  flowers  upon  eacu  sboalder,  tbs  sleeves  ars  abort,  the  hair  is  pressed 
wUh  dowers  acd  ribbons  to  eorrespend  srith  the  colour  of  dress. 
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KITTY  COLKMAN. 


KITTY  COLEMAN. 

An  arrant  piece  of  mischief  was  that  Kitty 
Coleman,  w  ith  her  winsome  ways  and  wicked 
little  heart!  Tliose  large,  bewildering  eyes! 
how  they  jionrcd  out  their  stmnn  eloquence, 
looking  as  innocent  all  the  wliilc  as  though 
they  had  peeped  from  their  ainljer-fringed  cur¬ 
tains  quite  hy  mistake,  or  only  to  join  in  a 
quadrille  with  the  sunlight  I  And  then  those 
warm,  ripe  lips,  the  rentable 

eosjr  bud. 

That  a  liee  would  cboose  to  dream  in. 

That  is,  a  well-bred  bee,  which  cared  to  pillow 
his  head  on  pearls  white  as  snow,  on  the  heaven- 
side  of  our  earthly  atmosphere,  and  sip  tlie 
honey  of  Uybla  from  the  balmy  air  fanning  his 
slumbers.  .Vnd  so  wild  and  unmanageable  was 
she !  Oh  !  it  was  slioeking  to  "■proper  people  I” 
Why,  she  actually  langhrf  aloud — Kitty  Cole¬ 
man  did  I  I  say  Kilty,  Itecaose  in  her  hours 
of  frolicking  she  was  very  like  a  juvenile  puss, 
particularly  given  to  fun-loving;  and,  more¬ 
over,  beeausa  evendjody  called  her  Kitty  but 
Aunt  Martha.  Slie  was  a  well-bred  woman, 
who  disapproved  of  loud  laughing,  romping, 
and  nicknaming,  as  she  did  of  other  crimes ;  so 
she  always  said.  Miss  Catharine.  People  .ol- 
wavs  have  their  trials  in  this  world,  and  Kitty 
Coleman  (so  she  firmly  believed)  would  have 
been  perfidy  happy  but  for  Aunt  Martlia. 
She  tboaght,  even,  that  Miss  Catharine’s  hair 
— thoee  long,  golden  locks,  like  rays  of  do.'iting 
sunshine  wandering  almut  her  shoulders,  should 
be  gathered  up  into  a  comb ;  and  once  the 
litths  lady  was  so  obliging  as  to  make  a  trial  of 
the  eeheme  ;  hat,  at  the  first  Imund  she  made, 
after  Bovey,  the  burnished  cloud  broke  from 
its  igaable  bondage,  and  the  little  silver  comb 
nesiM  down  in  the  long  graas  for  evermore. 

1  have  heard  that  Cupid  is  blind,  but  of  that 
I  believr  not  a  word.  Indeed,  1  have  confir- 
matdan  strong,  that  the  malicious  little  knave 
has  a  sort  of  clairvoyance,  and  can  see  a  heart 
where  few  would  cx]itct  one  ri)  exist ;  for,  did 
he  not  perch  himself,  now  in  the  rye,  and  now 
on  the  hp  of  Kitty  Coleman,  and,  with  a  mar¬ 
vellously  steady  aim,  (imitating  a  personage  a 
trifle  more  dreaded,) 

cut  down  all. 

Both  great  and  small? 

Blind !  no,  no !  If  the  laughing  rogue  did  fail 
in  a  single  instance,  it  was  not  that  he  aimed 
falsely,  or  had  emptied  his  quiver  before. 
Harry  Raymond  must  have  had  a  tough  heart, 
and  so  the  arrow  rebounded !  Oh  I  a  very- 
stupid  fellow  was  that  Harry  llaymoud,  and 
Kitty  hesitated  not  to  say  it ;  for,  after  walk¬ 
ing  and  riding  with  her  all  through  the  leafy 


mouth  of  June,  what  right  had  he  to  grow 
dignified  all  of  a  sudden,  aud  look  upon  her, 
when  he  did  at  all,  as  though  she  had  been  a 
naughty  child  that  deserved  tying  up  P  To  be 
^  sure,  Harry  Raymond  was  a  scholar,  and  in 
love,  (as  everybody  said,)  with  his  books ;  but 
I  pray,  what  bool,  is  there  of  then)  all,  that 
!  could  begin  to  compare  with  Kitty  Coleman  ? 

'  There  used  to  be  delightful  little  gatherings 
I  in  our  village,  and  K)tty  niuat  of  course  be 
there;  aud  Harry,  stupid  as  he  w.is,  always 
went  too.  People  were  of  course  glad  to  see 
him,  for  the  honour  was  something,  if  the  com- 
^  pany  had  otherwise  been  ever  so  undesirable. 

I  Rut  Kitty  hesitated  not  to  show  her  dislike, 
j  She  declared  he  did  not  know  how  to  be  civil ; 
j  aud  then  she  sighed  (doubtlessly  at  the  lioor- 
I  ishness  of  scholars  iu  general,  and  this  one  in 
I  iiartieular) ;  then  she  laughed,  so  long  and  mu¬ 
sically,  that  the  lawyer,  the  school-master,  the 
four  clerks,  the  merchant,  and  Lithper  Lithpet, 

I  the  dandy,  all  joined  in  the  chorus;  though 
nut  one  of  them  could  have  told  what  the  lady 
laughed  at.  Harry  Raymond  only  looked 
i  towaixis  the  group,  muttered  something  in  a 
'  very  ill-nntured  tune  about  butterflies,  and 
{  then  turned  his  back  upon  them  and  gaaed  out 
,  of  the  window,  though  it  was  very  certain  he 
I  could  see  nothing  in  the  pitchy  darkaess.  It 
j  was  very  strange  that  Kitty  Coleman  should 
I  have  disregard^  entirely  the  opinion  of  such 
a  distinguished  gentleman  ns  Harry  Rttymond  ; 
fur  he  had  travelled,  and  he  sported  an  elsgant 
Wjirdrobe,  and  owned  a  gay  equipage,  a  fine 
house  .and  grounds,  “and  everything  that  wus 
handsome.”  But  she  only  laughed  the  louder 
I  when  she  saw  that  he  w.as  displeased.  Indeed, 

'  his  serious  face  seemed  to  infuse  the  concen- 
'  trated,  double-distilled  spirit  of  mirlhfulness 
'  into  her ;  and  a  more  frolicksome  creature 
I  never  existed  than  Kitty  was — until  he  was 
I  gone.  Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  she  grew  fatigued 
I  and  must  go  home  immediately. 

Ah,  Kitty !  Kilty !  thine  hour  had  come ; 

'  and  thou  wert  Ic.arniug  now  what  wiser  ones 
!  Iiad  lung  been  endeavouring  to  teach  thee — 

I  that  thy  mirth  was  but  “  as  the  crackling  of 
thorns  under  a  pot,”  soulless. 

It  was  as  much  on  Harry  Raymond's  aeconnt 
as  her  own,  that  Aunt  Martha  was  distressed  at 
the  hoydenish  manners  of  her  romping  niece. 
But  Kitty  insisted  that  her  manners  were  not 
hoydenish,  and  that  if  her  heart  overflowed,  it 
was  not  her  fault.  She  could  not  shut  up  all 
her  gh»d  feelings  within  her;  they  would  Wp 
back  at  the  call  of  their  kindred  gushing  frunu 
other  bosoms,  and  to  all  the  beautiful  things  of 
creation  us  joyous  in  their  mute  eloquence  as 
she  w.-)s.  Besides,  the  wicked  little  Kitty  Cole¬ 
man  was  very  angry  that  Aunt  Martha  should 
attempt  to  govern  her  conduct  by  the  likings  of 
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Harry  llaymond;  and,  to  show  tliat  she  did  | 
not  care  an  apple-blossom  fur  him,  nor  his 
opinions  either,  she  was  more  unreasonably  i 
gay  in  his  presence  than  anywhere  else.  But,  i 
wfaatercr  llarry  KaYmond  might  think,  he  did 
not  slander  the  little  lady.  Indeed,  lie  never  | 
was  heard  to  speak  of  her  but  once,  and  then  ' 
he  said  she  had  no  soul.  A  pretty  judge  of  | 
soul,  he,  to  be  sure  !  a  man  without  a  smile !  i 
How  can  people  who  go  through  the  world,  | 
cold  and  still,  like  the  clods  they  tread  upon,  i 
pretend  to  know  anything  about  soul  P 
But,  iiotwithstauding  the  enmity  of  the  | 
young  people,  llarry  llaymond  used  to  go  to  | 
Squire  Coleman's,  and  talk  all  the  evening  ; 
with  the  squire  and  Aunt  Martha,  while  his  | 
big,  black  eyes  turned  slowly  in  the  direction  1 
Kitty  moved,  like  the  bewitching  sylphide  that  : 
she  was ;  but  Kitty  did  not  look  at  him,  not  I 
she!  What  right  had  a  stniiiger,  and  her  I 
father’s  guest  too,  to  act  out  his  reproof  in 
inch  a  manner  P  I 

When  Harry  went  away,  he  would  bow  I 
easily  and  gracefully  to  the  old  people,  hut  to 
the  young  lady  he  found  it  diihcult  to  liend. 
Conduct  like  this  provoked  Kitty  Coleman  be¬ 
yond  endurance;  and,  one  evening  after  the 
squire  and  spinster  had  left  her  alone,  she  sat 
down,  and  in  very  spite  sobbed  away  lus  though 
her  little  heart  would  break.  Mow  it  happened 
that  the  squire  had  lent  his  visitor  a  book  that 
evening,  which,  strange  enough  for  such  a 
scholar,  he  had  forgotten  to  take  with  him  ; 
but  luckily  llarry  remembered  it  before  it  was 
too  late,  and  turned  upon  Ids  heel.  The  door 
was  open,  and  so  he  stepped  at  once  into  the 
parlour.  Poor  Kitty  sprang  to  her  feet  at  tlie 
intrusion,  and  emshed  with  her  fingers  two 
tears  that  were  just  ready  to  launch  themselves 
on  the  roundest  and  rosiest  rhrek  in  the  world ; 
but  she  might  have  done  better  than  blind  her¬ 
self,  lor,  by  some  means,  her  foot  came  in  un¬ 
intentional  contact  with  Aunt  Martha’s  rock-  ‘ 
ing-chair,  and  her  forehead,  in  conseiiurnce, 
found  itself  resting  very  uncemiioidously  on 
the  neck  of  Bover.  It  is  very  aw  kward  to  he 
surprised  in  the  luxurious  abandon  of  tears  at 
any  time  ;  and  it  is  a  trifle  more  awkward  still 
to  stumble  when  you  wish  to  be  particularly 
dignifie<l,  and  then  be  raised  by  the  last  person 
in  the  world  from  whom  you  would  receive  a 
favour.  Kitty  felt  the  awkwardness  of  her 
position  too  much  to  speak,  and  of  course 
Harry  could  not  release  her  until  he.  knew 
wrliether  she  was  hurt.  It  was  certain  she  was 
not  faint,  for  the  crimson  blood  dyed  even  the 
tips  of  her  fingers,  and  Harry’s  face  imme- 
diiately  took  tlis  same  hue,  probably  from  sym¬ 
pathy.  Kitty  looked  down  until  a  golden  arc 
of  fringe  rested  lovingly  on  its  glowing  neigh¬ 
bour  ;  and  Harry,  too,  looked  down  on  Kitty 


Coleman’s  face.  Then  caiiic  a  low,  soft 
whisper — low  and  soft  as  the  breathing  of  an 
infant ;  and  (poor  Kitty  muat  have  been  hurt 
and  needed  supiKirt)  an  arm  stole  softly  around 
her  waist,  and  dark  locks  mingled  with  her 
sunny  ones,  and  Kitty  Coleman  hid  her  face — 
not  in  her  hands. 

Empty  gaiety  had  failed  to  win  the  heart  of 
Harry  llaymond ;  but  the  tears  were  trium¬ 
phant. 

Harry  forgot  his  book  again  that  night,  and 
never  thongnt  of  it  till  the  squire  put  it  into 
his  hand  the  next  iiiorning ;  for  Hany  visited 
the  squire  very  early  the  next  mnruing.  Very 
likely  he  came  on  business,  for  they  had  a  pri¬ 
vate  interview;  and  the  good  old  gintlemnn 
slapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  said  “  with 
all  my  heart ;”  and  Aunt  Martha  looked  as  glad 
IIS  piopricty  would  let  her.  As  for  Kitty  Cole¬ 
man,  she  did  not  r.liow  her  face,  not  she  ;  for 
she  knew  they  were  talking  about  her — auck  a 
meddler  wair  Harry  Itllymond !  But,  as  the 
arrant  mischief-maker  hounded  from  the  door, 
there  was  a  great  rustling  among  tlie  rose¬ 
bushes,  insomueh  that  a  shower  of  bright  blos¬ 
soms  descended  from  them,  and  reddened  the 
dewy  turf ;  and  Harry  turned  a  fare  brimming 
over  with  joyfulness  to  the  fragrant  thicket, 
and  went  to  seiirchoiit  the  raiiseof  the  disturb¬ 
ance. 

M'ow  it  happened  that  Kitty  Coleman  had 
hidden  in  this  very  thicket,  and  slie  was,  of 
course,  found  out ;  and — I  do  not  think  that 
poor  Kilty  ever  quite  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  her  fall,  for  the  arm  of  llarry  Raymond 
seemed  very  necessary  to  her  for  ever  after. 

The  mirth  and  mischief? 

Oh,  they  vanished  with  the  falsehood  which 
supported  tlieir  scmhlanoe,  when  the  first  dawn- 
ings  of  love  made  tlie  heart  serious ;  for  love 
and  liiippiness  always  fling  the  weight  of ffeling 
upon  gaiety,  smothering  its  vain  sparkles. 
T  he  rich  draught  is  never  in  the  foam  and 
bubbles  that  dance  upon  the  brim.  The  heart 
never  laughs ;  but  the  deeper  the  sunshine  that 
blesses  it,  the  less  it  looks  to  outer  things  for 
blessings;  and  so  the  world  never  prizes  its 
light.  The  gay  may  have  hearts,  but  they 
have  never  leameil  to  use  them — never  learned 
to  think,  to  feel,  to  love.  Who  will  may  imi¬ 
tate  Kitty  Coleman  and  the  bnttoiflies ;  but 
there  are  those  who  are  wiser,  and  love  better 
the  sweet  seriousness  beaming  like  the  mellow 
August  moon-ray  above  hideen  heart-trea¬ 
sures. 


HsNEVOLENCE.—  Bcnevolence  is  kept  in  motion 
I>y  its  own  acts.  When  it  is  genuine,  nothing 
irapedcs  its  progress,  and  a  trifle  prescivee  the 
spirit  of  its  action ;  nay,  the  viry  acknowledg¬ 
ments  of  the  relievisl  are  fresh  and  inesistible 
motives  to  exertion. 
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THE  WATCHWORD. 

(Continued  from  p.  37-) 

“J1CMKIN8,”  said  the  fair  apparition,  in  a 
sweet  and  plaintive  voice,  “  is  tliis  the  ('cntle- 
man  w  hose  kind  attendance  on  our  poor  invalid 
has  rendered  me  so  much  his  debtor  P” 

“Yes,  my  dear  young  lady.  I  doubted  at 
first  whether  to  admit  him  whilst  you  were  here, 
but  again  1  thought  he  deserved  to  be  rewarded 
by  seeing  you,  and  receiving  your  tlianks.” 

The  young  lady  smiled  faintly,  then  turning 
to  Egerton,  she  said,  “  You  have  my  warmest 
— my  most  grateful  thanks  for  your  kind 
attendance  on  my  grandmother.  To  your 
charitable  visits  she  is  in  a  great  measure 
indebted  fur  the  partial  restoration  of  her 
senses ;  and  since  the  light  of  reason  has  even 
partially  resumed  its  seat  in  her  brain,  1  trust 
her  friends  may  yet  see  its  dominion  completely 
re-established.” 

“  I  trust  they  may,”  said  Egerton,  with 
fervour;  “indeed  1  have  little  doubt  of  it; 
and,  believe  me,  1  am  more  than  recompensed 
fur  having  in  any  manner  contributed  to  the 
relief  of  the  invalid  by  seeing  her  amendment, 
and  by  receiving  thanks  thus  kindly  bestowed.” 

“  My  thanks,”  she  said,  “  are  all  I  have  to 
bestow ;  but  my  grandmamma  is  now  quite 
calm,  and  will  be  glad  to  see  you ;  permit  me, 
therefore,  to  resign  my  place  to  you;”  and 
before  he  had  time  to  collect  his  scattered 
thoughts,  she  glided  past  him,  and  left  the  room. 

Frank  stood  fixed  to  the  spot  where  the  fair 
unknown  had  flitted  by ;  but  he  was  soon 
recalled  to  recollection  by  a  feeble  cry  from  the 
invalid. 

“  Alas !”  cried  she,  in  a  voice  of  anguish, 
“has  she  left  me?  Itosalie,  dear  I'.usalie, 
return  to  me!  oh,  return!”  And  her  wild 
gestures  and  incoherent  manner  showed  that 
a  paroxysm  of  her  disorder  was  coming  on. 

Egerton  hastened  towards  the  bed,  and 
taking  her  hand  respectfully,  he  said,  “  Be 
calm,  be  composed,  1  pray  you.” 

“Oh!  have  you  come  back?”  said  she, 
laughing  wildly  as  she  spoke ;  “  they  told  me 
you  had  gone  to  see  if  all  were  ready  for  the 
execution.  Did  you  see  my  son  before  his 
death — and  has  he  sent  you  hither  to  bring 
the  fatal  news  to  me  P — or  has  he  sent  you  for 
my  Rosalie — and  w  ill  you  tear  her  from  my  arms 
and  from  my  heart  P — these  arms  that  nursed 
lier  in  her  childhood,  this  heart  that  loves  her 
with  even  mure  than  a  parent’s  fondness.” 

“  1  would  not  injure  her,  nor  would  I  add 
one  pang  to  your  afiliction,  for  all  the  world 
holds  dear,”  cried  Egerton.  “  Pray  be  calm,  I 
beseech  you.” 

“  Wretched  man,  begone  1  bid  me  not  be 


calm  until  I  see  my  child— until  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  yon  have  not  come  to  drag  her  to  the 
scaffold !” 

“  Do  you  forget,”  said  Egerton,  “  Uiat  yon 
have  trusted  in  my  honour  and  integrity? 
Oh,  do  not  doubt  that  your  Rosalie  is  safe, 
and  shall  be  safe  whilst  I  have  a  heart  to  feel 
for  her  distress,  a  hand  to  raise  for  her 
protection.” 

The  lady  seemed  mueh  exhausted,  and,  after 
a  short  pause,  she  said,  in  a  more  collected 
manner,  “  1  know  you  are  the  friend  who  visited 
me  whilst  I  was  ill,  and  I  think  you  will  pro¬ 
tect  my  child.” 

“Yes,  I  will  protect  her,”  cried  Egerton, 
with  fervour,  “  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  preserve 
her  from  every  danger,  I  will  be  to  her  a  faith¬ 
ful  friend,  a  brother.”  And  never  was  vow 
made  by  a  youthful  and  ardent  spirit  with  a 
more  finn  resolve  for  its  fulfilment. 

It  will  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Rosalie  occupied  the  larger  portion  of 
our  hero’s  thoughts  for  the  remainder  of  that 
day,  and  anxiously  did  he  watch  for  the 
returning  morrow,  when  he  trusted  again  to 
see  the  fair  and  lovely  Iwing  who  had  left  an 
impression  on  his  mind  too  powerful  to  be 
forgotten.  Vain,  however,  were  his  expecta¬ 
tions.  He  went  to  the  cottar  at  the  iiccustomed 
hour,  and  sat  lung  with  the  invalid,  who  ap¬ 
peared  mure  rational  than  he  had  yet  seen  her. 
He  spoke  of  Rosalie,  but  she  evaded  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  he  dallied  lung  with  Jenkins  before  he 
left  the  cottage ;  he  listened  to  every  sound, 
he  caught  at  every  shadow  of  hope,  that 
Rosalie  would  again  appear,  but  all  in  vain ; 
she  came  nut,  and  be  returned  home  sad  and 
disappointed.  The  next  morning  he  waited 
beyund  the  accustomed  hour,  hoping  he  might 
again  find  her  in  her  grandmother’s  apartment, 
but  this  hope  was  equally  vain — he  saw  her  not, 
neither  could  he  gain  any  intelligence  respecting 
her,  save  that  she  was  still  at  the  cottage. 

But  Frank  was  one  of  those  happily  ima¬ 
ginative  persons  who  always  conjure  up  good 
in  place  of  evil,  and  now  a  ray  of  hope  arose 
in  his  mind,  so  bright  and  cheering,  tliat  it 
made  his  daily  disappointment  of  not  seeing 
Rosalie  )iass  with  less  regret,  and  he  clung  to 
it  with  all  the  ardour  of  an  enthusiastic  dis¬ 
position.  His  patient  was  every  day  showing 
stronger  symptoms  of  complete  recovery.  At 
times  she  could  converse  rationally  on  the 
sorrows  and  misfortunes  of  her  family,  although 
a  word  never  escaped  her  lips  respecting  the 
nature  of  those  misfortunes ;  in  her  hours  of 
sanity,  however,  she  spoke  with  so  much  piety 
and  resignation,  that  Frank  instinctively  be¬ 
lieved  his  suspicion  of  her  son’s  railt  to  have 
been  uufoundM.  Perhaps  the  sight  of  Rosalie 
had  also  some  effect  in  removing  this  impres- 
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lion  from  hii  mind.  There  wan  so  much 
guileless  simplicity,  mingled  with  so  much 
grace  and  refinement  in  her  manner,  he  would 
hare  deemed  it  almost  sinful  to  imagine  that 
she  could  be  the  daughter  of  it  guilty  parent. 
During  some  weeks  he  watched  the  progressive 
amendment  of  his  patient,  and  his  hopes 
brightened  as  the  prospect  of  their  fulfilment 
daily  increased.  He  asked  not  after  Rosalie, 
lest  his  inquiries  should  cause  her  uneasiness, 
but  he  trusted  ere  long  to  have  all  mystery 
cleared  up  by  the  invalid. 

The  end  of  these  few  weeks,  however, 
brought  with  it  an  unlooked-for  cause  of  dis¬ 
tress.  The  lady’s  senses  were  then  completely 
restored,  but  with  the  restoration  of  her 
mental  faculties,  her  bodily  strength  begau  to 
give  way  ;  and  Frank,  who  had  l>ecomc  really 
attached  to  her,  sorrowed  over  her  decUning 
health  with  solicitude  resembling  that  of  an 
affectionate  son.  He  wished  to  call  in  medical 
aid,  but  she  seemed  so  alarmingly  averse  to 
the  proposal  that  he  forbore  to  urge  it.  Her 
decline  soon  became  more  rapid.  On  each 
new  day  he  perceived  a  change  for  the  worse ; 
and,  although  grieved  to  the  heart  by  the  sight 
of  her  sufferings,  he  was,  perhaps,  not  less  so 
by  observing  how  carefully  she  avoided  giving 
any  explanation  of  the  strange  circumstances 
under  which  Rosalie  appear^  to  be  placed. 
For  some  time  delicacy  prevented  him  from 
questioning  her  on  the  subject ;  but,  at  length, 
his  scruples  were  overcome  by  the  anxiety  he 
felt  to  know  how  he  might  be  of  service  to 
Rosalie  when  she  was  left  alone  in  the  world  ; 
and,  one  day,  as  he  sat  by  the  bed  of  the 
invalid,  he  asked  in  a  trembling  accent,  whether 
she  recollected  a  promise  he  had  given,  that 
in  him  her  grand-daughter  should  have  a  faith¬ 
ful  friend  and  protector. 

“  Yes,”  she  replied ;  “  and  at  the  time  the 
promise  shed  a  gladdening  infiuence  on  my 
mind ;  but  now  1  endeavour  to  banish  it  from 
thence.  Alas!  my  dear  young  friench  you 
know  not  the  unhappy  destiny  of  those  for 
whom  you  are  thus  kindly  interested,  or  how 
impossible  it  is  that  you  could  come  forward 
aa  the  protector  of  my  child  !” 

”  If  you  consider  me  too  young  or  inexpe¬ 
rienced  to  bear  that  title,”  cried  Frank,  “  let 
my  father  take  it,  1  conjure  yon.” 

“  Young  man,”  said  she,  and  with  her  ema¬ 
ciated  hand  she  grasped  his  firmly ;  “  have  you 
made  known  that  we  are  here  P” 

”  I  promised  not  to  betray  your  secret,”  said 
Frank,  “and  I  have  not  spoken  even  to  my 
parents  on  a  subject  that  interests  me  so  deeply.” 

“  Yes,  yon  promised ;  would  that  I  could  ab¬ 
solve  you  from  that  promise — would  that  1 
ooold  place  my  child  under  such  protection  I — 
but  it  may  not  be.  And,”  she  added,  solemnly, 


“  when  the  grave  has  closed  over  all  my  cares 
and  sorrows,  you  must  not  return  hither,  you 
must  not  seek  Rosalie,  for  she  will  then  be  far 
beyond— but  wherefore  do  I  talkP  my  head 
grows  giddy — my  brain  turns  round — and  death 
or  madness  hovers  over  me.”  She  sunk  back 
on  the  pillow,  pale,  and  motionless ;  and  Eger- 
ton,  fearful  that  death  was  iu  reality  approach¬ 
ing,  railed  hastily  to  Jenkins  for  assistance. 

Swiftly  was  the  call  responded  to,  and  swiftly 
was  the  necessary  aid  administer^;  but  not 
by  Jenkins.  Rosalie  had  heard  the  cry,  and 
fears  for  her  aged  parent  having  surmounted 
every  other  feeling,  brought  her  in  a  moment 
to  her  side.  Egerton  withdrew  as  Rosalie  ap- 

firoached ;  but  from  a  distance  he  gazed  on  her 
ight  and  sylph-like  figure  as  she  hung  over  the 
invalid — like  a  seraph  stooping  to  bestow  com¬ 
fort  and  consolation  on  a  departing  spirit.  In 
her  angelic  countenance  he  read  that  ‘  the 
peace  which  passrth  our  understanding*  had 
taken  such  firm  possession  of  her  mind  that  she 
could  regard  the  affliction  awaiting  her  with 
the  resignation  of  a  Christian  ;  while  the  tear 
which  trembled  in  her  eye  told  at  the  same  time 
that  she  mourned  it  as  an  affectionate  child. 

There  were  none  who  jiossessed  the  finer 
feelings  of  our  nature  in  a  more  eminent  degree 
than  Frank  Egerton,  and  never  were  those  reel¬ 
ings  more  powerfully  called  forth  than  when  he 
watched  the  scene  before  him,  and  saw  how 
tenderly  Rosalie  ministered  to  the  wauts  of  her 
afflicted  parent. 

Rosalie  looked  round  :  “  My  grandmamma  is 
better  now,”  said  she,  “  and  you  talk  to  her  so 
kindly  that  I  shall  again  leave  her  under  your 
care.” 

“  Nay,  leave  me  not,  dear  Rosalie,”  cried  the 
poor  sufferer,  “  everytliing  is  dreary  when  you 
are  abseut  from  me,  and  my  sad  pilgrimage  is 
so  fast  wearing  to  a  close  that  I  cannot  afford 
to  lose  you  even  for  a  moment.” 

“  I  cannot  refuse  my  grandmother’s  request," 
said  Rosalie,  turning  to  Egerton  as  she  spoke, 
“  and  therefore  I  lieg  you  to  leave  us  now.” 

“Can  I  not  be  useful  to  the  invalid?”  he 
inquired,  with  great  emotion ;  “  can  I  not  be 
useful  to  yourself  in  any  manner?” 

“  No,  no,”  said  Rosalie,  in  a  hurried  tone, 
“prey  leave  us.  In  seeing  or  speaking  to  a 
stranger  I  disobey  the  commands  of  a  parent ; 
let  this  be  an  apology  for  the  rudeness  with 
which  I  hasten  your  departure.” 

A  more  forcible  appeal  could  not  have  been 
made  to  our  hero ;  slowly,  therefore,  and  sorrow- 
fuUy  he  was  about  to  depart,  when  the  invahd, 
stretching  her  withered  hand  towards  him, 
said,  “  Farewell,  my  dear  young  friend !” 

E^rton  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and  a 
tear  fell  upon  it  which  he  could  not  restrain. 
Deeply  the  lady  seemed  to  feel  his  sympathy ; 
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PERSIA  AND  CIRCASSIA. 

Thk  Persian  women  arc  strictly  eonfiiietl  to  ' 
the  lentKlio,  and  {mas  the  whole  diiy  at  their  j 
toilet,  which,  with  these  beautiful  (irisoners,  is 
almost  tlieir  only  amusement.  The  Persian 
ladies  take  {D^at  pains  to  heighten  their  | 
hoanty,  and  call  to  their  aid  washes  and  paints, 
not  only  of  a  red,  white,  and  black  colour,  hut  ' 
also  of  a  yellow  hue.  Oruamental  patehiii  ',  ! 
once  so  much  the  fashion  in  Euro|K-,  is  still  I 
employed  by  them,  nod  few  female  faci's  arc 
to  be  seen  without  one  or  more  khah,  us  they 
call  these  artifieinl  moles,  which  arc  so  often  | 
mentioned  with  admiration  by  the  {locts  of  | 
their  countiy  .  In  the  earliest  accounts  that 
we  possess  of  Persia,  we  find  this  fasliion  men-  | 
tinned,  as  well  us  that  of  padding  the  {letticoau  i 
to  improve  the  8ha{M;  of  the  figure,  of  eon-  ' 
cealing  the  ruthless  attacks  of  time  by  the  use 
of  false  hair,  and  of  adorning  the  head  with 
feathered  omamenta. 

In  an  Eastern  manuscriiit,  adorned  with 
drawings  of  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the 
tales,  are  represented  several  Persian  female 
figures,  whose  dresses  liear  in  many  respeets  a 
strong  rcscmhlance  to  the  fushions  of  Europe. 
Some  of  them  arc  drawn  witliout  any  ornament 
on  the  head,  the  liair  falling  in  ringlets  over 
the  neck  aud  shoulders;  olliers  have  round 
their  heads  a  kind  of  diadem  set  with  precious 
stones,  from  which  rise  one  or  more  tufts  of  , 
feathers,  the  ijuills  being  set  in  sockets  of  gold 
or  gems.  Some  of  the  figures  arc  adorned  with 
the  nose-jewel,  that  singular  ornament  to  | 
which  the  Asiatic  ladies  were  formerly  so  {lar-  I 
tial,  and  the  antiquity  of  which  is  indisputalily  > 

roved,  by  its  being  mentioned  among  the  > 

ew'ish  trinkets  in  the  Old  Testament .  They 
have  also  ear-rings  attached  to  the  np|>rr  as 
well  as  the  lower  part  of  the  ear,  and  ne<’k- 
laces  consisting  of  many  rows  of  jewels  of  dif-  . 
ferent  kinds.  | 

'Hie  dress  of  most  of  these  heroines  eonaists  | 
of  a  rolie,  the  upper  part  of  which  fits  tight  to 
the  shape,  while  the  {letticont,  being  long  and 
wide,  falls  in  graceful  folds ;  a  girdle  of  great 
width  covered  with  embroidery  and  precious 
stones;  trowsers ;  and  a  head-dress  like  that 
now  generally  worn,  consisting  of  a  low- 
crowned  cap,  terminating  in  a  (mint,  round 
which  are  wreathed  several  folds  of  silk  or 
line  linen  ;  to  this  is  fastened,  with  a  gold 
bodkin,  a  large  veil,  whiHi  shrouds  the  whole 
figure. 

In  Mr.  Morier’s  "TVavels  in  Persia,”  the 
costume  of  the  Persian  queen  is  thus  described ; 

“  Her  dress  was  rendered  so  cumbersome  by 
the  quantity  of  jewels  embroidered  u()on  it, 


that  she  could  scarcely  move  under  its  weighL 
Her  trowsers,  in  particular,  were  so  rngrafled 
with  pearls,  that  they  looked  more  like  a  (>iooe 
of  mosaic  than  wearing  apparel.  Padded  with 
Cotton  inside,  stiffened  by  cloth  of  gold  without, 
they  wen:  so  fashioned  as  to  exclude  the  {wssi- 
bility  of  discovering  the  shape  of  the  leg,  and 
kept  it  eiised  u{),  as  it  were,  in  the  sha{)e  of  a 
column.” 

He  also  mentions  that  the  queen’s  daughter, 
who  was  eelebruted  throughout  the  country  for 
her  beauty,  was  gicatly  disfigured  in  the  eyes 
of  a  Euroyiean  by  the  immense  quantity  of  red 
aud  w  bite  (mint  with  which  her  face  was  daubed, 
and  that  her  eyebrows,  which  were  arched, 
were  connected  over  the  nose  bv  a  great  stri|>e 
of  black  paint,  and  her  eyelids  and  lashin 
strongly  tinged  with  antimony. 

The  ordinary  dress  of  a  Persian  female  con¬ 
sists,  when  in-«loors,  of  a  large  black  silk  hand¬ 
kerchief  round  the  head,  a  gown  which  descend! 
to  the  knee>,  a  pair  uf  loose  trowsera,  and 
green  light-heeled  slip|)ers. 

The  interview  of  the  English  ambassadreaa 
with  the  Queen  of  Persia  is  mentioned  in  these 
I  words  by  an  Eastern  traveller :  “  The  ambaan- 
I  dress  was  introduced  into  a  large  o(>en  room, 
j  at  one  corner  of  which  was  seated  the  queen, 

I  dressed  out  in  truly  i’ersiau  splendour.  La^ 
gilded  knots  ap|iearedon  her  head-dress,  which 
was  of  great  size,  luiil  the  other  parts  of  her 
attire,  like  that  of  Zobeide,  the  Caliph’s 
favourite  in  the  ‘Arabian  Nights,’  were  so 
loaded  with  jewals,  that  she  conld  scarcely 
walk.  In  a  comer  of  the  room  stood  some  of 
the  king’s  children,  so  stiffened  out  with  bro¬ 
cade,  velvet,  furs,  and  jewellery  that  they  almost 
looked  like  fixtures.  Great  numbers  of  women 
were  ranged  in  rows  without  the  room,  all 
ornamented  with  jewellery.” 

'Pho  liest owing  of  dresses  is  a  mark  of  hononr 
constantly  {iractised  in  Persia,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  customs  of  Ilastem  nations ; 
it  is  mentioned  both  in  sacred  and  profane  his¬ 
tory.  We  learn  how  great  was  the  distinction 
of  giving  a  mat  that  had  been  worn,  bv  what 
is  recorded  of  Jonathan’s  love  for  David. 
“  And  Jonathan  strip(>ed  himself  of  the  robe 
that  was  upon  him,  and  gave  it  to  David  ;  and 
his  gamients,  even  to  his  sword,  and  to  his 
bow,  and  to  bis  girdle.”  (1  Samuel  xviii.  4.) 
And  in  Esther  also  (ch.  vi.  7,  8),  we  ren^ 
“  And  llamaii  answerM  the  king,  Eor  the  man 
whuiii  the  king  delightrth  to  honour,  let  the 
royal  n{i{>nrel  Ih'  brought  which  the  king  uaeth 
to  wear.” 

The  maidens  of  Yezd,  a  town  situated  near 
the  Ghebers’  ‘‘  holy  mountain,”  wear  a  head- 
dreia  composed  of  a  light  gold  chain-work  set 
with  small  pearls,  with  a  thin  ^Id  plate  hang¬ 
ing  from  the  side,  about  the  sise  of  a  crown- 
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“  ILiy  Heavea  blesa  yoa!”  the  nid  with  energy; 
“  you  hare  my  eTerlsating  gratitude.” 

”  And  mine,”  suid  Rustic,  iu  a  voice  that 
showed  how  muHi  she  felt  hit  kindness. 

Egerton  wished  hi  express  his  tiinnks,  but 
the  words  died  on  his  lips ;  and  anxious  as  well 
to  hide  bis  emuliuit  as  to  obey  Rosalie's  wish, 
he  turned  away  abruptly,  and  hasUmed  from 
the  room.  Slowly  he  bent  his  steps  towards  the 
castle.  The  scene  he  had  just  witnessed  left 
an  impression  of  sadness  on  his  mind  which  he 
vainly  sought  to  conquer  ;  and  when  his  friends 
lenurkcd  his  unusually  abstracted  manner,  he 
pleaded  lieadache  as  an  excuse,  and  retired  early 
to  his  own  apartment.  A  mother's  apprehen¬ 
sions  are  not  easily  removed,  however,  and  Mrs. 
Egerton  would  have  followed  to  enquire  into 
the  cause  of  his  dejection  had  nut  Mr.  Egerton 
detained  her. 

“That  something  distresses  him,'’  he  said, 
“  we  cannot  doubt,  but  it  is  something  which 
he  eannot  diselose  to  us  at  present.  My  eon- 
idence  in  his  honour  is  so  unlimited  that  I  feel 
certain  all  will  yet  be  satisfactorily  explained.” 

The  accustomed  hour  next  morning  found 
him  again  on  his  way  to  the  cottage,  hut  when 
he  reached  the  gate  and  Jenkins  appeared,  he 
almost  feared  to  ask  whether  the  lady  were  still 
alive.  He  was  relieved  hy  hearing  she  had 
been  more  composed  since  he  left  her,  und 
that  slie  was  Uien  better.  On  entering  the 
house  Jenkins  led  the  way  to  tlie  room  where 
he  and  his  wife  usually  sat,  and  Egerton  was 
surprised  to  lind  it  occupied  by  a  gentleman 
who  was  a  stranger  to  him. 

“  This  is  Mr.  Egerton,  sir,”  said  Jrnkins.  as 
Prank  entered,  “the  young  gentleman  who  luu 
been  so  kind  to  my  mistress.”  He  then  clnrsed 
the  door  and  left  them  together. 

A  look  of  stern  displeasure  sat  on  the  stran¬ 
ger’s  brow,  hut  Prank  thought  he  conid  read  a 
different  expn^sion  underneath  ;  and,  besides, 
his  features  reaeinhled  thosaof  Rosalie's  so  miicli 
that  he  could  nut  look  at  him  without  feeling 
prepossessed  in  his  favour. 

He  said,  “  Young  gentleman,  1  am  told  your 
kindness  to  the  unhappy  lady  who  is  confined 
here,  lias  done  much  toward  the  reeoveiy  of 
her  reason,  and  I  am  thankful  for  the  benefit 
thus  conferred  upon  her.  My  gratitude,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  oounterhalsnee  the  resentment 
which  I  feel  against  you  fur  having  stolen  on 
her  privacy,  and  1  demand  by  what  right  yon 
have  forced  admittance  for  yourself  where  your 
company  was  not  desired  P” 

Frank  felt  embarrassed,  but  in  the  ingenuous 
manner  which  always  characterised  him  he 
rephed,  “  1  frankly  confess  to  you  that  curiosity 
broaght  me  hither  at  first;  and  that  shame 
made  me  acquainted  with  the  secret  by  which  I 
obtained  admittance.  I  aoknowledge  that  my 


conduct  has  been  rash  and  iuconiiderate,  and  I  I 
can  plead  uc  excuse  fur  it.  I  solemnly  declam, 
however,  that  your  secret  has  been  kept  in¬ 
violably,  as  far  as  it  is  known  to  me,  and  that  1 
shall  continue  to  keep  it  so,  if  it  bo  your  desire.” 

The  stranger's  brow  relaxed,  aud  he  spoke 
less  sternly  in  reiily ;  “  1  lielieve  your  assertion, 
and  accept  your  promise  with  every  reliance 
on  its  fulfilment.  Y'et,  tell  me,  young  man,  i 
when  your  curiosity  was  satisfied,  why  did  you 
return  hither.  Why  did  you  increase  your  | 
fault  by  persevering  in  it?” 

“  I  answer  bv  appealing  to  your  own 
feelings.”  said  Egerton,  “whether  you  could 
have  lieheld  the  sufferings  of  the  lady  here 
without  endeavouring  to  relitrve  them.  I  have, 

I  think,  been  useful  to  her ;  snfl'er  that  to  be 
my  ajHilogy  for  eontinuing  my  visits  when 
they  were  uncalleil  for.  My  two  interviews 
with  the  young  Indy  were  quife  accidental,  nor 
did  I  return  hi-day  in  the  hope  of  seeing  her 
again.  I  have  acted  an  inconsiderate,  bnt  1 
should  scorn  to  act  a  dishonourabh  part.” 

“  Y'ou  have  disarmed  my  resentment,”  said 
the  stranger,  in  a  still  more  softened  accent, 

“  and  1  will  nut  withhold  from  you  my  con¬ 
fidence  if  you  are  satisfied  to  receive  it  under 
a  pledge  of  sccresy.” 

Kgerton’s  countenance  beamed  with  delight 
at  the  prospeel  of  having  the  mystery',  which 
he  lonfM  so  ardently  to  know,  thus  revealed. 

He  paused,  however,  for  a  moment,  and  then 
said,  “  Y'ou  will  not,  1  hope,  deny  me  permission 
to  make  your  st.iry  known  to  my  father  and 
mother?  1  can  answer  for  their  secresy  as 
confidently  as  for  my  own.” 

“  No,”  the  stranger  answered,  “  I  will  reveal 
my  history  to  you — but  to  you  akme !” 

“  Then,”  said  Egerton,  with  great  emotion, 

“  1  must  decline  your  proffered  kindness.  My 
parents  already  suspect  me  of  not  dealing 
openly  with  them,  and  I  cannot  increase  their 
susiuciuns  without  removing  them.” 

The  stranger  apjicared  much  agitated.  He 
walked  np  and  down  the  room  for  a  short 
time,  as  if  debating  how  it  were  beat  to  act. 

At  length  he  stopped  before  his  companion, 
and  said,  “The  parents  of  such  a  sun  could 
not  lietray  the  unfortunate.  1  give  my  secret 
into  your  power,  therefore— nse  it  at  your  dis¬ 
cretion.  I  am  Wallingford,  the  hanker  !” 

“Wallingford!”  exclaimed  Egerton,  in  a 
tone  of  horror ;  “  Wallingford !”  he  repeated ; 
and,  staggering  back  a  few  paces,  he  remained 
speechless ;  for  he  knew  that  Mr.  Wallingford 
had  lieen  a  hanker  in  London,  that  for  the 
crime  of  forgery  hr  had  been  Med,  and  eon- 
demned  to  transportation  for  life,  hut  that 
having  escaped  from  prison,  he  had  found 
safety  in  a  hazardous  flight. 

{To  bt  emuAudii  «h  (mr  iMzt.) 
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waiit,  thoae  atandard  pointa  of  beauty  with 
moat  nationa. 

And  now  we  must  say  a  few  words  of 

The  maids,  whom  kinirs  are  proud  to  cuU 
From  fair  Cirvaaaia’a  vales ; 

they  whose  cliarms  the  historian  from  the 
earliest  times  has  immortalised,  and  the  poets 


sung.  The  costume  of  these  houris  is  simple, 
und  not  remarkable  for  beauty.  It  consists  in 
a  long  loose  rawn  of  divers  colours,  tied  about 
the  waist  with  a  sash.  The  hair  is  worn  in 
tresses,  which  hang  on  each  side  of  the  face, 
'■urmounted  by  a  black  coif,  over  which  is 
placed  a  white  cloth,  which  passes  under  the 
i'liin,  where  it  is  tied  in  a  Imw. 

The  unrivalled  excellence  of  the  manufactures 
of  Cashmere  is  attributed  to  certain  probities 
in  the  water  of  that  country,  for,  altliough 
great  pains  have  been  taken  to  manufacture 
similar  shawls  at  Patna,  Agra,  and  Lahore, 
they  never  have  the  delicate  texture  and  soft* 
ness  of  those  of  Cashmere.  Sir  A.  Bumes,  in 
the  description  of  his  journey  through  the  vals 
of  Cashmere,  says,  “Our  reproach  to  the 
Mohammedan  countries  became  evident  daily, 
and  showed  itself  in  nothing  more  than  the 


costume  of  the  women,  many  of  whom  we  now 
met  veiled.  One  girl  whom  we  saw  on  the 
road  had  a  canopy  of  red  cloth  erected  over  her 
on  horseback,  which  had  a  ludicrous  api>earance. 
It  seemed  to  be  a  framework  of  wood  ;  but,  as 
the  cloth  concealed  every  thing  as  well  as  tbs 
countenance  of  the  fair  lady,  I  did  not  discover 
the  contrivance.  The  costume  of  the  unveiled 
portion  of  the  sex  had  likewise  undergone  a 
!  chanw.  They  wore  wide  blue  trowsers,  tied 
tightly  at  the  ankle,  and  which  taper  down  and 
have  a  graceful  appearance.  A  narrow  web 
of  cloth,  sixty  yards  long,  is  sometimes  nsed  in 
I  a  single  pair,  fur  one  fold  falls  upon  the  other.” 

Over  the  hair,  which  is  worn  in  a  single 
I  braid,  they  phure  a  cap  generally  of  a  crimson 
'  colour,  to  the  back  of  which  is  attarhed  a  tri¬ 
angular  curtain  of  the  same  stulT,  which  falls 
upon  the  shoulders  and  conceals  much  of  the 
hair ;  round  the  lower  edge  of  the  cap  is  folded 
a  shawl  or  piece  ut  cottou  or  woollen  clotli, 
which  gives  k  much  thewp|)earauce  of  a  turban. 
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Born  in  Deceiulier,  1805,  in  Sharon,  Wind¬ 
sor  County,  State  of  Vermont,  Joe  Smith  re¬ 
moved  with  his  lather,  aliout  1S15,  to  a  small 
farm  in  Palmyra,  Wayne  County,  New  York, 
and  assisted  him  on  the  farm  till  1826.  He 
received  little  education,  rend  indifferently, 
wrote  and  spelt  badly,  knew  little  of  arithmetic, 
and  in  all  other  branches  of  learning  he  was,  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  exceedingly  ignorant. 

His  own  account  of  his  religious  progress  is 
that,  as  early  as  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  began 
to  have  serious  ideas  regarding  the  future  state ; 
tiiat  he  gut  into  occasional  extasies ;  and  that, 
iu  1828,  during  one  of  these  extasies,  he  was 
visited  by  an  angel,  who  told  him  that  his  sins 
were  forgiven — that  the  time  was  at  hand  when 
the  Gospel  in  its  fulness  was  to  be  preached  to 
all  nations — that  the  American  Indians  were  a 
remnant  of  Israel,  who,  when  they  first  emi¬ 
grated  to  America,  were  uii  enlightened  people, 
possessing  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and 
enjoying  his  favour — that  the  prophets  and 
inspired  writers  among  them  had  kept  a  history 
or  record  of  their  proceedings — that  these 
records  were  safely  deposited — and  that,  if 
faithful,  he  was  to  be  the  favoured  instrument 
fur  bringing  them  to  light. 

On  the  following  day,  according  to  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  angel,  hr  went  to  a  hill  whiciv 
he  calls  Cumurah,iu  Palmyra  township,  AVayn* 
County,  and  there,  iu  a  stone  chest,  after  a 
litBe  digging,  he  saw  the  records ;  but  it  was 
nut  till  four  years  after,  in  September,  1827, 
that  “the  angel  of  the  Lord  delivered  the 
records  into  bis  hands.” 

“These  records  were  engraved  on  plates 
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pieor,  on  which  is  inscribed  an  Arabian  prayer, 
thus  described  by  Moore ; — 

A  licht  golden  rhnin-work  round  her  hair. 

Sum  as  the  maids  of  Yrsd  and  Shiras  wear, 
From  which,  on  either  side,  irra<tefully  bung 
A  golden  amulet,  in  the  Arab  tongue 
Engraren.o’cr.  with  some  immortal  line 
From  Holy  W rit,  or  bard  scarce  less  divine. 

The  females  of  Khorassan  wear  ear-rin^  of 
very  large  dimensions,  with  great  quantities  of 
tarqnoises  suspended  from  them,  for  these 
stones  are  of  but  little  value. 

In  that  delightfiil  province  of  the  Sun, 

The  first  ot  Persian  lands  he  shines  upon. 
Where  all  the  loveliest  children  of  his  beam, 
Flow*rets  and  firuits,  blush  over  every  stream ; 
And,  fsirest  of  all  streams,  the  Murga  roves 
Among  Miron’s  bright  palaces  and  groves. 

We  mnst  not  take  leave  of  the  fair  sex  of 
Persia  without  mentioning  the  Squadanus,  or 
Bebees,  the  female  descendants  of  Mohammed, 
who  go  abont  veiled,  or  rather  with  a  long 
white  robe  thrown  over  the  whole  body, 
having  netted  orifices  before  the  eyes  and 
month. 

•  *  *  a  • 

“  When  Lalla  Kookh  rose  in  the  morning, 
and  her  ladies  came  round  her  to  assist  in  the 


ai^ustiuent  of  the  bridal  ornaments,  they 
thought  tbev  had  never  seen  her  look  half  so 
beautiful.  What  she  had  lost  of  the  bloom 
and  radiance  of  her  charms  was  more  than 
made  up  by  that  intellectnal  expression,  that 


soul  in  the  eyes,  which  is  worth  all  the  rest  of 
loveliness.  When  they  had  tinged  her  fingers  j 
with  the  henna  leaf,  and  placed  upon  her  brow  { 
a  small  coronet  of  jewels  of  the  snape  worn  by 
the  ancient  queens  of  Bncharia,  they  flung  over 
her  head  the  rose-coloured  bridal  veil,  and  she 
proceeded  to  the  barge  that  was  to  convey  her 
across  the  lake.” 

The  ladies  of  Circassia  sometimes  appear 
abroad  on  horseback,  riding  like  men,  or  on 
foot,  bnt  always  veiled,  not  only  with  a  muslin 
screen,  through  which  at  times  a  transient 
glimpse  of  a  pretty  fisce  may  be  caught,  but 
often  with  an  impenetrable  veil  of  black  hair¬ 
cloth.  They  wear  the  same  pelisses  as  the 
men,  only  that  the  sleeves,  instead  of  being 
used  as  .such,  are  tucked  together  and  tied 
behind.  They  also  wear,  even  in  the  house, 
huge  Hessian  boots  made  of  velvet,  and  highly 
ornamented.  They  braid  their  hair,  and  let  it 
hang  in  tresses  down  their  shoulders  ;  on  the 
head  they  wear  a  large  white  turban,  but  a 
veil  covers  the  face.  The  exhibition  of  beauty, 
in  which  so  much  of  a  woman’s  time  is  spent 
in  more  favoured  countries,  is  here  unknown. 

A  bride  wears  a  rose-coloured  veil  on  her  mar¬ 
riage  day. 

Deep  blue  is  the  distinctive  mark  of  mourn¬ 
ing  in  this  country. 

In  that  deep  blue,  melancholy  dress 

Bokhara’s  maidens  wear  in  mindfulness 

Of  friends  or  kindred,  dead  or  far  away. 

The  Tnrkomans  are  a  warlike  and  handsome 
race.  They  wear  the  talpak,  a  st^uare  or  con¬ 
ical  black  skull-cap  of  sheep-skin,  which  is 
about  a  foot  in  height,  and  much  more  becom¬ 
ing  for  a  warrior  than  a  turban.  They  are 
very  partial  to  bright  colours,  and  generally 
chouse  light  red,  green  or  yellow  lor  their 
flowing  chumpkans,  or  pelisses.  Ixiug  brow  n 
boots  are  universally  worn. 

To  the  ladies  of  this  tribe  belonged  the 
beautiful  and  delicate  Roxana,  the  bewitching 
queen  of  Alexander,  that  Peri  of  the  East 
whose  beauty,  like  the  perfume  of  the  rose,  is 
remembered  with  pleasure  long  after  the  casket 
which  enshrined  it  is  mouldered  in  the  dust. 
They  wear  a  head-dress  consisting  of  a  lofty 
white  turban,  shaped  like  a  military  shako,  but 
still  higher,  over  which  they  throw  a  red  or 
white  scarf  that  falls  in  folds  down  to  the  waist. 
As  these  ladies  are  generally  rather  on  a  large 
scale  this  head-dress  becomes  them. 

They  attach  a  variety  of  ornaments  to  their 
hair,  which  hangs  in  tresses  over  their  shoul¬ 
ders.  Unlike  most  other  Eastern  women,  they 
do  not  consider  a  veil  a  necessary  appends^  to 
their  dress.  Tlie  rest  of  their  costume  consists 
of  a  long  gown  of  a  bright  colour,  that  reaches 
to  the  ankle,  and  conceals  both  it  and  the 
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which  had  the  appearauce  of  cold,  were  (even 
by  eight  ioclies  ia  size,  and  thinner  than 
eonunon  tin,  and  were  covered  on  both  aidt-s 
with  Egyptian  eliaracters,  amall  and  beauti- 
fally  engraved.  They  were  bonnil  together  in 
a  volame  like  the  leaves  of  a  Ijook,  and  were 
faatened  at  one  edge  with  three  rings  running 
throagh  the  whole.  The  volume  was  about  | 
six  inches  in  thickness,  bore  many  marks  of 
antiquity,  and  part  of  it  was  sealed.  With  the  , 
records  was  found  a  curious  instrument,  called 
by  the.  ancients  Urim  and  Thnmmini,  which 
coasisted  of  two  trauspiirent  stones,  clear  as  ; 
crystal,  and  set  in  two  rims  of  a  bow a  pnir  ; 
of  pebble  spectacles,  in  other  words,  or  “  helps  i 
to  read”  unknown  tongues. 

The  rc])ort  of  his  discovery  having  got  I 
abroad,  liis  house  was  beset,  he  was  niobb^, 
and  his  life  was  endangered  by  persons  who  j 
wished  to  possess  themselves  of  the  plates.  I 
He  therefore  ])acked  up  his  goods,  concealed  { 
the  plates  in  a  barrel  of  beans,  .and  proceeded  { 
neross  the  country  to  the  northern  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  near  the  Susquehaunah  river, 
where  his  father-in-law  resided.  Here,  “  by 
the  gift  and  power  of  God,  through  the  means 
of  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  he  began  to  trans¬ 
late  the  record ;  and,  being  a  ]ioor  writer,  he 
employed  a  scribe  to  write  the  translation  as  it 
came  from  his  m<>uth.”  In  1S30  a  large 
edition  of  the  “  Book  of  Mormon”  was  pnb- 
liahed.  It  professes  to  be  an  abridgment  of  tl>e 
records  made  bv  the  prophet  Mormon  of  the 
people  of  the  Kepliites,  and  left  to  his  son 
Moroni  to  finish.  It  is  regarded  by  the  Latter¬ 
ly  Saints  with  the  same  veneration  as  the 
New  Testament  is  among  Christians. 

The  Church  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  was  ; 
organised  on  the  6th  of  April,  1830,  at  Man-  ; 
Chester,  in  Ontario  County,  New  York.  Its 
anmbers  at  first  were  few,  but  they  rapidly  , 
increased,  and  in  1833  removed  to  the  State  of 
Mitaouri,  and  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  in 
Jackson  County.  Here  their  neighbours  tarred 
and  feathered  some,  killed  others,  and  com- 

eed  the  whole  to  remove,  'fliey  then  esta-  ' 
hed  themselves  in  Clay  County,  in  the  same  , 
State,  hut  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
From  this  place,  again,  in  1835,  they  removed  | 
eastward  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  settled  at  Kirt- 
land,  in  Geauga  County,  about  twenty  miles 
from  Cleveland,  and  began  to  build  a  temple, 
upon  which  sixty  thousand  dollars  w'crc  ex¬ 
pended.  At  Kirtland  a  bank  was  incorporated 
by  Joe  and  his  friends,  property  was  bought 
with  its  notes,  and  settled  upon  the  Saints ; 
after  which  the  bank  failed — as  many  others 
did  abont  the  same  time — and  Ohio  became  too 
hot  for  the  Mormons.  Again,  therefore,  the 
Prophet,  his  apostles,  and  a  great  body  of  the 
Saints  left  their  home  and  temple,  went  west¬ 


ward  a  second  time  to  the  State  of  Missonri, 
purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Caldwril 
County,  in  Missouri,  and  built  the  city  of  the 
“  far  West.”  Here  difficulties  soon  lieset  them, 
and  in  August,  1838,  became  so  serious  that 
tlic  military  were  called  in ;  and  the  Mor¬ 
mons  were  finally  driven,  unjustly,  harshly,  and 
oppressively,  by  force  of  arms,  from  the  State 
of  Missouri,  and  sought  protection  in  the  State 
of  Illinois,  on  the  eastern  hunk  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi.  They  were  well  received  in  this  State; 
and  after  wandering  for  some  time — while  their 
leader,  Joe  Smith,  was  in  jail — they  bought  a 
beautiful  tract  of  land  ia  Hancock  County,  and, 
in  the  spring  of  1840,  began  to  build  the  city 
and  temple  of  Nauvoo.  The  Legislature  of 
Illinois  at  first  pawed  an  act  giving  great,  and, 
probably,  ipjadicious  privileges  to  this  city, 
which,  in  1844,  was  already  the  largest  in  the 
State,  and  contained  a  Mpalation  of  about 
twenty  thousand  souls.  The  temple,  too,  was 
of  great  sire  and  magnifiocuce,  lieing  128  feet 
lung  and  77  feet  higli,  and  stood  on  an  elevated 
situation,  from  which  it  was  visible  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles.  In  the 
interior  was  an  immense  buptisinal  font,  in 
imitation  of  the  brazen  sea  of  Solomon — “a 
stone  reservoir  resting  upon  the  backs  of 
twelve  oxen,  also  cut  out  of  stone,  and  ns  large 
as  life.” 


But  persecution  followed  them  to  Illinois, 
provoked  in  some  degree,  no  doubt,  by  their 
own  behaviour,  especially  in  making  iind  carry¬ 
ing  into  effect  city  ordinances,  which  were 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  State.  The  people, 
of  the  adjoining  townships  rose  in  arms,  and 
were  joined  by  numbers  of  the  old  enemies  of 
the  Mormons  from  Missouri.  The  militia  were 
called  out ;  and,  to  prevent  farther  evils,  Joe 
Smith  and  one  of  his  brothers,  with  several 
other  influential  Saints,  on  an  assurance  of 
safety  and  protection  from  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  were  induced  to  surrender  themselves  for 
trial  in  respect  of  the  charges  brought  against 
them,  and  were  conducted  to  prison.  Here 
they  were  inconsiderately  left  by  tlie  Governor 
on  the  following  day,  under  a  guard  of  seven  or 
eight  men.  These  were  overpowered  the  same 
afternoon  by  an  armed  mob,  who  killed  Joe 
Smith  and  his  brother,  and  then  made  their 
escape.  After  this,  the  Mormons  reraaused  a 
short  time  longer  in  the  Holy  City;  but  the 
wound  was  too  deep-seated  to  admit  of  per¬ 
manent  quiet  on  either  part,  and  they  were  at 
last  driven  out  by  force,  and  compelled  to 
abandon  or  sacrifice  their  property.  Such  as 
escaped  this  last  persecution,  after  traversing 
the  ooundless  nrairics,  the  deserts  of  the  far 
West,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  appear  at  last 
to  have  found  a  resting-place  near  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,  in  Oregon.  They  are  increasing 
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faster  since  this  Inst  catastrophe  than  ever; 
and  are  daily  receiving  large  accessions  of  new 
members  from  Europe,  especially  from  Great 
Britain.  They  form  the  nucleus  of  the  new 
State  of  Utah.  1 

The  “  Book  of  Mormon,”  which  is  the 
written  guide  of  this  new  sect,  consists  of  a  ^ 
series  of  professedly  historical  books — a  desul-  ; 
tory  and  feeble  imitation  of  the  Jeansh  chro-  i 
nicses  and  pmphetical  books — in  which,  for  the 
poetry  and  warnings  of  the  ancient  propliets, 
are  substituted  a  succession  of  unconnected 
rhapsodies  and  repetitions,  such  as  might  form 
the  perorations  of  ranting  addresses  by  a  field 
preaclier  to  a  very  ignorant  audience. 

The  book,  in  the  edition  we  imssess,  consists 
in  all  of  6.34  pages,  of  which  the  first  obO 
contain  the  history  of  a  fictitious  personage 
called  Lehi,  and  that  of  his  descendants  for  the 
space  of  a  thousand  years. 

This  Lehi,  a  descendant  of  Joseph  the  sun  of 
Jacob,  with  his  family,  left  Jerusalem  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  OOf)  years 
before  Christ.,  and,  parsing  the  Red  Sea, 
journeyed  eastward  for  eight  year  :till  they 
reached  the  shore  of  a  wide  sea.  There  they 
built  a  ship,  and,  embarking,  were  carried  at 
len^h  to  the  promised  land,  where  they  settled 
and  multiplied.  Among  the  sons  of  Isdii  one 
was  called  Laman  and  another  Nephi.  'I'he 
former  was  wicked,  and  a  dislmliever  in  the  law 
of  Moses  and  the  prophets ;  the  latter  obedient 
and  faithful,  and  a  believer  in  the  ruining  of 
Christ.  Under  the  leadership  of  these  two 
opposing  brothers,  the  rest  of  the  family  and 

i  their  descendants  ranged  themselves,  forming 
the  Lamauites  and  the  Nepbites,  between  whom 
wars  and  perpetual  hostilities  arose.  The 
Lamanites  were  idle  hunters,  living  in  tents, 
eating  raw  flesh,  and  having  only  a  girdle 
round  their  loins.  The  skin  of  Lamaii  and  his 
followers  became  black ;  while  that  of  Nephi 
and  his  people,  who  tilled  the  land,  retained  its 
original  whiteness.  As  with  the  Jews,  the 
Nephites  were  successful  when  they  were  obe- 

I  client  to  the  law ;  and  when  they  fell  away  to 
disobedience  and  wickedness,  the  Lamanites  had 
the  better,  and  put  many  to  death.  At  the  end 
of  about  400  years,  a  portion  of  the  righteous 
Nephites  under  Mosiah,  having  left  their  land, 
travelled  far  across  the  wilderness,  and  dis¬ 
covered  the  city  of  Zarahcmla,  which  was 
peopled  by  the  descendants  of  a  colony  of  Jews 
who  had  wandered  from  Jemsalem  when  King 
Zedekiah  was  carried  away  captive  to  Babylon, 
twelve  years  after  the  emigration  of  Lehi. 
But  they  were  heathens,  possessed  no  copy  of 
the  law,  and  had  corrupted  their  language. 
"Hiey  reeeived  the  Nephites  warmly,  however, 
learned  their  language,  and  gladly  accepted  the  I 
law  of  Moses.  | 


This  ooenpies  168  pages.  The  history  of  th^ 
next  200  years  follows  this  new  people,  and 
that  of  occasional  converts  from  the  Lamanitee 
— called  still  by  the  general  name  of  Nephites — 
in  their  struggles  with  the  lianianites,  and  the 
alternations  of  defeat  and  success  which  accom¬ 
pany  disobedience  or  the  contrary,  'ttiie  oc¬ 
cupies  several  books,  and  brings  us  to  the  486th 
page,  and  the  period  of  the  birth  of  Christ. 
This  event  is  signified  to  the  people  of  Zara' 
hernia  by  a  great  light,  which  made  the  night 
as  light  as  mid-day.  And  thirty-three  years 
after  there  was  darkness  for  three  days,  and 
thuiiderings  and  earthquakes,  and  the  destme- 
tion  of  cities  and  people.  This  was  a  sign  of 
the  Crucifixion.  Soon  after  this,  Christ  himself 
appears  to  this|)euple  of  Zarahemlain  America, 
repeats  to  them  in  lung  luldresses  the  substance 
of  his  numerous  sayings  and  discourses,  as 
recorded  by  the  apostles,  chooses  twelve  to  go 
forth  and  preach  and  baptise,  and  then  disap¬ 
pears.  On  occasion  of  if  great  baptising  by  the 
i  apostles,  however,  he  appears  again,  imparts 
I  the  Holy  Spirit  to  all,  makes  long  discouraes, 
and  disappears ;  and,  finally,  to  the  apostles 
themselves  he  appears  a  third  time,  and  ad- 
,  dresses  them  in  ill-assorted  extracts  and  para¬ 
phrases  of  his  New  Testament  sayings. 

I  The  account  of  these  visits  of  our  Saviour  to 
i  the  American  Nephites,  and  of  his  sayings, 

I  occupies  about  forty-eigbt  pages.  For  about 
I  -MX)  years,  the  Christian  doctrine  and  church 
j  thns  planted  among  the  Nephites  had  various 
I  fortune ;  increasing  at  first,  and  pro.spering, 
but,  as  corruptions  came  in,  encountering  ad¬ 
versity.  The  Lamanites  were  still  their  fierce 
enemies ;  and  ns  wickedness  and  corrnpt  doe- 
trine  began  to  prevail  among  the  Christians, 
I  the  Lamanites  gained  more  advantage.  It 
would  appear,  from  Joe  Smith's  descriptioaa, 
that  he  means  the  war  to  have  begun  at  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  where  the  Nephites  were 
i  settled,  and  occupied  the  country  to  the  north, 
while  the  Lamanites  lived  south  of  the  isthmus. 

’  From  the  isthmus  the  Nephites  were  gradually 
driven  toward  the  cast,  till  finally,  at  the  hill  of 
Cumorah,  near  Palmyra,  in  Wayne  County, 
western  New  York,  the  last  battle  was  fought, 

\  in  which,  with  the  loss  of  230,000  fighUng- 
I  men,  the  Nephites  were  exterminated !  Among 
I  the  very  few  survivors  was  Moroni,  the  last  of 
I  the  scribes,  who  deposited  in  this  hill  the  metal 
j  plates  which  the  virtuous  Joe  .Smith  was 
I  selected  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  the  angeL 
!  'Phis  occupies  to  the  580th  page. 

But  now,  in  the  Book  of  Ether,  which 
follows,  Joe  becomes  more  bold,  and  goes  hack 
to  the  tower  of  Babel  for  another  tribe  of  fair 
people,  whom  he  brings  over  and  settles  in 
America.  At  the  confusion  of  the  languages. 
Ether  and  his  brethren  journeyed  to  the  great 
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■ea,  and,  after  a  aojoam  of  four  years  on  tlie 
shore,  built  boats  under  the  Dirine  direction, 
water-tiglit,  and  covered  over  like  walnuts,  with 
a  brifrkt  stone  in  each  end  to  pve  light !  And 
when  they  had  embarked  in  their  tight  boats, 
a  strong  wind  arose,  blowing  toward  the  pro- 
nsised  lud.and  for  314  days  it  blew  them  along 
the  water,  till  they  arrived  safe  at  the  shore. 
Here,  like  the  sons  of  Lehi,  tliey  increased  and 
prospered,  and  had  kings,  and  prophets,  and  I 
wars,  and  were  split  into  parties,  who  fought  I 
with  each  other.  Finally,  Shir,  rose  in  re>  I 
bellion  against  Coriantnmr,  the  last  king,  and  I 
they  fou^t  with  alternate  success  till  two  mil-  | 
lions  of  mighty  men,  with  their  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren,  had  been  slain !  And,  after  this,  all  the  ^ 
people  were  gathered  either  on  the  one  side  or  i 
the  other,  and  fought  for  many  days  till  only  ; 
Coriantuinr  alone  remained  alive  !  i 

This  foolish  history  is  w  ritten  with  the  pro-  I 
fessedly  religious  purpose  of  showing  the  punish¬ 
ment  from  the  hand  of  God  which  wicked 
behaviour  certainly  entails ;  and,  with  some 
trifling  moralities  of  Moroni,  completes  the 
“Book  of  Mormon.” 

Joseph  Smith  does  not  affect  in  this  gospel 
of  his  to  bring  in  any  new  doctrine  or  to  super¬ 
sede  the  Bible,  but  to  restore  “  many  plain  and 
precious  things  which  have  been  taken  away 
from  the  first  book  by  the  abominable  church, 
the  Mother  of  Harlots.”  It  is  full  of  siUi- 
nesses,  follies,  and  anachronisms ;  but  1  have 
not  di^vered,  in  my  cursory  review,  any  of 
the  immoralities  or  positive  licentiousness  which 
he  himself  practised  directly  inculcated.  He 
teaches  faith  in  Christ,  human  depravity,  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  doctrine  of  the 
IVinity,  of  the  atonement,  and  of  salvation 
only  through  Christ.  He  recommends  the 
sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper ; 
and,  whatever  his  own  conduct  and  that  of  his 
people  may  be,  certainly  in  his  book  prohibits 
polygamy  and  priestcraft. 

The  wickedness  of  his  book  consists  in  its 
being  a  lie  from  bennning  to  end,  and  of  him¬ 
self  in  being  throughout  an  impostor.  Pretend¬ 
ing  to  be  a  “seer” — which,  he  says,  is  greater 
than  a  prophet — he  puts  into  the  hands  of  his 
followers  a  work  of  pure  invention  as  a  religious 
guide  inspired  by  God,  and  which,  among  his 
followers,  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  Bible. 
Hiough  an  ignorant  man,  he  was  possessed  of 
much  shrewdness.  He  courted  persecution ; 
though  be  hoped  to  profit,  not  to  die  by  it. 
Unfortunately,  his  enemies,  by  their  incon¬ 
siderate  persecution,  have  made  him  a  martyr 
for  his  opinions,  and  have  given  a  stability  to 
his  sect  which  nothing  may  now  be  able  to 
shake.  It  was  urged  by  Smith  himself  that  j 
the  New  World  was  as  deserving  of  a  direct  | 
revelation  as  the  Old ;  and  his  usciples  press 


;  upon  their  hearers  that,  as  an  Ameruxm  fectU- 
turn,  this  system  has  peculiar  claims  upon  their 
regard  and  acceptance.  The  feeling  of  nation¬ 
ality  being  thus  connected  with  the  new  sect, 
weak-minded  native-born  Americans  might  be 
swayed  by  patriotic  motives  in  connecting 
themselves  with  it ;  but  niost  numerous  acces¬ 
sions  are  lieing  made  to  the  body  in  their  new 
home  by  converts  procet'diug  from  England.* 
Under  the  name  of  the  “Latter-day  ^ints,” 
professing  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  tlis 
delusions  of  the  system  are  hidden  from  the 
masses  by  the  emissaries  w  ho  have  been  des¬ 
patched  into  various  countries  to  recruit  their 
numbers  among  the  ignorant  and  devoutly- 
inclined  lovers  of  novelty.  Who  can  tell  what 
two  centuries  may  do  in  the  way  of  nving  a 
historical  position  to  this  rising  heresy  P 

CHARADE. 

Wake  with  Aurora,  Eriva  so  fair  I 
When  will  my  first  delight  the  happy  air  t 
Go  forth,  fair  Maiden!  in  the  June-time  morn. 
To  wahdi  the  progress  of  the  waving  corn ; 

Feel  the  toft  zephyr,  as  he  gently  plays. 

Fanning  the  rising  fires  of  Phoebus’  rays  I 
Traverse  tlie  meadow  with  its  spangled  host. 
Whereof  will  Flora  to  the  wild  sylph  boast. 
Music  will  greet  thee  in  the  region  sweet. 

Where  tliou  ’It  my  second  as  incentive  meet. 

In  the  reflection  that  my  first  doth  raise 
Thro’  tender  gratitude  the  morning  praise  1 
So  Shalt  thou  trace  within  the  bosom  more. 

The  charity-enchaining,  stealthy  pow’r 
That  hinders  human  gratefulness,  to  rise— 

As  my  meek  first’s— toward  Elysian  skies. 

As  to  my  whole,  sweet  Eriva  I  ’Us  found 
About  thine  arbour,  in  the  garnished  ground  ; 

It  is  a  fair  production,  passing  sweet. 

That  bustling  bees  do  early  lialt  to  greet. 

Tliou  lov’st  it  with  an  idol-holding  heart. 

As  decorator  playing  fragrant  part  I 
But  althuugli  Flora  finds  thee  here  employ. 

Let  not  a  pastime  e’en  so  sweet  du^troy 
The  germs  of  emanations,  leading  far 
Beyond  the  sparkle  of  Uie  sheenest  star ! 

June  2, 18U.  J.  R. 


ANSWER  TO  CHARADE  IN  LAST  NUMBER. 

Evasion  (Eva-sion).— Correctly  answered  by 
Violet,  M.  M.,  Florence  C.,  Louisa,  A.  R.,  Quip, 
and  Mrs.  S. 


*  It  has  been  stated  that  the  Mormon  emigra¬ 
tion  from  Liverpool  alone,  up  to  the  year  IBSl, 
was  18  500,  and  that  they  have,  on  the  whole,  been 
superior  to  and  bi-tter  provided  than  the  other 
classes  of  emigrants.  Of  course,  many  more  of 
his  sect  must  nave  emigrated  from  other  ports, 
and  many  even  from  the  poit  of  LiverpooL  whose 
faith  and  ulUmatc  desUnatiou  weie  not  known. 
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THE  YARRA-YARRA.* 

RT  ].  ST.  CLEMENT. 

Yaeia-Y  abea,  Hver  flowing— 

Oh,  hlesseil  shall  thy  waters  be; 

Y'arm-Yarr*.  river  flowing— 

The  kindest  bride  that  weds  the  sea. 

Yet,  tls  not  for  the  yellow  gold 
Thou  benr’st  upon  thy  rippling  breast. 

Hut  ’tis  that  here  abides  a  home 
For  misery’s  children  seeking  rest. 

Yarra-Yarra,  river  flowing 
Beneath  the  deep  ccerulean  sky ; 

Yarra-Yarra,  river  flowing. 

Source  of  prayers  to  Him  on  high. 

For  have  not  men  upon  thy  stream 
Revived  a  hope  wlien  well-nigh  dead  ? 

And  leaving  pent-up  streets  iH-hind, 

Have  sought  thy  sunny  bank  instead  ? 

Yarra-Yarra,  river  flowing— 

Waters  with  the  magic  wave— 

Y'arra-Yarra,  rieer  flowing. 

Saviour  from  the  early  grave! 

For  beauty  now  is  on  the  clieek 
That  once  was  wan,  and  thin,  and  pale ; 

And  strength  is  in  the  stalwart  anil. 

That  once  was  sickly,  poor,  and  frail. 


Yarra-Y'arra,  river  flowing. 

Destroyer  of  the  flend  Despair! 
Yarra-Yarra,  river  flowing— 

Foe  to  poverty  and  care— 

Fur  who  can  count  the  grateful  souls. 

The  hearts  that  beat  with  thoughts  of  thee  ? 
For  thou  it  w.as  who  bore  them  far 
From  want,  from  crime,  from  misery. 


Y'arra-Yarra,  river  flowing, 

Cheerer  of  the  tearful  eyt ; 
Yarra-Yarra,  river  flowing. 

Teacher  of  the  road  on  high. 

For  oh !  ran  man  so  graevUss  be. 

As  ne'er  to  think  of  blessings  past  ? 
And  while  he  walks  thy  banks  on  earth. 
Not  strive  to  gain  a  Heaven  at  last? 


Yarra-Yarra,  river  flowing, 

Oh !  blessed  shall  thy  waters  be ! 
Yarra-Yarra,  river  flowing. 

The  kindest  bride  that  w  eds  the  sea. 


*  The  Yans-Yarra,  as  is  prnba'Oy  well  known  to  the 
reader,  is  the  river  on  which  Metboume  is  situated, 
bat  what  perhaps  is  not  to  weil  known  is,  that  Yarra- 
Yarra,  in  the  aboriginal  Australian  language,  means- 
Sowing,  Sowing.  I  can  only  regret  that  my  vertet  are 
not  more  like  the  snbleet. 


I  SSit  nnb  ^Isbom. 

A  TASs^AGE  OF  SHAKfFEAllE  IN  THE  TANEKE 
DIALECT. 

Neow  is  the  wintn  uv  coiir  discontent 
:  Med  nioriotis  summa  by  this  sun  o*  Yockp 
I  An*  All  the  nieouds  thet  leowreii  upun  eour  heouse 
In  the  deep  buzzum  o*  the  oshin  buried ; 

'  Neo«T  air  eour  breows  beound  *ith  victorious 
wreaths; 

Four  breiised  emis  hun)^  up  fer  monimunce : 
Peour  stam  alarums  chanfcra  to  mi  rry  meetinss 
Eour  drettle  marches  to  deliEhtfVil  messures, 
Grim-visaged  war  heth  smeuthed  liis  wrinkled 
front. 

An’  ncowpinstid  o*  mountin’  barebkl  steeds 
i  To  fright  the  fouls  o’  ferfte  edversories, 

,  He  (‘apers  nimly  in  a  lady’s  chamber, 

To  the  lascivious  pleasin’  uv  a  loot. 

Put  this  restriction  on  your  pleasures:  lie  care- 
'  All  that  they  injure  no  being  that  has  life, 
j  Virtue  and  honour  are  such  inseparable  com- 
,  panions,  that  the  heathen  would  admit  no  man 
into  the  Temple  of  Honour  who  did  not  pass  into 
if  through  the  Temple  of  4^irtue. 

A  poor  poet  wished  that  a  sovereign,  like  a  piece 
i  of  scandal,  would  gniw  bigger  every  time  it  circu- 
:  lated. 

Who  is  the  most  tender-hearted  man  in  any 
'  town  Dy’e  give  it  up  ?  The  bell  man  -  Bei^tiiw 
he  will  cry  if  you  give  him  a  shilling. 

I  Chatenuhriand  says— -“In  new  colonies  the 
I  Spaniards hi'gin  by  building  a  church ;  the  French, 
a  ball-room;  and  the  English,  a  tavern** 

“Isay,  Brown,  why  do  you  wear  that 
I  slaicking  bad  hat?”  Bron’n—“  Because  my  wife 
'  says  she  wont  go  out  with  me  till  1  get  a  new  one.** 

I  A  musician  near  Ecclcs,  in  LancaHlure,  one 
George  Sharp,  had  his  name  painteii  on  his  door 
!  thus— G.  S}fii'p,  A  wag  of  a  painter,  who  knew 
I  something  of  music,  early  one  morning  made  the 
,  following  signiticant  undeniable  addition— Is  .^1 
/fat. 

I  Walpole  relates,  aAer  an  execution 
i  malefactors,  a  woman  was  hawking  an  ai'count 
,  of  them,  but  called  them  ninttten.  \  gentleman 
1  said  to  her,  “Why  do  you  say  nmftet%i?  there 
were  but  ci.aAfeei4  hanged.”  She  replied,  “Sir,  I 
I  did  not  know  yon  hud  been  reprieved.” 

!  A  tirietiess  barrister  ought  never  to  bo  blamed, 
for  it  is  decidedly  wrong  to  abuse  n  man  without 
I  a  cause. 

I  **  LfHik  out  for  Sf/MoZ/s/”  as  the  little  girl  re¬ 
marked  to  her  maU-rnal  parent,  when  the  latter 
I  threatened  to  “  stop  ”  the  presenes. 

I  The  most  valuable  thing  a  man  can  wear  next 
his  heart  is  a  faithful  and  doincsticatt  d  wife — 
full  of  truth,  virtue,  constancy,  and  hwc. 

“  A  Breacli  of  Promisi'.”— The  principal  one  of 
Badiijox  to  our  troops. 

“  A  Bill  of  Health.”— Mr.  William  Crumbles, 
when  he  declared,  and  truth AiUy,  **  that  he  ne\er 
was  so  well  in  all  his  born  days,  as  at  present” 

A  gentleman  lately  coming  out  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  found  some  difficulty  in  pressing 
his  way  out:  and,  I’oniing  too  much  in  eontuit 
with  the  gown  of  a  barrister,  the  latter  exclaimH, 
“Do  mind,  sir, don’t  tear  one  to  pieces!”  “No, 
sir,” said  the  gentleman,**  that's  j/our  business, 

I  not  mine.” 
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(fooking,  ^icKling,  anb  ^rtstrbing. 

To  Kbep  Cubeants.— The  boUle*  being  per¬ 
fectly  clean  and  dry,  let  the  currants  be  cut  from 
the  laive  Ntalks  with  the  smallest  bit  of  stalk  to 
each,  tiiat  the  fruk  not  being  wounded,  no  moist¬ 
ure  may  escape  from  them.  It  U  nivcKsary  to 
{rather  them  when  the  weather  is  quite  dry  :  and 
it  is  best  to  cut  them  under  the  trees,  and  let  | 
them  drop  from  the  boughs  into  the  bottles. 
Stop  the  water  with  corks  resincNl  over,  put  tlicm 
into  a  trench  in  tlie  gar<ien  willi  the  neck  down-  ' 
wards,  marking  the  place.  Cherries  and  damsons 
keep  in  the  same  way. 

To  ebep  Codlins  for  several  Months.—  I 
Gather  codlins  at  Midsummer  of  middling  size, 
put  them  in  an  eartlien  pan,  pour  lioiling  water  I 
over  them ,  and  (siver  the  uaii  with  cabbage  leaves.  | 
Keep  them  by  the  fire  tall  they  would  peel ;  but  ! 
do  not  peel  them:  then  pour  the  water  oft'  till 
both  are  quite  cold.  Place  tlie  codlins  tlicn  in  a  | 
alone  iar,  with  a  smallish  mouth,  and  |Mmr  or  | 
skim  tne  water  that  scalded  them.  Cover  the  ]>ot  | 
with  bladder  wetted,  and  tied  very  close  and  then  : 
over  it  coarse  paper  tie<l  again.— It  is  best  to  i 
keep  them  in  small  jars,  sudi  os  will  be  used  at 
onci*  when  opened.  ! 

Black  Currant  Wine.— To  every  three  quarts  , 
of  juice  put  the  same  quantitv  of  water  niilHiiled  ;  ' 
add  three  fKiunds  of  pure  moist  sugar.  Put  it  into  | 
a  cask,  preserving  a  little  for  filling  up.  Put  the  i 
cask  in  a  warm,  dry  nxim,  and  the  liquor  will  I 
terment  of  itselr.  Skim  oft’ the  refuse  wImui  the  | 
fermentation  shall  l>e  over,  and  fill  up  with  the  | 
reaerved  liquor.  When  it  has  ceased  working 
pour  brandy  into  it  in  the  proportion  of  one  I 
pint  to  six  quarts  of  wine.  Bung  close  for  nine  I 
months,  then  bottle  it.  and  drain  the  thick  part 
through  a  jelly*bu:;  until  it  be  cU^an,  and  bottle 
that.  Keep  it  U>n  or  twelve  mouths,  and  a  beau-  | 
tiful  wine  is  produced.  | 

CuRM  and  Cream.— Put  thrvC  or  four  pints  o( 
milk  into  a  pan  a  little  warm,  ant  th-n  add 
rennet.  When  the  curd  ap|»ears,  lade  it  with  a  | 
saucer  into  an  earthen  shap?  prepared  of  anv  i 
form  you  pleast*.  Fill  it  up  as  the  wney  drains  oft'.  ' 
without  bn‘akitig  or  pressing  the  curd.  If  turned 
only  two  tiours  before  wanted,  it  is  wry  light:  i 
but  those  who  like  it  harder  may  have  it  s<»,  by  | 
making  it  earlier,  and  squeezing  it.  Croatn. 
milk, or  a  whip  ofer  am,  sugar,  wine,  and  leitvoi, 
to  be  put  in  the  dish,  or  inU»  a  glass  bowl,  to  be  [ 
served  with  the  cur<l.  j 

Excellent  Substitute  for  Caper  Sauce.—  | 
Boil  slowly  some  par.^iley,  to  let  it  iKcomt^  a  bad  i 
colour;  cut,  but  do  not  chop  it  fine.  Put  it  to  ' 
melted  buthT,  with  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  a  I 
deasi'K-spoonful  of  vinegar.  Boil  up  and  serve.  ' 

Potato  Pudding  with  Meat,— Boil  some  ' 
potatOv  8  till  fit  to  mash,  rub  tlirou.;!i  a  c*olander,  I 
and  make  into  a  thick  batter  with  milk  an^l  two  | 
eggs.  Lay  some  seasoned  steaks  in  a  dish,  then  I 
some  bitter ;  and  over  tlie  last  lavcr  of  meat  put  ! 
the  remainder  of  the  batter.  Bake  a  fine  brown. 

Yorkshire  Pudding.— Mix  five  or  six  spoons* 
ful  of  Hour  with  a  quiirt  of  milk,  and  three  eggs 
well  beaten.  Butter  the  pan ;  when  quite  brown 
by  baking  under  the  m*  at,  turn  the  other  side 
upwards,  and  brown  that.  It  sliould  l>e  ina  !e  in 
a  square  pan,  and  out  into  pieces  to  come  to  mble. 
The  batter  should  be  stiiTed  some  minutes,  at 
first,  over  the  fire. 

Cberrt  Pie  ^ould  have  a  mlxtura  of  other 
fhiit:  cun’ants,or  raspberries,  or  both. 

Peas  should  not  be  overdone,  nor  in  rauih 
water.  Chop  some  scalded  mint,  t(»ganu<h  thim, 
and  stir  a  piece  of  butter  in  with  Uiem. 


C^ingi  toort^  JUnotoing. 


There  is  iron  enough  in  the  blood  of  42  men  to 
make  a  ploughshare  weighing  about  24  pounds. 

A  man  is  taller  in  the  morning  than  at  night  to 
the  extent  of  half  an  inch  or  more,  owing  to  the 
relaxation  of  the  cartilages. 

The  human  brain  is  the  2StU  of  tlie  body,  but  in 
the  horse  but  a  400th. 

The  atoms  composing  a  man  are  believed  to  be 
changed  every  forty  days,  and  even  the  bones  in 
a  few  months. 

The  wasp*s  nest  is  equally  wonderful  with  the 
bcO'hive,  and  forms  a  regular  city,  f<»rtifi^ 
against  encroachments,  and  containing  15,000  or 
10,000  cells  for  young. 

A  tea-spoonful  is  a  drachm:  a  table-spoonful 
half  an  ounce ;  a  wine  {tlRSs  two  ounces ;  a  toa-cup 
tlirt'c  ounces ;  a  pint  is  a  pound.  A  drop  is  s 
grain  or  minim;  and  00  are  a  drachm.  In  pre¬ 
scriptions  m  stands  fbr  minim  ;  a,  or  ana,  tor,  of 
each  :  $t  tlie  half ;  eonp.  a  gallon ;  and  cockl  a 
spoonful. 

The  I^ike  of  Geneva  is  1/K)0  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean,  and  parts  of  it  are  1,000  feet  deep. 

There  are  no  grounds  for  tlie  terror  in  pired  by 
car-wigs.  No  medical  case  is  recorded  of  mischi^ 
fr«»m  them,  and  oil  .and  brandy  would  instantly 


kill  or  expel  them :  while  they  can  in  no  case 
penetrate  beyond  the  external  orifice. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  every  74  gun  ship 
requires 2,000  oak  trees  of  7ft  years*  growth  in  her 
('onstruction,  and  that  such  trees  would  ocNNipy 
ftO  acn*8  of  ground. 

Accoiding  to  Pnifessor  Adelung.  there  are 
3, ^>04  known  languages  and  dialects  in  the  world, 
of  which  937  art'  Asiatic,  587  European,  276 


African,  and  1,024  American. 

The  coldest  hour  of  the  twenty-four  is  five  in 
the  morning,  and  the  waTinest  is  from  two  to 
three  in  the  atternoou.  The  mean  heat  is  from 
half-past  eight  to  half-past  nine.  The  greatest 
range  is  in  July^  the  least  in  Oecemlier. 

Kurofie  contains  2,79:1, 0'K)  square  geographical 
miles,  and  227,700,000  inhiibitants:  or  aliout  81  to 
n  square  acre,  or  1  to  every  10  sfatute  acres.  Asia 
12.118  000 miles, and  390 millions  of  inhabitants; 
or  32  to  every  square  mile.  1  to  2u  acres.  Africa 
K.510,000  miles,  and  80  millions  of  inhabitants,  or 
7  to  every  stiuan*  mile,  or  1  to  every  HR  acres. 
America  11  millions  of  miU^s,  and  :i9  milions  of 
inhabitants;  or  31  to  every  mile,  or  I  to  230  acres. 

To  Pke'«erve  Furs  and  Woollen  from  Moth. 
— the  tonner  bo  occasionally  cjomN'd  while  in 
use.  and  the  latter  hrashiHl  and  shaken.  When 
not  wanU^d.  dry  them  first,  let  them  be  cool,  then 
mix  among  them  bitter  apples  from  the  a^ithe- 
carv’e  in  small  muslin  bags.  Sew  them  in  several 
fol«is  of  linen,  cnrefully  turned  in  at  the  edges, 
and  keep  from  damp. 

Haib  Dte.— Take  the  rinl  of  walnuts,  one 
ounce;  frankincense,  one  ounce:  resin,  one 
ounce  ;  gum-mastic,  one  ounce.  Burn  them  all 
on  clear  red-hot  charcoal,  and  roceiv  •  tlie  fumes 
in  a  funnel.  Mix  this  powder  which  is  left  in  the 
funnel  with  a  little  oil  of  niytTh  in  a  leaden  cup, 
and  applv  it.  This  paste  r.'sists  both  heat  and 
perspiration.  It  must  bt*  renewed  wb  n  required. 

To  Maef.  Baeor  Paste.— Putty  powder,  one 
ounce;  oxalic  ncil.  quarter  of  an  o  nice:  honey 
cno  ;gh  to  make  into  a  stiff  paste.  Apply  it  to  the 
strop,  and  wrap  the  remain  'er  in  tui  oU. 

To  Clbar  Ale.— Draw  a  quart  for  every  gallon 
in  t  le  o  isk,  and  boil  it:  tlieu  add  1.  iNiiling,  to 
the  cold,  snd  add  a  little  yeast,  a  d  hung  up.  By 
a  Iding  a  sliced  bitter  oring  *  you  will  add  an  ap¬ 
parent  six  months’  flavour  to  the  ale. 
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ICotias  to  Correspaiibcnts. 


THE  PRIZES. 

For  notice  concerning  the  Pri^s,  oar  readers 
are  referred  to  the  wrapper. 

PRIZE  COMPOSITIONS. 

Competitors  are  reminded  that  essays  on  **  First  i 
Love,"  anoounoed  last  month,  must  be  sent  in 
on  or  before  the  12th  of  July.  The  subject  of  the 
next  eesay  (for  the  September  number)  is  **  Chil-  | 

DBSN  :  WHAT  LESSONS  THET  TSACU,  AND  WHAT  | 

Blessings  thet  bbino/  The  Prise  in  each  case  ' 
consists  of  a  magnificently-printed  Volume.  ^  | 


Sereral  correspondents  complain  that  ' 
haviDg  enclosed  a  p^tage  stamp  with  their  > 
cheques,  in  order  that  they  might  receive  no-  I 
tice  of  their  safe  arrival,  th<‘y  have  received  no  ' 
such  notice.  We  beg  to  reply  that,  though  it  has 
Imposed  an  amount  of  labour  which  in  tuture  we  * 
must  excuse  ours^lviw  fVoni,  in  all  cases  where  i 
the  request  and  the  stamp  has  been  forwai'ded  we 
have  returned  an  answer;  but  at  the  present  time  t 
nearly  a  thousand  letters  remain  yet  to  be  opened. 

The  Cueques.-~>S.  C.  D.»  Mas.  T..  and  others, 
are  informed  that  the  cheque  on  last  month’H 
wrapper  was  erroneously  printed.  In  the  pre6«*nt 
numlWr  we  give  a  cheque  w  bich  answers  for  both 
the  June  and  July  cluques.  It  may  be  well  to 
repeat,  for  the  benefit  or  new  suliscribers.  that 
the  first  che<iuc,  vrintod  in  the  May  number,  is 
marked  with  «  distinctive  set  of  figtires.  The 
following,  printed  on  the  wrapper  of  each  sue- 
I'essive  number,  an*  simply  lettered:  when  the 
volume  is  (‘ompleted,  sub^ribers  will  cut  out  the  i 
whole  of  these  cheques  and  transmit  them  to  the 
publishers  with  name  and  address :  by  tin  m  the 
number,  name,  and  address  will  be  registered;  | 
so  that  whatever  numl>erB  are  drawn  at  the  ballot  i 
are  imm<'dintely  identifiable  with  the  Itolders.  ' 

The  Prizss.^Mss.  C.,  F.A.C,,E.  W..Lavinia,  t 
and  others,  will  find  an  answer  to  their  inquiries  ! 
on  the  wrap|K;r. 

E.  M.,  Matilda,  Olive,  and  severnl  others,  ; 
who  write  for  no  otiicr  purpose  but  to  declare  ' 
their  good  opinion  of  the  Englishwoman's  Do-  < 
MESTic  Magazine,  we  return  our  grate. ul  ac-  ! 
know.e<lgmenU.  We  hopi*  to  profit,  also,  by  their  ; 
commendation  among  their  friends. 

E. H.— We  are  really  grateful  for  the  trouble  , 
you  have  takin  to  convince  your  friends.  We  I 
can,  indeed,  suggest  nothing  more;  but  are  so  far  ' 
interested  in  the  distnbuti<)u  that,  considering  tlu*  ! 
pains  you  have  taken  in  behalf  of  our  ittleiiiagi-  I 
zinc,  we  hopeyoumay  convince  all  unl>elievera  by  1 
winning,  and  wenriiig,  one  of  our  prixc'*. 

Lavinia.— Order  tho  numbers  of  any  book¬ 
seller. 

Annie.— To cl.'Mm  gold,  let  it  lie  for  an  hour 
or  so  in  soap  and  water;  dry,  by  rubbing  in  bran, 
if  you  have  any  handy ;  then  rub  it  uith  rouge,— 
with  a  fine  brush  if  chased,  with  a  le.,tUer  if 
plain. 

F.  S.  D  Y<»ur  cheques,  as  sent,  wt  re  corr. ct. 

E.  L.— The  •*  Widower  to  his  Chi  d  '*  is  pretty, 

but  the  true  iMietieal  Icuven  is  entirely  alsient. 

AuotWTA  rijRUKs  \.-We  trust  tlie  luaa^sity  we 
are  under,  in  thr  feature  of  our  inagaziiie  you 
allude  to,  of  gratifying  the  gre^atest  pus-ible  num¬ 
ber,  will  be  our  excuse. 


Ariadne.— W e  wish  we  had  space  to  print  yoor 
letter.  As  it  is,  we  can  only  thank  you  for  the 
true  and  kind  appreciation  or  the  vexations  under 
which  wc  too  olten  labour.  In  a  future  number, 
we  will  endeavour  to  give  you  the  receipt  you 
desire. 

J.  C.  (Kent).— The  prizes  are  sent  through  the 
post  to  the  fortunate  holders  of  the  tortuniUe 
numbers. 

M.  M.  L.  L.N  blank  verse  is  unusually  good ;  its 
merit,  however,  lies  more  iu  the  harmony  of  its 
construction,  and  the  (sufficient)  richness  of  ver¬ 
biage,  than  in  new  thought,  or  new  expression  of 
old  thought.  M.  M.  L.  L.  has  certainly  attained 
the  ort  of  ixtetry ;  whether  she  has  the  inspira¬ 
tion  does  not  appear  from  her  **  Fragment^ 
N.  B.— Pray  in  future  avoid  healing  verses  with 
Uiat  wTeUdied  title. 

Miss  M.— Only  in  respect  to  our  rule  which 
excludes  purely  religious  compositions  from  the 
p;igee  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Maga¬ 
zine.  we  beg  to  decline  your  vers  s  on  “  The 
Sabbath,*’  which  are  critically  and  devoutly  g(^. 
The  same  may  be  said,  with  a  rather  less  degree 
of  truth,  perhaps,  of  “Childish  Prayer.” 

C.  Grant  is  admitted  to  the  chances. 

J.  E.  B.— Trust  in  time. 

L.  F.— From  unavoidable  circumstances  wliich 
we  cannot  explain.  ^ 

J.  L.—One  or  two  of  your  patterns  ar.^  not* 
without  a  certain  merit,  but  we  Judge  the  artist 
young  and  self-educaten. 

If.  S.— Send  the  ^ver  of  your  May  number  to 
the  office  with  your  address:  if  we  find  it  un¬ 
stamped,  a  new  one  shall  be  sent. 

Caroline.— We  do  not  think  it  likely.— Fre- 

?iuent  battling  in  warm  water  is  good  tr^tment 
or  weak  eyes. 

C.  W.  D.— We  cannot  answer  theological  ques¬ 
tions. 

Rosa. — Nervous  afft*ction8  arise  fr»)m  causes  so 
various  and  delicate  that  it  would  be  presump¬ 
tuous  and  dangerous  to  offer  any  remedy  here. 

Red  IvoET.— Cun  any  correspondent  Inform 
Lelia  of  agood  method  of  dyeing  ivory  red! 

Clara.— We  know  of  no  remedy:  the  causes 
are  too  d.  ep-scated. 

A.  A.  may  send  the  “  interesting  love-affair.” 
Clara  R.  (Weymouth).— We  can  only  reply  t> 
our  correspondent’s  very  lady  like  letter  that  her 
int{ulries  were  sufficiently  answered  in  the  last 
number. 

J.  K.— Weheg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  *•  Rhine.” 

Julia.— We  do  not  furnish  patWrns.  Thein- 
KtnK’tions  for  cutting  out  are  now  made  clear  by 
giving  t'lc  exact  proportions  in  inches ;  taking  the 
medium  height  and  girth  as  th<*  standard.  When 
cut  to  these  ac’mci8ui\'nients,  the  paper  patterns 
may  easily  be  reduced  or  enlarged  as  much  as 
is  shown  to  be  nct'cssary  when  fitted  to  the 
wearer.  Julia  has  ern>neously  sent  u«  thecheque 
tor  the  third  volume,  which  sfic  should  have  kept 
till  the  expiration  of  our  raa-iazine  year  ( Aprih, 
and  sent  with  tlic  other  cheques,  to  la*  printed  m 
th**  past,  present,  and  forthcoming  numl>erK.  If 
•Tulia  will  enclose  a  stamped  envelope,  with  her 
address,  we  will  return  her  cheque. 

Declined.—**  Evening,”  (prcity).  ”  The  Dying 
Child, ”  (crude).  “The  Last  Requ>'**i.”  (with 
regret,  to  di'^ppoint  Nancy’s  motive).  **The 
I  Art  of  War,”  (too  arthHis  y  written  .  *' A  Bridal 
Ode,”  (an  ugly  lilting  moasun*.  qu  to  unfit  for  the 
subject!  M-  Philips’s  Conunuru  ns.  A  Girl 
to  her  Lover,”  (not  without  p  K-ti  m:  excellence). 
*•  The  Exile,”  (an  acceptable  little  niece  of  com¬ 
position,  spoilofi  by  one  wretched  rhyme). 
Accepted.— A  Reverie.’' 


CUPID'S  LETTini  BAG. 


(Tapib’s  3fttUr-^aa. 

The  Ca«  or  Albert.— The  Utter  of  this 
k'entleniRti  ha«  bo*  !!  met  with  Ruch  dead  Kileni'e 
irom  those  fwir  ones  whowe  curio«ity— not  to  »Ry 
Rympatiiy— Imd  been  aronsed,  that  we  I'ejfin  to 
t*Dtertain  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  Albert’s 
hopes.  His  doacription  of  himself  does  not  seem 
to  have  created  an  v  cntliuslasm  nmonR  the  hopeftil  , 
nine ;  and  ft  om  the  fact  that  we  have  reoeivM  no  | 
oDODmunication  from  any  one  of  them,  we  presume  | 
(hat  they  areactunlly  **  backing  out!*’  Itisreally  | 
very  distressing:  but  we  have  a  chance  of  con¬ 
solation  yet  to  offer.  Reduced  to  such  extremities,  , 
we  cannot  6ap|>ose  that,  with  so  many  other  ad-  ; 
vrantacc a,  Albert  will  be  very  disinclintd  to  oc^pt 
a  wife  merely  because  she  is  untidy.  Nettie 
writes:  “  I  am  induced,  throu^fh  the  same  medium 
employed  by  so  many  of  your  young  lady  rwiders, 
to  address  Albert,  since  he  has  in  your  last 
number  so  kindly  favoured  us  with  a  description 
of  himself,  and  made  us  acquaint<*d  with  whnt  he 
oonsiders  a  beau  ideal  <»f  a  wife.  Now  I  roust  tell 
Albert,  first  of  all.  a  terrible  little  secret  ^fore 
1  go  on  in  the  least  to  reci*mmend  m'self— Oh, 
Albert!  this  must,  1  fear,  prove  a  death  blow  to 
all  my  hopes— 1  am  <I  must  say  so)  vtry  vf.%y 
tmtidy!  Can  Aliirrt  ever  exist  with  an  untidy 
little  wife,  but  one  who  promises  faithfully  to  en¬ 
deavour  all  »*he  can  to  improve  herself  in  this  par¬ 
ticular?  Nettie  never  mends  her  stockings,  and  | 
-cannot  iindertnke  to  keepeither  l>oxes  or  drawers  i 
tid\,  hut  thinks  she  can  sny  she  is  of  a  meet  \ 
♦‘amiable,  loving,  and  affectionate  disposition;**  | 
would  be  very  useful  to  Albert,  and  (r^tokeep  hii 
gloves  mended  and  his  buttons  on.  NETTiRisuot 
very  toll,  she  has  *  long  sunny  «*urls,*  blue  eyes, 
and  (is  told)  a  very  loving  smile  and  a  very,  very 
waiin  heart.  She  can  piny  and  sing  little  cosy 
Knglti^h  songs,  and  tJiinks  tn*m  Albert’s  note  he 
would  not  CH»e  for  cr  appreciate  Italian,  if  Nettie 
did  sii'g  them.  She  does  not  enrea  bit  for  parties 
or  fashionable  life,  if  Albert  will  let  her  have  a 
nice  pony,  and  will  let  her  live  in  the  counti^; 
when  she  assures  him  site  will  not  Ik?  the  Itast 
trouble  to  him.  I*.?.  I  ff  rgot  to  say  I  am 
'Cij;hte4n.’'— NoristhU  all.  Arother  cxiirespondent 
presents  h(rsi>lf:  but  she  gives  no  name,  and 
“ij^all  be  nameless  here  for  evirmoi'e.”  And 
fonweeing  the  forlorn  result,  we  must  Iwri*  close 
the  Albert  (Correspond*  nw. 

Apa.— “  Dtar  Sir,— When  a  gentleman  who 
for  ten  or  fifteen  years  has  bet  ii  engaged  in  a  suc- 
(*ession  of  love  affairs,  tells  a  girl  that  he  loviwher 
devote«1ly,  and  that  htr  love  is  indis|>ensabl3’ ne¬ 
cessary  to  his  happim ss- nothipp  more — 
what  is  she  to  understand  from  it,  and  how  is  she 
to  treat  him?  It  mims  to  me  the  men  fenen 
ih(it  selves  under  this  conrenient  but  flimsy 
tovtriijg  for  their  honour,  and  when  a  rupture 
takes  place,  they  (?ongn:tulate  themsilves  tlmt 
they  hare  come  off  scatheless— they  have  said 
nothing  about  marriage.  Will  you,  dear  sir,  toll 
me  what  a  woman  slmuld  do  unaer  thc^  circum¬ 
stances.  and  oblige.  &(  **—.\  flne  spirited  giil  as 
Apa  ividintly  is  should  be  at  no  lofs  in  such  a 
instter.  If  she  has  no  fhiher  or  brother  to 
insinuate  quietly,  over  a  cipir,  the  ne<’essity  of 
explicit  h<  lia\iour,  she  shciiild  withdraw  from  her 
•over’s  attentkns:  wlikh  will  viry  sufficiently 
test  his  Biiu-erity. 

M.  b.-  Notliiiig  but  an  extreme  modesty  could 
mggest  9n\  impn>pruty  in  (‘ontissiiig  your  name. 

Hokoria  writisa  very  ami  iguousletur indeed. 
A  fi  lend  of  her  brother's  (ah,  w hat  n  blessing  is  a 
Itrother!)  has  lately  paia  her  great  attentions. 


her  great  attentions. 


whk'h  she  has  not  en<9oumged;‘*  and  although,** 
says  Honoria,  **  be  has  never  intimated  as  much, 
yet  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  he  is  serious 
m  them.  Will  you  advise  met  For  although  I 
could  not  love  him,  I  should  still  wish  to  r^iu 
his  friendsliip.**— Now  it  is  not  always  an  unlm- 
portunt  thing  to  know  how  one  would  like  to  be 
advised ;  and  from  the  tenor  of  Honoria*8  note, 
we  are  quite  unable  to  ascertain  her  wishes  in  that 
respect  witti  any  certainty  at  all.  Honoria’s 
brother’s  frienu  pays  her  great  attentions ; 
Honoria  does  not  encourage  them  :  Honoria% 
brother’s  friend,  therefore,  supposing  his  case 
hopeless,  makes  no  intimation  of  that  serious 
**wound,*'  to  talk  paslorally, which  Honoria  is  sure 
she  "has  inflicted.  To  ordinary  men  and  editors, 
there  the  case  would  seem  to  end ;  for  as,  without 
declaring  love,  the  brother's  friend  ttill  pays  gr^ 
attentions,  it  is  Mlpable  that  Honoria  doti  re¬ 
tain  his  friendship.  But  is  that  the  exact  state  of 
tfie  case  ?  And  do  we  not  state  the  real  motive  and 
question  of  licr  pote  thus:  **  Dear  Mr.  Editor— My 
brother  has  a  friend,  I  have  not  encouraged 
his  attentions— very  much— as  yet;  for  I  don't 
think  I  could  love  him— very  much— as  yet.  But 
I  tliink  he  Is  i^incere  in  his  affection ;  and  if  one 
of  these  days  he  should  declare  it,  liow  might 
I  reserve  my  heart  a  little  while  longer,  to  be  sure 
I  couldn't  love  him.  without  hiring  his  attachment 
altogether?"  If  tbU  be  the  true  interpretMion  of 
Honoiia’s  inquiry,  we  answer  that,  to  be  wisi*, 
she  will  take  a  long  solitary  walk  one  of  Uiesc 
summer  evenings,  debate  the  matter  with  her  heart 
and  come  to  conclusions  ere  her  broth^'s  fi^nd 
grow  more  confident. 

Batleaf  U  not  in  an  enviable  dilemma  between 
her  inclinations  and  her  judgment.  Forour  part, 
we  are  led  iiy  the  tenor  of  ner  letter  to  vote  w  ith 
Batlbaf’s  judgment. 

Mexi.— *•  I  am  at  present  in  gr^t  perplexity. 
A  gentleman  whom  1  love  most  dearly  lately  pro- 
iK*scd  to  me,  I  foolishly  put  him  off  without  giving 
him  any  encouragement ;  he  has  since  then  ap 
peare<l  in  very  low  spirits,  and  has  not  venture 
on  a  renewal  of  his  request."  And  the  question 
whicli  thereupon  we  are  prayed  to  answer  is, 
“  Would  you  advise  me  to  make  any  advances  or 
I  apology  to  him  r*— The  best  advance  and  the  best 
Axiology  Mexi  can  make  is  to  hint  by  her  manners 
that  she  is  really  remorseful— that  she  has  been 
,  false  to  her  own  inclinations,  and  cruel  to  her 
.  sweetheart.  M'cdonotmeanthatsheistoassume 
any  artificial  mannei%  but  that  she  is  to  loosen  a 
little  the  rein  she  held  too  rigidly  on  her  affections, 
and  at  the  wiong  corner.^ 

IsABBLLE  is  in  great  consternation  at  the  utter 
>  m  gleet  with  w  hicn  she  is  treated  by  the  beaux  of 
I  her  town.  She  has  two  sisters;  and  though  they 
arc  all  good-looking  and  well-educated,  and  take 
pains  to  lie  well-dressed,  as  all  nice  girls  do,  they 
,  are  all  (i.e.,  Isabelle  and  her  sisters)  in  the  same 
melam'holy  case.  Can  we  divine  the  reason! 
Alas,  no!  Can  w'e  suggest  a  remedy?  Now, is 
I  our  cot  respondent  awure  of  the  enormity  of  what 
she  asks  when  she  nuts  that  question  f  Is  her 
melancholy  so  absoroing  that  she  does  not  perceive 
that  in  requesting  us  to  give  a  r<‘medy  tor  mr  ills, 
she  asks  us  to  print  a  receipt  for  a  philosopberV 
stone  more  cf)vehd  by  the  fair  than  thatwhkh 
trrturcd  the  imagination  of  the  alchr  mists— to 
place  in  her  hands  a  magic  lamp  conjuring  more 
neautiful  and  desired  things  than  the  lantern  of 
Aladdin  ?  It  is  beyond  our  power.  Much  and 
fervently  as  we  desire  to  bene  fit  our  speotes,  and 
especially  the  weaker.  N  tter  half  of  it,it  is  beyond 
imr  dreams  to  compass  such  an  end  as  that  no 
g^'od-looking  and  well-educakHl  Joan  should  ever 
sigh  for  a  kind  and  manly  D.^rby. 


XUM 


THE  WITHERED  FIG-TREE. 

cnAPTTR  I.  fear  and  agony.  David  and  Emma  Wise  ran 

“  Ukun  !  Helen !  Where  the  deuce  is  the  together  from  the  room  where  they  waited  the 
|HrlP  Eor  ever  wanting  when  she’s  wanted!  little  delinquent’s  coming;  but  when  they 
It  is  unaccountable,  Emma,  that  you  can’t  reached  the  stairway  both  paused,  and  the 
teach  her  to  stop  in  one  place  two  minutes  child's  shriek  was  echoed  by  them  in  a  tone  of 
together.  Helen!  Helen  I”  wilder  horror, when  they  saw  her  lying  motion- 

“  Yes,  papa !”  was  the  instant  reply  of  the  less  on  the  floor  of  the  hall,  many  teet  below 
frightened  child,  who  from  her  play-house  in  them.  She  hud  fallen  from  the  tup  to  the 
a  outant  comer  of  the  mansion  heard  herself  bottom  of  that  lung  flight  of  stairs.  It  was  only 
called  so  impatiently — “  I’m  coming;  I’ll  be  for  an  instant  that  fear  paralysed  them;  then 
there  in  just  a  moment,”  and  the  voice  drew  Mrs.  Wise  lifted  Helen,  and  harried  with  her 
nearer  and  nearer  as  the  assurance  was  repeated  ;  to  her  own  chamber,  and  the  father  went  in 
bat  it  was  succeeded  by  a  sharp,  quick  cry  of  search  of  a  physician. 
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Little  Helen  was  pale  and  lenselein  as  a 
eorose  when  she  was  laid  upon  her  mother’s 
bed.  Once,  while  Mrs.  Wise  stood  rubbing  the 
cold  hands  in  her  own,  she  faintly  opened  her 
eyM,  but  thev  had  no  expression  of  eon- 
teioasness,  and  closed  immediately  ;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  faint  motion  of  the  pulse, 
which  Emma  felt  as  she  clasped  the  tiny  hands, 
she  had  thought  her  idol  a  shattered  one  indeed, 
so  like  a  corpse  the  still  and  pallid  face  did  look. 

But  Helen  was  not  dean ;  she  did  not  die. 
Yet  an  anguish  scarcely  less  terrible  than  be¬ 
reavement  fell  u|K>n  the  mother’s  heait,  when 
the  little  one  recovered  fWnn  the  shock  and  the 
weakness  attending  that,  fall,  and  the  physiemn 
told  her  the  dreadfhl  tmth,  that  the  child’s 
spine  was  broken ! 

A  fine  opportunity  for  the  study  of  character 
was  afforded  in  the  manner  of  the  afflicted 
father  and  mother,  when  they  were  coping 
with  the  severe  trial  which  they  must  bear. 

Helen  was  just  seven  years  old  when  the 
shocking  accident  occurred.  During  those 
years  of  life  she  had  been  her  mother’s  constant 
eare,  bar  joy  and  consolation  ;  and  now,  when 
the  foad  woman  looked  forward,  and  compared 
the  probable  future  of  her  darling  child  with 
that  which  she  had  imagined  and  hoped  for, 
she  was  overwhelmed  with  grief.  For  a  time 
sorrow  mastered  her  reason  ■,  she  could  nut 
feel  grateful  that  Helen’s  life  was  sfiared ;  it 
seemed  to  her  then  as  though  no  deeper  afflic¬ 
tion  than  this  was  possible.  At  the  first,  it 
was  agony  for  her  to  listen  to  the  gentit'  tunes 
of  the  child's  voice — she  could  not  bear  to 
meet  the  troubled  yet  iMtient  glances  of  the 
mild  eyes,  in  which  she  had  once  read  the 
peaceful,  happy  fortunes  of  the  little  one. 

Emma  Wise  had  never  been  a  vulgarly  proud, 
vain  mother— but  she  had  so  loved  her  daughter, 
so  adored  her,  had  picUirr.d  for  her,  in  imagi¬ 
nation,  so  many  bright  fortunes,  that  she  was 
perfectly  prostrated  wore  the  sorrowful  reality 
of  pain,  distress,  and  deformity  which  was  now 
before  her. 

With  the  father  it  was  otherwise.  Yet  it 
was  neither  ndigion  nor  philosophy  that  sup¬ 
ported  him, — simply  calm  indifference.  Had  it 
been  a  son,  their  infant  Jamie,  on  whom  so 
sad  a  fate  had  fallen,  Emma  Wise  would  have 
had  no  oocjision  to  ask  in  wondering  disgust  if 
the  man  had,  indeed,  a  heart ;  she  would  have 
aeen  how  his  tears  could  lyi  like  hers,  in 
torrents— how  his  spirit  eouM,  like  hers,  be 
emshed  and  broken.  But — it  was  only  little 
Helen  who  suffered,  and  though  slie  was  his 
firstborn  child,  lha*  name  was  not  significant 
of  love,  nor  of  devPfion  on  his  part. 

The  disappointment  which  he  made  no  effort 
to  hide,  wlien  his  daughter  was  first  laid  in  his 
amsy  bad  given  place  to  no  other  emotion  in  re- 


gari  to  her.  Helen  had  never  seemed  to  him  a 
child,  nor  was  he  to  her  as  a  father.  She 
obey^,  she  feared,  but  she  loved  him — never ; 
for  thongh  he  gave  her  a  name,  a  shelter,  food 
and  raiment,  he  give  no  more. 

To  speak  the  sad  aad  solemn  tmth,  David 
and  Emma  Wise  were  aa  ill-matched  a  pair  as 
ever  vovred  to  live  together  for  better  or  for 
worse.  Their  union  was  a  mystery.  No  com¬ 
pulsion  on  the  one  side  attended — no  love  on 
the  other  induced  it.  The  wealthy  bachelor, 
after  a  short  residence  in  Lynn,  had  proposed 
to  the  pretty,  amiable,  portionless  Emma 
Haynes— she  nad  aoeept^  him,  and  they  were 
married,  and  removed  at  once  te  another  town 
in  Massachusetts,  where  the  bridegroom  hid 
purvfenseda  beautiftii  place,  oalled  “^nnyside*' 
— which  a  now  bankrupt  merchaat  had  spent  a 
fortune  and  sixteen  years  in  beautifyiK.  Here 
the  newly-married  pair  found  tbenselvei  sur¬ 
rounded  hy  all  the  good  things  of  Ufe— what 
at  least,  and  with  some  reason,  see  usually 
account^  sneh ;  they  were  in  want  of  nothing 
in  the  wide  woHd  but  capacity  for  eajoyment. 
It  was  a  very  needful  need. 

To  Emma  Wise,  even  before  the  first  year 
of  their  marriage  had  passed,  it  was  a  perfect 
mystery  how  or  why  her  husband  had  sought 
her  fbr  his  wife.  She  was  a  very  lovely  woman, 
and  she  knew  thet :  she  had  been  told  the 
pleasant  fact  by  admiring  friends  snffleiently 
often  to  beeome  well  aware  of  it.  But  there 
were  lovelier  women  in  the  world  than  she, 
and  Emma  felt  that  David  had  not  married  her 
for  her  beauty’s  sake.  Nor  for  her  iatellect  or 
her  learning,  had  he  sought  her  to  be  his  eom- 
paaion  in  life ;  he  had  never  cared  to  diaeover 
how  far  the  was  eapacitated  for  stndy  with 
him,  he  never  spoke  with  her  on  subjeets  above 
or  beyond  the  eemmon-place,  though  hod  he 
doae  so,  he  Would  have  found  that  she  had  an 
inquiring,  active  mind,  that  was  capable  of 
great  development. 

As  to  herself,  she  was  a  woman  made  for 
love,  and  to  love.  Not  a  wild,  paamaiiate, 
absorbing  adoration  of  another  human  being, 
.bat  gentle,  unobimsive, constant  devotion.  She 
thought,  in  sincerity,  that  it  was  quite  possible 
for  her  to  love  David  Wise  — that  site  could 
cheer  his  loueliness,  that  she  could  enliven  his 
home  and  his  heart ;  that  she  could  find  in  him, 
since  lie  wished  her  for  a  wife,  a  lover  as  well 
as  a  husband.  In  this  she  had  been  bitterly 
disappointed. 

Id  ed  a  woman  of  twenty  summers  with  a 
groom  of  fifty  winters ;  let  the  affectionateneu 
of  the  young  nature  he  repulsed,  rrfuted accept¬ 
ance,  scom^,  indeed,  by  the  old,  and  “tne 
end  of  it  ”  will  in  no  caic  be  a  problem  diffi¬ 
cult  to  solve.  If  the  wife  is  a  gay,  life-foil 
nature,  she  will  not  suffer  herself  to  be  crushed 
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in  spirit ;  she  will  seek  in  the  worldly  what  she 
nnnot  find  at  home,  will  became  a  trifler — 
careless,  unbelieving,  miserable.  If  she  be  of 
another  mould,  more  quiet,  gentle,  hopeful, 
she  will  not  easily  be  repulAiJ.  She  will  endea¬ 
vour  and  strive  against  hope,  and  if  she  be 
finally  vanquished  in  her  effort,  she  will  die 
young,  and  of  a  broken  heart.  It  is  the  inevi¬ 
table  result. 

There  was  something  besides  the  stern  gravity  i 
and  dignity  of  age  evident  in  the  cold,  distant, 
disagreeaue  manner  of  David  Wise.  He  was  ' 
subject  to  fits  of  moody  thoughtfulness,  which,  | 
at  times,  led  him  to  pass  whole  days  alone  in  ' 
his  chamber,  where  he  suffered  none  to  intrude,  j 
except  the  servants  wlio  waited  on  him ;  which  [ 
were  vented  often  in  sudden  journeys,  under¬ 
taken  without  a  moment’s  warning,  and  from 
which  he  returned  as  suddenly  and  unan¬ 
nounced.  He  now  had  no  taste  for  books. 
His  library  was  large  and  valuable,  such  as 
none  but  a  studious,  learned  man  would  have 
chosen ;  but  after  his  marriage  he  never  entered 
it  to  read,  or  to  touch  the  volumes  that  filled  ( 
those  long  lines  of  shelf,  which  reached  from 
the  fioor  to  the  ceiling  of  the  handsome  apart¬ 
ment.  He  had  no  liking  fur  society ;  conver¬ 
sation  seemed  to  him  almost  always  an  annoy¬ 
ance  ;  and  friendship  witli  other  men  he  siiunned 
of  all  tilings. 

There  was  but  one  exception  to  this  rule  of 
isolation  which  he  had  laid  down  fur  himself ; 
it  was  made  in  favour  of  a  young  m:ui  who  had 
come  to  Sunnyside  soon  after  David  Wise  was 
married,  and  remained  there  till  Jamie  was 
bom,  a  dependant,  no  relative,  yet  dearly  be¬ 
loved  by  lus  protector,  who,  unmindful  of  the 
great  disparity  in  their  years  and  station,  made 
Alfred  lord  his  chosen  friend  and  almost 
constant  oumpanioa. 

This  person  was  a  youth  of  ordinary  abilities 
and  in  personal  appearance  inferior ;  taciturn, 
self-possessed,  he  was  also  always  mild  and 
respectful ;  but  it  was  difficult  to  conceive  the 
charm  that  bouqd  his  patron,  or  ma-ster,  or 
friend  to  lum,  tliat  made  the  old  man  so  soli¬ 
citous  always  fur  Ait  comfort,  when  that  of 
persons  who  had,  as  uue  might  suppose,  a  better 
claim  on  his  time  and  attention,  was  invariably 
neglected. 

Whatever  it  may  liave  been  to  other  people, 
this  intimate  oomniuuiun  between  David  Wise 
and  Alfred  Lord  was  to  Emma  a  perfect  mystery, 
wiiich  was  far  enough  from  being  solved  by  any 
explanation  which  the  husband  vouchsafed. 

CH4PTHR  II. 

It  was  late  one  afternoon,  in  the  September 
of  that  summer  of  Helen’s  accident,  that  Mrs. 
Wise  and  her  daughter  walked  together  in  the 


i  great  |^rden  which  was  the  beauty  of  Sumw- 
side.  They  hod  wandered  for  an  hour  throng 
'  the  long  walks,  gathering  spleudid  autnmn 
I  flowers,  and  conversing  togetner  in  the  low, 
j  subdued  tone  of  persons  who  have  sufftred 
1  much — not  in  the  gay  and  joyous  manner  of 
the  young  mother  with  her  cherished  child. 

Their  steps  were  now  directed  towards  the 
house ;  tliey  had  reached  the  arbour  at  the 
entrance-gate,  when  Helen  paused  and  said— 

“  Come  to  this  path,  please,  mamma ;  I  want 
you  to  look  at  ray  tree.” 

And  they  retraced  tlicir  steps  to  a  remote 
corner  of  the  garden,  where,  the  spring  pre¬ 
ceding,  Helen  liad  spent  many  hours  in 
arranging  a  flower-bed  th.at  was  called  her 
own.  A  friend  hod  given  her  a  rout  of  the 
fig-tree,  and  the  child  had  planted,  and  watoiwd 
it  morning  and  night,  till  it  had  fiiirly  made  its 
home  ill  the  ground  and  began  to  grow.  From 
that  happy  day,  when  the  green  Imds  peeped 
above  tlic  earth,  she  bad  watched  it  witli  un¬ 
ceasing  devotion,  lingering  about  it  as  though 
it  were  a  beloved  friend  whose  life  was  in 
danger,  and  watching,  with  the  utmost  anxiety, 
to  see  if  it  really  tavM  lite  in  that  eald 
northern  soil. 

And,  to  her  great  joy,  it  had  done  well 
Shouts  had  sprung  ftom  the  main  stem,  ami 
had  grown  tall  and  luxuriantly,  and  the  tne 
gave  promise  of  a  lung  and  healthful  life.  So 
it  had  flourished  all  tlie  summer,  but  whaw, 
to-day,  Helen  made  her  accustomed  visit  to 
the  much-loved  little  garden,  she  had  found  its 
leaves  all  yellow  and  drooping.  It  seemed  to 
her  a  human  thing,  pining  for  its  native  land: 
she  believed  that  it  was  going  to  die. 

So  it  was  with  a  heavy  hc^t  that  she  went 
with  her  mother  to  look  upon  it ;  for  it  seemed 
to  the  poor  child  as  though  a  living  .sympathy 
were  established  between  herself  and  tl^  .senta- 
less  thing — she  seemed  to  read  her  own  destiny 
in  it. 

“  See,  mamma,  it  is  just  like  me,”  she  said, 
when  they  stood  looking  uu  the  faded  leaves ; 
“  it  is  all  withered,  and  will  die.” 

”  Not  like  you,  dear  Helen.  There  is  a  ktng 
life  before  you,  I  believe.  You  grow  struager 
every  day ;  it  is  growing  late  in  the  ssanon, 
and  you  know  tlie  chsoge  of  climate  woaid 
affect  tliis  thiug  sooner  than  other  vegetation— 
would  give  it  just  the  appearance  it  lias  now. 
We  will  have  the  root  taken  up  to-iiigbt,  ami 
removed  to  the  house  for  the  winter.  1  am 
almost  sure  it  will  revive  theu.” 

**  But  see,”  persisted  Helen ;  “  feel  the  stems. 
How  soft  and  withered  <A^  are.  'I'liat  wouldaft 
be,  even  if  the  leaves  changed  naturally ;  for 
we  haven’t  had  any  frost  yet.’’ 

*'  Never  mind,  you’ll  see  lu  the  spring.  I 
am  perfectly  sure  the  leaves  will  con*  eat 
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■(•in  then.  Perhaps  the  poor  thiog  is  home- 
tiek.  Who  knows  P" 

**  Oh !”  exclaimed  Helen,  with  eager  sadness, 
bnt  she  caught  her  mother’s  smile  and  paused. 
“Soon,”  she  added,  thoughtfully,  “  I  should  be 
Heaven-sick,  if  you  were  not  always  with  me. 
Mamma,  I  shall  die  the  very  day  you  die.” 

“  Hush  !  we  are  in  the  hand  of  the*  Lord, 
Helen.  If  He  should  take  roe  from  you,  there 
would  be  sufficient  care  laid  upon  you.  It 
would  be  necessary  that  you  should  live,  dear 
child.” 

“  I  am  just  four  years  older  than  Jamie,” 
the  little  girl  said,  thoughtfully. 

“  Yes,  if  ever  anything  should  happen,  if  1 
should  be  taken  away,  I  should  feel  safe  in 
leaving  the  little  darling  to  your  care,  my  pre- 
eions  child.” 

Helen  clasped  her  mother's  hand,  and  they 
turned  away  together  from  the  fig-tree.  She 
had  forgotten  her  dear  friend  in  sadder  thoughts. 
Rut  Mrs.  Wise,  whose  watchful  love  bore  in 
mind  all  things  that  could  at  all  affect  the 
happiness  of  those  about  her,  sought  out  the 
garoener,  and  gave  him  directions  for  carefully 
tumoving  the  tree  at  once  to  the  root-house, 
where  it  should  remain  for  the  winter. 

The  casual  suggestion  of  the  mother,  that 
little  Jamie  might,  one  day,  be  left  to  her  charge, 
nodnced  its  impression  and  effect  on  the 
■aughter’s  mind.  Prom  that  day  he  was 
•■dowed  with '  a  new  and  touching  interest  in 
her  eyes ;  she  became  his  second  nurse,  and 
suffer^  him  to  be  rarely  from  her  sight.  The 
ehild  was  strikingly  plain  in  appearance,  and, 
except  to  those  daily  associated  with  him,  des¬ 
titute  of  all  the  winning  graces  and  ways  of 
uhildhood.  His  eyes  were  laige,  and  dark,  and 
brilliant,  like  his  father’s,  but  they  were  des¬ 
titute  of  expression.  The  fixed,  natural  bright¬ 
ness  was  all ;  charming  to  the  momentary 
observer,  hut  the  gaze  troubled  and  astonished 
the  mother.  Even  little  Helen  had  observed  it ; 
for  she  one  day  said  to  her  mother,,  “  I  never 
saw  anyone  with  eyes  like  Jamie’s;  they  look 
and  look,  and  are  so  very  bright,  but  they 
don’t  seem  to  see  anything.” 

Yet  that  he  was  not  blind  they  knew. 

Two  years  since  Jamie’s  birthday  had  passed, 
when  another  son  was  added  to  the  household 
—but  the  father’s  pride,  and  affection,  and 
interest,  were  centrra  all  iu  his  oldest  boy. 
Hn  was  an  idol. 

Edwin  was  a  beauty — a  bright,  amiable 
ehild,  who,  in  feature,  and  voice,  and  manner, 
strongly  resembled  his  mother.  In  his  “  mild 
Une  eyes,”  was  there  nothing  that  told  power¬ 
fully  on  the  heart  of  his  father,  as  well  as  on 
hen  who,  morning  and  evening,  uttered  her 
grateful  thanks  to  Him  who  h^  given  the 
■itited  ehild  P  Wu  there  nothing  in  the  quiet 


affectionateness  of  the  boy’s  words  and  aet% 
that  won  for  him  involuntary  embraces  from 
the  grave  old  man?  Was  there  nothing  in 
his  nacrful  motions,  in  his  generous  acts, 
which  sometimes  won  a  fervent  kiss,  an  earnest 
blessing  ?  Never.  All  that  his  parent’s  heart 
eotUd  feel,  was  concentred  in  and  lavished  on 
the  first-born  son.  And  of  him  P 

The  last  few  months  preceding  his  third 
birthday  had  been  to  both  these  parents  months 
of  lingering  suspense  and  agony.  A  dark  and 
dreadful  suspicion  hod  been,  during  this  time, 
finding  for  itself  lodgment  in  their  thought, 
and  the  bare  idea  made  them  tremble. 

At  first,  in  their  own  breasts  they  tried  to 
hush  the  fear  which  forced  itself  upon  them, 
that  all  was  not  well  writh  the  child ;  but  when 
the  months  w  ent  on,  and  no  spark  of  that  intel¬ 
ligence  which  the  parent  is  ever  the  first  to  see 
and  glory  in,  was  perceivable  in  him— when 
ne  other  emotion  than  of  simple  affection  or  of 
passionate  anger  was  ever  aroused  in  him,  they 
liegan  to  brbeve  what  it  was  almost  death  for 
them  to  imagine.  Neither  David  nor  Emma 
Wise  had  spuken  this  suspicion  to  the  other, 
they  kept  it,  a  dreadful  guest,  in  their  own  mind. 
How  should  the  mother  dare  to  speak  to  that 
husband,  who  so  adored  the  boy,  of  idiocy ! 
How  should  the  father  mourn  with  her,  whom 
he  was  ready  to  curse  in  his  heart,  over  this 
awful  chastisement? 

Por  himself,  he  could  not  long  endure  uncer¬ 
tainty.  Any  assurance  was  preferable  to  that 
hope-blasting  doubt,  and  be  sought  the  phy¬ 
sician,  Dr.  Simpson,  one  day,  demanding  of 
him  the  truth.  And  then  the  fear  received 
its  assurance ;  there  was  no  hope,  no  help  for 
Jamie — he  vat  an  idiot  1 

It  was  enough.  To  “curse  Ood  and  die,” 
seemed  from  that  day  the  only  thought  or  incli¬ 
nation  in  the  soul  of  the  wretched  man. 
Thencetorth,  Helen  and  Edwin,  whose  chief 
interest  in  his  eves  had  been  that  they  were 
the  brother  and  sister,  the  companions  of 
Jamie,  were  as  nothing  to  him  ;  and  now  the 
boy  who  had  been  his  pride,  his  thought  for  all 
the  future,  was  also  to  the  father  as  one  dead. 
But,  to  depart  when  he  was  wearied  and  sick 
of  life — this  was  not  granted  him.  David’s 
bodily  strength  failed  not — he  was  full  of 
vitality.  The  stem  disappointment  and  trial 
he  vras  forced  to  bear  broke  his  spirit— bnt 
his  health  kept  firm,  and  he  presented  then  that 
loveless,  mournful  sight,  a  wretched,  dissatis¬ 
fied,  tempted,  and  falling  man.  He  never 
smiled  save  when  he  looked  on  the  wine-cup, 
and  liis  merriment  in  those  hours  of  unnatural 
gaiety  was  such  as  brought  a  pallor  to  his 
young  wife’s  face,  and  increased  heaviness  to 
her  heart. 

Upon  Emma  the  blow  fall  startlingly,  cruelly ; 
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bnt  it  prodnoed  another  eff<‘ct  than  it  had  on 
her  huiband.  It  chilled  and  terrified  her  loving 
heart ;  it  bowed  her  lovely  liead ;  yet  she  had  no 
with  for  death.  To  herself  it  had,  indeed,  been 
a  relief,  could  the  have  died  the  day  when  the 
truth  was  told  her,  and  the  met  that  look  of 
David  Wise.  Tlie  spirit  of  gladness  and  joy 
had  long  been  grieved  away  from  her,  and  the 
was  prepared  for  the  last  ehann-she  lunued 
for  the  tilence  and  freedom  of  the  grave.  But 
for  Helen,  the  weak,  frail  girl,  who  seemed  to 
live  through,  and  joy  only  in  her  mother,  for 
Jamie,  the  now  more  than  ever  dear,  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  child,  for  little  helpli  tt  Edwin,  for  these 
life  teemed  to  her  an  almost  absolute  necetsity 
—a  something  she  could  not  relinquish — which 
must  not  be  taken  away  ! 

The  thought  of  Providence,  however,  was 
not  as  her  thought.  While  the  father,  who 
seemed  but  a  dread  to  his  children,  daily 
ttrengtbeiied  in  health,  the  mother  faded  and 
faded  away ;  her  strength  vanished,  and  the 
few  who  knew  her  (well  did  these  love  her) — 
when  they  looked  on  her  white  face,  and 
watched  her  feeble  motion,  and  heard  her  voice, 
knew  that  she  was  passing  from  earth.  Helen 
knew  it  also. 

Going  one  day  into  her  mother’s  chamber, 
the  found  her  on  her  knees  in  prayer.  Her 
first  impulse  was  to  retreat  toftly  from  the 
lanctuary,  but  in  another  moment  she  entered 
and  threw  herself  beside  her  parent,  and  bowed 
her  head  likewise. 

When  Mrs.  Wise  rose  again,  the  said  ten¬ 
derly — 

“  My  child,  all  I  can  do  is  to  pray.  Oh,  when 
you  stand  in  my  place,  pray  without  ceasing. 
You  are  bom  to  a  troublous  lot,  Helen ;  God 
help  you.” 

Uden  could  not  speak — could  only  look 
with  tronbled,  questioning  eyes  upon  her 
mother,  who  dto  for  a  moment  was  silent.  | 
She  was  gathering  strenglb  to  speak  the  saddest 
words  to  which  a  mother  can  give  uttei  ance. 

**  1  said,  Nelly,  when  you  stand  in  my  place, 
pray  withjut  ceasing.  I  trust  that  your  devo¬ 
tions  are  never  neglected  ■,  but  w  hen  I  am  gone 
you  will  learn,  if  you  have  not  yet,  what  a 
precious  privilege  prayer  is.  Never  forget, 
however  dark  the  earthly  lot  iv  there  is  One  in 
Heaven  who  regards  all  His  children  with 
mercy .  Helen,  you  are  a  strong-minded  girl, 
though  so  weak  physically.  I  want  you  from 
this  day  to  exert  all  the  powers  of  your  mind. 
I  must  speak  to  you  of  these  things  while  1 
can,  that  you  may  be  acccustomed  to  the 
thought  of  my  approaching  death,  for  1  would 
spare  you  the  pain  of  a  sudden  shock.  It  is 
b^er'to  talk  of  these  things  than  to  incresM 
the  sorrow  by  stifiing  it  in  our  hearts.” 

**  Ob,  motner  I  mother  I  you  must  not  speak 


of  dying.  I  can  bear  anything  hut  that  pew 
should  die— only  live!  Speak,  say  you  will 
live,  for  me !” 

She  looked  op  into  her  mother’s  face,  while 
she  made  that  despairing  appeal  of  devotion, 
but  her  eyes  fell — a  mortal  chill  passed  over 
her,  and  her  countenance  grew  white  as  her 
mother’s  while  she  waited  for  the  reply. 

”  Nelly,  I  do  not  fear  death,  for  I  know  that 
I  am  going  home.  It  is  this  parting  with  my 
dear,  precious  children,  that  makes  me  grieve. 
All  these  thirteen  years  of  your  life,  you  have 
been  a  blessing  to  me — my  comfort  and  my 
hope ;  and  yet — yet  I  must  lay  a  dreadful  burden 
on  you,  whom— oh  that  you  might  be  spared 
such  trial  I — God’s  will  be  done ! — Will  yon. 
Nelly,  be  to  your  brothers  a  mother  P  Will 
you  keep  them  nlw^s  safe  under  your  rare  P 
Poor  child,  what  do  I  ask  P” 

The  pallor  fied  from  Helen’s  face.  It  glowed 
with  light— she*  actually  smiled  as  she  knelt 
before  her  mother,  and  said — 

“  Mamma,  I  would  gladly  die  if  that  could 
save  yon.  Now,  I  will  live  for  you— Heaven 
hear  me !  I  will  be  what  \  ou  say — a  mother  to 
Jamie  and  Edwin — I  will  do  what  I  promise. 
Do  not  fear  me— but  you,  you,  I — ”  The  light 
and  the  glow  faded  from  her  face,  and  she  fell 
fainting  to  the  fioor. 

-  • 

CHAPTER  III. 

It  was  the  first  time  the  mother  and  daughter 
had  spoken  together  on  this  subject ;  but  it 
was  nut  the  last.  It  was  a  relief  to  them  to 
speak  much  of  that  which  so  constantly  preyed 
on  their  thoughts— to  encourage  each  other,  as 
they  were  about  to  part  for  ever. 

During  the  weeks  preceding  their  dreaded 
final  separation,  many  were  the  communings, 
tender  and  solemn,  that  were  held  between 
them.  They  ginned  strength  in  this  sad  con¬ 
verse  to  ^ak  composedly  of  the  great  change 
about  to  oefall  the  household.  To  Helen  the 
very  idea  of  that  parting  was  torture  the  most 
dreadful :  but  she  had  schooled  herself  to  ont- 
wurd  calmness,  for  the  girl’s  high  soul  was 
aroused,  and  her  frailty  was  proved  to  be,  as 
her  mother  had  said,  only  of  a  physical  nature. 
She  had  a  moral  strength  and  capacity  to  endure, 
which  her  father  had  not. 

To  him  the  wife  had  never  snokep  of  her 
probable  early  death.  She  could  not  nerve 
herself  to  that.  Why  was  it  that  when  she 
had  revealed  all  that  was  iu  her  lieart  to  her 
young  daughter,  she  could  not  do  so  much 
to  him  who  might  have  claimed  her  confidence 
as  well  P  If  be  had  ever,  in  a  day  of  sorrow  or 
rejoicing,  sought  her  counsel,  or  companionship, 
or  sympathy — if  he  liad  ever  by  one  sin^ 
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•et  or  word  since  their  muriage-day  proved  to 
her  that  he  loved  her,  this  might  have  heeu  a 
potaibility  ;  but  to  a  nature  so  cold,  so  foreign 
u  hia,  ahe  could  not  speak  of  sickness,  or  suffer¬ 
ing,  or  death.  She  feared  to  do  it.  She  shrunk 
from  meeting  the  cold  look  of  his  searching 
eyes,  the  monosyllabic  wonder  that  she  should 
dream  of  dying — or — or  the  lighting  of  feature 
and  voice,  that  w  ould  tell  it  was  no  grief  for 
him  to  part  with  her. 

Even  Helen  had  never  but  once  said  to  her 
lather  anything  res]>ectiug  the  great  loss  they 
were  about  to  meet. 

Astonished  at  his  apparent  blindness,  and 
grieved  because  of  bis  inattention,  the  timid 
nrl  at  last  resolved  to  talk  witli  him  about  it. 
Perhaps,  ahe  thought,  he  did  see  and  feel  it 
all,  but  for  the  mother’s  sake  maintained  that 
calm  serenity — and  oh !  what  a  joy  for  her, 
could  she  find  that  he  had  tears  of  grief  to  shed 
with  her ' — to  feel  that  he  too  loved  the  dying 
as  she  loved  her ! 

It  required  a  desperate  effort  on  Helen’s  part 
to  apenk  to  him  with  whom  she  should  so  soon 
be  left  alone  of  this.  Her  words  were  uttered 
in  a  ffood  of  tears.  It  was  the  awful  irvlk  of 
what  she  tried  to  speak,  w  hich  he  received  with 
that  unsyropathising  glance  and  impatient 
gesture,  tfiiit  so  completely  unnerved  her  when 
Ae  had  tried  desperately  to  be  calm,  which 
wrung  from  her  the  bitter  appeal — 

“  Papa,  don’t  you  know  she  is  dying  P” 

The  sharp  interrogation,  “Know  what  P 
Who  is  dying  P”  quickly  brought  her  to  herself, 
and  with  surprising  self-command,  forced  upon 
her  by  the  great  revulsion  in  her  feeling,  she 
replied — 

“  My  mother.” 

“Fudge,  child!  she  has  been  in  just  that 
state  always.  She  has  a  cold,  and  worries  about 
it  too  much.  Besides,  she  spends  too  much 
time  altogether  shut  up  in  that  room  with  James 
and  Edwin.  You  should  take  that  earc  off  j 
her  hands,  if  ahe  is  not  well,  Biit  don’t  be 
frightened  about  your  mother.  She  never  com¬ 
plains  to  me.” 

“  She  never  complains  at  all,  papa.  But  she 
is  very  ill.” 

“  I’ll  speak  with  Dr.  Simpson  about  it.  If 
anything  has  gone  wrong  with  her,  or  she  is 
really  ill,  I  can  get  at  the  real  truth  of  the 
matter  better  by  asking  him  than  I  should 
speaking  with  her.  Besides,  it  would  alarm 
her.” 

“  But  it  don’t  alarm  her.  And  she  would  be 
so  happy  if  you  could  come  to  her  sometimes. 
She  speaks  to  me  of  her  death  every  day.  I 
know  she  isn’t  afraid  to  die.” 

“  If  your  mother  has  been  so  sick  as  you  say, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  her  to  appear 
so  oonstautly  at  table,  and  to  go  about  the 


house  and  grounds  so  much.  It’s  only  a 
womanish  whim,  so  don’t  talk  any  more  abont 
it.  Have  you  seen  Jamie  this  morningP” 

“  I  left  him  with  mamma.  She  was  playing 
with  him.” 

“Well,  do  yon  go  and  take  her  place.  Ton 
ought  to  do  more  towards  amusing  the  boy,  and 
not  leave  it  to  her.  Did  she  send  you  here  to 
have  this  talk  with  me  P” 

“  Oh,  papa,  no !”  was  the  faint  exclamation, 
which  sounded  very  like  a  reproach,  as  the 
child  went  hastily  from  the  room. 

Mr.  W’ise  did  consult  the  physician  who  was 
in  his  wife’s  attendance,  but  it  happened  that 
he  delayed  doing  so  till  the  very  day  ahe  died. 
To  the  last  he  had  neglected  her ;  and  not  a 
word  in  those  final  days  passed  between  them 
of  eommnnion,  or  counsel,  or  of  love.  To 
the  last  Emma  had  hoped  that  it  would  not 
end  thus ;  to  the  last  she  had  supplicated  for 
him  ;  and  to  the  very  last  he  had  remained  far 
from  her,  blind  and  deaf  to  her  unspoken  call. 

The  morning  she  died  she  was  sitting  in  a 
large  arm-chair  in  the  nursery.  She  had  been 
trying  to  amuse  poor  Jamie,  and  had  walked 
with  him  several  times  about  the  room,  but  she 
soon  became  very  weary,  and  when  she  sat 
down  again,  the  imitative  little  creature  seated 
himrelf  on  the  cushioned  bench  at  her  feet, 
turning  over  the  pages  of  gaily -coloured  pic¬ 
ture  books.  Shortiv  after  the  nurse  came  into 
the  room,  trading  fidwin,  and  the  mother  dis¬ 
missed  her,  saying  she  would  look  after  the 
children  herself  a  little. 

From  that  moment  when  she  gathered  the 
three  around  her,  an  increased  expression  of 
solemn  earnestness  had  lighted  her  pale  face, 
which,  it  seemed  to  Helen,  was  growing  more 
deathly  every  instant. 

There  was  a  dead  silence  in  that  chamber. 
Helen  sat  close  beside  her  mother,  holding 
Edwin,  so  that  the  fund  parent’s  eyes  might  be 
constantly  upon  him ;  there  were  thoughts 
with  the  dying  woman  which  could  not  be 
spoken,  which  she  must  depart  without  uttering, 
even  to  that  eldest  child.  By  an  effort  she 
roused  herself  at  last,  and  said — 

“I  want  you  to  kneel  down  with  Edwin, 
close  beside  Jamie,  I  wiU  pray  ¥nth  yon  the 
last  time — but  I  shall  pray  for  you  for  ever.” 

Helen  obeyed,  and  her  mother’s  soul  was 
poured  forth  in  such  fervent,  solemn  suralica- 
tion,  that  she  felt  it  was  indeed  for  the  last 
time.  When  the  whispered  “amen”  was  said, 
she  waited  till  the  hand  that  rested  in  blessing 
on  her  head  was  withdrawn,  but  the  silence 
that  followed  frightened  her— she  stood  up  and 
looked  upon  her  mother. 

And  as  she  looked,  she  kuew  that  the  last 
change  was  near,  and  fur  a  moment,  though 
she  had  striven  lung  and  hard  to  be  prepared 
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for  thi^  the  wm  wildly  startled ;  bot  that  fear 
paMed,  and  she  said  —  “Shall  I  nail  him, 
mamma  P  Shall  1  speak  to  papa  for  you  P” 

“  Do  not  leave  me,”  was  the  reply,  uttered 
with  aetoiiishinK  enerfcy ;  “  these  children  are 
yours,  Helen:  do  uot  desert  them,  for  your 
mother’s  sake.  Kiss  me,  Helen.” 

She  was  dead  when  the  youu^  girl  lifted  her 
face  from  the  face  of  her  mother,  after  that 
long  embrace. 

{To  be  continued.) 


THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

The  iiightiugale  usually  makes  its  appearance 
ill  Eugliud  about  the  middle  of  April,  and 
leaves  in  August.  These  birds  prefer  localities 
where  there  are  woods  having  thick  under¬ 
growth,  and  where  low  eoppici^sand  plantations 
abound.  Their  nests  are  constructed  with 
singular  artifice,  being  so  carefully  ooncealed 
from  view  that  they  are  very  difficult  to  discover. 
They  are  almost  always  placed  upon  the 
round,  advantage  being  taken  of  any  acci- 
ental  depression  of  the  ground  which  may  exist. 
The  outside  is  compost  of  dried  leaves  or 
grass,  or  of  the  skeleton  leaves  which  may  be 
found  in  the  Imnks  or  thick  bottoms  of  hedges, 
while  the  inside  is  lined  towards  the  bottom 
with  flue  fibrous  roots  or  hair.  The  eggs  are 
four  or  five  in  number,  of  an  olive  brown  colour  j 
the  young  are  hatohed  in  June. 

The  principal  food  of  the  nightingale  is  the 
caterpillars  of  moths  and  the  larvie  of  beetles, 
some  of  which  feed  only  at  night ;  these  are 
especially  numerous  in  damp  weather,  when 
vegetation  is  succulent,  and  the  nightingale 
soon  finds  sufficient  food  to  satisfy'  his  wants. 
Organised  for  the  ntteranac  of  certain  notes 
and  modulations,  he  has,  at  the  same  time,  an 
instinctive  impulse  to  sing,  and  also  the 
faculties  of  imitation  and  memory.  The 
strain  itself  has  to  be  learned,  but  this  is 
acquired  from  his  parents,  and  when  the  proper 
season  arrives,  joyously  poured  forth.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  young  male  nightingales 
begin  to  warble  before  their  tails  are  quite 
grown  ;  but  if  thus  captured,  they  must  be  put 
under  the  instruction  of  a  nightinjpde  who  u  a 
good  singer,  or  they  will  only  be  stammerers. 

A  change,  too,  comes  o’er  the  spirit  of  his 
song  in  June,  arising  not  from  the.  loss  of 
woice,  but  from  a  change  of  object,  and  hence  of 
note.  His  song  ceases  when  his  mate  has 
hsdehed  her  brood;  vigilance  and  anxiety  then 
anooeed  the  harmonies  which  have  been  heard 
before,  and  his  “  croak”  is  the  warning  of  sus¬ 
picion  or  danger  to  the  mother  bird  and  her 
infant  brood. 

It  it  strange  that  this  lively  bird  should  ever 
be  thongtit  meltBcboly  ;  no  bird  aiugt  whan  it 


is  sad  ;  ita  aolitarv  habits  and  its  love  of  the 
night  have  pro^bly  givtn  rise  to  this  opinion. 
The  different  views  taken  of  its  song  by  poets 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  the  Abbfi 
la  Pluche : — “  The  nightingale  passes  from 
grave  to  gay ;  from  a  simple  note  to  a  warble 
the  most  varied  ;  and  from  the  softest  trillings 
and  swells  to  languishing  and  lamentable  sighs, 
which  he  as  quickly  abandons,  to  return  to  his 
natural  sprightliuess.” 

According  to  Bechstein,  “  This  bird  ex¬ 
presses  his  different  emotions  by  suitable  cries 
and  particular  intonations.  The  most  un¬ 
meaning  cry  when  he  is  alone  appears  to  be  the 
simple  whistle,  “  fitt but  if  the  syllable  “  err” 
be  added,  it  is  then  the  call  of  the  male  to  the 
female.  The  sign  of  displeasure,  or  fear,  is 
“  fitt,”  repeated  rapidly  and  loudly  before  adding 
the  terminating  “  err while  that  of  satisfac¬ 
tion,  pleasure,  and  complacency  is  a  deep 
“  ta^,”  which  may  be  imitated  by  smacking 
the  ten^e.  Iiranger,  jealousy,  rivalry,  or  any 
extraordinary  event,  he  utters  hoarse  disagree¬ 
able  sounds,  somewhat  like  a  jay  or  a  cat. 
Lastly,  in  the  season  of  pairing,  during  their 
playful  gambols,  a  gentle  subdued  warbling  is 
all  tliat  is  heard. 

"Nature,”  he  continues, “ has  granted  these 
tones  to  both  sexes;  but. the  male  is  endowed 
with  so  very  striking  a  musical  talent,  that,  in 
this  respect,  he  surpasses  all  birds,  and  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  name  of  the  king  of  songsters.  The 
strength  of  his  vocal  organ  is,  indeed,  wonder¬ 
ful  ;  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  muscles  of 
his  larynx  are  (proportionally)  much  more 
powerful  than  those  of  any  other  bird.  But  it 
IS  less  the  strength  than  the  compass,  flexibility, 
prodigious  variety,  and  barnionv  of  Iris  voice, 
which  mokes  it  so  admired  by  all  lovers  of  the 
beautiful.  Sometimes  dwelling  fur  minutes  on 
a  strain  composed  of  only  two  or  three  melan¬ 
choly  tones,  be  begins  in  an  under  voice,  and 
swelling  it  graduiuly  by  the  most  superb  eret- 
cendo  to  the  highest  point  of  strength,  he  ends 
it  by  a  dying  cadence;  or,  it  consists  of  a  rapid 
succession  of  more  brilliant  sounds,  terminated, 
like  many  other  strains  of  his  sung,  by  some 
detached  ascending  notes.  Twenty-four  dif¬ 
ferent  strains  or  couplets  may  be  reckoned  in 
the  song  of  a  fine  nightingale,  without  including 
its  delicate  little  variations ;  fur  among  these,  u 
among  other  musicians,  there  are  some  great 
ma.iioians,  and  many  middling  ones.  This  song 
is  so  articulate  that  it  may  be  very  well  written. 
The  nightingales  of  all  countries,  the  soakh 
as  well  as  the  north,  appear  to  sing  in  the  some 
manner.  On  points  of  beauty,  however,  where 
the  senses  are  the  judges,  each  has  his  own  pe¬ 
culiar  taste.  If  one  nightingale  has  the  taint 
of  dwell^  aneeably  on  bis  notes,  another 
utters  his  with  peculiar  brilliancy;  a  third 
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NIGHTINGALE. 


latutheu  ont  hit  ibvin  in  •  peculiar  manner ; 
ana  a  fonrth  exeels  in  the  t^eriness  of  his 
Toioe.  All  foar  may  excel  in  their  style,  and 
each  will  find  his  admirer  and  it  it  yery  dif- 
lenlt  to  decide  which  merits  the  palm  of  vie- 


and  after  midnight,  to  attract  their  companiona 
on  their  journey  during  the  fine  nights.* 
This  bird,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
“  is  capable,  after  some  time,  of  forming  at¬ 
tachments.  When  once  he  has  made  ac¬ 


quaintance  with  the  person  who  takes  care  of 
him,  he  distinguishes  his  step  before  seeing 
him ;  he  welcomes  him  by  a  ciy  of  joy,  an^ 
during  the  moulting  season,  is  seen  making 
▼ain  etforts  to  sing,  and  supplying  by  the 
gaiety  of  his  movements,  and  toe  expression  of 
his  looks,  the  demonstrations  of  joy  which  his 
throat  refuses  to  utter.  When  he  loses  his 
benefisetor,  he  sometimes  piass  to  death. 


tory.  There  are,  however,  individuals  so  very 
saperior  as  to  unite  all  the  beauties  of  power 
and  melody ;  these  are  generally  birds  ^ich, 
having  bera  hatched  with  the  necessary  qua¬ 
lifications,  in  a  district  well  supplied  with 
nightingales,  appropriate  whatever  is  most 
sinking  in  the  song  of  each.  As  the  return  of 
tte  muss  in  spring  always  precedes  that  of  the 
fenulss  by  seven  or  eight  days,  they  sing  before 
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perished  on  the  same  block.  They  met  as  an¬ 
tagonists  in  the  stormy  arena  of  the  French 
Revolution.  They  were  nearly  of  equal  age. 
The  one  iwasesaed  the  prestige  of  wealth,  and 
rank,  and  ancestral  power  ;  the  ottier,  the  en¬ 
ergy  of  a  vigorous  and  cultivated  mind.  Both 
were  endowed  with  unusual  attractions  of  per-  | 
son,  spirits  invigorated  by  enthusiasm,  and  tlic  | 
loftiest  heroism.  From  the  .antagonism  of  life  . 
thev  met  in  death.  I 

I'he  day  after  Madame  Roland  was  placed  ; 
in  the  Conciergerie,  she  was  visited  by  one  of  ! 
the  notorious  officers  of  the  revolutionary  party, 
and  very  closely  questioued  concemiug  the  , 
friendshii)  she  had  entertained  for  the  Giron-  : 
dists.  The  examination  was  vexatious  and 
intolerant  in  the  extreme.  It  lasted  fur  three 
hours,  and  eonsisted  in  an  incessant  torrent  of 
criminations,  to  which  she  was  hardly  permitted  , 
to  offer  one  word  in  reidy.  This  elaminatiou 
taught  her  the  nature  of  the  accusations  which  | 
wodd  be  brought  against  her.  She  sat  down  I 
in  her  cell  that  very-  night,  and,  with  a  rapid  | 
pen,  sketched  that  defence  which  has  l>een  pro-  ' 
nouneed  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  touching  > 
monuments  of  the  Revolution.  | 

Having  concluded  it,  she  retired  to  rest,  and 
slept  with  the  serenity  of  a  child.  She  w.as  j 
called  upon  several  times  by  committees  sent  ] 
from  the  revolutionary  tribunal  fur  examination. 
They  were  resolved  to  take  her  life,  but  were  | 
anxious  to  do  it,  if  possible,  under  the  forms  of  i 
law.  She  passed  through  all  their  examina¬ 
tions  with  the  most  perfect  coinp<isure  and  the 
most  dignified  self-possession.  Her  enemies 
could  not  withhold  their  expressions  of  admira¬ 
tion  as  they  saw  her  in  her  sepulchral  cell  of 
stone  and  of  iron,  cheerful,  fascinating,  and 
perfer-tly  at  ease. 

The  upper  part  of  the  door  of  her  cell  was  i 
an  iron  grating.  The  surrounding  cells  were  j 
filled  with  the  most  illustrious  ladies  and  gentle-  | 
men  of  France.  As  the  hour  of  deatli  drew  I 
near,  her  courage  and  animation  seemed  to  in- ! 
crease.  Her  features  glowed  with  entliusiasm;  ' 
and  her  whole  aspect  assumed  the  impress  of 
one  appointed  to  fill  some  great  and  lofty  des- 1 
tiny,  wie  remained  hut  a  few  days  in  the.  Con-  | 
dergeric  beture  the  was  led  to  the  scaffold.  , 
During  those  few  days,  by  her  example  and  { 
her  encouraging  words  she  spread  among  the  I 
numerous  prisoners  there  an  enthusiasm  and  a  I 
spirit  of  heroism  which  elevated,  above  the  fear  1 
or  the  scaffold,  even  the  most  timid  and  depressed .  | 
Those  who  were  walking  in  the  corridor,  or 
who  were  the  occupants  of  a4joining  cells,  often 
called  fur  her  to  speuk  to  them  words  of  encou¬ 
ragement  and  consolation. 

Standing  upon  a  stool  at  the  door  of  her  own 
(kU,  she  grasped  with  her  hands  the  iron  grat¬ 
ing  which  separated  her  ft’om  her  audience. 


This  was  her  tribune.  The  melodious  accents 
of  her  voice  floated  along  the  labyrinthine  ave¬ 
nues  of  those  dismal  duugcons,  penetrating  cell 
after  cell,  and  arousing  energy  m  hearts  which 
had  been  abandoned  to  despair.  Silence,  as  of 
the  grave,  reigned  in  those  sepulchral  caverns 
while  the  clear  and  musical  tones  of  Madame 
Roland,  as  of  an  angel  of  consolation,  vibrated 
through  the  rusty  oars,  and  along  the  dark, 
damp  cloisters.  One  who  was  at  that  time  an 
inmate  of  the  prison,  and  survived  those  dread¬ 
ful  scenes,  has  described,  in  glowing  terms,  the 
almost  miraculous  effects  of  her  soul -moving 
eloquence.  She  was  already  past  the  prime  of 
life,  hut  she  was  still  fascinating,  and,  combined 
with  the  most  wonderful  power  of  expression, 
she  possessed  a  voice  so  ex((uisitely  musical, 
that,  long  after  her  lips  were  silenced  in  death, 
its  tones  vibrated  in  lingering  strains  in  the 
souls  of  those  by  whom  they  had  ever  been 
heard.  She,  however,  was  careful  never  to 
utter  a  word  which  would  cause  tears.  She 
wished  herself  to  avoid  all  the  weakness  of 
tender  emotions,  and  to  lure  the  thoughts  of 
her  companions  away  from  every  contemplation 
which  could  enervate  their  energies. 

UccasionaRy,  in  the  solitude  of  her  cell,  as 
the  image  of  her  husband  and  of  her  child  rose 
before  her,  and  her  imagination  dwelt  upon  her 
desolated  home  and  her  blighted  hopes — her 
husband  denounced  and  pursued  by  lawless  vio¬ 
lence,  and  her  child  soon  to  be  an  orphan  — 
woman’s  tenderness  would  triumph  over  the 
heroine’s  stoicism.  Burying,  fur  a  moment, 
her  face  in  her  hands,  she  would  hurst  into  a 
flood  of  tears.  Immediately  struggling  to  re¬ 
gain  coraimsure,  she  would  brush  her  tears 
away,  and  dress  her  countenance  in  its  accus¬ 
tomed  smiles.  She  remained  in  the  Concier- 
gerie  but  one  week,  and  during  that  time  so  en¬ 
deared  herself  to  all  as  to  become  the  prominent 
object  of  attention  and  love. 

The  day  before  her  trial,  her  advocate,  Cban- 
veau  de  la  Garde,  visited  her  to  consult  respect¬ 
ing  her  defence.  She,  well  aware  that  no  one 
could  s^k  a  word  in  her  favour  but  at  the 
peril  of  his  own  life,  and  also  fully  cunscious 
that  her  doom  was  alre.vly  sealed,  drew  a  ring 
from  her  finger,  and  said  to  him, 

“  To-morrow  I  shaU  bo  no  more.  I  know 
the  fate  which  awaits  me.  Your  kind  assist¬ 
ance  cannot  avail  aught  for  me,  and  would  but 
endanger  you.  I  pray  you,  therefore,  not  to 
come  to  the  tribunal,  but  to  accept  of  this  last 
testimony  of  my  regard.” 

The  next  day  she  was  led  to  her  trial.  She 
attired  herself  in  a  white  robe,  as  a  symbol  of 
her  innocence,  and  her  long  dark  hair  teU  in 
thick  curls  on  her  neck  and  shoulders.  The 
prisoners  wIk>  were  walking  in  the  corridon 
gathered  .around  her,  and  with  smiles  and  words. 
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of  eucooTSKcmvut  she  iufused  ener^'  into  tlieir  l 
hearts.  Calm  and  invincible  she  met  her  ' 
jud)res.  She  was  ucrused  of  the  crimes  of : 
Leinfc  the  wile  of  M.  Koltvpd  and  the  friend  of  | 
his  friends.  Proudly  she  acknowledt^'d  her¬ 
self  guilty  of  both  those  charges.  VVhcnever 
she,  .attempted  to  utter  a  word  in  her  defence, 
she  was  browbeaten  bv  the  judges,  and  silenced 
by  the  clamours  of  tlie  mob  which  fllhal  th? 
tribunal.  The  mob  now  ruled  #ith  undisputed 
sway  in  both  legislative  and  executive  halls. 
It  was,  however,  difficult  to  bring  any  accosa-  1 
tion  against  her  by  which,  under  the  form  of  ' 
law,  she  could  be  condemned.  Prance,  even  in 
its  darkest  hour,  was  rather  ashamed  to  behead 
a  woman,  upon  whom  the  eyes  of  all  Euroim 
were  fixed,  simply  for  being  the  tcifsofher  hus¬ 
band  and  the  friend  of  his  friends.  At  Inst  the 
president  demanded  of  her  tlmt  she  should  re¬ 
veal  her  husband’s  asylum.  Shu  proudly  re¬ 
plied, 

“  1  do  Bot  know  of  any  law  by  which  1  can 
be  obliged  to  violate  the  strong(‘st  feelings  of 
nature.” 

Tliis  was  sufficient,  and  she  was  immediately 
condemned  to  death. 

She  listened  calmly  to  her  sentence,  and  then 
rising,  bowed  with  dignity  to  her  judges,  and, 
smiling,  said,  “  I  tluink  you,  gentlemen,  fur 
thinking  me  worthy  of  sharing  the  fate  of  the 
great  men  whom  you  have  assassinated.  I  shall  , 
endeavour  to  imitate  their  firmness  on  the 
scaffold.” 

With  the  buoyant  step  of  a  child,  she  p;issed 
beneath  the  narrow  porta!,  and  descended  to 
her  cell,  from  which  she  was  to  be  led,  with 
the  morning  light,  to  a  bloody  death.  She 
retired  to  her  cell,  wrote  a  few  word.s  of  parting 
to  her  friends,  and  played  upon  a  harp,  which 
had  found  its  way  into  the  prison,  her  reijniem. 

The  morning  of  the  10th  of  November,  1703, 
dawned  gloomily  upon  Paris.  It  was  one  of 
the  darkest  days  of  that  reign  of  terror  which 
for  so  long  a  period  enveloped  France  in  its 
sombre  shades.  The  ]K>nderous  gates  of  the 
court-yard  of  the  Conciergerie  opeiu'd  that 
morning  to  a  long  procession  of  carts  loaded  | 
with  victims  fur  the  guillotine.  Madame  Eo-  I 
land  had  contemplated  her  fate  too  long,  and  | 
had  disciplined  her  spirit  too  severely,  to  fail 
of  fortitude  in  this  last  hour  of  trial.  She  I 
came  from  her  cell  sempulously  attired  for  ' 
death.  A  serene  smile  was  upon  her  check,  I 
as  she  waved  an  lulieu  to  tlie  weeping  prisoners 
who  gathered  around  her.  The  lust  curt  wits 
assigned  to  Madame  Holand.  She  entered  it 
with  a  step  as  light  and  elastic  ns  if  it  were  a 
carriage  for  a  pleasant  morning’s  drive.  By 
her. side  stood  an  infirm  old  man,  M.  La  Marche. 
Ha  was  pale  and  trembling,  and  his  fainting 
heart,  in  view  of  the  approaching  terror,  almost 


ceased  to  beat.  She  sustained  him  by  her  arm, 
and  addressed  to  him  words  ut  consolation  and 
encouragement,  in  cheerful  accents  and  with  a 
benignant  smile.  The  poor  old  man  felt  that 
Hud  had  sent  an  angel  to  strengthen  him  in 
pthe  dark  hour  of  death.  As  the  cart  heavily 
rumbled  along  the  pavement,  drawing  nearer 
I  and  nearer  to  the  guillotine,  two  or  three  times, 

I  by  her  cheerful  words,  she  even  ettused  a  smile 
faintly  to  play  upon  his  pallid  lips. 

I  The  guillotine  was  now  the  principal  instm- 
ment  of  amusement  for  the  populace  of  Paris. 
It  was  so  elevated  that  all  euuld  have  a  good 
view  of  the  spectacle.  To  witness  the  conduct 
of  nobles  and  of  hidies,  of  buys  and  of  girls, 
while  passing  thronirh  the  horrors  of  n  san¬ 
guinary  death,  was  far  more  exciting  than  the 
unreal  and  bombastic  tragedies  of  the  theatre, 
or  the  confiicts  of  the  cockpit  and  the  bear 
garden.  A  countless  throng  tluodcd  the  streets ; 
men,  women,  and  children,  shoutiug,  laughing, 
execrating.  The  c^ebrity  of  Madsme  Holand, 
her  extraordinary  grace  and  beauty,  and  her 
aspect,  not  only  of  heroic  fearlessness,  but  of 
'  joyous  exhilaration,  made  her  the  prominent  ob- 
1  ject  of  the  public  gaze.  A  » hite  robe  grace¬ 
fully  enveloped  her  perfect  form,  and  her  black 
'  and  glossy  hair,  which  -  fur  some  reason  the 
executioners  had  neglected  to  cut,  fell  in  rich 

C'lsiun  to  her  waist.  A  keen  November 
swept  the  streets,  under  the  influence  of 
which,  and  the  excitement  of  the  scene,  her 
animated  countenance  glowed  with  ail  the 
ruddy  bloom  of  youth.  She  stood  firmly  in  the 
cart,  looking  with  a  serene  eye  upon  the  crowds 
which  lineil  the  streets,  and  listening  with  uu- 
rutUed  serenity  to  the  clamour  which  filled  the 
air.  A  large  crowd  surrounded  the  cart  in 
which  Madame  Holand  stood,  shouting,  “  To 
the  ^illotine !  to  the  guillotine !”  She  looked 
kindly  u])on  them,  and  bending  over  the  rail¬ 
ing  of  the  cart,  said  to  them,  in  tunes  as  placid 
as  if  she  were  addressing  a  child,  “  My  friends, 

1  am  going  to  the  guillotine.  In  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  I  shall  be  there.  They  who  send  me 
thither  will  ere  long  follow  me.  I  go  innocent. 
They  will  come  stained  with  blood.  You  who 
now  applaud  our  execution  will  then  applaud 
theirs  with  equal  zeal.” 

Madame  Iboland  had  continued  writing  her 
memoirs  until  the  hour  in  which  she  lett  her 
cell  for  the  scaffold.  AVlien  the  cart  had 
almost  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  guillotine,  her 
spirit  was  so  deeply  moved  by  the  scene  that 
she  could  nut  repress  the  desire  to  pen  down 
her  glowing  thoughts.  She  entreated  an  officer 
to  iumish  her  fur  a  moment  with  pen  and 
paper.  The  request  was  refused.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  we  are  thus  deprived  of 
that  unwritten  chapter  of  her  life. 

The  long  procession  arrived  at  the  guillotiae, 
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and  the  bloody  work  commenced.  The  victims 
were  drafrged  from  the  carts,  and  the  axe  rose 
and  fell  with  unceasinf;  rapidity.  Head  after 
head  fell  into  the  basket;  and  at  lenirth  the 
execntioners  approached  the  cart  where  Madame 
Roland  stood  by  the  side  of  her  faintinjc  com*  ‘ 
panion.  With  an  animated  countenance  and 
a  cheerful  smile,  she  was  all  enfrrossed  in  cn- 
deavonring  to  infuse  fortitude  into  his  soul. 
The  executioner  grasped  her  by  the  arm. 

“  Stay,"  said  she,  slightly  resisting  his  grasp ; 

**  I  have  one  favour  to  ask,  and  that  is  not  for 
myself.  I  beseech  you  grant  it  me.”  Then 
turning  to  the  old  man  she  said,  “  Du  you  pre¬ 
cede  me  to  the  scaffold.  To  see  my  blood  flow 
would  make  you  suffer  the  bitterness  of  death 
twice  over.  1  must  spare  vou  the  pain  of  wit¬ 
nessing  my  execution."  I'he  stern  officer  gave 
a  surly  refusal,  replying,  “  My  orders  are  to  take 
yon  first.”  With  winning  grace  she  rejoined, 

.  “  You  cannot,  surely,  refuse  a  woman  her  last 
request.”  The  hard-hearted  executioner  of  the 
law  was  brought  within  the  influence  of  her 
enchantment.  He  paused,  looked  at  her  for  a 
moment  in  slight  bewilderment,  and  yielded. 
The  poor  old  man,  more  dead  than  alive,  was 
conducted  upon  the  scaffold  and  placed  beneath 
the  fatal  axe.  Madame  Roland,  without  the 
slightest  change  of  colour,  or  the  upparent 
tremor  of  a  nerve,  saw  the  ponderous  instru¬ 
ment,  vrith  its  glittering  edge,  glide  upon  its 
deadly  mission,  and  the  decapitated  trunk  of 
her  friend  was  thrown  aside  to  give  place  for 
her.  With  a  placid  countenance  and  a  buoyant 
step,  she  ascended  the  platform.  The  guillo¬ 
tine  was  erected  upon  the  vacant  spot  between 
the  nrdens  of  the  Tnileries  and  the  Elysian 
Fields,  then  known  as  the  Place  de  la  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Madame  Roland  stood  for  a  moment 
upon  theelevated  platform,  looked  calmly  around 
upon  the  vast  concourse,  and  then  bowing  be¬ 
fore  a  colossal  statue  of  Liberty  which  then 
occupied  the  square,  exclaimed,  “  O  Liberty ! 
Liberty  I  how  many  crimes  are  committed  in 
thy  name.”  She  surrendered  herself  to  the  exe¬ 
cutioners,  and  was  bound  to  the  plank.  The 
plank  fell  to  its  horixontal  position,  bringing 
her  head  under  the  fatal  axe.  The  glittering 
iteel  glided  through  the  groove,  and  the  head 
of  Muame  Roland  was  severed  from  her  body. 

Thus  died  Madame  Roland,  in  the  thirty- 
ninth  year  of  her  age.  Her  death  oppressed 
all  who  had  known  her  with  the  deepest  grief. 
Her  intimate  friend  Buxot,  who  was  then  a 
fiigitive,  on  hearing  the  tidings,  was  thrown 
into  a  state  of  perfect  delirium,  from  which  he 
did  not  recover  for  many  days.  Her  faithful 
female  servant  was  so  overwhelmed  with  grief, 
that  she  presented  herself  before  the  tribunal, 
and  implored  them  to  let  her  die  upon  the 
same  scaffold  where  her  beloved  mistress  had 


perished.  The  tribunal,  amazed  at  such  tran¬ 
sports  of  attachment,  declared  that  she  was 
mad,  and  ordered  her  to  be  removed  from 
their  presence.  A  manservant  made  the  same 
application,  and  was  sent  to  the  guillotine. 

>  The  grief  of  M.  Roland,  when  apprised  of 
the  event,  was  unbounded.  For  a  time  he 
entirely  lost  his  senses.  Privately  he  left,  by 
night,  the  kind  friends  who  had  hospitably  con¬ 
cealed  him  for  ^ix  months,  and  wandered  to 
such  a  distance  from  his  asylum  as  to  secure 
his  protectors  from  any  danger  on  his  account. 
Through  the  long  hours  of  the  winter’s  night  he 
continued  his  dreary  walk,  till  the  first  grey  of 
the  morning  appeared  in  the  east.  Drawing  a 
long  stiletto  from  his  walking-stick,  he  placed 
the  head  of  it  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and 
threw  himself  upon  the  sharp  weapon.  The 
point  pierced  his  heart,  and  he  fell  lifeless  upon 
the  ground.  Some  peasants  passing  hy  dis¬ 
covered  his  body.  A  piece  of  paper  was  pinned 
to  the  breast  of  his  coat,  upon  which  there 
were  written  these  words :  “  Whoever  thou 
art  that  findest  these  remains,  respect  them  as 
those  of  a  virtuous  man.  After  hearing  of  my 
wife’s  death,  I  could  not  stay  another  day  in  a 
world  so  stained  with  crime.” 

Avacnora  of  rna  Sultan. — A  rich  Armenian 
had  loat  a  portfolio,  containing  four  hundred 
thousand  piastres,  and  for  which  be  offered  a 
reward  of  forty  thousand.  The  portfolio  was 
found,  and  the  reward  claimed  by  a  very  honest 
and  poor  old  man  ;  hut  the  Armenian,  in  order 
to  escape  payment,  then  declared  that  the  port¬ 
folio  also  contained  a  very  valuable  ring,  which 
the  old  man  must  have  stolen.  The  affair  was 
brought  before  the  Sultan,  who,  having  ascer¬ 
tained  the  honesty  of  the  old  man,  and  the  well- 
known  avarice  of  his  adversary ,  decided  that, 
as  Ihe  Armenian  declared  that  his  portfolio 
contained  a  ring,  this  could  not  lie  the  one  he 
had  lost,  and  that  be  had  better  return  it  to  tbs 
old  man,  and  continue  to  advertise  for  his  own  I 

FxUALa  Delicacy _ Above  every  other  fea¬ 

ture  that  adorns  the  female  character,  delicacy 
stands  foremost  within  the  province  of  good 
taste.  Not  that  delicacy  which  is  perpetually  in 
quest  of  something  to  be  ashamed  of,  which 
makes  merit  of  a  blush,  and  simpers  at  a  falsa 
construction  its  own  ingennitv  has  put  upon  an 
innocent  remark ;  this  spurious  kind  of  delicacy 
is  as  far  removed  from  good  taste  as  from  good 
feeling  and  good  sense;  but  the  high-minded 
delicacy  which  maintains  its  pure  and  nnde- 
viating  walk  alike  amongst  women  as  in  the 
society  of  men,  which  shrinks  from  no  necessarv 
duty,  and  can  speak,  when  required,  with 
aerionsnesa  and  kindness,  of  things  at  which  it 
would  be  ashamed  to  smile  or  to  blush — that 
delicacy  which  knows  how  to  confer  a  benefit 
without  wounding  the  feelings  of  another,  and 
which  understands  also  how  and  when  to  reoeiva 
one — that  delicacy  that  can  give  alma  without 
display,  and  advice  withont  assnmptio^MBd 
which  pains  not  the  most  hpmbla  or  aus«$4lMi 
being  in  creation. 
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ODE  TO  A  FEMALE  MUMMY. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 


PooE,  dininr,  dismal  sister  mine  I 
What  lawiess  hosts  of  thoughts  combine 
To  fluster  me,  the  while 
Thy  long-unrolling  shroud  I  scan— 

That  old  original  suggestive  Pan¬ 
orama  of  the  Nile. 

As  the  indomitable  Layard, 

In  empires  old  with  names  to  say  hard. 
O'er  mined  towns  may  ponder. 

I  view  tliat  breast,  no  more  that  pants, 
And  of  its  old  inhabitants 
1  wonder  and  I  wonder. 

The  loves  and  hates,  the  Joys  and  cares. 
The  whirl  of  human  hopes  and  fears. 

In  human  hearts  e’er  seetliing— 
Those  matron  fears  that  made  thee  sad 
When  little  Tsoph  the  measles  had. 

Or  baby  was  a-teeUiing— 

Or  when,  at  mom  or  close  of  day. 

Thy  cherubs  hungry  came  from  play. 
Dirt  pies  and  gutter  grubbles, 

To  weep  alone  you  fled  up  stairs, 

Smit  with  eteraul  fleshpot  cares. 

And  bread-and-butter  troubles— 

Where  be  they  now  f  I  cant  suppose 
These  human  and  these  household  woes 
Extinguished  witli  thy  life. 

Haply,  to  us  come  down,  they  bore 
Poor  Mrs.  Brown,  my  neighbour,  or 
Ostreperate  my  wife. 

Howe’er  it  be,  'tis  very  clear 
No  more  they’ll  persecute  thee  here ; 

Those  limbs,  that  trembled  all 
At  loving  glance  or  stem  reply. 
Supremely  passive  still  would  lie 
W  ere  sun  and  moon  to  fall. 

Wer"!  otherwise,  I  would  disclose 
That  tuneful  Heuinou’s  lost  his  nose; 

And  as  fur  thy  belief— 

We’ve  no  respect  for  beetles  now. 

And  only  worship  ox  and  cow 
As  sausages  or  beef: 

That  sacred  Nile  is  sacred  still— 

To  pic-nics,  late  of  Richmond  Hill, 

Of  Bath  or  Tunbridge  Wells ; 

The  mysteries  of  tky  temples  fled, 

A  modem  mystery  reigns  instead- 
The  “  Texxir  *  of  hotels : 
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And  Egypt  now  is  most  renowned 
That  fevers,  fleas,  and  dogs  abound : 

While  British  blood  prevails. 

And  all  its  chivalry  employs 
In  riding  donkeys ;  with  bad  boys 
Blaspheming  at  their  tails. 

But  hold  t  I  see  'tis  time  to  spare 
Your  poor  saltpetre  feelings— rare 
Although  my  news  may  be ; 

For  even  now  tliose  ragged  hose 
Discover  but  two  dusty  toes. 

Where  erst  were  plainly  three  I 

Besides,  by  modem  Christian  creed, 

I  doubt  me  sorely  that  I  need 
The  torrents  of  St.  Swithin. 

To  wash  the  heinous  guilt  away 
Of  having  had  so  much  to  say 
To  such  a  dreadful  heathen  t 

Though  fain  I’d  give  thee  credit  due 
Fur  virtues  neither  small  nor  few— 
Egyptian,  but  still  human : 

And,  heedless  of  your  tawny  clay, 

Believe  you,  in  a  general  way, 

A  very  worthy  woman : 

Alert  to  act  the  better  port, 

The  owner  of  a  wholesome  heart, 

Of  luving-khidness  Bill : 

A  calm  recluse  on  Virtue's  heights,  • 
With  other  gods,  on  suit  still  nights. 

Than  beetles  or  a  bull. 

And  for  that  faith,  though  cold  and  erode. 
Thine  humble  strivings  unto  good. 

In  seasons  murk  and  gloomy, 

I  hope  to  see  tliat  poor  brown  face 
Irradiate  with  celestial  grace 

When  Earth  itselPs  a  mummy. 
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Wk  doubt,  after  all,  whether  the  subject  of 
“First  Love"  was  judiciously  selected:  it  is  one 
which  feeling  may  be  busy  enough  with,  but  n  hich, 
to  be  argueei,  requires  metaphysical  capabilities 
which  the  education  of  women  is  not  calculateil 
to  foster.  We  find,  therefore,  that  nine- tenths  of 
the  essays  sent  us,  while  they  are  full  of  vivid 
descriptions  of  what  in  itself  can  never  be  ade¬ 
quately  desc  ribed,  the  influtneet  of  first  love  are 
very  seldom  treated.  As  this  dream  visit^usall— as 
it  visits  us  all  in  the  same  way,  arouses  the  same 
feelings,  brings  character  to  the  aame  point  of 
develnpmmt,  at  the  same  period  of  existence, 
and  liwves  us  with  nearly  the  same  etTect  (which 
cannot  be  s:iid  of  any  after-love),  we  Imped  to 
elicit  some  general  idea  of  the  part  it  plays,  and 
perhaps  is  ordained  to  play,  in  the  dim  interval 
betweeoi  youth  and  womanhood.  When  Uieworlil 
was  perfected,  “  Let  there  be  light!"  was  the  grciit 
and  final  mandate:  and  we  had  some  dim  notion 
that  it  might  be  ])roved  that  n  hen  the  mind  of  a 
man  or  a  w  Oman  has  gone  through  tlie  dreamy 
and  inert  condition  of  childhood,  “  lA't  there  be 
love  I*  is  said :  when  the  old  dreamy  darkness  of 
earth  and  the  new  light  fresh  from  heaven  are 
mingled;  and  how  in  the  dawn  mind  wakes  up 
astonishe<l  to  new  percejitions.  and  lies  worship¬ 
ping  awhile  in  the  light ;  and  how  thence  it  goes 
down  into  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day, 
strengthened— no  matter  whether  by  joy  or  by 
sorrow,  but  strengthened ;  anil  with  a  knowledge 
of  almost  all  a  human  heart  can  feel.  Thus  we 
have  been  a  little  disappointed;  lait  we  have 
received  a  very  intelligent  paper  from  Mrs.  L. 
(Alice),  whose  common  sense,  matronly  treat 
ment*  of  the  sabjeet  quite  overawta  us.  To 
this  lady  the  prise  is  awarded.  The  next  best 
essay  is  that  of  oar  persevering  little  corre¬ 
spondent,  F.  M.  B.  Sbe  writes  enlhusiasticnlly, 
with  here  and  there  a  very  good  idea,  elegantly  ex. 
pressed.  Her  style,  however,  is  young  t  we  must 
persuade  h>  rthst  diction  too  florid  is  not  pleasant 
to  read,  and  often  obscures  the  ideas  and  in. ages 
it  is  meant  to  embellish .  The  paper  of  A.  E.  S.  is 
too  brief,  but  w  ritten  with  riglit  fWling  and  to  the 
purpose'.  A.  de  S.  M.’s  is  nut  ill  WTitten,  but  it  is 
not  Bill  enough.  Maasu  is  advised  to  persevere ; 
we  resj>cct  her  endeavour,  and  trust  she  will 
ncgleet  no  opportunity  of  improving  a  mind 
which  cannot  lie  of  the  commonest.  E.  A.  N. 
has  evidently  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  hearts  of 
womankind.  Bessie  has  no  reason  to  be  nshaiiud 
of  her  attempt.  Nobs  is  rathi  r  too  rhapsodical. 
£.  J.’s  prosi'  IS  infinitelv  lietter  than  her  jioetrv. 

A  Certificate  of  Merit  is  awarded  to  F.  M.  B. ; 
but  we  have  nut  her  address, 

FIRST  LOVE:  ITS  NATURE  AND  INFLUENCES. 

FiasT  love  is  so  inworen  in  the  thread  of 
every  young  girl’s  dreams  and  youth's  first 
paasiou,  that  we  feel  ourselves  entering  on  a 


difficult  task  when  we  attempt  to  analyze  the 
nature  of  the  feeling,  and  to  shew  how  much  of 
inflnence  is  connected  with  it  in  our  aftcr- 
jonmey  through  life.  The  French  proverb 
stands,  “On  revient  tonjours  il  scs  premiers 
amours  ;’*  though  they  have  another  that  con¬ 
tradicts  if,  viz.,  “  Le  feu  etincelce  ne  vant  pas 
la  chandelle.” 

It  is  not,  however,  with  French  sentiment 
or  with  Freneh  principles  that  we  need  in¬ 
terest  ourselves.  It  is  the  old  English  idea 
that  we  have  to  consider;  whether,  indeed, 
the  first  love  is  the  only  love,  or  whether  it  is 
allowed  to  women  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
more  elastic  qualities  of  manh(Kid,and  find  their 
hearts  capaeions  enough  to  love  once,  twiee,  or 
even  three  times.  And  now,  in  the  first  place, 
to  consider  what  first  love  really  is :  Every  youth 
and  maiden  has  her  own  dream  of  the  p.ission, 
as  w  ide  apart  trom  the  living  reality  as  can  well 
be  imagined.  It  is  fur  the  most  part  a  dream 
of  flowery  romance,  of  unreal  sentiment,  or  :m 
exaggerated  expression  of  undying  devotion  and 
a  life  idealised.  This  dream  of  perfection  floats 
for  ever  before  their  eyes — the  hero  or  heroine 
of  their  imaginations  is  clothed  in  a  thousand 
imaginary  charms.  They  arc  thrown  by  the 
force  of  circumstances  in  contact  with  some 
young  person  of  their  own  age  and  disjiositiun, 
and  they  find  themselves  indulging  in  a  dream 
of  first  love — not  always,  alas !  with  the  real 
object,  but  one  sufficiently  like  it  to  be  clothed 
upon  with  their  own  imaginations,  :uid  wor¬ 
shipped  accordingly. 

This  is  the  gi^  fallacy  of  all  young,  im¬ 
pulsive,  romantic  natures;  they  attribute  to 
those  who  have  impressed  them  the  attri¬ 
butes  they  admire  must,  instead  of  looking 
only  at  those  they  really  possess.  No  wonder 
that  it  so  often  hap]iens  that  when  they  are 
united  they  are  mutually  disappointed.  For 
though  the  period  of  courtship  or  uncertainty 
may  carry  them  on  through  the  same  sweet 
dream  of  sentiment,  yet  in  the  present  day 
it  is  rarely  before  marriage  that  young  people 
have  opportunities  of  knowing  each  other,  aud 
of  proving  how  much  afltmtiou  is  weakened  or 
strengthened  by  the  daily  contact  of  life;  the 
mutual  furliearanee  necessary ;  the  hourly  petty 
trials  and  small  sacrifices  of  tem|)er  and  will, 
that  in  woman  especially  is  called  for.  And  yet 
first  1<  ive  is  sometimes  made  of  sterner  materials : 
a  spark  struck  forth  when  life  seems  most 
shadowed  :  a  true  alfection,  a  noble  devotion — 
conceived  and  carried  forward,  through  the  shade 
as  through  the  .sunshine,  through  evil  as  through 
good  report — these  are  the  attachments  that 
give  strength,  and  depth,  and  purjiose  to  life  ; 
that  draw  forth  the  soul’s  noulest  qualities; 
that  make  household  saints  aud  angels  of 
women,  and  ennoble  even  sterner  manhood. 
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It  is  these  albchments  that,  when  they  come  to 
us  in  tlie  shape  of  first  love,  are  never  iorgotfen. 
The  dream  of  life  may  he  never  carried  out ; 
the  force  of  circumstances,  the  power  of  human 
fate,  may  sever  those  who-love  most  fondly  ;  hut 
singly,  and  to  the  very  last,  will  their  attachment 
to  each  other  continue.  A  woman  who  can 
tlius  feel,  and  yet  never  he  enabled  to  fulfil  her 
misaion,  sliuuld  never,  unless  forced  hy  stern 
neccaaity,  and  even  then  rarely,  marry  iiuothcr. 
She  can  but  contrast  him  in  her  own  mind  with 
her  lost  love ;  his  imperfections  will  grow  all 
tlie  stronger  fnm  the  contrast — her  life  the 
more  irksome.  If  he  is  kind  and  attached  to 
her,  she  will  urp;  her  true  womanly  feelings  to 
repay  with  gratitude  what  she  cannot  yield  in 
love ;  and  if  he  is  deeply  attached,  he  will  never 
be  deceived  hy  this  counterfeit.  Depri'ssion 
will  hang  heavy  over  her  soul — dissatisfaction 
willariseon  his.  Unlesashc  is  almost  more  than 
an  angel,  mutual  recriminations  will  then  fol¬ 
low  ;  or  else  there  will  spring  up  a  reserve  and 
want  of  confidence  between  them  that  must  em¬ 
bitter  their  existence,  and  make  each  feel  that 
tliey  arc  in  a  manner  acting  a  forced  part  to  the 
otfaw. 

With  a  man  it  may  he  difierent.  Unable 
to  marry  the  first  olyect  of  his  afieotions,  ^et 
fiwliug  tne  necessity  of  taking  a  partner  fur  life, 
he  wiU  let  other  interests  and  aifcctious  step  in 
and  fill  np  the  blank  of  his  previous  existence. 
It  was  weU  said  that  wuman^s  love  is  her  life, 
wUlst  with  B:en  it  is  hut  one  of  the  prominent 
and  many  interests  of  wliich  life  is  composed. 
Well  for  them,  perhaps,  that  it  should  be  so. 
Uvery  rank,  and  station,  and  profi^on  is  filled 
by  their  numbers,  and  the  world  it.>clf  could  not 
on  without  their  support  and  guidanec. 
Woman  stands  alone  as  man’s  softer  and  better 
infinenis-  ^  she  takes  her  place  as  his  giuirdian 
angel ;  be  comes  to  her  for  consolation  and  fur 
real,  leaves  her  strengthened  hy  her  afigp- 
tion,  and  soothed  by  her  softness. 

Bat  we  ore  wandering  from  onr  snbject, 
and  yet  find  ourarivet  called  on  fur  our 
individual  opinion.  We  give  it,  then,  thus: 
We  would  that  all  true  first  loves  or  iit- 
tadiments  should  ho  gratified ;  bat  we 
do  not  see  that  the  incompletion  of  hope 
should  bear  evil  infinence.  feeling,  like 

saSering,  properly  bume,  can  but  bring  forth 
good  fruits.  There  arc  many  noble  spinsters  in 
the  Innd  who  have  loved  devotedly,  but  vainly, 
and  who  now  carry  ont  life  in  the  exercise  of 
those  philanthropic  and  Christian  charities 
which  had  otherwise  adorned  their  hearthstones; 
and  there  are  bachelors  similarlv  situated. 
There  are  also  others — romantic,  wcll-meaiiiiig 
young  )ieo)ilp,  who,  being  disappointed  in  their 
first  iancies(wc  ran  hardly  dignify  tliriii  hy  the 
name  of  lovct,  have  yet  rontmrtcd  semnd 


tachments,  and  make  all  the  better  husbands 
and  wives  for  having  had  somewhat  of  the 
gilding  and  riihhish  of  their  high-flown  ima¬ 
ginations  ruhhed  off.  There  are  also  youths 
and  maidens  of  this  class  still  extant,  who 
pcrsuiule  themselves  that  they  curry  about 
with  them  withered  hopes  and  blighted  hearts — 
that  life  is  a  deseH — the  whole  world  a  void — 
that  they  shall  never  love  a  second  time.  We 
do  not  wish  openly  to  contradict  them,  bu!  time 
proves  all  things,  and  if  these  objects  of  hopi'lcss 
affection  should  ever  settle  down  into  matter- 
of-fact  liushands  and  wives,  or  become  stolid 
housrkre|iers,  we  can  only  say,  with  some  ap¬ 
proach  to  truth,  that  there  is  every  day  taking 
place  in  the  world  events  even  mor«  wonderful. 

ALitr.. 

OF  LETTERS. 

.Scni.rmss,  painters,  and  poets,  are  said  to 
render  thi  nisefves  immortal,  Ix'cause  the  works 
they  lenre  lietiinikare  of  thi  inselvui,  all  incamii- 
tioii  and  |ieiT><4uation  of  real  Self,  to  which  not 
the  children  of  the  mortal  Imiy  can  claim  kin. 
Hut  slumbering  in  many  a  Uryanluet  library, 
slorod  away  in  desks,  forgotten  in  cabinets  and 
Uixes  large  anil  smnll,  costly  and  of  no  cost, 
hugged  to  the  bosoms  of  fair  women-  known  in 
the  hearts  of  honest  min,  sacred  and  proAimd, 
treasured  and  toseed  aside  by  eareless  hands,  a 
thousand  monuments  exist  more  instinct  with 
vitality  and  the  sacred  life  of  their  authors  than 
tlM  work  of  painter  or  of  post.  A  complete 
letter,  not  theiuistiTe  of  merchant  and  attorney, 
but  at  all  imints  a  letter— Isa  I'ompleto  ivvciation, 
and  the  most  exquisite  appreciation  of  human 
life  and  cliaractcr,  its  excellences,  weaknesses, 
woes,  wants,  heiglit,  depth,  would  beolitaimd 
by  the  man  who  read  most  letters.  There  are 
hundreds  In  the  world  that  are  moialists,  painters, 
ami  poets  in  one,  and  i  xquWte  as  cither.  The 
skull  of  Yoriok  wras  a  dull  text  to  all  of  theee ;  for 
they  are  the  shrids  and  remnants  of  life,  and 
not  of  death,  of  the  life  that  is— somewlwKl-and 
not  only  of  the  life  that  has  been.  ‘‘Where  lai 
.vour  gibes  now,  jour  gambols,  your  soogs. your 
ttaslies  of  merriment,  that  srers  wont  to  set  the 
table  in  a  roar  r*  W  hy .  heri' the}  are  I  It  is  the 
skull  ei/A  the  jest  still  issuing  ttv.m  the  Ups— the 
skull  with  tiie  tliougiit  in  it,  t  :e  heart  with  its 
londmases  still  living  in  its  dust. 

Une  such  letter,  at  least,  all  the  world  knows  of 
now,  whieb  in  five  lines  writes  the  oompletest 
History  ot  the  Bastille,  an  kpic,  an  Eleg},  a 
Love-|ioem,  and  Uie  H  if^ts  ofsMau  in  five  mu >. 
When  the  Bastille  was  taken  and  its  secrets  <x- 
poscil,  this  old,  hopeless,  undelivered  letter  was 
louiid,  addressing  itself  on  the  ons  side  to  all  the 
patriotism,  and  on  the  other  to  all  the  llonstig- 
iiours  in  the  world.  ‘‘It,  for  my  comolatkin," 
writes  sonae  immit  Qu6ret  Mmerev,  who  dates  bis 
letter  “  A  la  Uasdlle,  7  Octobre,  1782"—”  If.  lor  my 
consolntinn,  Monseigiieur  woulil  grant  me.  lor 
till  sake  of  Cod  and  the  mo^t  Holy  Trinity,  that 
1  could  have  newiof  niy  dear  wile,  if  it  were  only 
her  name  on  a  card  I  it  would  be  tlie  griuUst 
eousolatiun  1  cuuiil  reevire :  and  1  sJiould  tor 
evt  r  bless  the  greatuiss  of  Monseigiieur. ”  Never 
deliveied.  klunseigiiiur  was  incapable  ot  w - 
eeiviiig  such  iH'titioiis.  N'o  niathr:  they  are  ail 
dead  now, and  MoiistiKueur’sgrcaUiessfuretcr- 
bli  ssed  I 


6mbroibtrn. 


POINT  LACE— VANDYKE  COLLAR. 


Thif  collar  U  given  the  fnll  lize  for  working,  and  will  require  from  five  to  six  poinU,  according  to 
the  fane;  of  the  wearer.  The  material!  are  ver;  simple ;  the  broad  part  markea  a  ifi  Italian  braid ; 
the  other  part!  ma;  be  worked  in  two  or  three  thickneMes  of  good  sewing  cotton— the  boar's  head 
being  the  beat;  6,  Broiaeis  lace;  e,  English  lace;  d,  Sorrento  edging,  maV  be  worked  in  the  finer 
cotton ;  whilst  t  (Meoklin  wheel),  f  (rosette),  and  g  (Venetian  bars),  sboula  be  worked  in  the  thicker 
cotton,  to  give  strength  and  durabilit;  to  the  work. 


la 
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THE  FASHIONS. 
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Th«  boimet  of  the  lady  on  the  left  ie  made  of  fancy  rico^atraw  and  blonde,  trimmed  on  the  right  with  imall 
f  eathen,  the  inside  ornamented  with  a  ruche  of  blonde  and  small  flowers :  the  dress  is  of  talfctas,  with  from  twenty 
to  tTonty-foor  flounces,  all  the  same  breadth,  but  gradually  hiUer ;  the  body  is  eery  loug-waisU'd,  und  fasteced 
with  a  bow  with  long  ends ;  the  sleevt^  arc  pagode*.  and  trimmed  with  three  or  four  rows  of  frills,  the  same  as  the 
dress  ;  the  chemisette  and  under-sleeves,  of  English  point  lace.  The  dress  cf  the  ladv  on  the  right  is  of  plain  titf* 
etas  dltalie ;  the  body  is  high,  and  triniincd  with  a  revers,  bordered  with  piiftings  of  ribbon;  tlic  skirt  has  three 
flounces  trimmed  in  the  same  manner;  t^e  Scarf  Hantelet  it  the  same  us  our  pattern,  but  with  very  deep  Inoe 

trimming 
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THE  FASHIONS. 


SCARF  MANTELET. 


Above  is  given  a  proper  worUag  pattern  of  the  newest  Scarf  Mantelet,  the  latest  importation  for 
the  London  Mantle  and  Shawl  Company,  SL  Paul’s  Chorchyard.  It  is  very  simple  in  making,  and 
very  elegant  when  made.  W e  give  the  pattern  of  one  half,  with  the  dimensions  in  inches  for  a  person 
of  average  stature ;  of  coarse,  when  the  pattern  is  cut  only  to  this  measure,  and  fitted  on,  it  may 
easily  be  made  larger  or  smaller  as  necessary.  The  whole  Mantelet  is  oomposed  of  five  pieoea,  and 
may  be  made  of  .any  material,  either  muslin,  satin,  or  of  the  same  material,  as  the  dress.  The  one 
(Vom  w  hich  tlie  above  engraving  is  taken  was  made  of  block  moire  antique,  with  ruches  of  black 
ribbon,  and  trimmed  with  deep  black  fringe.  That  given  on  the  left  hand  figure  of  our  Fashions 
is  of  the  same  shape,  but  trimmed  with  deep  lace.  The  dotted  line  is  to  show  where  it  is  turned 
down. 
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THE  WATCHWORD. 

(Concluded  from  p.  86.) 

“I  DO  not  ask  you,”  aaid  Mr.  Walliiiffford, 
after  a  /diort  pause,  “  wliat  your  feelin^pi  now 
arc  witli  regard  to  me,  for  I  know  liow  every 
noble  mind  must  slirink  from  tliusc  who  net 
in  disohedienee  to  the  laws  of  their  country 
and  their  God.” 

“But,”  cried  Egerton,  and  he  took  the 
hand  of  Mr.  Wallingford  whilst  he  siioke,  “I 
cannot  trace  in  your  countenance  the  hardened 
villany  tlut  would  prompt  you  to  act  a  ])art  so 
base  and  so  dishonourable.  1  read  tliere  sorrow 
and  suffering,  but  not  the  crime  for  which  th.e 
world  condenns  you.” 

“You  are  right,  young  man;  I  am  innocent 
of  that  crime,  altliough  the  world  can  never 
know  it.  1  was  for  many  years  established  us 
a  banker  in  Loiidon.  hly  credit  was  great 
and  my  name  unsullied,  when  I  took  into  part¬ 
nership  a  young  man  named  Cnifily,  w^ose 
character  stand  high  in  the  world,  and  of 
whose  merits  as  a  man  of  business  1  had  liad 
frequent  opportunities  of  judging.  Eor  some 
time  our  credit  seemed  to  increase,  our  business 
went  on  prosperously,  and  1  thought  mystdf 
fortunate  in  having  secured  Mr.  Craflly  ns 
my  partner ;  but  we  arc  dim-sighted  mortals, 
and  rarely  can  foresee  what  is  most  for  our 
welfare  and  happiness.  1  trusted  so  mucli  to 
Craftly  that  1  lieeanie  negligent  of  my  own 
business — fatally  negligent — for,  by  degrees  he 
became  sole  actor,  and  1  even  ceased  to  examine 
the  documents  winch  he  said  required  my  sig¬ 
nature.  Thus  the  bills,  forged  by  him,  went 
out  into  the  world  under  my  name.  The  cry 
of  forgery  arose ;  a  trial  came  on,  and  the 
proofs  of  guilt  brought  forward  against  me  by 
Craftly  were  too  strong  to  bo  set  aside  by  an 
impartial  jury.  I  was  pronounced  gnilty — and 
he  %ho  had  thus  destroyed  my  character, 
blighted  my  name,  and  left  me  a  ruined  man — 
he  stood  scatheless.  Overwhelmed  by  the  bitter 
agonies  of  grief,  I  gave  myself  up  to  despair, 
when  my  daughter  came  like  a  good  angel  to 
solace  and  to  cheer  me.  1  ueed  not  here  detail 
my  esca)ie  from  prison;  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  it  was  effected  by  means  ctf  my  daughter 
and  a  faithful  friend,  both  of  whom  were  well 
aware  that  I  was  innocent  of  the  crime  which 
had  been  laid  to  my  charge.  Rosalie,  the  dear 
child  of  my  alTeetion,  fled  with  me  to  America, 
and  there  became  the  snpimrt  and  comfort  of 
my  life.  Mr.  Craftly,  now  solo  manager  of  the 
bank,  continued  to  cany  on  the  business.  His 
character  stood  unimpeached,  and  he  heard  in 
silence  my  fair  fame  blighted,  and  the  honour 
of  my  name  for  ever  ruined— but  I  omy  not 
his  riches  and  prosperity — I  have  learned  to 


look  on  this  world  only  as  a  passage  to  a  ladter, 
and  its  vain  titles  and  emi)ty  honours  are  now 
alike  indifferent  to  me. 

“  Briefly  let  me  iuld,  the  story  of  my  misfor- 
j  tunes  was  isirried  inqmrfectly  to  my  poor  mo- 
!  ther.  She  believed  the  crime  to  have  been 
I  committed  by  me ;  her  reason  could  not  stand 
I  the  shock,  and  she  wiis  brought  hither  by  my 
I  faithful  servant  Jenkins  in  the  state  in  which 
you  found  her.  She  has  remained  here  ever 
since;  and,  to  avoid  detection,  it  w;u>  arranged 
that  Jenkins  should  nut  admit  any  person  to 
the  cottage  to  whom  the  watchword  was  un¬ 
known.  I  received  a  letter  from  him  a  few 
months  since,  announcing  that  my  mother's 
reason  seeiued  likely  to  he  restored.  My 
daughU-r  and  I  heard  the  intelligence  with 
gratitude,  and  hastened  hither  in  the  hopie  of 
her  being  able  to  return  with  us  to  the  ))eaoe- 
;  ful  home  which  has  been  made  dear  to  me  by 
I  the  geiiile  and  attractive  virtues  of  my  child. 

I  But  my  mother  k  hastening  to  another  and  a 
I  better  home.  Her  spark  of  life  is  nearly  ex- 
I  tinct,  and  we  wait  but  to  consign  her  to  the 
grave,  ere  we  bid  an  eternal  adieu  to  this 
country.  1  have  been  in  London  fur  some 
time  pa.st  in  disguise;  where  1  learned  from 
the  friend  already  mentioned  that  a  legacy 
!  bad  been  lately  left  to  my  daughter,  w  hieh  will 
'  secure  for  her  an  independence.  B’heu  it 
I)lca.ses  God,  therefore,  to  take  me  also  from 
this  world,  1  shall  not  fear  to  leave  her 
amongst  the  many  friends  to  whom  her  virtues 
have  endcffl-ed  her.” 

This  narration  failed  not  to  excite  our  hero’s 
W'armest  interest.  He  felt  deeply  for  the  incal¬ 
culable  injury  which  had  licen  done  to  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lingford,  but  still  more  for  the  misfortunes  in 
which  it  hud  invidved  his  daughter.  Rosalie's 
chanu'ter,  drawn  by  her  father  in  fair  yet  sim¬ 
ple  colours,  kindled  iu  Egorton’s  breast  a  seuti- 
ment  of  far  deeper  interest  than  that  which  her 

Sersunal  charms  had  lUready  inspired,  and  a 
eep  shade  of  melancholy  overspread  bis  cuun- 
!  tcnance  as  the  question  painfully  suggested 
itself  fo  his  mind,  how  he  could,  under  existing 
circumstances,  restore  her  to  her  country  aud 
the  place  which  she  ought  to  hold  in  society, 
this  reflection  rendered  him  thoughtful  aud 
silent,  and  he  felt  relieved  hy  Jenkins  coming 
to  re(|uest  Mr.  Wallingford’s  attendance  on  the 
invalid. 

“  1  w  ill  not  ask  you  to  accompany  me,”  said 
Mr.  Wallingford,  “  my  mother  helieves  her 
parting  scene  with  you  is  over,  and  it  would 
but  agitate  her  to  renew  it.” 

“  Will  you  not  see  me  at  a'  otber  time  ynnr- 
self  ?”  exclaimed  Egerton,  with  energy.  “Do 
not,  I  entreat  of  you,  refuse  me  admittance 
when  I  come  agaiu.” 

“  I  will  gladly  see  yon,  my  young  friend.  I 
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•honld  ill  repay  yonr  kindness  were  1  to  refuse 
•  request  thus  made  to  me.” 

Frank  grasped  Mr.  Wallingford’s  hand  in 
token  of  his  gratitude ;  then,  hurrying  home, 
he  hastened  to  relate  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Egerton 
every  circumst.ance  that  had  occurred  since  his 
first  introduc;  ion  at  the  cottage. 

When  he  ceased  to  speak  Mr.  Egerton  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Order  the  carriage  to  be  got  ready 
as  qnickly  as  possible,  Frank.  We  have  no 
time  to  lose,  we  must  set  out  for  London  imme¬ 
diately.” 

Frank  obeyed,  and  then  inquired  the  cause 
of  his  fikther’s  sudden  resolution. 

“You  know,”  replied  Mr.  Egerton,  “that 
Mr.  Craftly  is  my  banker.  Here  is  a  letter  1 
had  from  one  of  his  clerks  a  few  hours  since. 
He  says,  Mr.  Craftly  had  been  seized  with  a 
severe  and  alarming  illness  before  he  wrote, 
and  that  his  life  was  despaired  of.  The  sinner 
must  not  die  in  his  sin,  Frank,  if  we  can  pre¬ 
vent  it ;  nor  the  innocent  man  be  deprived  of 
his  right.” 

In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  Mr  Egerton 
and  his  son  were  on  their  way  to  London,  and 
in  these  days  of  expeditious  travelling  tliey 
were  not  long  on  tlieir  journey.  Tliey  drove 
directly  to  Mr.  Craftly’s  door,  but  were  refused 
admittance,  as  the  servant  said  his  master  was 

must  come  in,”  said  Mr.  Egerton,  in  a 
tone  of  authority  ;  and  followed  by  his  sun  he 
entered  the  house. 

He  asked  to  sec  the  physician,  and  when  he 
appeared,  Mr.  Egerton  requested  him  to  say 
candidlv  whether  he  had  any  hope  of  Mr. 
Craftly’s  recovery. 

“  None,”  was  the  reply.  “  It  is  impossible 
that  he  can  live  many  hours. 

Mr.  Egerton  said  be  rau.st  see  him,  and  re¬ 
questing  the  physician  to  accoinjiany  him,  he 
hastened  to  the  apartment  of  the  dying  man. 

Mr.  Craftly  was  now  relieved  from  the  agony 
of  his  disorder,  and  lay  composed  and  free  from 
pain.  He  knew  Mr.  Egerton  as  he  approached, 
and  feebly  said  to  him : — “  Have  you  come  to 
look  after  your  affairs,  Mr.  Egerton  f  you  will 
find  all  correct,  but  I  still  hope  to  settle  many 
accounts  with  you.” 

“  Unhappy  man !  has  the  physician  not 
warned  you  of  your  danger  P” 

“  He  tells  me  I  am  dying,  but  if  that  were 
the  case  I  could  not  feel  so  free  from  pain  as 
I  now  do.” 

“  Beware,”  said  Mr.  Egerton,  “  of  trusting 
to  a  broken  reed.  It  is  true  the  agony  of  your 
disorder  has  passed,  but  your  death  is  not  less 
certain ;  and  it  is  not  of  your  earthly  accounts 
that  yon  ought  now  to  think.  Have  you  made 
up  your  accounts  with  Heaven?  ’ 

A.  livid  hue  spread  itself  over  the  features  of 


the  dying  man,  and  he  said,  in  a  voice  that  was 
scarcely  audible,  “  Wbat  do  you  mean  ?” 

“  I  mean  to  ask  if,  in  your  dying  hour,  no 
unrepented  sin  weighs  heavily  on  your  con¬ 
science — are  yon  prepared  to  stand  Imfure  the 
judgment-seat  of  God  P” 

A  groan  of  anguish  was  the  only  answer  Mr. 
Egerton  received,  and  he  proceeded ;  “  1  would 
fain  spare  you,  Mr.  Craftly,  but  this  is  not  a 
time  to  be  too  scrupulous ;  tell  me,  therefore, 
have  you  not  suffered  an  innocent  man  to  be 
condemned  fur  your  guilt  P” 

Tlie  unfortunate  man  struck  his  clenched 
hand  against  his  forehead,  and  cried,  in  a  toice 
of  agony,  “  Wallingford,  Wallingford !” 

“  As  you  hope  for  mercy  for  your  own 
offences,”  said  Mr.  Egerton,  in  a  solemn  tone, 
“  show  mercy  to  those  whom  you  have  basely 
injured,  and  make  a  full  confession  of  yonr 
guilt.” 

“  But  if  I  should  recover — if  my  own  con¬ 
fession  were  to  condemn  me  to — to — ” 

“  If  it  should  condemn  you  even  to  death,” 
said  Mr.  Egerton,  taking  up  the  unfinished 
sentence :  “you  ought  rather  to  rejoice  at  the 
punishment  which  justice  would  award  your 
crime  in  this  life,  and  employ  the  time  allowed 
you  in  preparing  for  a  better.  But  it  is  im¬ 
possible  that  you  can  recover;  the  hand  of 
death  is  over  you,  and,  oh!  before  it  strikes 
the  impending  blow,  let  an  act  of  justice  and  of 
mercy  smoothe  your  passage  to  the  grave.” 

Mr.  Craftly  started  up  with  almost  super¬ 
natural  strength,  and,  in  a  clear  and  steady 
voice,  he  said,  “  1  forged  the  bills — I  commit¬ 
ted  the  crime  of  which  Wallingford  was  ac¬ 
cused  ;  he  is  innocent — I — I  alone  am  guilty.” 

“  Have  the  goodness  to  take  down  this  con¬ 
fession  in  writing,”  said  Mr.  Egerton,  tnming 
to  Mr.  Craftly’s  law-agent,  who  was  in  the 
room. 

When  this  was  done,  Mr.  Craftly,  calling  for 
a  pen,  signed  his  name,  though  with  a  feeble 
and  trembling  hand. 

When  Mr.  Egerton  returned  to  the  room 
where  he  had  left  his  son,  he  was  so  much  agi¬ 
tated  that  some  time  elapsed  before  he  had 
power  to  relate  what  had  passed.  When  the 
tale  was  told  Frank  grasped  his  hand  in  silence, 
but  words  could  not  have  expressed  his  grati¬ 
tude  more  einphatically. 

Mr.  Egerton  returned  the  affectionate  pres¬ 
sure.  “I  have  dune  but  my  duty,”  said  he; 
“  it  remains  with  you  to  do  the  rest — here  are 
your  credentials and  he  gave  into  hia  sun’s 
hand  the  paper  which  was  to  restore  to  the 
father  of  Rosalie  honour,  fame,  and  fortune. 

Frank  was  now  all  impatience  to  return,  and, 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  he  and  Mr. 
Egerton  commenced  their  journey  home,  which 
was  performed  quite  as  expeditiously  as  the 
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one  to  town.  Frank  waited  lint  to  preis  hia  I 
arms  affectionately  ronnd  his  mother,  and  to  I 
tell  the  happy  result  of  his  father’s  expedition,  I 
ere  he  was  pursuing  his  w^  at  a  rapid  pace  to  I 
the  cottage.  He  reached  it  soon,  but  when 
Jeukins  appeared  at  the  wicket,  he  at  once  per¬ 
ceived  that  his  countenance  foreboded  evil. 

“  Aliis !  sir,”  he  replied  to  E«rtou’s  eager 
inquiries,  “  my  poor  mistress  is  dying.  What 
has  delayed  you  so  longP  She  has  wished 
much  to  see  you  again.” 

With  a  feeling  of  grief,  which  for  the  moment 
superseded  his  joy  at  the  important  news  he 
had  to  communicate,  Frank  hastened  to  Mrs. 
Wallingford’s  apartment.  “May  I  enter  P”  he 
asked  in  a  tremnling  accent. 

She  knew  his  voice,  and,  in  a  feeble  tone, 
desired  he  might  come  in.  She  had  been  re¬ 
moved  by  her  own  wish  to  a  couch  placed 
opposite  the  window.  Frank  was  shocked  to 
ooserve  the  change  already  made  in  her  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  her  death-like  hue  told  at  once 
that  Jenkins  had  spoken  truly.  Her  son  hung 
over  her  in  mute  sorrow,  and  Rosalie  knelt  by 
the  conch,  her  thoughts  so  much  engrossed  by 
her  dying  parent  that  she  did  not  notice  Eger- 
ten  until  he  approached  and  threw  liimself  on 
his  knees  by  her  side. 

“  I  rejoice  to  see  you  a^in,  my  dear  yonng 
friend,”  said  Mrs.  \\  allingford  ;  “  I  have  wished 
much  to  give  you  my  parting  benediction.” 
She  raised  herself,  and,  looking  out  on  the 
bright  prospect  before  her,  she  eontinued, 
“  llv  children  have  brought  me  hither  that  I 
mi(tht  once  more  behold  the  fair  face  of  nature. 
It  is  a  lovely  scene,  and  worthy  of  the  Hand 
that  formed  it.  Look  out,  my  friends,  on 
yonder  mountain  ;  it  represents  a  true  picture 
of  life.  The  bright  and  sunny  spots  mark  the 
joyons  hours  of  our  existence,  whilst  the  dark 
clouds  upon  it  represent  our  sorrows  and  mis¬ 
fortunes.  Now  the  whole  scene  is  over¬ 
shadowed  ;  so  the  grave  closes  alike  over  our 
sorrows  and  our  joys.  Look  out  again,  and 
you  will  see  a  bright  and  shining  light  illumi¬ 
nating  the  mountain :  it  is  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eonsness,  through  whom  we  surmount  the 
terrors  of  the  grave  and  risp  to  an  eternal 
day!” 

Her  eye  sparkled,  as  if  a  ray  of  that  divine 
li^t  had  reached  it.  She  turned  to  her  son  ; 
“Bless  yon,  my  son !”  said  she — “  bless  you, 
my  dear  son !”  She  pressed  her  feeble  band 
on  Frank  and  Rosalie’s.  “Bless  yon,  my 
children  !”  she  added,  in  a  fainter  tone.  Once 
more  her  eye  grew  dim,  her  head  sank  again 
on  the  pillow,  and  her  spirit  passed  from  its 
mortal  tenement  without  one  sigh  to  denote 
the  parting  struggle. 

Rosalie’s  head  sank  unconscionsly  on  Eger- 
ton’s  shoulder  when  she  erceived  that  drath 


had  deprived  her  of  her  beloved  parent.  He 
raised  her  tenderly,  and,  placing  her  in  her 
father’s  arms,  he  withdrew,  lest  he  should  be 
considered  an  intruder  on  their  sorrow. 
Anxious,  however,  to  divest  their  minds  from 
that  sorrow  by  the  tidings  hr  had  to  communi¬ 
cate,  he  waited  in  the  eottage  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  ag.vin  seeing  Mr.  M'allingford. 

They  met  in  the  little  room  where  their 
first  introduction  had  taken  place,  and  Mr. 
WallingfonI,  pressing  the  hand  of  his  young 
friend,  said,  with  strong  emotion,  “  I  rejoice 
that  you  have  witnessed  the  closing  scene  of  a 
Christian’s  life.  My  mother’s  life  was  an 
exemplaiy  one,  to  which  her  death  bore  testi¬ 
mony.  Rosalie  and  1  have  now  no  tie  to  bind 
us  to  this  country,  and  we  must  leave  it  with¬ 
out  delay.  We  shall  carry  with  us,  however, 
the  recollection  of  your  generous  friendship, 
and  ever  think  with  gratitude  of  your  kindness 
to  nyr  lamented  parent.” 

“I'ofl  must  nor  leave  ns!”  exclaimed  Eger- 
ton  ;  “  you  have  yet  many  years,  I  trust,  to 
spend  happily  and  prosperously  in  your  own 
country.  Here  ” — and  he  gave  the  paper  into 
Mr.  Ballingford’s  hand. 

Mr.  Wallingford  stood  for  some  minutes  in 
speechless  astonishment,  then,  raising  his  clawd 
bands  to  heaven,  he  exclaimed,  “  Thank  God 
for  this  unlooked-for  happiness !  And,”  he 
continued,  “  if  prosperity  should  ever  tempt  me 
to  think  too  raueh  of  worldly  gains  or  worldly 
pleasures,  may  the  painful  remembrance  of  my 
mother’s  death  recall  to  my  memory  that  He 
who  has  thus  liberally  dispensed  His  blessings 
has  at  the  same  time  taught  me  that  I  am 
mortal.” 

He  then  expressed,  in  language  affectionate 
and  strong,  his  fervent  gratitude  fur  Egerton’s 
exertions  in  his  favour.  “  I  have  only  to  wish,” 
he  added,  “  that  my  mother  had  lived  to  hear 
of  this  happy  reverse  in  my  circumstances.” 

“  I  regret,”  said  Egerton,  “  that  I  did  not 
arrive  in  time  to  make  it  knovn  to  her;  but 
when  I  came,  her  thoughts  were  fixed  on  a 
better  world,  and  I  should  have  deemed  it  sin¬ 
ful  to  recall  them  again  to  earth.” 

He  then  gave  Mr.  Wallingford  a  detail  of 
his  proceedings  since  they  had  parted,  and 
ended  by  inviting  him  and  his  daughter  to  the 
castle ;  but  Mr.  Wallingford  declined  accepting 
the  invitation  until  the  last  mournful  duties  to 
his  mother  were  fulfilled.  Frank  was  well 
pleased  vrith  the  promise  of  a  visit  at  any  time ; 
and,  anxious  that  Rosalie  should  be  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  intelligence  awaiting  her,  he 
bade  farewell  fur  the  present. 

Some  days  after,  the  remains  of  the  pions  and 
virtnons  Mrs.  Wallingford  were  deposited  in 
the  grave.  A  plain  marble  tombstone  covered 
the  spot  where  she  was  laid,  and  on  it  were  en- 
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graven,  at  E;;ertoii’»  request,  the  words  wliieli  | 
had  brought  about  his  acquaintance  witli  her, 
“  Faithful  to  thy  trust.” 

Soon  after  the  funeral  had  taken  place, 
Frank  arrived  at  tlie  cottage,  accompanied  hy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Egcrton.  lie  had  not  seen 
Rosalie  since  Mrs.  Wallingford’s  death,  and 
now  she  met  him  with  a  smile  of  welcome, 
though  tears  still  glistened  in  her  eyes  in  ^ 
memory  of  her  recent  los.s. 

“  We  are  os  very  much  indebted  to  yon,”  she 
said ;  ”  1  know  not  how  we  shall  be  able  to  . 
prove  our  gratitude.”  I 

“  Your  gratitude  is  now  due  to  my  father,” 
said  Frank,  presenting  Mr.  Egerton  as  he  sjioke; 

“  but  my  mother  lungs  to  claim  an  equal  pur-  : 
tion  ftir  herself.” 

Mr.  Wallingford  and  his  daughter  returned  '< 
with  their  visitors  to  the  castle,  where  he  was 
easily  persuaded  to  leave  Rowlie,  whilst  he  | 
went  to  town  to  make  some  necessary  arrange-  : 
ments  in  his  affairs.  Our  hero’s  happiness  was  i 
now  nearly  complete.  In  the  development  of  | 
Rosalie’s  character  he  found  all  his  es|)ecta- 
tions  realised,  and  each  new  day  seemed  to  give 
her  a  firmer  hold  on  bis  affection. 


A  few  weeks  were  sufficient  fur  the  settlement  | 
of  Mr.  Wallingford’s  business,  lie  then  re-  | 
tamed  to  the  castle  for  his  daughter.  Fain  i 
would  Egerton  have  made  known  to  Rosalie 
his  attachment  befort*  she  went  away,  hut  Mrs. 
Egerton  besought,  and  at  length  prevailed  on 
him  to  give  up  this  intention. 

“  Believe  me,  my  dear  Frank,”  she  said, 

“  Rosalie  is  not  yet  aware  of  feeling  any  stronger 
affection  for  you  than  gratitude  would  call  forth. 
That  she  likes  you  is  evident ;  let  absence,  for 
a  time,  teach  her  how  necessary  you  are  to  her 
haziness.” 

Frank  was  persuaded  with  difficulty,  and  he 
saw  Rosalie  and  her  father  de|>art  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  grief  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
dcMribe.  *-• 

On  their  arrival  in  town  Rfis-alie  was  at  once 
involved  in  all  its  gay  and  fashionable  amust*- 
meuts.  Those  who  admired  her  beauty  or 
sought  her  fortune  flocked  around  her  wherever 
the  appean‘d;  but,  alike  indifferent  to  their 
flattery  and  pretended  love,  she  turned  witli 
pleasure  to  reflect  on  the  attentions  she  had 
received  from  Egerton.  “lie  never  flattered 
me,”  thought  she,  “  he  never  praised  my  beauty, 
nor  admired  me  fur  my  accomplishments,  yet  1 
always  felt  when  he  was  near  that  1  had  a  friend 
on  whom  1  could  rely  in  every  eugem^ — one 
who  never  would  forsake  me.” 

Buried  in  reflections  such  as  these,  Rosalie 
was  sitting  alone  one  morning,  when  the  ser¬ 
vant  announced  a  visitor,  and  the  next  moment 
Egerton  entered  the  room. 

“  Mr.  Egerton  I”  the  exclaimed,  with  a  look 


that  did  not  Iielie  her  words,  “  how  delighted  1 
am  to  see  yon.” 

When  she  had  made  many  anxious  and  kind 
inquiries  after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Egerton,  Frank, 
in  his  turn,  asked  liow  she  liked  the  life  of 
gaiety  which  he  was  told  she  led. 

“  Very  little  ”  was  her  reply.  “  My  father 
is  occupied  witn  business  all  the  morning,  and 
1  seldom  see  him  save  in  a  croad  of  company 
cither  at  home  or  abroad.  I  tliink  with  regret 
of  our  happy  retirement  in  America,  where  I 
constantly  enjoyed  his  society,  and  often  re¬ 
member  the  pleasures  of  the  castle,  and  all  the 
kindness  I  found  there.” 

“  Return  to  the  castle,  then,  dear  Rosalie,” 
said  Frank,  suddenly  inspiit'd.  “  Let  me  carry 
you  back  to  my  father  and  mother  as  their 
daughter,  and  their  liappiness  will  only  bo  sur¬ 
passed  hy  mine  ;  for  I  love  you,  Rosalie,  more 
dearly  than  1  can  exprexs.” 

Rosalie’s  answer  may  he  guessed  from  the 
sefjuel.  In  the  course  of  the  next  week  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Eg(>rton  came  to  town  to  make 
arrangements  for  and  to  witness  the  celebration 
of  her  union  with  their  son.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  more  weeks  the  marriage  took  place,  and 
the  world  niuld  not  produce  a  happier  pair  than 
Frank  and  Rosalie. 

A  ROMANCE,  IN  FOUR  LETTERS.* 
I.— Charlks  to  Loltsa. 

Sweetest  Angel ! — To  see  you  and  to  love 
you  was  the  work  of  a  inoment.  What  heart 
so  insensible,  so  flinty,  but  what  would  blaxe 
up  like  tinder  at  the  smallest  spark  from  your 
eyes  P  Whoever  contemplates  you  for  awhile 
might  he  euahlcd  to  write  the  anatomy  of 
beauty,  and  marvel  piecemeal  over  each  of 
your  manifold  perfections.  Y'our  coal-raven- 
night-pitcli-iiik-jet-hlack  hair,  that  curls  in 
graceful  ringlets,  are  the  strings  of  an  -Eolian 
harp  that  wind  themselves  round  my  poor 
heart,  that  swims  in  the  sweet  waters  of  its 
delicious  sensations,  feelings,  ecstacies,  and 
raptures,  till  half-drowned  in  astonishment, 
.adiniratiun,  and  luluration — your  forget-me-not, 
sky,  or  prussian-hluc  eyes,  that  serve  as  stars  to 
light  up  the  darkness  of  my  soul,  and  plunge 
like  a  match  into  the  phosjihoms-bottle  of  my 
love,  and  kindle  a  flame  sufficient  to  set  fire 
to  a  hundred  cigars,  three  hundred  torches, 
and  a  thousand  worlds — -your  earraine,  dawn-of 
morning,  sunset  red  cheeks,  that  resemble  a  pot 
of  p:iint,inwluch  I  would  fain  immerse  myself  like 
a  brush ,  in  order  to  dissolve  in  the  fie^'  elements 
of  my  glowing  love — that  microscopic,  elegant, 
lovely,  honied,  miniature  of  a  mouth  that  nt- 

*  Translated  from  the  German. 
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tracts  my  kisses  with  the  same  magnetic  power 
that  a  manger  of  hay  attracts  a  horse — that 
superlatively  exquisite  dimple  in  vour  chin 
into  which  I  should  delight  to  he  able  to  creep 
on  all-fours,  and  rest  there  as  on  a  Turkish 
divan — that  alaliastcr,  chalk,  marble,  snow- 
white  and  swon-like  neck,  that  supports,  like  a 
Roman  column,  the  finest  and  most  expressive 
head — those  arms  as  round  as  pillars,  from 
which  hang,  like  as  from  an  elegant  woollen 
hell-rope,  those  two  hands  soft  as  butter  or 
swan’s-down,  each  finger  of  which  is  an 
eiglith  wonder  of  the  world — and  those  feet — 
oh,  those  feet,  worthy  to  be  the  pedestal  of  a 
goddess!  I  could  write  a  treatise  in  three 
folio  volumes  upon  them,  if  I  could  but  find  a 
publisher.  Yes,  all  these  things  have  driven 
me  so  beside  myself,  that  I  am  lying  on  the 
sofa  like  a  blank  mark  of  suspension,  or,  like 
another  Orlando  Furioso,  and  would  fain  write 
verses  if  1  could  but  find  rhymes ;  but  I  must 
express  my  thoughts  on  paper  in  plain  prose. 
Angel,  I  love  you!  the  murder’s  out — it  is 
written  on  paper — it  is  true !  look  at  it  yourself 
in  black  and  white.  Will  you  love  me  in 
return  ?  Will  you  let  me  taste  the  delights  of 
paradise  in  the  ocean  of  unfathomable  bliss? 
Let  the  rosy  tips  of  your  lily  fin^rs  take  up 
one  of  the  writing  arrows  from  the  wing  of  a 
goose — unless,  indeed,  yon  prefer  steel  jicns — 
and  impress  upon  the  snowy  carpet  of  u  sheet 
of  post  paper  those  heavenly  words  that  will 
sound  like  the  voice  of  angels  crying  out ; — 
Charles,  I  love  yon  in  return !  The  mere 
thought  that  it  is  within  the  reach  of  a 
delightful  possibility  that  such  words  may  be 
trnci^  by  you,  causes  a  thrill  of  rapture  to 
shake  my  nerves,  as  if  the  full  chorus  of  the 
spheres  were  ringing  in  my  ears.  Write  soon, 
or  I  shall  expire.  Yours,  eternally, 

CuaJOEs. 

P.S. — Pray  don’t  think  that  I  love  you  on 
account  of  the  10,000  pounds  that  are  to  be 
your  marriage  portion ;  how  could  1  care  fur 
money  without  you  ?  You  would  be  equally 
dear  to  me  whether  you  were  worth  a  plum,  or 
not  worth  a  penny. 


n. — CiiARLKa  TO  THE  Jew  AaciiER. 

Eixcellent  Man! — Have  but  a  month’s  pa¬ 
tience,  and  you  shall  be  not  only  paid,  but 
rewarded  in  a  princely  style.  1  am  about  to 
marry  10,000  pounds — 1  mean  a  girl  whose 
fortune  amounts  to  that.  She  is  plain  enoi^h, 
to  be  sure ;  but  her  money  is  most  fascinating. 
Yon  shall  open  the  ball  at  my  wedding,  and 
dance  the  first  poUmaue.  Your  fhend, 

Charles. 


III.— Louisa  to  Charles. 

Noble,  Disinterested  Man  I — For  noble  you 
you  are  since  you  urish  to  marry  me,  and  are  so 
indifli'ercut  to  fortune— the  iiioiiient  is  most 
propitious  fur  the  display  of  your  generous 
sentiments,  since  I  Imve  no  money  left,  my 
father  having  just  become  a  bankrupt,  lint 
come,  nutwitlistanding,  fur  my  baud  is  never¬ 
theless  at  your  service.  Only  you  must  under¬ 
take  all  the  expense  of  my  trouueau,  and  of 
the  wedding,  which  I  am  sure  you  will  do  with 
pleasure,  like  a  noble  creature  as  you  are.  In 
return,  I  shall  be  the  must  uuas.suming  and 
economical  of  wives.  A  small  du  elling  of  six 
or  eight  rooms  will  satisfy  me;  and  as  to 
servants,  a  lady's  maid,  a  cook,  and  a  maid  of 
all  work,  will  be  all  that  I  require.  Nor 
shall  I  expect  mure  than  one  uew  dress  every 
month,  unless  when  we  happen  to  be  going  to 
a  ball.  In  order  that  wo  may  not  get  tired  of 
eimli  other’s  compmiy,  my  parents,  and  my  five 
brothers  and  sisters,  will  do  us  the  pleasure  of 
dining  with  us  every  day ;  we  are  none  of  ns 
accustomed  to  more  than  five  or  six  dishen. 
Come  soon,  that  1  may  fold  you  in  my  arms. 

Yours  for  ever, 

Louisa. 


IV.— Charles  to  Louisa. 

Most  Honoured  and  most  Honourable 
Young  L;idy ! — I  am  the  most  unb.appy  of 
mortiils.  hly  health  is  so  bad,  that  my  phy¬ 
sician  has  ordered  me  to  try  a  change  of  air, 
and  to  set  off  for  the  south  of  France.  Yon 
shhll  hear  from  me  on  my  ndurn.  In  the 
meantime,  do  not  debar  yourself  from  the 
pleasures  of  society,  and  do  nut  have  the 
slightest  scruple  to  iiccept  of  any  match  that 
may  offer,  for  1  should  be  sorry  to  shtnd  in  the 
way  of  your  happiness,  though  I  cannot  for 
the  present  contribute  to  it. 

Your  most  obedient  servant  to  command, 
Charles. 


The  Vicar  op  Warepield.  —  A  celebrated 
author  and  critic  of  the  present  time,  writes  thus 
of  the  nl>ove-named  work:  “  The  thousand  quiet 

f 'lances  into  the  very  depthsof  the  human  heart, 
lave  ri'ndered  the*  Vicar  of  Wakefield,’  next  to 
the  ‘  Pilgrim’i  Progress,’  *  Don  Quixote,’  and 
*  Robinson  Crusoe,'^ the  most  fascinating  of  all 
fictions.  We  liad  rather,  fbr  ou^arta,  have  been 
its  author,  tlian  have  written  all  Dickens’s  Novell, 
one-half  of  Bulwer's,  and  one-third  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s.  It  is  a  veritable  creatioii,  ami  yet  seems 
as  old  as  tlie  fields  and  flowers.  You  take  it  to 
your  heart  as  instantly  and  as  affei'tionately  as 
you  do  them  ;  and  while,  in  common  with  every¬ 
body  who  reads  it,  you  love  and  bless  the  kia«- 
heorted  author,  you  at  the  same  tiioe,  with  all 
critici ;  salute  him  as  a  '*  Haker,”  a  great  orlgiiial 
genius. 
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COSTUMES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

THE  ISLES  OF  QREECE. 

The  wompn  in  tiipse  islands  wear  their  bean- 
tifhl  long  hair  plaited  in  many  tresses,  and  it 
often  grows  with  such  luxuriance  that  it  fre¬ 
quently  reaches  to  the  ground ;  a  handkerchief, 
raided  oomerwise,  generally  covers  the  head. 
The  gown  is  made  like  the  vest  worn  by  the 
men  ■,  it  is  of  purple  or  maroon  velvet,  richly 
embroidered  with  gold,  and  with  a  very  long 
waist.  A  beautiful  girdle  is  worn  uuder  the 
vest,  which  always  floats  o)ien ;  the  girdle  is 
fastened  with  an  immense  gold  or  silver  oma 
ment  at  each  side,  formed  in  the  shape  of  a 
shield.  The  petticoats  worn  with  this  robe  are 
of  rich  blue  or  pink  silk,  beautifully  embroidered 
and  spanned.  In  these  islands  stays  are  un- 
Anown.  The  most  graceful  form  of  the  vest  is 
its  fitting  quite  close  to  the  waist ;  the  female 
peasants  also  wear  high  heels  to  their  shoes, 
'  rnamented  with  silver  buckles. 

Embroidery  appears,  from  all  the  ancient 
authors,  to  have  attained  the  greatest  perfection 
in  these  islands.  It  was  flrst  invented  by  the 
Phrygians.  In  Homer’s  time,  not  only  were 
the  dresses  of  the  ladies  beautifully  worked  by 


Oimr  own  deUcate  fingers,  but  they  also  appear 
io  have  embiwdered  pictures  or  stories. 

The  women  of  Scio,  who  have  always  been 
«dlebiated  for  their  bMuty,  have  a  very  pic¬ 


turesque  dress,  which  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  R. 
Chanmer :  “  '^ey  wear  short  petticoats,  reach¬ 
ing  only  to  the  knees,  with  white  silk  or  cotton 
hose  ;  their  head-dress,  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
island,  is  a  kind  of  turban  of  linen,  so  fine  and 
white  that  it  seemed  like  snow.  Their  slippers 
are  chiefly  yellow,  with  a  knot  of  red  fringe  at 
the  heel ;  some  wore  them  fastened  with  a  thong. 

Their  mtrments  were  of  silk  of  various  co¬ 
lours,  and  their  whole  appearance  so  fantastic 
and  lively  us  to  afford  us  much  entertainment.” 

In  Cyprus  the  female  dress  is  very  becoming. 
The  head-dress  is  modeled  upon  the  kind  of 
ealaihut  which  is  often  seen  represented  upon 
Phcenician  idols  and  Egyptian  statues ;  it  is 
worn  by  all  classes.  Their  hair,  which  they 
dye  with  henna  till  it  becomes  of  a  fine  brown 
colour,  hangs  down  behind  in  a  peat  many 
glossy  braids  or  ]ilaits.  Round  the  face  ringleto 
are  arranged  in  a  very  graceful  manner,  and 
among  the  “  hyaeinthine  waves  ”  of  these  shin¬ 
ing  curls  are  placed  the  flowers  of  the  jessamine, 
which  are  stning  together  i^n  slips  cut  from 
the  leaves  of  the  (lalm-tree.  This  coiffure,  which 
is  as  simple  as  it  is  elegant  and  beautiful,  is 
much  admired  by  all  strangers  who  visit  the 
island. 

In  their  dresses  they  are  fond  of  displaying 
the  brightest  and  most  gaudy  colours.  The 
upper  robe  is  generally  of  a  rich  crimson, 
scarlet,  or  green  silk,  profusely  embroidered  in 
gold ;  their  yellow  or  scarlet  trousers  are  fastened 
round  the  ankles,  and  they  wear  yellow  boots  or 
slippers.  Their  love  of  ornament  is  veiy  great, 
and  they  adorn  the  head  and  neck  with  gold 
coins,  chains,  and  various  other  trinkets.  Around 
the  waist  also  they  wear  a  large  and  massive  belt 
or  zone,  clasped  in  front  by  large  and  heavy 
braas  plates ;  the.  waist  of  the  robe  is  made  as 
long  as  possible.  But,  though  very  handsome, 
the  women  of  this  island  are  naturally  rather 
corpulent;  and,  as  stays  are  there  unknown, 
they  of  course  have  no  means,  even  if  they 
wished  it,  of  diminishing  their  size. 

The  women  of  Cephalonia  wear  their  hair 
wreathed  in  bniad  plaits  over  a  small  thin 
turban,  which  is  fastened  in  a  knot  on  one  side 
of  the  head.  The  gown,  which  discloses  the 
neck  and  shonlders,  is  closed  at  the  breast,  and 
confined  at  the  waist  by  a  shawl ;  it  flows  loosely 
from  the  girdle,  and  isopen  in  front.  Under  it 
is  worn  a  pair  of  loose  white  trousers.  The 
bpitt,  mentioned  in  a  fragment  of  Sappho  as 
being  worn  at  Mitylene,  are  supposed  to  be  frm- 
simiies  of  these  trousers ;  they  are  drawn  tight 
above  the  ankle,  and  leave  to  view  the  bare  feet, 
on  which  are  worn  a  pair  of  low  light  slippers 
that  just  cover  the  toes  and  heels. 

The  dress  of  the  women  of  the  Isle  of  loe  is 
simple  and  graeefril.  A  light  nnderdress  gives 
the  ontlinea  of  their  elegant  fianns,  witiiont  in- 
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eomnoding  their  movemenU.  Tlieir  petticoat* 
are  ihort,  and  ornamented  roond  the  bittom 
and  round  the  front  of  the  bowm ;  they  aUo 


wear  loose  jickcU,  and  a  kind  of  turban,  one 
end  of  which  hangs  down  upon  the  left  shoulder. 

The  women  of  Argentiera  have  the  singular 
hncy  to  admire  clumsy  legs,  and  those  to  whom 
Nature  has  denied  this  perfection  make  up  for 
it  by  wearing  aeveral  pairs  of  very  thick  stock¬ 
ing*  ;  they  also  have  velvet  boots,  either  em- 
broi^red  or  ornamented  with  ailver  buttons. 
Their  petticoat,  which  is  very  abort,  to  show 
their  legs,  ia  white,  with  a  red  embroidered 
border ;  the  rest  of  their  dress  consists  of  an 
enormous  mass  of  linen,  which  hangs  about 
them  writhout  much  shape. 

Their  gala-dress  is  very  picturesque.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  short  petticoat  with  a  coloured  hem ; 
very  wide,  open  upper  sleeves,  and  tight  under 
ones ;  a  velvet  bodice,  made  rather  low  round 
the  bosom,  which  is  veiled  by  a  full  tucker  of 
linen ;  and  a  kind  of  coilfure,  between  a  turban 
and  a  hood,  covering  the  head,  and  allowing  but 
little  hair  to  be  seen. 

I'he  most  curious  part  of  the  costume  is  a 
very  short  ornamented  apron,  which  is  sewn 
into  the  bodice,  about  half-way  between  the 
neck  and  the  waist,  and  quite  conceals  the  sym¬ 
metry  and  grace  of  the  latter. 

It  is  the  custom  in  some  of  the  islands  for  a 
bride,  on  the  day  of  her  marriage,  to  wear  a  veil 


of  red  silk.  This  practice  has  been  transmitted 
from  the  ancient  Orecians,  with  whom  the 
famen,  or  red  veil,  was  in  general  use  on  this 
occasion. 

The  costume  on  a  jour  de  felt,  or  any  great 
occasion,  in  the  Isle  of  Naxos,  is  very  cunon*. 
The  head  is  covered  with  a  turban  of  fine  white 
muslin,  edged  with  embroidery  ;  a  white  linen 
vest  is  clasped  round  the  throat ;  over  it  is  ais 
open  bodice  with  a  ve^  broad  ornamented 
girdle :  the  sleeves  of  this  bodice  are  tight  to 
the  wrist,  and  the  petticoat  reaches  below  the 
knee.  But  the  extraordinary  part  of  this  dresa 
is  a  short  upper  robe,  immensely  full,  and 
curiously  arranged  in  close  plaits  and  folds,  iis 
such  a  manner  that,  from  the  hips,  it  suddenly 
spreads  out  into  two  enormous  wings  or  fans, 
giving  the  wearer  a  most  grotesque  appearance. 
A  short  cloak,  richly  embroidei^,  and  having 
holes  through  which  the  arms  are  passed,  the 
short  apron  above  mentioned,  and  shoes  with 
very  thiek  sbles  and  litrge  bows,  complete  the 
attire,  which  is  ornamented  with  coloured 
borders  and  embroidery  in  every  part. 

In  Tinos  the  dress  is  very  simple.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  garment  not  unlike  a  chemise,  whieb 
reaches  to  the  neck  and  below  the  knee,  and  is 
frequently  of  white  Unen.  At  the  height  of  the 


knee,  from  the  bottom,  is  sewn  a  narrow-colonred 
border.  The  sleeves  of  this  robe  are  very  wide 
and  loose  down  to  the  wrists,  and  are  edged 
round  the  bottom  with  embroidery ;  the  hM 
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obTious  refuge  of  empty  pride  could  become  a  find  that  the  egotism  which  is  its  life  will  at 
formidable  moral  evil,  but  it  is  one  of  the  sorest  times  lead  him  to  say  or  do  something  dii- 
of  our  condition  of  society — a  condition  which,  gusting.  We  need  expect  from  such  people  no 
because  it  is  artificial  and  contrary  to  our  better  delicate,  silent  self-sacrifice,  no  tender  watch- 
nature,  wc  please  ourselves  with  calling  refined,  ing  for  others’  tastes  or  needs,  no  graceful 
An  anxious  reaching  after  something  which  yielding  up  of  privileges  in  uncunsklered  trifies, 
shall  distinguish  us  from  others  is  one  of  the  on  which  wait  no  “flowing  thanks.”  lliey 
natural  traits  of  mortal  man  ■,  but  one  of  the  may  be  kind  and  obliging  to  a  certain  extent, 
most  unlovely  and  ungenerous  manifestations  but  when  the  service  required  involves  anything 
of  this  disposition  is  the  attempt  to  undervalue  disagreeable,  anything  otfensive  to  the  taste  oa 
a  large  part  of  all  the  things  and  people  that  which  they  pride  thamselves,  we  must  apply 
we  see,  m  order  that  our  taste  and  judgment  elsewhere. 

may  be  reckoned  supreme  by  people  as  super-  What  is  called  fastidiousness  in  literature  is, 

ficial  as  ourselves.  It  is  this  which  occasions  happily  for  literature,  nearly  out  of  date.  The 
the  Kstlessness  displayed  by  certain  persons  first  demand  now-a-days  is,  that  a  writer  shall 
when  they  are  out  of  their  own  set ;  the  chilling  say  somethiug,  and  only  the  second  that  he 
look,  the  dead  reply,  the  disclaiming  air,  with  shall  say  it  well.  Merc  style  is  but  little 
which  they  decline  to  participate  in  social  esteemed,  except  so  far  as  it  has  direct  fitness 
pleasures  which  have  not  a  certain  conventional  to  convey  ideas  clearly.  There  is  plenty  of 
saoction.  They  are  so  fastidious  1  They  lament  criticism  of  style,  but  its  grounds  are  mure 
the  fault,  too,  with  an  air  that  says  they  would  manly  than  they  were  a  hundred  years  since, 

not  be  without  it  fur  the  world  ;  they  evidently  Delicacy  of  taste  in  ml  things  is  one  of  the 

feel  that  their  chosen  position  depends  upon  an  most  chnnning  and  desirable  of  qualities.  It 
incapacity  to  enjoy  common  pleasures,  quite  supposes  in  the  first  place  great  perfection  and 
gnorant  all  the  while  that  the  highest  point  sensitiveness  of  Imdily  organisation ;  in  the 
and  object  of  true  cultivation  is  a  universal  second,  high  cultivation,  and  in  the  third,  a 
human  sympathy.  What  wounds,  what  heart-  moral  tenderness  which  is  tremblingly  alive  to 
burnings,  what  stifiings  of  the  sweet  charities  of  the  most  delicate  test.  Without  the  last  of 
I  life,  what  “  evil  surmisings,”  what  an  unchris-  i  these  requisites  the  others  are  null,  or  worse ; 
tian  tone  of  intercourse, -what  loss  of  a  thousand  with  it  they  arc  indeed  things  to  be  thankful 
advantages  to  be  conimnnicated  and  received,  for.  It  was  our  lot  once  to  meet  a  gentleman 
result  from  the  cultivation  of  a  spirit  of  fasti-  who  had  lost  his  sight  and  hearing,  yet  retained 
I  dions  exclusiveness !  How  much  spontaneous  his  taste  in  even  increased  sensihility — a  circum- 
■  kindness  is  prevented  by  the  intrusion  of  a  cnl-  stance  which  occasioned  the  keenest  murtifica- 
tivated  and  cherished  distaste  for  certain  harm-  tion  to  his  high-strung  and  proud  mind,  because 
less  peculiarities  which  we  have  chosen  to  con-  it  assimilated  him  with  the  beasts.  Yet  who 
sider  intolerable !  M'e  can  pardon  criminality  lias  not  known  people  who  prided  themselves 
in  some  sliapes  more  easily  than  we  can  over-  on  this  very  quality,  without  reference  to  any 
look  mere  unpleasantness  in  others,  so  arbitrary  other  P  True  delicacy  is  founded  on  principle ; 
is  our  fastidiousness,  so  unamenable  to  right  it  selects  and  rejects  fur  a  reason.  Mere  faa- 
reason.  “There  are  far  worse  sins  than  sins  tidiousness  is  often  either  conscious  coarseness 
against  taste,”  said  a  voung  clergyman  once  to  attempting  a  redeeming  and  ^enti'elifying  trait, 
a  lady  who  was  inveighing  arainst  the  coarse-  or  ambitious  vulgarity  aping  the  refined, 
ness  of  certain  reformers  ;  and  the  lesson  might  Delicacy  is  consistent,  because  it  is  real ;  fas- 
well  be  repeated  in  many  a  so-called  refined  tidiousness  forgets  to  be  so  when  the  induco- 
cirele.  One  of  the  deep  condemnations  of  this  ment  is  absent.  Delicacy  is  sensitive  for  others; 
effeminate  nicety  is  that  it  is  always  exercised  fastidiousness  is  too  often  mere  self-indulmnco 
about  trifles.  slightly  veiled.  Delicacy  is  always  cuuciliKted 

Like  other  things  spurious,  fastidiousness  is  by  what  is  intrinsically  good ;  fastidiousness  is 
often  inconsistent  with  itself ;  the  coarsest  disgusted  by  any  originality  even  of  virtue, 
hings  are  done,  the  cruellest  things  said  by  Delicacy  is  at  home  even  in  a  desert ;  fastidions- 
the  most  fastidious  jieople.  Horace  Walpole  ness  cun  exist  only  in  the  atmosphere  of 
was  a  proverb  of  epicurean  particnlaritv  of  taste,  a  pseudo-refinement.  Delicacy  accompanied 
yet  none  of  the  vulgarians  whom  he  villified  had  Catharine  Yonder  Wart,  when  she  watched 
a  keesier  relish  for  a  coarse  allusion  or  a  mali-  alone  in  the  open  storm  all  night  by  her  hus- 
oions  fiilsehood.  Beckfurd,  of  Fonthill,  de-  band,  wiping  the  foam  of  agony  from  his  lips, 
manded  that  life  should  be  thrice  winnowed  for  and  bearing  up  his  spirit  as  he  lay  stretched 
his  use,  but  what  was  his  life?  Louis  XIV.  upon  the  rack ;  fastidiousness  wonid  have  stayed 
was  “  insolently  nice  ”  in  some  things,  what  was  I  at  home,  vrringing  her  hands  and  tearing  her 
be  in  others  P  If  we  observe  a  person  proud  of  '  hair  perhaps,  but  never  thinking  such  service 
a  reputation  for  fastidiousness,  we  shall  always  possible. 
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NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Ifttvai  Heroet  cf  Great  Britain;  their 
Eietory and Jchievemente.  London:  Pnrkess 
and  Co. ;  and  all  Bookseller!. 

Although  this  work  is  issned  in  numbers, 
which  gives  it  a  rather  fugitive  appea^oe,  it 
is  on  a  subject  of  great  and  abiding  interrst, 
and  one  which  is  not  without  its  value  even  in 
an  educational  point  of  view.  Fraught  with 
heroic  inspiration  as  are  tlie  achievements  of 
those  great  men  vtho  created  or  still  maintain 
the  maritime  supremacy  of  Great  Britain,  there 
is  a  good  political  reason  why  they  should  never 
he  forgotten.  So  long  as  the  world  is  troubled 
by  the  tyrannies  of  any  rabid  Czar,  there  will 
be  a  sound  reason  why  the  brilliant  deeds  of 
onr  Blakrs,  Duncans,  and  Nelsons  should  be 
held  up  before  the  eyes  of  the  youth  of  Britain, 
to  inspire  them  with  the  spirit,  not  only  to  keep 
this  tight  little  island  still  free,  and  the  homes 
of  their  mothers  and  sisters  inviolate,  but  to 
beat  down  oppression  wherever  it  may  lift  its 
head.  On  this  account  alone  we  hope  “the 
Naval  Heroes"  will  circulate  largely;  a  result, 
however, which  its  historic  anddramatic  interest, 
apart  from  alt  other  points  of  value,  must 
secure.  Fur  when  shall  the  time  arrive  when 
the  people  uf  England  will  cease  to  read  with 
ride  and  emotion  of  the  exploits  of  “  those 
rave  men  who,  more  than  guns  and  wooden 
walls,  have  constituted,  and  still  constitute,  the 
greatness  and  the  glory  of  the  British  navy  P" 
In  the  three  numbers  before  us  we  have  an 
account  of  the  defeat  of  the  (Spanish  Armada, 
with  the  life  and  victories  of  Drake,  Hawkins, 
Raleigh,  and  Blake,  emliellished  with  faithfully 
drawn  and  well  engraved  portraits;  and  when 
the  whole  is  completed,  bringing  down  the 
biographies  of  our  naval  heroes  to  the  days 
of  Sidney  Smith  and  Napier  (for  who  knows 
what  the  compiler  may  not  have  to  chronicle 
yet  P)  it  cannot  fail,  from  its  subject,  of  making 
a  rery  interesting  volume. 

The  Lotet  of  on  Apothecary  London :  Clarke 
•  and  Beeton,  14^,  Fleet-street. 

In  introducing  tbe  above-named  book  to  the 
ftur  peruser  uf  these  presents,  we  bow  over  a 
blnshing  guuse-ouill  and  add  nought.  Fur,  as 
the  fair  peruser  luu  seen  by  the  advertisements, 
it  is  written  by  the  Editor  of  her  Magazine ; 
and  very  common  honesty  indeed  forbids  the 
smuggling  into  these  pages  of  any  commenda¬ 
tion  uf  tlie  story.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that 
it  is  not  bud  manners  simply  to  record  its  title, 
nor  mere  rashness  and  autorial  vanity  to  assert 
that  it  is  nicely  printed,  and  may  be  had  of  all 
booksellers  in  town  and  oonntry. 


to  Corrtsponbtntf. 

THE  PRIZES. 

For  notice  concerning  the  Prizes,  onr  readeie 
are  referred  to  the  wrapper. 

PRIZE  COMPOSITIONS. 

Competitors  are  reminded  that  essays  on  “  CaiL- 
DUH :  WBAT  Lnsoirs  thbt  Tbach,  ano  what 
BLissmos  TBIT  BaiBO,”  announced  last  month, 
must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  the  13th  of  August. 
The  subject  of  the  next  essay  (for  the  October 
number),  is  “  Tbi  Attiibutis  or  A  Tin  LAnT.i* 
Tbe  Prise  in  each  case  consists  of  a  nugnifloently- 
printed  Volume. 

CROCHET  PATTERNS. 

A  SHBET,  containing  several  interesting  crochet 
patterns,  is  in  preparation,  and  (printed  sepa¬ 
rately)  will  be  presented  with  an  early  number  to 
every  purchaser.  We  may  take  this  opiiortunity 
of  adding,  that  all  our  crochet  patterns  are  drawn 
with  such  accuracy  that  they  may  be  worked 
without  those  details  of  instruction  which  vrould 
occupy  so  much  space. 

MRS.  STOWE. 

We  are  happy  to  inform  our  readers  that  w» 
hope  to  commence  in  our  next  number  a  series  of 
contributions  iVom  the  pen  of  Uie  authoress  of 
“  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 

M.  M.— Wilfbl  men  must  have  their  way.  There 
is  no  help  for  it. 

Lillt.— Return  it. 

HiaaT.— The  “  medittval  period  "  is  synony¬ 
mous  with  the  “  middle  ages.'* 

Mabblla — Silkworms  may  usually  be  pro¬ 
cured  at  an  herbalist’s.  They  are  sold  in  Covent 
Garden. 

Constant  Riadeb.— On  such  a  question  of 
law,  imperfectly  stated,  we  must  dndlne  to  give 
an  opinion.  You  had  better  o  nsult  a  lawyer. 

Ladies’  Corn.— In  deference  to  the  wishea 


ofLETiTiA,  E.S.,  Mrs.  R..  and  several  other  corrw. 
sponUents,  we  give  the  patterns  of  three  of  the 
most  elegant  cuds  of  the  season.  The  ttrst  and 
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third  are  both  in  broderie  AnKlaia;  the  leoond 
ii  of  laoe  and  ribbon,  nr  it  also  maj  be  made 
of  broderie  Anglais  edged  with  narrow  lace, 


SoLiTABT.— Mental  affliction  has  often  been 
known  to  turn  the  hair  grer.  Unless  rou  hare 
recourse  to  hair  dye  (a  receipt  for  which  will  be 
found  at  page  93  of  toI.  i.)  we  know  of  no  means 
to  restore  the  colour.  But  hair-dyes  of  all  kinds 
we  distinctly  disapprove. 

A.  E.  C.— See  the  answer  above,  Toobligeour 
correspondent,  and  othem  perhaps  who  have  not 
the  hook  at  hand,  we  reprint  the  followinir  re¬ 
ceipt  for  removing  sun  freckles,  from  vol.  L— Take 
of  Venice  soap  an  ounce,  dissolve  it  in  half  an 
ounce  of  lemon  juice,  to  which  add  of  oil  of  bitter 
almonds  and  deliqiiated  oil  of  tartar  each  a  (luarter 
of  an  ounce.  Let  the  mixture  be  placed  in  the 
sun  till  it  acquires  the  consi-stence  of  ointment. 
When  in  this  state  aitd  three  drops  .f  the  oil  of 
rho.lium,  and  keep  it  for  use.  The  mode  of  ap¬ 
plication  is  this:  Wash  the  face  at  night  with 
elder  flower  water,  then  anoint  it  with  the  above 
unction.  In  the  morning  cleanse  the  skin  IVom 
its  oily  adhesion  by  washing  it  copiously  in  rose¬ 
water. 

Oliveb.— Tracing-paper  may  be  made  as  fol¬ 
lows-  Mix  together,  hy  a  gentle  heat,  one  ounce 
of  Caniuia  balsam,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  o^ 
spirits  of  turpentine,  and  with  it  wash  one  side  ot 
tlssu  -paper.  It  dries  very  quickly. 

E.  M.  A.— We  really  cannot  suggest  a  remeily. 

Emilt.— Until  Emily  leanis  to  speak  French 
we  are  airaid  she  would  experience  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  obtaining  a  situation  as  English  teacher 
in  a  French  school.  If,  howev<r,  Emily  writes 
the  language  fluently,  a  month  in  Paris  with  a 
good  te.acher  would  suffice  to  overcome  this  diffi¬ 
culty. 

Constanci.E.  M.  W..  F.  B.,  and  our  subscribers 
genera’iy,  will  be  plea-ed  with  the  followring  pat¬ 
tern  of  croch-t  fringe.  It  requ  res  no  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  may  be  worked  from  the  engraving. 


which  gives  it  an  extremeiy  light  and  elegant 
ap^eMSu^. 


D.  L.  (Castlecomer).— Boference  to  the  wrapper 
of  the  present  volume  will  intbrra  you  of  the 
aaetbod  adopted  to  distribute  the  prixea  The  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  Editor  and  the  Proprietors  is  148, 
Fleet-street;  purchasers  of  the  magazine  are  nut 
4Htitled  to  insert  any  anecdotes  they  may  tend; 
they  are  perfectly  weloime  to  ask  fur  any  infor¬ 
mation  they  may  require,  which  shall  always  be 
given,  if  possible. 

C.  M’O.— The  expense  of  printing  any  single 
copy  of  a  book  is  iittle  short  of  the  expense  of 
printing  flve  hundred.  A  single  copy  of  this 
magazine,  with  its  engravings,  would  cost  the  pur¬ 
chaser  something  like  forty  pounds.  A  new  trans¬ 
lation  of  a  standard  work  must  be  very  su[>erior 
to  command  a  publisher  or  a  sale.  It  is  hard  to 
say  whose  is  the  best  French  Dictionary,  Nu¬ 
gent's  (late  editions)  is  very  good,  and  may  be 
purchawd  for  three  or  four  shillings. 

Cobb.— We  must  repeat  that  we  cannot  answer 
theological  questions,  nr  give  any  opinion  on 
Choren  observances.  Your  band  is  unsteady,  but 
it  it  evidently  iroproveable. 

Imqouitivi.— The  Unger  ai^joining  the  little 
llimr. 

Hsbion  H.— Professor  De  Morgan's  "'Elements 
of  Arithmetic”  it  a  very  valuable  work  on  the 
sulilect;  and  one  which  may  be  recommended  to 
all  who  have  acquired  the  common  rules. 

Noba,  if  she  wrote  with  a  little  morecare,  would 
write  well. 

K.  A.t  verses  are  excellent  in  tone,  but  fhulty  in 
construction.  Although  we  are  no  pedantic 
stioklers  for  an  utter  exactitude  of  rhythm  and 
rhymes  where  a  poetioal  spirit  is  apparent ;  yet  it 
it  neoeeeary  to  pay  a  stricter  adherence  to  them 
than  K.  A.  does  in  this  example. 

Amt  Qbet.— The  opera  cloak  in  the  May  num¬ 
ber  it  simply  rottud ;  the  lines  in  the  engraving 
- " —  the  Iblds  into  which  it  would 


W,  C.  M.— Any  respei.-table  music  publisher  In 
London  will  procure  tor  you  the  tong,  on  order. 

An  Houble  Admibeb.  is  thanked  lor  her 
miw-c-scrap;  and  referred  to  the  answer  to  W, 
C.  M. 

Declined. —  'Childhood  Thoughts”  (by  no 
means  good);  E.  L.'s  poems;  “Fint  Love”  (C- 
J.  L.'s  verses);  ”  Transpositloo.'' 

Accbeted.— •  Enjoyment.” 


representing 
■sioBsdly  Ml. 


UM 


ISO 


tXX)KERY,  4c.— SICK-ROOM  AND  NXmSERY. 


Cooktrg,  ^ukling,  anb  ^rtstrinng.  j 


Rici  Pudding  wits  Fbdit.— Swell  the  rice 
with  a  very  little  milk  over  the  Ore ;  tbeo  mix  I 
fruit  of  eoy  kiod  with  it  f  curriinta,  goiMeberriee,  | 
•oalded,  applee  pared  and  quarterim,  raiauie,  or 
black  curranta)  with  one  in  the  rice,  to  bind 
it:  boil  it  well,  and  aerve  with  au^ar.  I 

SacaAOE  HEAT.— Chop  Ibt  and  lean  of  pork  to-  I 
lietber:  Bi  aaon  it  with  aage,  pepper,  and  aalt,  and 
you  may  add  two  or  three  bwriea  of  allspice :  the  I 
meat  may  be  kept  in  a  very  small  pan,  cloaely  I 
covered;  and  ao  rolled  and  duated  with  a  very 
little  flour  before  it  is  fried. 

OxroaD  Sausages — Chop  a  pound  and  a  half  ' 
of  pork  and  the  aanie  of  vwu,  cleared  of  akin  and  i 
ainews;  a<l<l  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  beef-  | 
suet;  mince  and  mix  them;  ateep  the  crumb  ot  a  ' 
penny-loaf  in  water,  and  mix  it  with  the  meat, 
with  also  a  little  dried  sage,  pepper  and  salt 
To  STEW  Duces.— Half-roast  a  duck ;  put  it  into 
a  atew-pan  with  a  pint  of  beef-Kravy,  a  tew  leaves 
of  sage  and  mint  cut  small,  pepper  and  salt,  and 
a  small  bit  of  onion,  shred  as  fine  as  possible. 
Simmer  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  skim  clean  : 
then  add  near  a  quart  of  green  peas.  Cover  dose, 
and  simmer  near  half  an  hour  longer.  Put  in  a 

£ieca  of  butter  and  a  little  flour,  and  give  it  one 
>il ;  then  serve  in  one  dish. 

SoMBEsETSHiEE  Fiemitt.—To  a  quart  of  ready 
boiled  wheat,  put  by  degrees  two  quarts  of  new 
milk,  breaking  the  jelly,  and  Uien  four  ounces  of 
currants  picked  clean  and  waahed;  stir  them  and 
boil  till  they  are  done.  Beat  the  yolks  of  three 
aggs,  and  a  little  nutmeg,  with  two  or  three 
spoonfuls  of  milk  ;  add  this  to  the  wheat ;  stir 
them  togetlier  while  over  the  fire  i  then  sweeten, 
and  sarva  cold  in  a  deep  dish.  Some  persona  Uke 
it  best  warm. 

Lemon  Ceeam.— Take  a  pint  of  thick  eream, 
and  put  to  it  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  well  beaten, 
Ibur  ounces  of  fine  sugar,  and  the  thin  rind  of  a 
lemon ;  boil  it  up ;  then  stir  it  till  almost  cold ; 
pot  the  Juice  of  a  lemon  in  a  dish  or  bowl,  and 
pour  the  cream  upon  it,  stirring  it  till  quite 
wlA. 

Tc  MT  CUSEEIES  WITB  SUSAE.- StCStS  siv 
pomuts  of  Kentish ;  put  them  into  a  preserving- 
pan,  with  two  puunits  of  loaf-sugar  pounded  and  ' 
strewed  among  them ;  simmer  till  utey  begin  to 
shrivel;  then  strain  them  from  the  luica;  lay 
them  on  a  hot  hearth,  or  in  an  oven,  when  either 
it  cool  enough  to  dry  without  baking  them. 
The  same  syrup  will  do  another  six  pounds  of 
firuit. 

To  MT  Cheebies  witmoot  Suoab.— stone,  and 
set  them  over  the  fire  in  the  preserving  pan ;  let 
theoa  simmer  in  their  own  Uqiior,and  shake  them 
in  the  pan.  Put  them  by  in  common  obinn 
dishes;  next  day  give  them  another  scald,  and 
pot  them,  when  cold,  on  tievts  to  dry,  in  an  oven 
of  temperate  heat  as  above,  Twiee  bmting.  an 
hour  each  time,  wiU  do  them.  Put  them  in  a  box, 
with  a  paper  between  each  layer, 

CBBaaiES  IN  Brandt.— Weigh  the  finest  morel- 
las:  having  cut  ofi'  half  the  stalk  prick  them  with 
anew  nsedle,  and  dnip  them  intu  a  jar  or  wide- 
mouthed  buttle.  Pound  three  quarters  the 
weight  of  sugar  or  white  candv:  shew  over;  fin 
up  with  brandy,  and  tie  a  hladder  over. 

CuaaAHT  Jam,  black,  kbo,ob  white.— Let  tin 
fruit  be  Very  npe,  pick  it  clean  from  the  stalks 
bruise  it,  and  to  every  pound  put  three  quarters 
of  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar;  stir  it  well,  and  boil 
half  an  hour. 


Sitk  ^oont  anh  Iturstrj. 


HTDEornoBiA.  — Half  adoien  specifics  for  its 
cure  have  been  given  to  the  public  from  time  to 
time,  yet  we  do  not  remember  that  one  sin;^ 
case  of  confirmed  rabitt  has  ever  been  cu^ 
within  the  last  dosen  ysars.  Still,  we  arc  con¬ 
fident  that,  in  the  Providencs  of  God,  there  la  for 
every  bane  an  antidote,  and  it  becomes  men  to 
“  prove  all  things”  until  the  remedy  for  hydro- 
pniibi.v  shall  have  been  discovered  and  universally 
made  known.  A  correspondent  of  the  ”  Nationiu 
Era”  writes  from  MUbury,  Massschnsetts,  as 
follows:  ”  1  am  now  in  my  eighteenth  year,  and 
have  obtained  what  information  I  could,  both 
from  observation  and  critical  study.  It  has  lately 
been  discovered  that  a  strong  decoction  made  of 
the  bark  of  the  roots  of  the  while  ash,  when 
drank  as  medicine,  will  cure  the  bite  of  a  mad 
dug.  This,  undoubtedly,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
rattlesnakes  can  be  made  more  easily  to  crawl 
over  live  fire-coals  than  white  ash-leaves;  and 
they  are  never  found  in  the  forest  where  the 
white  ash  grows.  Would  it  not  be  advisable  for 
druggists  in  our  large  towns  and  cities  to  keep 
oonstintly  on  hand  a  medicine  prepared  from  the 
roots  of  the  white  ash?  It  might  be  the  means 
of  saving  some  valuable  livee  from  a  sudden  and 
painfiil  death. 

Nails  Geowino  into  the  Flesh.  —  A  late 
write  in  thc“  Ohio  Cultivator,”  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  remedy:  “Cut  a  notch  in  the  middle  of  the 
nail  every  time  the  nail  ie  pared.  The  dis|ioaitien 
to  cloee  the  notch  draws  the  nail  im  from  the 
sides.  It  eureil  mine  after  I  had  sunered  weeks 
wHh  its  festering.” 

Coens.— Corns  may  be  prevented  by  eaeyeboesi 
frequently  bathing  the  teet  in  lukewarm  water, 
with  a  lifrie  ealt  or  potashes  dissolved  in  H.  The 
corn  itself  will  be  completely  destroyed  by  nib¬ 
bing  it  daily  with  a  little  caustic  solution  of  potash 
till  the  sott  akin  is  formed. 

Toothache.- Pain  is  otten  produced  in  a  toatb 
without  the  ex|K>sure  of  the  nerve  having  talw 
place,  and  it  is  then  ciused  by  inflaramation, 
which  may  prevail  without  ioducing  actual  decay. 
The  beet  an  I  most  expcilient  inettiod  to  allay  the 
infl  iinmation  is  to  apply  leeches  to  the  gums,  and 
to  foment  the  mouth  with  warm  (not  too  hot) 
water.  When  cold  is  taken  in  the  teeth,  sli|^ 
pain  will  often  be  experienced  in  them.  It  isDj 
no  means  an  unusual  occu'renec  for  the  con¬ 
comitant  and  upiravahng  suffering  of  the  earache 
to  be  producea  by  the  exposure  of  the  nerves  of 
the  teeth.  Instances  occur  in  which,  on  the  re¬ 
moval  of  a  decayed  tooth  all  symptoms  of  ear¬ 
ache  have  intii  ely  vanislied.  Yhe  toothache  is 
m>  St  frtquentlv  oteasioned  by  the  exposure  of 
the  nerve;  under tbese circumstances,  tlie decayed 
portion  of  bone  should  be  removed,  or  as  nearly 
so  as  possible,  the  cavity  dried,  and,  some  lii^iid, 
best  calculat>-a  to  subdue  inflammation  and  irri- 
tation.appUed.  The  most  gen'  rally  useful  appli- 
c  ition,  perhaps,  is  the  pure  spirits  of  wine,  or 
tile  same  camphorated ;  or  a  mixture  of  laad- 
aouni  witli  the  campiioratcd  spirits.  A  bad  state 
of  the  general  health  will  not  uotrequently  peo- 
duce  pain  and  irritation  ot  the  teeth  and 
gums,  and  especially  any  Interruption  of  the  due 
performance  of  the  digestive  functions ;  the 
convenience  thus  occasioned  may  be  relieved,  or, 
at  any  rate  alleviated,  by  having  recourse  to 
gvntie  aperient  medicines,  ami  a  sliort  abftiueilcc 
tixim  siiiuulating  aliments  and  beveiuges. 


XUM 


THINGS  WORTH  KNOWING^WIT  AND  WISDOM. 


1S7 


Swings  iDort^  ^nobing. 


The  Necropolis  of  Thebes  (Egjpt)  accordiOR  to 
the  oelculstions  of  .Stephens,  srill  contains  mil¬ 
lions  of  mummies,  which,  on  the  lowest  scale, 
would  represi'Hl  about  2,000,0001.  for  the  cost  of 
smhalminc  alone. 

Hobsw  power  in  steam  enf^nes  is  calculated  as 
the  power  which  would  raise  33,000lbs.  a  foot 
hhrh  in  a  minute,  or  tsilbs.  at  the  rate  of  four 
Bules  an  hour.  Some  experimentalists  estimate 
it  at  one  third  less,  hut  the  above  is  adopted  by 
most  Mieoretic.al  writers. 

CaocaiT  Chain.— Make  a  round  of  the  silk  you 
intend  makinx  the  chain  ;  work  in  fourstitches  of 
double  crochet.  The  second  round  is  to  work 
ataost  it,  or  take  the  opposite  stitch,  and  so  on ; 
keep  working  in  the  opposite  stitch.  It  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  very  liandsume  chain. 

To  SorrsN  and  Remove  Pcttt.—  Spread  a 
little  nitre  or  muriatic  acid  over  the  putty,  anil  in 
a  short  time  it  will  become  soft,  when  it  may  be 
easily  removed. 

GaanNATioN  or  Old  Seeds.  —  Humboldt 
states  that  an  aque  lus  solution  of  chlorine  |ios- 
sesses  the  property  of  stimulatinR  or  favourinx 
germination.  Its  action  is  so  dmded  ns  to  be 
apparent  on  old  s^-eds.  which  will  not  germinate 
under  ordinary  circumstances. 

Rabbits  h.ave  a  dislike  to  treading  on  newly- 
turned  up  soil.  To  protect  young  cabbages  and 
other  plants  from  them  keep  tlie  ground  about 
them  loose  with  a  Dutch  hoe. 

A  eooDA  Tooth  powder.  —  Mix  well  together 
half  an  ounc «  of  finely-ground  charcoal  with  II 
ounce  of  prepared  chalk. 

Rats.— The  serious  objection  to  poisoning  rats 
and  mice  is,  that  they  die  under  the  Hooring,  and 
behind  the  wainscoting,  and  so  become  a  ter¬ 
rible  nuisance.  Thu  trap,  baited  with  nux 
vomica  and  oatmeal,  is  the  best  remisiy.  Any 
unusual  noise  will  frixhten  away  rats.  A  pistol 
or  gun  discharged  occasionally  near  tlicir  holes, 
wiU  in  time  drive  them  away. 

GiHosm  Beer.- The  following  is  an  economical 
ginger  beer  receipt.  Pour  two  gallons  of  boiling 
water  on  a  quarter  of  a  (Hiund  of  cn-am  of  tirtar, 
one  ounce  of  sliced  ginger,  and  two  pounds  of 
lump  sugar.  Let  it  stand  six  hours,  thin  add  two 
spoonsful  of  yeast,  and  let  it  stand  for  six  hours 
more.  At  the  end  of  that  time  strain  tliroiigh  a 
fine  sieve,  put  it  into  stone  bottles,  tie  down  the 
corks,  and  it  will  be  flt  for  use  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

To  Pbomotb  the  Geowth  op  Ham,  —  Mix 
squal  parts  of  olivc  oil  and  spirits  of  rosemary, 
and  add  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  nutmeg.  If  the 
hair  be  rubbed  every  night  with  a  little  of  this 
llnament,  and  the  pro|mrlioii  he  very  gradually 
augmented,  it  will  answer  i  very  pin^wo  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  growthof  hair.murli  inoreeft'ectually 
than  can  be  attained  by  any  of  the  boasting  em- 
pirieal  preparations  which  are  imposeil  on  the 
creduloos  purchaser. 

To  Ezteact  a  Thorn,  ip  the  Flesh  has 
ctOEBD  OVER  IT.— Apply  slioemakers’  wax.  and 
a  poultice  over  that— 1->  remain  on  for  twelve 
hours,  or  till  tlic  wax  draws  out  the  end  of  the 
thorn. 

To  Prevent  the  Smorino  or  A  Lamp.— Soak 
the  wick  in  stroiix  vinegar,  and  dry  it  well  In-fore 
you  use  it;  it  will  then  burn  Inith  sweet  and  plea¬ 
sant,  and  will  amply  rep.iy  Mte  trifling  trouble  in 
preparing  it. 


SHil  anb  SSlieboin. 


“Good  Friday,"— Robinson  Crusoe’s  fsithful 
“  nigger,"  when  he  became  a  convert  to  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

Capital  Punishment.— Being  kissed  to  death  by 
a  pretty  girU 

Tbe.v  who  wish  to  build  u|i  the  structure  of 
happiness  mutt  lay  virtue  as  tbi!  foundation  stone. 

A  tkir  curreepondent  asks.  What  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  seventeen  and  seventy  f  The 
former  is  careless  and  happy,  and  the  other 
hairlcu  amt  eap-py. 

Enjoy  the  blessuigs  of  this  day,  says  Jeremy 
Taylor,  if  God  sends  them;  ana  the  evUt  bear 
patiently  and  sweetly.  Fur  this  day  only  is  ours: 
we  are  dead  to  yesterday,  and  are  not  bom  to 
to-murrow, 

Charles  Fox  told  an  insolent  knave  he  would 
kk-k  him  to  — .  “If  you  do,’’  was  the  reply, "  I’U 
tell  your  father  how  you  are  squaudering  his 
money." 

Cluldrin  say  wlmt  they  do ;  old  people  what 
they  liavc  done  ;  and  fools  what  they  wUn  to  do. 

There  are  two  reaeuns  why  we  don’t  trust  a 
man;  one  because  we, don’t  know  him,  aud  the 
otiicr  beiaure  we  do. 

Itis  impossible  to  make  people  undcr-itand  their 
ignurance;  for  it  requires  knowledge  to  perosive 
it ;  and  therefore  he  that  cun  perceive  it,  liath  it 
not. 

A  strictly  orthodox  old  gentleman,  in  Mnisa- 
chasetts,  returned  home  one  Sunday  afternoon, 
from  church,  and  began  to  extol  to  bis  son  thc 
merits  of  tlie  sermon.  “  1  liave  lieard,  Frank," 
said  he,  “  one  of  the  most  deliglitful  serniuus  ever 
deliiered  before  a  Christian  society.  It  carried 
me  to  the  gatee  of  lieaven.”  ’•  Well.  1  ttiiuk,’’  re¬ 
plied  Frank,  “  you  luwl  better  have  dodged  in,  for 
you  will  never  get  another  such  a  oliance.” 

Kiimances generally  end  w  ith  amarriain!.  And 
many  young  girls,  when  tliey  leave  scliool,  would 
wish  to  go  tiirouifli  Uie  romance  ut  die,  as  they  do 
most  roiuauoes,  by  beginning  at  tlie  end. 

A  young  furmi  r  having  purchusisl  a  watch, 
placed  it  in  his  fob,  and,  struti  ing  ucruss  the  floor, 
says  to  liiswite:  "Where  shall  1  drive  a  nail  to 
hung  my  watch  u^n.tliat  itwiil  not  bedisturbod 
and  broket’’  “  1  do  not  know  of  a  safer  place," 
replied  his  wife,  “tlian  in  our  olil  lueul-barrtl. 
I’m  sure  no  o«e  will  tliink  of  going  Uu-re  to  dis¬ 
turb  it.’’ 

Absence  diminislH-s  little  posaiuns  and  ang- 
ments  the  larger:  as  wind  extinguishes  the  flaine 
of  a  candle,  anil  makes  a  In-e  burn  brighter. 

A  wag  recently  appended  to  tlie  list  of  market 
regulations  in  Cincinnati, "  No  whistling  near  the 
sausage  stalls.’’ 

W  hen  neighbour  Jones  vvent  in  to  dinner  the 
other  day,  he  found  one  of  his  ai  preiitices  In  the 
kitchen,  quietly  rolling  up  his  sleeves.  "  What 
are  you  going  to  do  t"  said  Junes.  "  Uh,"  quietly 
responiled  the  boy,  "1  am  going  to  dive  down 
into  that  |iot,  to  see  if  I  can  And  the  pea  that 
soup  was  made  tVom. 

The  pursuit  in  which  we  cannot  ask  God’s  pr»- 
tectinn  must  be  criminal ;  the  pleasuiv  for  wUsh 
wc  dure  not  thank  Him  cannot  be  inn(H;ent. 

Diiect  your  industry  to  riglit  ends.  Fovrell 
Buxton  ones  said  that  it  might  |K>ssibly  require 
as  roucli  industry  to  be  best  bdliaid- player  as 
senior  wrangler. 

A  “  spoon  ’’  is  a  thingthat  isnftt  n  near  a  young 

1  Indy's  lips  without  kissing  them.  'Mils  is  like  the 
defliiitiun  of  a  "  muff’’ — vis.,  a  thing  wliich  bolds 
a  lady’s  hand  witliout  squeexiug  it. 


CUPnyS  LETTER-BAG. 


Its 


Cnptb’s  |fttttr-|8ag. 

C.  8.—*  Dki>  Sib,— I  nm  impelled  to  write'  to 
'vou,  thouKh  I  daresa;  jou  will  think  it  indelicate. 
But  I  cannot  help  it.  I  bare  no  one  to  epeak  to 
or  oonnilt  with  but  ihnae  who  are  read;  to  blame 
me ;  and  vou  will  never  aee  me  or  know  me, 
thouRh  I  ain  mire  of  your  aympathT  and  advice. 
Some  time  aito— when  I  waa  a  fooliah  girl,  per- 
tepa— I  fell  in  love  with  a  joung  man.  At  that 
time  neither  of  ua  had  aeen  nur  twentieth  .rear. 
It  waa  nur  ftrat  love ;  and  I  do  not  know  wbjr  1 
ahould  be  aahamed  to  aav  we  were  extremel; 
happj  in  each  others  affecuon.  I  do  aay  that  the 
deareat  devotiim  of  m^  life  waa  bound  up  in  m; 
11^  love.  But  be  waa  in  a  lower  atation  than 
mj^f,  though  m;  auperior  in  all  elae;  and 
be  waa  very  proud  and  aenaitive  aa  to  the  difference 
between  ua  in  thia  reapect.  It  waa  worth.v  pride ; 
while.  I,  I  am  aahamed  to  aa.v,  Mr.  Editor,  waa 
natlicr  paaainnate  and  vain,  and  cared  little  what 
I  aiiid  when  I  Auicied  I  had  reaaon  to  be  annoyed. 
The  abort  of  it  ia.  that  on  one  occaalon  I  allowed 
myaelf  to  inault  him  deeply  in  the  way  I  knew  he 
would  moat  feel ;  and  though  at  the  moment  he 
did  not  reproach  me,  I  felt  that  I  had  done  what 
be  would  never  forgive.  Still,  with  wicked  per- 
vcraeneaa.  I  made  no  apology,  but  atill  kept  up  my 
appearance  of  anger;  though,  to  confeaa  the  tt  nth, 
i  could  have  cried  at  my  folly  and  cruelty.  Well, 
we  parted  an.  Two  daya  after,  we  mt  t  by  acci¬ 
dent;  but  the  devil  waa  in  roe  atill.  and  I  really 
paaaedhim.  Tbia  aettled  it.  He  never  aaw  me 
amin.  Month  after  month  paa^  away,  and 
there  waa  no  newa  of  liim.  1  did  not  alwaya 
bnow  where  to  throw  myaelf  in  hia  way,  even  if 
my  vanity  would  have  allowed  auch  a  aacriflce  to 
my  love ;  and  n»  it  continued  till  a  year,  and  then 
nootlKT,  paaard.  All  thia  while  he  war  rarely  out 
of  my  thoughta  :  and  I  believed  then,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  now,  that  it  w  aa  the  aume  with  him.  At  laat, 
the  continual  gnawing  thought  liecame  wearr  ing ; 
I  longed  to  get  nd  ot  it ;  and  after  I  had  rHected 
two  or  three  offera,  cin-umatancea  and  thia 
fkct  induct'd  me  to  accept  a  gentleman  aliout 
twelve  veara  older  than  myaelf.  1  told  him  tliat  I 
had  no  Hive  to  give  him,  though  I  really  eateemed 
him;  and  we  were  married.  The  reault  1  never 
foreaawt  I  hoped  to  have  brought  my  rebt  llioua 
beatrt  to  duty  when  it  would  not  yield  to  fortune : 
and  ao  I  believe  1  did ;  and  if  the  man  I  married 
bad  poaaeaacd  any  warmth  of  nature,  if  he  had 
tovad  me,  I  aincerely  think  I  ahould  not  be  writing 
thia  letter  now.  But  be  waa  at  once  cold  and 
Jaatoua,  aa  I  anon  ft  und.  He  cared  nothing  tor 
my  aociety.  aeldom  even  uaed  thoae  worda  t  f  en- 
<Marment  whit  h  are  common  atock  in  aome  houae- 
bolda ;  treated  me  like  a  aervant ;  and  yet,  if  I 
looked  aerioua.  taunted  and  ridiculed  me  on  my 
'‘old flame.”  By  theae  meana  he  kept  alivt  thoae 
feelinga  I  did  my  beat  to  atifle,  and  made  me  draw 
thoae  i»>mparianna  I  really  prayed  to  avoid.  You 
will  think  that  iirrhapa  I  ahould  liave  been  quite  aa 
unhappy  and  divaa'iatiid  w  ith  my  ill  at  lover  if  I 
had  married  him  ;  but  I  did  not  mairy  him.  and 
ao  one  don’t  know.  W ell,  I  had  bi  en  married  a 
whole  year,  or  nearlv,  when  one  morning,  after  a 
wretched  time  of  aulk  from  my  huaband,  1  mi  t  C. 
We  happened  both  to  be  out  walking,  and  hap¬ 
pened  both  tochooaeaplaceagoodtwnmiltatrom 
where  either  of  ua  lived,  where  we  often  uaed  to 
go  together  whin  we  firat  knew  each  other.  He 
advanced  and  apoke  to  me  indifferently,  though 
it  waa  plain  iiow  he  felt,  and  I  am  atndd  I  too 
araa  cona.  ioua  of  a  beating  heart.  Being  out  in 
the  fletda,  1  could  not  leave  him  abruptly ;  and 
aa  we  (poke  of  indifferent  aubjecta  only,  pempa 


there  waa  no  occaaion.  I  don’t  know.  But.  by  a 
fatal  weakueaa,  I  waa  led  to  ramble,  acaredy 
without  knowing  how  or  why.  to  the  fame  neigh¬ 
bourhood  on  the  correaponffing  day  of  the  next 
week.  We  met  again ;  and  returning  down  the 
road,  laughing  at  aome  old  reminifeence,  my  hua¬ 
band  atood  before  u«.  Imagine  my  ahamc  and 
nint'uaion.  He  went  on  without  f|M«king.  I 
did  not  go  home  dinctly;  but  wh  n  I  got  there 
I  found  no  one  there ;  nor  haa  he,  my  huaband, 
ever  returned.  Circumatance*  favoured  hia  go  ing 
away  to  aome  diatance ;  he  haa  written  to  tell  roe 
I  ahall  never  aee-  him  again ;  and  from  time  to 
time  aenda  me  money.  I  wrote  and  explain^ 
the  truth ;  I  pmmiaed— and  I  would  have  kept  to 
it— never  by  any  chance  to  allow  myaelf  to  apeak 
to  hie  other  oftender  again  I  but  all  in  vain.  He 
aenda  me  money  ordera,  and  that  ia  all.  And  ao  I 
am  aituated.  All  thia  happened  aix  montha  ago. 
Fur  moat  of  that  time  I  endeavoured  to  make 
peace,  and  waa  willing  to  aubmlt  to  anyt:  Ing  in 
atonement  for  what  I  am  bold  to  aay  waa  leaa  In- 
difcretion  than  accident.  But  it  waa  to  no  pur- 
poae.  1  only  met  with  haughty  and  Inaultiiig 
alienee,  and  having  been  ao  long  repelled  where 
affectkiD  waa  never  aought  o-  pretended,  I  do  not 
now  deaire  much  elae.  I  do  not  write,  theretbre, 
dear  Mr.  Editor,  to  aak  you  bow  I  may  try  to 
avert  the  ahame  of  aeparation  by  the  diaoomtort 
of  re-union ;  nor  do  I  need  any  aecurity  fir  my 
own  honour  beyond  my  own  will.  But  about  the 
money,  air.  1  am  not  altogether  dependant  upon 
my  alloiuancr  i  and  I  am  divided  hetwien  morti- 
fleation  at  receiving  aiibaidiea  f^rom  one  who  deema 
me  ahainelesa.  and  the  deaire  I  feel  not  to  do  any¬ 
thing  which  ma  be  conatrued  into  rebellion.  But 
pt  riiapa  the  mortification  I  tliua  endure  ia  a  fit 
penalty  tOr  the  iiidiacretion  which  my  rebellioua 
mind  will  not  admit.  Print  thia  letter,-  IT  you 
leaae ;  it  may  be  of  aervice  to  aome,  and  it  ia  not 
kely  to  tall  into  the  handa  of  the  one  or  two  who 
alone  know  the  atnry.  And  even  if  it  doea,  you 
will  only  then  be  the  inatrument  of  another  aiilu- 
tary  humiliation  to  me.  And  now,  dear  air,  pray 
adviae  me  whetlier  I  ahould  continue  to  take  the 
money  or  not."— We  are  glad,  in  the  preaent  caae, 
that  we  are  abaolved  fn  m  making  an  anawer. 
Our  mrrea|iondeiit  ia  evidently  one  who  needa 
little  advk'e,  and  whoae  imiietuoua  teeliiiga  would 
lead  her  to  nject  it  if  it  waa  not  iu  accordance 
with  her  own  nuliona.  But  we  believe  that  ahe 
doea  not  reaby  write  for  that  purpooe.  It  ia  not 
to  aak  w  hi  thi  r  ahe  ahall  continue  to  accept  the 
money  forwarded  (though  no  doubt  it  ia  a 
queation  with  her),  but  to  diaburden  her  mind, 
that  ahe  ha*  made  thi*  communication.  We  avail 
ouraelvea  of  the  permiaaion  to  print  her  letter,  fur 
therranon  aheauggeata;  and  leave  it,  trut.ng  that 
our  correapondent  may  Hud  peace,  and  anauring 
her  that  ahe  will  never  Und  it  out  of  the  path  of 
duty. 

E.  D.  A.  haa  lately  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  a 
young  gentUman,  who  acta  rather  cunoualy 
toward*  her  Thia  conduct  E.  O.  A.  explain*  by 
the  tact  that  he  wiahe*  to  gain  her  love ;  but  lie 
ha*  made  no  declaration  owing,  a*  our  oorre- 
apoiident  auppoae*,  to  her  having  treated  him 
*'  rather  cim>I.’  We  think  E.  D.  A.  ia  right,  firat, 
in  interring  that  a  young  gentleman  who  act* 
curiouvly  ia  in  love;  and.  aeeond,  that  he  ha* 
”  never  told  hi*  love,”  becauae  he  1*  coolly  treated. 
But  that  E.  D  A.  ahould  encourage  him  (the  qiiea- 
tion  ahe  a*k*)  depend*  upon  whether  he  deaervea 
encouragement,  and  whether  E.  D.  A.  deairea  hia 
aft-ction,  w  hich  (tie  doea  not  mention. 

CoMaTARTiA  muet  pardon  ua.  Of  herclaimato 
the  attantion  of  Alubt  w*  bav*  no  doubt  i  the 
doubt,  in  fact,  i*  all  on  the  other  aide. 

EbiaABarse-Wiita  again,  and  wait  awhile. 


I 


THE  SECOND  NAPOLEON. 


AVusn  tlie  clever  nephew  of  his  uncle  assumed 
tlie  he  has  since  so  worthily  sustained, 

and  procbimed  himself  tlie  Emperor  Napoleon 
the  Third,  not  infrequent  were  the  inquiries  as 
to  who  Napoleon  the  Second  may  have  been. 
French  history,  so  far  as  the  masses  have 
explored  it,  has  been  eonflned  to  virious  »nec- 
ilotes  of  the  Grande  Monarquc  and  his  court, 
the  story  of  the  (treat  Revolution,  and  the  wars 
of  Napoleon.  Beyond  this  little  is  ]M)puIarly 
known  -,  and  we  lielieve  that  the  following 
memoranda  concerning  Napoleon’s  own  son 
will  be  as  new  to  many  us  they  must  lie  interest¬ 
ing  to  all. 

Napoleon  Francis  Joseph  was  honi  in  Paris 
on  the  20th  of  March,  1811,  and  was  at  once 
proclaimed  King  of  Rome. 

When  Napoleon  first  abdicated,  at  Fontain- 
blean  (April,  ISH),  the  infant  King  of  Rome  was 
VOL.  III. 


taken  by  his  mother  to  Vienna,  at  the  wish  ot 
Francis  of  Austria,  who  for  the  first  time  then 
saw  the  child.  In  1815,  after  his  father's  second 
abdication  (which  the  allied  sovereigns  would 
not  accept  in  favour  of  his  son),  young  Napo¬ 
leon  was  placed  under  the  (ipiai^ianahip  of  nis 
grandfather,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  by  whose 
directions  he  was  educated  as  a  German  prince, 
ills  title  of  “King  of  Rome’’  was  changed  to 
that  of  “  Duke  of  Reichstadc.” 

lie  early  evinced  a  taste  for  a  militan  life, 
and  was  educated  in  that  profession.  In  the 
prosecution  of  this  design,  and  to  divert  his 
mind  from  another  model,  the  example  of  Prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy  was  proposed  for  his  imitation. 
To  cut  off  all  intercourse  with  the  agitators  and 
adventurers  of  France,  he  was  carefully  sednded 
from  communication  with  any  persons  except  bis 
attendants  or  instmetors.  This  precaation, 
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although  it  was  accompanied  with  tlie  amplciit 
. indulgences  in  all  otlier  res])ccts,  was  felt  as  an 
irksome  restraint,  to  which  a  recollection  of 
earlier  years  gave  a  keener  edge ;  and  ideas  of 
his  &ther’s  fame  and  grandeur  perpetually 
haunted  his  imagination.  To  the  study  of  the 
German  language  he  at  first  evinced  a  decided 
repugnance,  which,  however,  he  afterwards 
overcame;  but  he  had  little  inclination  fur 
literature.  He  Itad  a  radical  dislike  for  fiction. 

During  his  education  at  Schuoahrunn,  his 
tutors  were  much  perplexed  by  Us  extreme 
curiosity  with  rega^  to  his  father,  and  the 
circumstances  and  causes  of  his  fall.  It  was 
evident  that  the  restless  spirit  of  Napoleon 
possessed  the  mind  of  his  sun.  llis  instructors 
were  directed  by  the  Austrian  court  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  whole  troth,  as  a  means  of  allay* 
ing  the  alarming  and  feverish  anxiety  of  his 
mind.  This  plan  had  the  desired  etfect ;  hut  he 
was  thonghtfd  and  reserved  upon  the  subject 
of  his  life  and  fortunes. 

When  the  news  of  his  father’s  death  was 
communicated  to  him  by  M.  Foresti,  he  was 
deeply  affected.  He  was  taught  the  learned 
languages;  but  to  these  studies  he  paid  little 
attention,  Cse-sar’s  Commentaries  being  the  only 
Latin  book  he  seriously  read,  lie  devoted 
himself  with  ardour  to  military  studies.  He 
also  left  some  proofs  of  literary  industiy. 
Among  the  papers  of  the  Prince,  in  Italian,  is 
a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Prince  Scliwartzenbcrg. 
From  his  fifteenth  year  he  was  permitted  to  read 
any  book  on  the  history  of  Napoleon  and  the 
French  Revolution.  At  length  he  was  initiated 
into  the  policy  of  the  Austrian  Cabinet.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  Prince  Metternich,  under  the  fonn 
of  lectures  on  history,  gave  him  the  whale 
theory  of  imperial  government.  These  lectures 
produced  the  effect  desired ;  and  he  was  tho¬ 
roughly  imbued  with  the  doctrines  of  absolutism. 

The  Revolution  of  1830  produced  a  startling 
effect  on  the  young  Prince.  He  was  not  in¬ 
formed  of  the  pertinacity  with  which  his  unde 
leseph  urged  his  claims  to  the  crown  of  France ; 
least  of  all  could  the  Prince  have  been  aware  of 
the  effect  which  would  have  been  produced  at 
that  time  in  France  had  he  suddenly  made  his 
appearance  tliere,  while  the  people  were  hc.si- 
tating  abont  accepting  Ijafayette’s  nomination 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

He  first  appeared  in  society  on  the  25th  of 
January,  1831,  at  a  grand  party,  held  at  the 
house  of  the  British  Ambassador,  Ijord  Cowley, 
when  he  became  acquainted  with  M.armonf,  one 
of  his  fothePs  marshals.  In  June,  1831,  he 
was  appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  assumed 
foe  command  of  a  battalion  of  Hungarian 
jaCaatry.  He  was  beginning  to  exhibit  symp¬ 
toms  of  consnmption ;  snd  his  exertions  in  the 
dweharge  of  his  new  duties  hastened  the  pro¬ 


gress  of  the  disease.  Much  against  his  own 
wishes,  he  was  taken  from  his  favourite  military 
purauits ;  but  hisimpetnons  disposition  hastened 
his  dissolution.  The  first  return  of  vigonr 
excited  the  Prince  to  renewed  exertion  ;  he 
commenced  hunting  in  all  weathers,  which, 

I  together  with  exposure  in  visiting  a  ncighbonr- 
:  ing  military  station,  soon  occasioned  a  reenr- 
I  rence  of  the  most  dangerons  symptoms,  and, 

I  after  a  short  period  of  painful  suffering,  he  dieii 
■  at  the  palace  of  Schoenhrunn,  on  the  22nd  of 
I  July,  1^1,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Metternich,  tlie  grand- 
,  son  of  Francis  became  an  Austrian  snlqect 
I  instead  of  a  French  prince,  and  forb.ade  his  ever 
j  cherishing  any  aspirations  to  a  throne. 

1  The  intelligence  of  his  death  was  received 
I  with  profound  sensation  in  France,  but  at  that 
I  time  the  iteople  had  quietly  actiuiesced  in  the 
elevalion  of  the  house  of  Orleans;  and  the 
I  event  wliieli  caused  so  much  sorrow  in  the 
I  hearts  of  the  survivors  of  the  Bonaparte  family 
soon  ceased  to  excite  attention  or  feeling  else¬ 
where.  In  tlie  other  nations  of  Europe  there 
was  but  little  regret  that  an  individual,  however 
blameless  ia  private  life,  who  from  circumstances 
might  have  disturbed  the  general  peace,  had 
Iieen  providentially  removed  by  death  before  the 
opportunity  had  offered  for  awakening  the  am¬ 
bition  which  distinguished  his  father. 

FABLES  AND  FAIRY  TALES. 

FOR  CHILDREN,  LARGE  AND  SMALL. 

THE  COFFEE  POT  A-ND  MILK  PITCHER. 

There  was  once  a  cook,  fat  and  old,  w  ho  had 
.scoured  her  kitchen  and  .arranged  it  in  the  very 
neatest  w.ay,  and  then  she  stood  and  looked 
I  around,  and  was  delighted  with  the  sight  of  the 
I  white  porcelain,  the  sliiniug  copper  kettles,  and 
I  the  bright  crystal  glassware,  that  she  h.ad 
I  placed  all  in  good  order  round  on  the  walls. 
I  Finally  she  took  a  sieve  full  of  the  finest  white 
sand  and  sifted  it  over  the  stone  fioor,  and  then 
she  thought  no'iaily’s  liouduir  was  n.s  handsome 
as  her  kitchen.  She  was  tired  with  all  the 
work  she  had  done,  and  alter  she  had  kindled 
the  cual-fire  on  the  hearth,  and  it  burnt  so  that 
the  copjier  teakettle,  which  was  scoured  as 
bright  as  gold,  seemed  to  he  in  a  blaze,  and 
then  Imgaa  to  sing,  she  put  a  great  iron  pot 
nearer  the  fire,  pushed  the  settee  np  to  the 
hearth,  and  sat  down  to  peel  ]>otatoes. 

Everything  wa.s  still  in  the  kitchen,  except 
the  crackling  of  the  coal,  the  buzzing  of  a  few 
Hies  around  the  warm  hearth,  and  a  gentle 
scraping  and  cutting  as  the  cook  pared  the 
potatoes.  She  must  have  been  tired  to  death, 
fur  as  she  sal  there  at  work  she  could  hardly 
keep  her  eyes  open.  At  first  she  peeled  thin 
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and  nicely,  as  an  economical  cook  always  does, 
especially  when  it  has  been  a  bad  season  for 
potatoes,  and  they  are  very  dear.  But  gra¬ 
dually  the  parings  grew,  thicker  aud  thicker, 
and  as  she  began  to  nod  she  even  ent  off  great 
pieces  of  the  potiitoes.  At  last  she  leaned  back 
against  the  wall,  her  hands  fell  upon  her  lap, 
the  half-rared  potahies  rolled  about  the  kitchen, 
and  she  lost  herself  entirely.  Then  she  sud¬ 
denly  heard  a  noise,  as  if  of  a  fine  little  voice, 
imd  as  she  partly  opened  her  weary  eyes  she 
saw  and  heard  the  great  white  porcelain  coffee- 
IK>t,  high  upon  a  shelf  opposite,  whispering 
with  its  neighbour  the  milk-pitcher. 

“  This  is  a  hard  life,”  said  the  coffee-pot  to  the 
milk-pitcher ;  “  every  day  coffee,  and  nothing 
but  coffee ;  always  drinking  and  nothing  at  all  to 
oat.”  “That’s  true,”  answered  the  milk-pitcher. 
“  Milk,  milk,  always  milk ;  the  eternal  thin 
blue  milk  ;  it  often  seems  so  flat  and  insipid  to 
me.”  “  Well,”  said  the  coffee-pot,  “  what  if 
we  got  something  for  ourselves  P  1  will  take  a 

fiece  of  that  ronst  venison  down  there.”  “Aud 
will  take  a  sausage,”  said  the  milk-pitcher. 
The  old  iron  pot  standing  over  the  fire  heard 
this  conversation,  and  slowly  raised  tlie  tin 
cover  that  was  over  him,  and  blew  out  the 
steam,  bubbled,  and  shook,  and  groaned,  and 
said  to  both  of  them,  while  his  tin  cap  fell 
back  now  and  then — 

“  l>on’t  do  that— It’s  against  the  order  of 
the  kitchen — No  good  will  come  of  it — I  have 
nothing  but  water,  year  out,  year  in — Have  to 
put  np  with  it — I  have  grown  old  so— Let 
things  be  as  they  are.”  “  What !”  said  the 
coffee-pot  vehemently,  “the  order  of  the 
kitchen  is  just  what  I  don’t  like.  You  can 
talk  ;  with  meat  and  meat  broth  anyliody  can 
make  out,  but  nothing  but  coffee  is  another 
thing.”  The  milk-pitcher  was  of  a  more  retir¬ 
ing  nature,  and  probably  thought  that  the  old 
bubbler  was  in  the  right  after  all.  Accord¬ 
ingly  she  said  to  the  coffee-pot — “  Don’t  let  ns 
do  it.”  But  the  latter  climbed  nimbly  on  her 
three  handsome  little  feet  down  from  the  shelf, 
and  ran  to  the  mast  venison,  and  rut  off  a  piece 
with  her  long  nose,  and  then  she  carefully  lifted 
the  cap  that  covered  her  head,  put  the  piece  of 
venison  in,  put  the  cover  on  again,  and  climbed 
back  to  the  shelf.  “  Now,”  said  she,  “  when 
the  cook  puts  in  coffee  1  shall  have  coffee,  and 
meat,  and  meat  broth  all  at  once.”  When  the 
milk-pitcher  saw  that  there  was  no  difficulty 
she  got  upon  her  feet,  climbed  down,  pat  ia  a 
pieoe  of  sausage,  and  climbed  upon  the  shelf 
again,  and  said :  “  Now,  when  the  cook  pnta  in 
milk,  I  shall  have  milk,  and  sausage,  and  sau¬ 
sage  broth  all  together.”  The  old  iron  pot  by 
the  fire  raised  his  tin  cap  again,  blew  off  the 
steam,  bubbled,  and  shook  and  said,  “Much 
good  may  it  do  you.” 


Meanwhile  the  whole  kitchen  was  looking 
on  in  excitement.  The  plates  rolled  up  to  eaeh 
other  on  the  shelf,  and  nsked  mysteriously 
what  would  he  done  now  that  the’  coffbe-pot 
and  milk-pitcher  had  taken  meat  and  sansage  : 
the  clear,  Vight  gla.saes  rang  together  and  de¬ 
clared  plainly  that  it  was  w  rong  to  do  so,  and 
the  silver  voices  of  the  spoons  were  also  heanl, 
saying  that  no  good  could  come  of  it,  and  that 
it  would  turn  out  that  the  old  iron  pot  was 
right.  But  the  tin  pans,  dishes,  and  scoops, 
thatsevery  day  got  something  new  to  lick  up 
and  taste,  cried  and  made  a  great  hubbub,  and 
said  th.at  they  could  not  blame  the  coffee-pot 
and  milk-pitcher,  because  they  could  not  be 
contented  with  coffee  and  milk.  At  this  the 
teakettle,  that  was  scoured  till  it  shone  like 
gold,  puffed  out  his  glowing  cheeks  and  said, 
i’sh — ah — sh ! 

At  the  same  moment  the  kitchen  door  was 
opened,  and  the  scullion  boy  came  in,  and 
slammed  the  door  behind  him  so  that  the  win¬ 
dows  shook  and  rattled.  At  this  the  fat  cook 
jumped  uj)  affrighted,ruhl)ed  her  eyes,  and  looked 
attentively  around.  She  did  not  know  whether 
she  h.ad  been  dreaming,  or  whether  the  coffee 
pot  and  the  milk-pitcher  and  the  iron  pot  had 
actually  done  and  said  all  that  we  have  written. 
But  the  pot  and  the  pitcher  and  all  the  things 
stood  quietly  in  their  places,  only  some  of  the 
tin  utensils  were  shaking  on  their  nails  with 
the  slamming  of  the  door,  and  the  teakettle 
that  was  scoured  till  it  shone  like  gold  was 
letting  the  boiling-water  run  out  of  its  long 
crooked  neek,  hissing  all  over  the  kitchen. 

“  What  strange  things  happen  to  a  body,” 
said  the  cook  to  the  scullion,  and  told  him  what 
she  had  just  seen  and  heard.  “  That’s  all  non¬ 
sense,”  said  the  boy,  “  you  have  been  dream¬ 
ing:  it  comes  from  your  drinking  too  much 
coffee ;  coffee  makes  the  blood  thick  and  makes 
people  sleep,  and  then  they  have  such  queer 
ureams.” 

'The  cook  too  was  perfectly  convinced  that 
she  had  been  dreaming,  fur,  w  hen  she  looked 
at  the  potato  parings  that  she  had  cut  off, 
she  knew  perfectly  well  that  she  had  done  it 
when  she  was  han  asleep.  So  she  went  busily 
to  work  and  pared  the  rest,  and  cooked  the  soup, 
and  saw  to  everything,  and  did  whatever  was 
to  be  done  in  the  kitchen  and  in  the  haD. 
When  at  evening  she  had  the  soup  ready,  the 
went  to  cut  tome  roast  venison  and  sausage  in 
slices  and  put  them  on  a  plate,  but  she  fonnd 
that  a  piece  of  venison  and  a  sausage  were 
missing.  Involuntarily  she  looked  np  to  the 
coffee-pot  and  the  milk-pitcher,  but  thry  stood 
quietly  on  their  shelf,  shining  white  at  innw- 
oence.  “  Nonsense,”  said  the  cook  aloud  to  heff- 
self,"  I  have  been  iDeaming;  it  was  certainly  the 
eat,  and  she  ihall  not  escape  a  whipping  for  it.” 
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And  tlien  the  cut  the  rout  meat  and  uniage 
in  very  thin  slice*,  for  there  wu  only  a  little 
left,  and  she  had  to  cover  over  a  plate  with 
them,  or  el'C  she  wu  afraid  the  lady  of  the 
bouse  would  scold  her.  While  she  was  doing 
this  the  milk-pitcher  whispered  to  the  coffee¬ 
pot,  “  Come,  let’s  confess,  or  else  the  eat  will  get 
a  w  hipping.”  “  No,  no,”  answered  the  coffee¬ 
pot,  “  that's  no  more  than  the  cat  deserves,  if 
she  hun’t  taken  anything  now,  she  hu  done  it 
often  enough  before,  when  soiiie  other  cat  has 
been  punislicd  ;  so  to-day  she  can  afford  to  take 
a  flogging.”  Meanwhile  the  cat  came  out 
mewing  from  behind  the  range,  where  she  had 
heen  hidden,  aslee]).  The  smell  of  the  roast 
meat  had  probably  waked  her  up,  and  the  cook, 
who  did  not  know  how  she  should  cover  the 
plate  with  the  thin  slices  of  venison  and  uusage, 
fell  into  a  passion  at  the  sight  of  the  cat,  seized 
Iter  by  the  skin,  and  held  her  nose  close  to  the 
roast  meat,  and  beat  her  vigorously,  and  said, 
“  You  greedy  creature,  it  was  you,  and  I’ll  teach 
you  to  let  roast  meat  alone ;  you  may  catch  mice, 
but  you  shan’t  carry  off  sausages.”  At  lut 
the  cat  got  loose,  jumped  over  the  kitchen 
table,  threw  down  a  hanuoiue  cup,  and  in  her 
terror  leaped  through  a  window  )iaoe  out  into 
the  garden,  and  the  whole  window  rung  and 
clattered  at  her  exit. 

At  this  the  mistress  of  the  bouse  came  in, 
and  asked  what  made  the  noise,  and  what  was 
going  on.  And  u  she  saw  the  broken  cup 
lying  on  the  floor  she  wu  very  angry  with  the 
cook.  But  the  cook  excused  heni^  and  said 
it  wu  the  cat,  and  that  she  had  alto  eaten  up 
the  meat  and  sausage.  ”  Y’es,  yes,”  replied  the 
lady,  very  angry,  “  it  is  always  the  cat — the  cat 
does  everything :  but  I  don’t  believe  you,  and 
you  shall  pay  for  the  cup  and  the  window- 
glau.”  This  wu  alarming  to  the  cook,  for 
the  cup  was  very  finely  painted,  and  must  have 
cost  a  deal  of  money.  She  stooped  down  in  ill 
humour  tn  pick  up  the  fragments,  and  got  the 
broom  to  sweep  the  pieces  of  porcelmii  to- 
gsther.  Then  the  milk-pitcher  said  softly  to 
3ie  coffee-pot,  “  We  must  own  it  now,  or  else 
thepoor  cook  will  have  to  pay  the  damage.” 
“  W^,what  if  she  does?”  answered  the  coffee¬ 
pot.  “  She  hu  often  enough  taken  thing*  and 
said  it  wu  the  cat,  and  the  cat  hu  been  punished 
when  she  was  innocent,  let  her  suffer  once  for 
the  cat’s  fault.” 

When  the  cook  h^  swept  up  the  pieces 
and  stood  up  again,  her  eye  accidentally 
fell  upon  the  milk-pitcher  and  the  coffee-pot, 
and  whether  it  wu  really  so,  or  long  stoop¬ 
ing  bad  made  her  a  little  duzy,  she  thought  she 
saw  plainly  the  snake’s  head  on  tike  long  noM 
of  the  coffee-pot  moving.  She  thought  of  her 
strange  dream,  and  wu  on  the  point  of  getting 
on  the  table  to  examine  the  two  vesaels,  when  the 


mistress  of  the  house  rang  for  her  to  talk  with  her 
about  the  dinner  next  day,  and  the  guests  who 
were  expected.  The  cook  received  all  sorts  of 
directions,  and  completelv  forgot  her  dream  and 
the  queer  behaviour  of  the  coffee-pot  and  milk- 
pitcher.  Indeed,  the  next  day,  when  after 
dinner  the  coffee  was  sent  for  immediiitely,  she 
was  so  much  in  haste  that  she  poured  the  coffee 
and  cream  into  the  coffee-pot  and  milk-pitcher 
without  looking  into  them  beforehand.  Ac- 
cordiugly,  the  venison  and  sausage  remained 
there,'aud  the  coffee  and  milk  took  a  tutc  from 
them. 

The  mistress  of  the  house  poured  out  the 
coffee,  and  the  guests  took  some,  but  soon  set 
their  cups  down  without  driuking.  “  Why 
don’t  you  drink  some  P”  uid  the  hostess  to  the 
guests.  Everyone  had  some  excuse.  Fur  one 
the  coffee  was  too  hot,  another  found  it  too 
strong,  and  a  third  wu  forbidden  to  drink 
coffee  by  his  physician.  At  lut  the  hostess 
gave  a  cup  to  her  little  daughter,  who  at  once 
mode  a  face  at  it,  and  said,  “Whv,  mamma,  how 
does  the  coffee  tute  P”  The  la^y  noticed  this, 
and  tuted  the  coffee  and  the  cream,  and  wu 
not  a  little  alarmed  at  the  beverage  she  had 
put  before  her  guests.  She  took  both  the  ves¬ 
sels,  and  ran  in  anger  down  into  the  kitchen, 
and  the  cook  received  a  good  scolding  fur 
making  such  coffi-c,  or  rather  for  lettiug  the 
vessels  go  in  such  a  sluveniy  condition  that 
they  made  the  coffee  tute  badly.  The  conk 
protested  that  only  the  day  before  she  had 
wuhed  them  out  with  boiling-water,  and  that 
they  certainly  were  perfectly  clean.  At  this 
the  lady  wu  greatly  provoked,  and  threatened 
to  send  off  the  cook  if  she  made  any  more 
excuses. 

Now,  while  the  lady  went  into  the  dining¬ 
room  and  brought  out  new  coffee  to  be  boiled, 
and  the  cook  stood  stupified  and  could  not 
understand  the  reason  why  the  coffee  wu  bad, 
the  milk-pitcher  whisiiered  to  the  coffee-pot, 
“  Now,  mustn’t  we  tell  P”  “  I  believe  she  did 
wuh  us  clean  this  time,”  wu  the  answer, 
“  but  yet  there  have  been  times  enough  when 
she  didn’t.  The  scolding  she  has  gut  to-day 
is  no  mure  than  she  deserves  fur  former  mis¬ 
behaviour.”  The  cook  had  heard  nothing  of 
this  conversation ;  but  when  she  smelt  of  the 
coffee  and  cream,  her  dream  of  the  d.ay  before 
came  to  her  mind.  One  smelt  of  venison,  tlie 
other  of  something  smoked.  She  poured  out 
th^milk  and  coffee,  and  found  the  sausage  and 
rout  meat,  and  then  she  stood  with  the  vesaels 
in  her  band,  u  if  rooted  to  the  floor  with 
utonisbment.  But  suddenly  she  understood  it 
and  called  her  mistress,  and  said  in  vexation 
and  anger,  “  See,  madam  I  you  will  believe  tliat 
this  wu  not  me ;  it  certainly  wu  the  scullion 
who  did  it — the  young  rascal  I— he  played  me 
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the  trick.  1  told  him  yeaterday  my  dream,  I 
how  the  roffee-pot  and  milk-pitcher  look  the 
roaat  meat  and  suniaKc,  and  then  he  went  and  ! 
put  the  roait  meat  and  sauan^re  in  them,  no  I 
as  to  make  fun  of  me.  Yfet,  yea,  madam,  there 
ia  no  mistake,  it  wna  he,  the — ”  And  the  rook' 
doubled  up  her  fist  as  if  ahe  would  rush  upon 
the  boy  if  he  were,  only  there.  Then  the  mia- 
treas  called  up  the  scullion  and  scolded  him  for  | 
the  silly  joke  which  he  had  played  off.  But  : 
he  was  rude,  and  said  he  did  not  do  it,  and  that  i 
the  cook  was  always  trying  to  get  aoinething  { 
against  him.  At  this  the  noise  grew  high  ;  | 
the  lady  scolded,  the  cook  raved,  and  the  boy  j 
grew  ruder  and  ruder,  so  that  the  milk-pitrhrr  j 
was  afraid  and  sorry,  and  said  to  the  cotfee-pot,  | 
“  Come,  now,  we  must  tell,  or  else  all  will  turn  | 
out  badly."  But  the  coffee-pot  replied,  “  What’s 
t  hat  to  ns  P  If  the  buy  is  not  to  blame  to-day, 
he  has  played  tricks  enongh  on  the  cook  before 
and  never  been  punished.  Now  let  him  suffer 
for  it;  and  as  for  madame.she  may  put  up  with 
his  insolenee  for  once,  for  often  enough  she  is  j 
uuiust  to  the  servants  when  she  is  angry.”  j 

In  the  contention  and  noise,  nobody  heard 
the  low  words  of  the  two  vessels ;  and  the  rook, 
who  at  last  could  not  bear  with  the  obstinate 
l)oy  any  lunger,  fell  into  a  rage,  and  gave  him  a 
smart  lx>x  on  the  ear.  At  this  he  was  mad¬ 
dened,  and  snatched  the  coffee-pot  out  of  her 
hand  and  flung  it  at  her  head,  so  that  the  blood 
gushed  out  over  her  face,  and  the  pot  broke  in 
pieces  and  the  coffee  in  it  was  spattered  over 
the  new  dress  of  the  mistress.  The  boy  ran 
out  of  the  room,  and  the  latly  and  the  cook  cried 
and  lamented  after  him  ;  the  one  on  account  of 
her  head,  the  other  on  account  of  her  dress. 

While  the  lady  went  to  clesn  her  dress,  and 
the  cook  to  her  chamber  to  wash  off  the  blood, 
it  was  as  still  in  the  kitchen  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  and  the  idd  iron  pot  that  stood  by 
the  fire  and  bubbled  slowly  raised  his  tin  cover, 
blew  off  clouds  of  steam,  and  said  to  the  milk- 
pitcher,  “  I  told  yon  before,  no  good  comes  of 
breaking  the  roles."  “  Well,”  said  the  milk- 
l)itcher,  “they  all  deserve  what  they  have  got,  | 
and  if  they  didn’t  deserve  it  to-day,  why  that  • 
makes  no  difference.”  “  You’ll  get  your  pay,  | 
too,  and  if  not  to-day — that  will  make  no  dif¬ 
ference,"  bubbled  the  old  iron  pot.  And  in 
fact  it  was  not  long  before  the  cook  came  back, 
with  her  head  hound  up,  sat  down  by  the  sink, 
and  began  to  wash  up  the  things.  She  took 
the  milk-pitcher  and  scoured  it  with  soap  and 
sand,  so  that  it  hurt  badly.  And  for  a  long 
time  after  the  pitcher  got  no  milk,  fur  as  often 
as  the  cook  was  going  to  jionr  some  in,  she 
perceived  an  unpleasant  odour  of  smoked  sau¬ 
sage,  and  then  she  would  take  the  pitcher  and 
give  it  another  scouring,  so  that  it  would  groan 
and  squeak. 


The  old  iron  pot  always  told  this  story,  as 
he  sat  quietly  bubbling  over  the  fire,  to  all  the 
other  vessels  that  came  into  the  kitchen,  as  a 
friendly  warning  to  them  not  to  with  for  any¬ 
thing  that  did  not  lielong  to  them.  Most  likely 
they  all  took  it  to  heart ;  at  least,  nobody  has 
ever  heard  since  that  a  coffee-pot  has  gone  to 
get  roast  meat,  or  a  milk-pitcher  sausage. 
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Tun  moss  is  withered,  the  most  it  brown 
Under  the  dreary  cedam  howers ; 

And  fleet  winds  running  the  vaileys  down. 
Cover  with  dead  leaves  the  sleeping  flowers. 

White  as  a  lily  the  moonlight  lies 
Under  the  grey  oak's  ample  boughs ; 

In  the  time  ot  June  'twere  a  paradise 
For  gentle  Inrets  to  make  their  vows. 

In  the  middle  qf  night  when  the  wolt  is  dumb , 
Like  a  sweet  star  rising  out  of  the  tea. 

They  say  that  a  damsel  at  times  will  come. 

And  brighten  the  chilly  light  under  thetree; 

And  a  blessed  angel  from  out  the  sky 
Cometh  her  lont  ly  watch  to  reqnite ; 

But  not  for  my  soul's  sweet  sake  would  I 
Fray  under  its  shadow  alone  at  night, 

A  hoy  by  the  tarn  on  the  mounta'n  tide 
Was  cruelly  murdered  long  ago. 

Where  olt  a  shadow  is  seen  to  glide. 

And  wander  wearily  to  and  fro. 

The  n'ght  was  sweet  like  an  April  night. 

When  misty  softness  the  blue  air  fills. 

And  the  freckled  adder's  tongue  makes  bright 
The  sleepy  hollows  amoug  the  kills — 

When,  startled  up  from  lie  hush  Ihst  broods 
Beanteously  over  the  midnight  time. 

The  gust  ran  wailing  along  the  woMn 
Like  one  who  seeth  an  awful  crime . 

The  tree  ia  withered,  the  tree  is  lost. 

Where  he  gathered  the  ashen  berries  red. 

As  meekly  the  dismal  woods  he  crossed — 

The  tree  is  withered,  the  boy  ia  dead. 

Down  the  blue  river  waves,  slow  and  soft, 

.A  damsel  is  rowing  her  boat  with  joy; 

Put  thy  arms  around  her,  good  angel  alolt. 

It  she  he  the  love  of  the  murdered  boy ; 

For  still  she  comes,  at  the  daylight  fades. 

Her  tryst  to  keep  near  the  cedam  bowers. 

Bear  with  her  gently,  tenderly  maids. 

Whose  hr  pes  are  open  like  summer  flowers. 

Alice  Cibst. 
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HUMMING-BIRDS. 

“Of  all  animated  beiuf^,’’  says  BulTon,  “the  ' 
hnmmiog'bird  is  the  most  elejnnt  iu  form  and 
most  sphndid  in  colouring.  Precious  stones  I 
and  metals  artificially  polished  ran  never'  be  ! 
compared  to  this  jewel  of  nature,  which  has  i 
placed  it  in  the  order  of  birds  at  the  bottom  of 
the  scale  of  muKiiitude — tuaxime  miraiida  in 
minimi/;  while  all  the  gifts  which  arc  only 
shared  among  others — nimhleness,  rapidity, 
sprightliness,  grace,  and  rich  decoration — have 
been  profusely  bestowed  upon  this  Uttlc 
favourite.  The  emerald,  the  ruby,  the  topaz, 
sparkle  iu  its  plumage,  wliich  is  never  soiled  hy 
the  dust  of  the  ground ;  for  its  w  hole  life  being 
aerial,  it  rarely  lights  on  the  turf.  It  dwells 
in  the  air,  and,  flitliug  from  flower  to  flow  er,  it 
seems  to  be  itself  a  flower  in  freshness  and 
splendour :  it  feeds  on  their  nectar,  and 
resides  in  climates  where  they  glow  in  per- 
petnnl  succession ;  for  the  few  which  migrate  ' 
out  of  the  tropics  during  the  summer  make 
but  a  transitory  stay  in  the  temperate  zones.  i 
They  follow'  the  course  of  the  sun,  advancing 
or  retiring  with  him,  and,  flying  on  the  wings 
of  the  zephyrs,  wanton  in  etemij  spring.”  j 

The  humming-bird  has  indeed  been  uni-  > 
versally  beloved  and  admired  by  every  lover  of  i 
nature.  Audubon  compares  it  to  the  glittering  | 
fragment  of  a  rainbow ;  the  American  Indians  ; 
give  it  a  name  signifying  a  sunbeam,  expressive  | 
of  its  brilliancy  and  rapidity  of  motion,  and  ; 
frermently  wear  it  in  their  ears  as  a  pendant,  j 

No  sooner,  indeed, has  the  returning  sun  again  j 
introduced  the  vernal  season,  aud  caused  mil¬ 
lions  of  plants  to  expand  their  leaves  and  bios-  I 
soms  to  his  genial  beams,  than  the  little  hum-  | 
ming-bird  is  seen  advancing  on  fairy  wings,  ! 
carenilly  visiting  every  opening  flower-cup,  1 
and,  like  a  curious  florist,  removing  from  each  | 
the  injurious  insects  that  would  otherwise  ere  ■ 
long  cause  their  beautiful  petals  to  droop  aud  | 
decay.  Poised  in  the  air,  it  is  oliKived  j 
peeping  cautiously  and  with  sparkling  eye  into 
their  innermost  recesses;  while  the  ethereal 
motion  of  its  pinions,  so  rapid  and  so  light, 
appear  to  fan  and  cool  the  flower  without  I 
injuring  its  delicate  texture,  and  produce  a  | 
delightful  murmuring  sound  well  adapted  for  1 
lulling  the  insects  to  repose.  This,  then,  it  the 
moment  fur  the  humming-bird  to  secure  them.  | 
Its  long  delicate  bill  enters  the  cup  of  the  | 
flower,  and  the  protruded  double-tubed  tongue, 
delicately  sensible,  and  imbued  with  a  glutinous  | 
aaliva,  touches  each  insect  iu  succession,  and 
dravrs  it  from  its  lurking-place,  to  be  instantly 
avrallowed.  All  this  is  done  in  a  moment,  and 
the  bird,  as  it  leaves  the  flower,  sips  so  small  a 
portion  of  its  liquid  honey  th^  the  theft,  we 
might  almost  suppose,  is  looked  upon  with  a 


grateful  feeling  by  tlie  flower,  which  is  thus 
kindly  relieved  from  the  attacks  of  her 
destroyers.  The  prairies,  the  fields,  the  orchards 
and  gardens — nay,  the  deepest  shades  of  the 
forest — are  all  visited  in  their  turn,  and  every¬ 
where  the  little  bird  meets  with  pleasure  and 
food.  Its  gorgeous  throat  in  beauty  and  bril¬ 
liancy  baflles  all  competition.  Now  it  glows 
with  a  fiery  hue,  and  again  it  is  changed  to  the 
deepest  velvety  bhmk.  The  upper  parts  of  its 
body  are  of  resplendent  changing  green,  and  it 
throws  itself  through  the  air  with  a  swiftness 
aud  vivacity  hardly  conceivable.  It  moves 
from  one  flower  to  another  like  a  gleam  of 
light — upwards,  downwards,  to  the  right,  and 
to  the  left.  In  this  manner  it  searches  the 
extreme  northern  portions  of  America,  fol¬ 
lowing  with  great  precaution  the  advances  of 
the  season,  aud  retreats  with  equal  care  at  the 
approach  of  autumn. 

These  birds  do  not  alight  on  the  ground,  but 
easily  settle  on  tw  igs  and  branches,  where  they 
move  sideways  in  prettily-measured  steps, 
frequently  oiieiiing  and  closing  their  wings, 
pluming,  shaking,  and  arranging  the  whole  of 
their  apparel  with  neatness  and  activity.  They 
are  particularly  fond  of  spreading  one  wing  at 
a  time,  and  passing  each  of  their  quill-feathers 
through  the  bill  iu  its  whole  length,  when,  if 
the  sun  is  shining,  the  wing  thus  plumed  is 
rendered  extremdy  transparent  and  light. 
They  leave  the  twig,  without  the  least  dif¬ 
ficulty,  iu  an  instant,  and  appear  to  be  possessed 
of  superior  powers  of  vision,  making  directly 
towards  a  martin  or  a  blue-bird  when  fifty  or 
sixty  yards  from  them,  and  reaching  them 
before  they  are  aware  of  their  approach.  No 
bird  seems  to  resist  their  attacks ;  but  they  are 
sometimes  chased  by  the  larger  kinds  of  hum¬ 
ble-bees,  of  which  they  seldom  take  the  least 
notice,  as  their  superiority  of  flight  is  sufficient 
to  leave  these  slow-moving  insects  far  behind 
them  in  the  short  space  of  a  minute. 

Humming-birds  in  general  may  be  said  to 
inhabit  chiefly  the  intra-tropical  regions  of 
America,  including  the  West  Indies ;  but  that 
they  are  capable  of  sustaining  a  considerable 
reduction  of  temperature,  and  of  spreading 
tliemselves  into  comparatively  rigorous  climes, 
is  evident  ftom  the  observations  of  Captain 
King,  who,  in  his  survey  of  the  southern 
roasts,  met  with  numerous  examples  of  these 
diminutive  creatures  flying  about  in  a  snow¬ 
storm,  near  the  Straits  of  liagellon,  and  dis- 
coveted  two  species  in  the  remote  island  of 
Juan  Fenmndez.  Two  other  hardy  species 
have  been  long  known  to  migrate  during  sum¬ 
mer  far  into  the  interior  of  North  America — 
viz.,  the  ruff-necked  hnmming-bird  (T.  rn/nt), 
disoovered  during  Cook's  voyage  in  Nootka 
Sound,  and  since  traced  by  Kotzebue  to  the 
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Gist  degree  of  north  latitude,  beyond  tlie 
western  shores ;  and  the  ruhy-tliroatei  hum¬ 
ming-bird  {T.  colubrii),  wliich  was  found 
breeding,  by  Mr.  Drummond,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Elk  River,  nml  is  known  to  reacli  at 
least  as  far  north  as  the  57th  pandlel. 

According  to  liullock,  they  will  remain 
suspended  in  a  space  so  small  that  they  have 
►carcely  room  to  move  their  wings,  and  the 
humming  noise  which  tliey  produce  proceeds 
eatirely  from  the  prodi^ous  velocity  with 
which  they  vibrate  those  tiny  organs,  by  means 
of  which  they  will  remain  in  the  air  almost 
motionless  for  hours  together.  During  the 
breeding-season,  they  become  jealous  of  en¬ 
croachments,  and  exhibit  great  boldness  in 
defence  of  their  supposed  rights.  When  any 
one  approaclies  their  nest,  they  will  dart 
around  with  a  humming  noise,  frequently 
p.assiug  within  a  few  inches  of  the  intruder’s 
iiead.  A  small  species  called  the  Mexican 
star  {T.  q/anapogoii)  is  described  by  Mr.  Bul¬ 
lock  ns  exhibiting  great  intrepidity  while  under 
the  influence  of  anger.  It  will  attack  the  eyes 
of  the  larger  birds,  striking  at  them  with  its 
sharp,  needle-like  bill ;  and,  when  invaded  by 
one  of  its  own  kind  during  the  breeding-season, 
their  mutual  wrath  becomes  immeasurable, 
their  throats  swell,  their  crests,  tails,  and  wings 
expand,  and  they  fight  in  the  air  till  one  or  the 
other  falls  exhausted  to  the  fp>und.  Indeed, 
old  Fernando  Oviedo  gives  a  still  more  alarming 
account  of  their  fiery  temper.  “  When  they  sec 
a  man  climb  ye  tree  where  they  have  their 
nests,  they  flee  at  his  face,  and  stryke  him  in 
the  eyes,  commyng,  goying,  and  retumyng  with 
such  swiftness  that  no  man  wonld  ryghtly 
believe  it  that  liath  not  seen  it.” 

Various  attempts  have  been  made,  with  more 
<)r  less  of  success,  to  rear  these  beautiful  little 
birds  iu  confinement.  One  which  was  captured 
by  Wilson,  though  quite  yonng,  refused  to  take 
food,  and  in  a  few  nonrs  it  conld  onlv  just  be 
detected  that  life  remained.  A  lady,  however, 
undertook  to  be  its  nurse,  revived  it  in  her 
Imsom,  and,  by  feeding  it  with  loaf-sugar  dis¬ 
solved  in  water,  which  was  also  sprinkled  over 
fresh  flowers  for  its  cage  every  morning,  con¬ 
trived  to  keep  the  bird  alive  for  three  months. 

It  is  extremely  susceptible  to  cold,  and,  if 
exposed  to  it,  death  spewily  ensues..  A  beauti¬ 
ful  male  specimen  was  preserved  by  Wilson  in 
1809,  which  he  nut  into  a  wire  cage,  and 
placed  in  a  retired  and  shaded  part  of  a  room. 
“  After  fluttering  about  for  some  time,”  he 
says,  “  the  weather  being  uncommonly  cool,  it 
clung  by  the  wires,  and  hung  in  a  seemingly 
torpid  state  for  a  whole  forenoon.  I'lo  motion 
whatever  of  the  lungs  could  be  perceived  on 
the  closest  inspection,  though,  at  other  times, 
this  is  remarkably  observable ;  the  eyes  were 


shut ;  and,  when  touched  by  the  finger^  it  gave 
no  signs  of  life  or  motion.  I  carried  it  out  to 
the  open  air,  and  placed  it  directly  in  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  in  a  sheltered  situation.  In  a  few 
seconds  respiration  became  very  apparent ;  the 
bird  breathed  faster  and  faster,  opened  its  eyes, 
and  began  to  look  about  with  as  much 
seeming  vivacity  as  ever.  After  it  had  com¬ 
pletely  recovered,  I  restored  it  to  lilierty  ;  and 
it  flew  off  to  tlie  withered  top  of  a  pear-tree, 
where  it  sat  fur  some  time  dressing  its  dis¬ 
ordered  plumage,  and  then  shot  off  like  a 
meteor.” 

We  give  oii  the  next  page  a  representation 
of  the  male  and  female  of  one  kind  of  these 
beantiful  birds,  called  the  “Topaz-throated.” 
The  nest  is  usually  attached  to  the  upper  side 
of  some  horizontal  branch  ;  but  sometimes  the 
branch  is  inclined,  as  in  the  present  instance. 
The  nest  is  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  as 
much  in  depth,  and  is  formed  externally  of  a 
species  of  grey  lichen,  the  portions  of  which  are 
said  to  he  glued  tflgether  by  the  saliva  of  the 
bird.  Within  this  outer  coat  is  a  padding  of 
the  cotton  or  down  of  plants,  smoothly  arranged, 
and  lined  with  a  yet  finer  layer  of  silky  fibres ; 
the  eggs  arc  two,  and  of  a  transparent  fineness. 
The  young  ones  take  their  food  by  inserting 
their  bills  into  those  of  the  parent  birds. 

This  is  a  large  species,  and,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  the  whole  race. 
In  every  part  the  plumage  is  composed  of  the 
scaly-formed  feathers,  which  are  alwavs  present 
where  a  metallic  lustre  prevails ;  and  in  every 
position  its  brilliant  colours  receive  a  variation 
of  tint  differing  from  that  last  seen,  and  supe¬ 
rior  in  splendour  to  anything  with  which  we 
could  compare  it. 

The  leugtii  of  this  bird,  not  including  the 
long  centre  tail-feathers,  is  five  inches  and  a 
half ;  these  exceed  the  others  by  nearly  three 
inches.  The  colours  of  the  whole  plumage  of 
the  body  may  be  said  to  be  of  a  rich  brownish- 
orange,  in  some  lights  appearing  of  the  deepest 
lake,  and  in  others  of  a  brilliant  ruby  colour 
tinted  with  golden ;  on  the  lower  surface  the 
golden  lustre  is  most  prevalent  above  the  deep 
shade  and  ruby  tint;  the  gorget  is  alternately 
of  a  topaz-yellow  or  emerald  green,  and  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  shade  of  nearly  velvet-black, 
which  gradually  assumes  a  purple  tint,  and 
shades  into  the  colour  of  the  body  ;  the  wings 
are  very  long  and  ])owerful ;  the  tail  is  above 
of  a  golden-green,  shiided  with  red,  below  of  a 
bright  chestnut ;  in  form  it  is  rather  rounded, 
and  the  two  centre  feathers  make  it  appear 
sometimes  very  lengthened,  sometimes  f(med, 
according  to  their  position;  the  tarsi  are 
feathered  to  the  division  of  the  toes. 

The  female  is  somewhat  less  tluin  the  young 
males;  the  centre  tail-feathers  are  s^htfy 
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larger ;  the  pierailing  colour  of  the  plumage  is  The  young  have  not  the  long  feathers  in  th^ 
bri^t  emerald  green,  with  metallic  lustre,  hut  tail,  .the  two  centre  plumes  of  which  exceed 
which  is  somewhat  diminished  by  a  grey  tint  the  others  by  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch ;  the 


which  pervaddii  the  whole ;  Uie  gorget  is  marked 
by  brown  feathers,  which  have  a  golden  lustre 
when  placed  in  the  light,  but  is  not  very  dis- 
tiaetly  defined ;  the  outer  tail-feathers  are  of  a 
dull  green,  the  next  pwr  are  of  a  brilliant 
violet,  tlie  others  of  a  bright  chestnut. 


plumage  of  the  upper  parts  is  of  a  bright  green, 
with  the  ruby  tints  appearing  at  intervals ;  the 
under  part  has  more  of  the  red  colour,  and  is 
shaded  with  green  and  bright  orange;  Uie  gor¬ 
get  is  not  yet  ^iparent,  but  the  space  for  it  is 
clearly  seen.  ^ 
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TilK  i’UNEBAL  i'lKE. 


Our  cnmp  was  pitched.  A  hlazing  fire  of 
dry  branches  crackled  under  our  kettle,  in  which 
hnbbled  delicious  morsels,  cut  with  regard  to 
no  known  rule  from  the  deer  we  had  tracked 
and  slaughtered.  Meanwhile  we  smoked  and 
told  stones  in  the  dusk :  neither  story-teller 


nor  smoker  ever  tnmiug  his  eyes  Irom  the  liori- 
zon,  where  lav  the  last  fading  glories  of  the 
day.  An  old  Indian  had  accompanied  us ;  and 
departing  from  the  taciturnity  of  his  people,  he 
told  us  a  story  too,  whiffing  at  his  pipe  in  the 
pauses  of  the  tale. 


UM 
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THE  FUNEBAL  FIRE. 


Oner  upon  a  time,  many  yean  a^,  went  the  ' 
Indian’s  story,  a  war  ra^d  between  tlie  Chip-  \ 
pewas  and  their  enemies,  and  the  lands  of  the  | 
hostile  tribes  were  red  with  blood.  It  was  then  | 
that  a  party  of  the  Chippewas  met  a  band  of 
their  foes  upon  an  oi^n  plain  in  the  country  of 
the  Great  l^akcs.  Meteewan,  the  lesaler  of  the  ' 
Chippewas,  was  a  brare  ;  his  martial  deeds  were  i 
the  song  of  every  youth  who  looked  to  okUin  ' 
renown  in  the  war-path ;  and  the  young  squaws  ' 
talked  of  them  at  Uie  ires.  And  never  did  the  ‘ 
chief  act  with  more  bravery  or  prudence  than  ] 
on  this  occasion.  After  he  had,  by  the  strength 
of  his  arm,  turned  the  battle  against  his  enemies, 
and  while  he  was  giving  tlm  great  shout  ot  | 
victory,  on  arrow  (jnivered  in  hit  breast,  and  he  ^ 
fell  upon  tlie  plain.  No  Indian  warrior  killed  | 
thus  IS  ever  buried.  Areording  to  old  enstom,  ' 
be  was  planed  in  a  sitting  posture  upon  the  field  | 
of  battle,  his  baek  supported  by  a  tree,  and  his  : 
&ee  turned  towards  the  path  in  which  his  ene-  i 
mies  had  ied.  His  spear  and  club  were  placed  ' 
in  his  hands,  and  his  Ixiw  and  quiver  leaned  ! 
against  his  shoulder.  So  they  left  him.  i 

But  was  he  gone  to  the  land  of  spirits?  i 
Though  he  conld  not  move,  nor  speak,  he  he.ard  ] 
all  that  had  been  said  by  his  fhemls.  He  heard  j 
them  liewuil  his  death  and  could  not  com-  { 
fort  thnm:  be  heard  them  -speak  of  his  great  i 
deeds ;  he  heard  tbem  depict  the  grief  of  his 
wife  whan  she  ahouhl  be  told  he  was  dead. 
He  felt  the  touch  of  their  hands,  but  his  limbs 
were  bound  in  chains  of  strength,  and  he  could 
not  burst  them.  His  thoughts  flowed  as  free 
as  the  great  rivers ;  but  his  limbs  were  like  the 
fallen  branches.  His  anguisli,  when  he  felt 
himself  thus  abandoned,  was  heavy ;  but  he 
was  rompelM  to  bear  it.  His  wish  to  follow 
his  friends  who  were  about  to  return  tn  their 
wigwams  so  flUed  his  mind,  that,  after  Making 
a  violent  exertion,  he  rasa,  or  seemed  to  rise, 
and  followed  them.  Bnt  he  wm  invisible ; 
they  neither  saw  his  form  nor  heard  his  voiee. 
Astonishment,  disappointment,  inge  filled  him, 
while  he  attempted  to  make  himself  heard,  aaea, 
or  felt,  and  eould  not ;  hut  still  he  fbUonred 
on  their  track.  Wherever  they  went,  he 
went ;  when  they  walked,  he  walked ;  when 
they  ran,  he  ran  ;  when  they  built  their  flres, 
and  sat  down,  his  feet  were  in  the  emliers; 
when  they  slept,  he  slept ;  when  they  awoke, 
he  awoke.  Their  labours  tun’  tolls  were  his  ; 
but  the  fruits  were  theirs  alone,  and  still  they 
knew  him  not.  He  saw  them  eat  the  sweet 
flesh  of  the  deer,  and  the  com,  and  bison-meat, 
but  no  portion  came  to  him ;  he  saw  them  bend 
joyfiiDy  over  the  plea.sant  fire,  which  adminis- 
tcied  no  reviving  warmth  to  his  shndderiug 
limbs.  He  heard  them  recount  their  valiant 
deeds,  but  he  was  unable  to  tell  them  how  mncli 
his  own  exceeded  theirs ;  he  heard  them  paint 


the  joys  which  awaited  their  return  to  their 
wigwams,  but  eouhl  not  say  how  much  |)eacr 
and  how  much  love  was  in  his. 

But  no  one  seemed  to  hear  his  words,  or,  if 
they  heard  his  voice,  they  thouglit  it  the  winds 
of  summer  rustling  among  the  green  leaves  and 
tl*e  shaking  of  branches.  At  length  tlie  war- 
party  reached  tlieir  village,  and  the  women  and 
children  came  out  to  weleouie  their  retiini. 
“Knmau^jeewaig!  kumaudjeewug !  kiimaiidjee- 
wogr  (they  have  met,  faught,  and  conquered) 
was  shouted  from  every  month.  The  old  warrior 
whom  Weakness  had  compelled  to  throw  down 
the  bow  and  the  spear,  and  the  eagle-eyed  boy 
who  w.as  fa.d  liastening  to  take  them  up,  did 
each  his  part  in  making  joy.  The  wife  came 
forward  with  embraces,  the  timid  maiden  with 
love  weighing  on  her  eyelids,  to  meet  their 
braves.  And  if  an  old  warrior  Innnd  not  his 
son,  he  knew  he  had  faHan  bravely,  and  grieved 
not ;  and  if  tlie  wife  found  not  her  husbanJ,  she 
wept  only  a  little  while:  for  was  he  not  gone  to 
the  great  Hunting  Grounds? 

Still  no  one  seemed  conscious  of  the  presence 
of  the  wounded  chief.  He  heard  manv  ask  for 
him ;  he  heard  them  say  that  he  had  fonght, 
conquered,  and  fallen,  pierced  through  his  breast 
with  an  arrow,  and  that  his  body  had  been  left 
among  tlie  slain. 

“  It  is  not  true,”  renlied  the  indignant  chief 
with  «  loud  voiee.  “I  am  hfw ;  1  live !  I 
move!  See  me! — touch  Me!  1  shall  again 
raise  my  spear  aud  heail  iqgr  bow  hi  the  war¬ 
path ;  1  shall  again  sound  my  dram  at  the 
feast.”  But  nohody  knewof  hispiWMnce  ;  they 
mistook  the  loadesi  tones  of  his  voire  for  the 
oofleet  whisperings  of  the  winds.  He  walked  to 
his  own  lodge ;  he  saw  hie  wife  tearing  her  hair, 
and  kew:dling  him.  He  endeavoared  to  unde¬ 
ceive  her;  but  she  also  w.a8  inaensible  to  his 
presence  or  his  voice.  She  set  despairing,  with 
tier  head  upon  Her  hands.  He  toU  her  to  hind  uji 
his  wounds,  hut  she  made  no  reply.  He  then 
placed  his  mouth  close  to  her  ear  and  shouted, 
“Give Me  food.”  The  wife  Mid,  “It  is  a  fly 
baning.”  Her  enruged  husband  struck  her 
upon  the  forehead.  She  placed  her  hand  to  her 
head  aad  said,  “  It  is  a  little  arrow  of  pain.” 

Foiled  thus  in  every  attempt  to  make  himself 
known,  the  chief  liegan  to  think  upon  what  he 
had  heard  the  priests  and  wise  men  say,  that 
the  spirit  sometimes  left  the  body,  and  might 
wander.  He  reflected  that  possiWy  his  licdy 
had  remained  upon  the  field  of  battle,  while  his 
spirit  only  accompanied  his  returning  com¬ 
panions.  He  determined  then  to  return  upon 
their  track,  thougli  it  was  four  days’  journey. 
He  went.  For  three  days  he  pursued  his  way,, 
and  saw  nothing ;  but  on  the  fourth,  at  evening, 
as  he  came  to  the  skirts  of  the  battle-fleld,  hr 
saw  a  fire  in  the  path.  He  walked  to  one  side 
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to  avoid  stepping  into  it,  hut  the  fire  alto  went  : 
aside,  and  was  still  before  him.  He  went  another  ! 
way,  but  the  fire  still  burned  in  his  D.ath.  “  De¬ 
mon  !”  he  exelaimed  at  lenfrth,  “  why  dost  thou 
keep  my  feet  from  the  field  of  battle,  where  my 
body  liesP  Knowest  thou  not  that  I  am  a  spirit 
also,  and  seek  afrain  to  enter  that  body  P  Or  dost 
thou  say  I  shall  return  and  do  it  not  ?  Know 
that  1  am  a  chief  and  a  warrior,  well-tried  in  , 
many  a  hard  battle— I  will  not  be  turned  back.”  : 

So  sayinj;',  he  made  a  vi|;omus  effort,  and  ' 
passed  through  the  flame.  In  this  exertion  he 
awoke  from  his  trance,  havinf;  lain  cijfht  days 
on  the  field.  He  found  himself  sittini;  on  the  ' 
;rround,  with  his  back  to  a  tree,  and  his  bow 
leaning  against  his  shoulder,  the  same  as  they  j 
had  b^n  left.  Ixmking  up,  he  beheld  a  large  { 
egnieu,  a  war-eagle,  sitting  upon  the  tree  above 
his  head.  Then  he  knew  this  nird  to  be  the  same 
he  had  dreamed  of  in  fiis  yonth,  and  which  he 
had  taken  as  his  guardian  spirit,  his  Manitou. 
While  his  body  hiul  lain  breathless,  this  friendly 
bird  had  watched  it.  He  got  up  and  stood  upon 
his  feet ;  but  he  was  weak,  and  it  was  a  long 
time  before  he  frit  that  his  limbs  were  his.  The 
blood  upon  his  wound  had  stanched  itself ;  he 
bound  it  np.  Possessing,  as  every  Indian  does, 
the  knowMge  of  medicinal  roots,  lie  sought 
diligently  in  the  woods  for  them,  and  obtained 
sufficient  for  his  purpose.  Some  of  them  he 
pounded  between  stones  and  placed  upon  the 
wound,  others  he  ate.  So  in  a  short  time  he 
fonnd  himself  so  much  recovered  as  to  com¬ 
mence  his  journey.  With  his  bow  and  arrows 
he  killed  birds  in  the  day,  which  he  roasted 
before  the  fire  at  night.  In  this  way  he  kept 
hunger  from  him  until  he  came  to  a  water  that 
separated  his  wife  and  friends  from  him.  He 
then  gave  that  whoop  whieh  s.-iys  a  friend  is 
returned.  The  signal  was  instantly  known,  and 
a  canoe  came  to  bring  him  across  ■,  and  soon 
the  chief  was  lauded  amidst  many  shonts.  Then  ' 
he  called  his  people  to  his  lodge,  and  told  them  { 
all  that  happened.  Then  ever  after  it  was  ! 
resolved  to  build  a  fire  by  the  dead  warrior,  that 
he  might  have  light  and  warmth,  if  he  only 
dreamt  as  the  chief  had  dreamed. 


SHOOTING  STARS  AND  METEORIC 
SHOWERS. 

Antiquity  refers  ns  to  several  objects  as 
having  ^scendml  from  the  skies,  the  gifts  of 
the  immortal  gods.  Snch  was  the  Palladium 
of  Troy,  the  image  of  the  goddess  of  Ephesus, 
and  the  sacred  shield  of  Numa.  The  UiUy  of 
the  ancients  in  lielieving  snch  narrations  Itas 
often  been  the  subject  of  remark  ;  but  however 
fabnlous  the  particular  cases  referred  to,  the 
modems  have  keen  compelled  to  renounce  their 
scepticism  reqpeeting  the  fact  itself,  of  the  aetaal 


transition  of  substances  from  celestial  space  toter- 
restrial  regions ;  and  no  doubt  the  anrient  fiiith 
uponthis  subject  was  founded  on  observed  eventa. 

A  singular  relation  respecting  the  stone  of 
Ensisheim  on  the  Rhine,  at  which  philosophy 
once  smiled  incredulously,  regarding  it  as  one 
of  ilie  romances  of  the  Middle  Ages,  may  now 
bn  admitted  to  sober  attention  as  a  piece  of 
anthentic  history.  A  homely  narrative  of  its 
fall  was  drawn  up  at  the  time  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  and  de|)Osited  with  the 
stone  in  the  church.  It  may  thus  bn  rendered. 
“  In  the  year  of  the  Lord  1493,  On  Wednesday, 
wliicli  w.is  Martinmas-eve,tlie  7th  of  November, 
a  singular  miracle  occurred ;  for,  between  eleven 
o'clock  and  noon,  there  was  a  loud  clap  of  thun¬ 
der,  and  a  prolonged  ronfused  noise,  which  was 
heard  at  a  great  distaiiee ;  and  a  stone  fell  from 
the  air,  in  tlie  jurisdiction  of  Eniisheim,  wliieli 
weighed  two  hundred  and  sixty  jioonds,  and  the 
confused  noise  was,  besides,  mucli  louder  than 
here.  Then  a  chilif  saw  it  strike  on  s  field  in 
the  upper  jurisdiction,  toward  the  Rhine  and 
Inn,  near  the  district  of  Giscano,  which  was 
sown  with  wheat,  and  it  did  it  no  liarra,  except 
tint  it  made  a  hole  there :  and  then  they  con¬ 
veyed  it  from  that  spot ;  and  many  pieces  were 
broken  from  it,  which  the  landvogt  forbade. 
They  therefore  oaused  it  to  be  placed  in  the 
church,  witli  the  intention  of  suspending  it  as  a 
miracle ;  and  there  came  here  many  people  to 
see  this  stone.  So  there  were  remarkable  con¬ 
versations  about  this  stone ;  but  the  learned 
said  that  they  knew  not  what  it  was ;  for  it  was 
beyond  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  that  such 
a  large  stone  slionid  smite  the  onrtli  from  the 
height  of  the  air;  but  that  it  was  really  a 
miracle  of  God  ;  for,  before  that  time,  never 
anything  was  heard  like  it,  nor  seen,  nor  de¬ 
scribed.  When  they  found  that  stone,  it  bad 
entered  into  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  a  man’s 
stature,  which  everybody  explained  to  be  the 
will  of  God  that  it  should  be  found  ;  and  the 
noise  of  it  was  heard  at  Lucerne,  at  Vitting, 
and  in  many  other  places,  so  loud  tliat  it  was 
believed  that  houses  had  been  overturned :  and 
as  the  King  Maximilian  was  here  the  Monday 
after  St.  Catharine’s  Day  of  the  some  year,  hit 
Royal  Excellency  ordered  the  stone  which  had 
fallen  to  be  brought  to  the  castle,  and,  after 
having  conversed  a  long  time  almut  it  with  the 
noblemen,  he  said  that  the  people  of  Ensisheim 
shonld  take  it,  and  order  it  to  be  hung  up  in 
the  chnrch,  snid  not  to  allow  anybody  to  take 
anything  from  it.  His  Excellency,  however, 
took  two  pieces  of  it ;  of  which  he  kept  ene, 
and  sent  the  other  to  the  Dnke  Sigismuad  of 
Austria :  and  they  spoke  a  greet  deal  abont  this 
stone,  which  they  :i:^.<;uded  in  the  choir,  where 
it  still  is ;  and  a  many  people  came  to  see 
it.”  It  rsn-'t*!-!  for  three  ceatnries  suspended 
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in  the  church,  was  carried  off  to  Colmar  during 
the  French  Revolution,  hut  has  since  been  re¬ 
stored  to  its  fonner  site,  and  Ensisheim  rejoices 
in  the  possession  of  the  relic. 

The  celebrated  Gas.sendi  was  an  eye-witness 
of  a  siiiiilnr  event.  In  the  year  1037,  on  tlie 
27th  of  November,  the  sky  being  (jiiite  clear,  he 
saw  a  burning  stone  full  in  the  ne  ighbourhood 
of  Nice,  and  examined  the  mass.  Wliile  in  the 
air  it  appeared  to  be  about  four  feet  in  diameter, 
WHS  surrounded  by  a  luminous  circle  of  colours 
like  a  raiulaiw,  and  its  fall  was  accompanied  by 
a  noise  like  the  discharge  of  artille^-.  Upon 
inspecting  the  substance,  he  found  it  weighed 
59  lbs.,  was  extremely  hard,  of  a  dull,  metallic 
colour,  and  of  a  specific  gravity  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  common  marble.  Having 
only  this  solitary  instance  of  such  an  occurrence, 
Gassendi  c  oncluded  thut  the  iniiss  came  from 
some  of  the  mountains  of  Provence,  which  had 
been  in  a  transient  state  of  volcanic  activitv. 
A  remarkable  example  took  place  in  Fntnce  in 
the  year  1790.  Between  nine  and  ten  o’clock 
at  night,  on  the  24411  of  July,  a  luminous  ball 
was  aeon  traversing  the  atmosphere  with  great 
rapidity,  and  leaving  behind  it  a  train  of  light ; 
a  loud  explosion  was  then  heard,  accompanied 
with  sparks  which  flew  off  in  all  directions ;  this 
was  followed  by  a  shower  of  stones  over  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  of  ground,  at  various  distances 
from  each  other,  and  of  different  sixes.  A  pro- 
cM-rerfiof  was  drawn  up,  attesting  the  circum¬ 
stance,  signed  by  the  magistrates  of  the  muni¬ 
cipality,  and  bv  several  hundreds  of  jiersons 
inhabiting  the  district.  This  curious  document 
is  literally  as  follows.  “  In  the  year  one  thou¬ 
sand  seven  hundred  and  ninety,  and  the  thirtieth 
day  of  the  month  of  August,  we,  the  Lieut. 
Jean  Duby,  mayor,  and  Louis  Masillon,  procu¬ 
rator  of  the  commune  of  the  municipality  of 
La  Orange-de-J uillac,  and  Jean  Darmite,  resi¬ 
dent  iu  the  parish  of  La  Grange-de-Juillac, 
certify  in  truth  and  verity,  that  on  Saturday,  the 
24th  of  July  last,  between  nine  and  ten  o’clock, 
there  passed  a  great  fire,  and  after  it  we  heard 
in  the  air  a  very  loud  and  extraordinary  noise ; 
and  about  two  minutes  after  there  fell  stones 
from  heaven ;  but  fortunately  there  fell  only  a 
very  few,  and  they  fell  about  ten  paces  from 
one  another  in  some  places,  and  in  others  nearer, 
and,  finally,  in  some  other  places  fruther  -,  and 
falling,  most  of  them,  of  the  weight  of  about  half 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  each,  some  others  of  about 
half  a  pound,  tike  that  found  in  our  parish  of 
La  Grange ;  and  on  the  borders  of  the  parish 
of  Creon  they  were  found  of  a  pound  weight ; 
and  in  falling,  they  seemed  not  to  be  inflamed, 
bnt  very  hard  and  black  without,  and  within  of 
the  colour  of  steel ;  and,  thank  God !  they  occa¬ 
sioned  no  harm  to  the  people,  nor  to  the  trees, 
but  only  to  some  tiles  which  were  broken  on 


the  houses ;  and  must  of  them  fell  gently,  and 
others  fell  quickly,  with  a  hissing  noise ;  and 
some  were  found  which  had  entered  into  the 
earth,  but  very  few.  In  witness  thereof,  we 
have  written  and  signed  these  presents.  Duby, 
mayor.  Darmite.”  Though  such  a  document 
as  this,  coming  from  the  unlearned  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  where  the  phenuineiiun  occurred,  was  not 
calculated  to  win  acceptance  with  the  tavern  of 
the  French  capital,  yet  it  was  corrolioriited  by 
a  host  of  intelligent  witnesses  at  Bayonne, 
Tuiduuse,  and  Bordeaux,  and  by  transmitted 
specimens  cuntsining  the  substances  usually 
found  in  atmospheric  stones,  and  in  nearly  the 
same  proportions.  A  few  years  afterward,  an 
undoubted  instance  of  the  fall  of  an  aerolite 
occurred  iu  England,  which  largely  excited 

fiublic  curiosity.  This  was  in  the  ueighbour- 
lood  of  Wold  Cottage,  the  house  of  Captain 
'I'uphain,  in  Yurksliire.  Several  persons  heard 
the  report  of  an  explosion  in  the  air,  followed 
by  a  hissing  sound,  and  afterward  felt  a  shock, 
as  if  a  heavy  body  had  fallen  to  the  ground  at 
a  little  distance  from  them.  One  of  these,  a 
ploughman,  saw  a  huge  stone  falling  toward 
the  earth,  eight  or  nine  yards  from  the  place 
where,  he  stood.  It  threw  up  the  muula  on 
every  side,  and,  after  penetrating  through  the 
soil,  lodged  some  inches  deep  in  solid  chalk 
rock.  Upon  being  raised,  the  stone  was  found 
to  weigh  fifty-six  pounds.  It  fell  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  a  mild  hut  hazy  day,  during  which 
there  was  no  thunder  or  lightning;  and  the 
noise  of  the  explosion  was  heard  through  a 
considerable  district. 

While  this  train  of  circumstances  was  pre¬ 
paring  the  philosophic  mind  of  Europe  to  aumit 
as  a  truth  what  hod  hitherto  been  deemed  a 
vulgar  error,  and  acknow  ledge  the  appearance 
of  masses  of  ignited  matter  in  the  atmosphere 
occasionally  descending  to  the  earth,  an  account 
of  a  phenomenon  of  this  kind  was  received  from 
India,  vouched  by  an  authority  calculated  to 
secure  it  general  respect.  It  (»me  from  Mr. 
Williams,  F.R.S.,  a  resident  iu  Bengal.  It 
stated  that  on  December  19th,  179$,  at  eight 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  a  large,  luminous  meteor 
was  seen  at  Benares  and  other  parts  of  the 
country.  It  was  attended  with  .a  loud,  rumbling 
noise,  like  an  ill-discharged  platoon  of  mus¬ 
ketry  ;  and  about  the  same  time  the  inhabitants 
of  Krakhnt,  fourteen  miles  from  Benares,  saw 
the  light,  heard  an  explosion,  and  immediately 
after  the  noise  of  heavy  bodies  falling  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  sky  had  previously  been 
serene,  and  not  the  smallest  vestige  of  a  cloud 
had  appeared  for  many  days.  Next  morning, 
the  mould  in  the  fields  was  found  to  have  been 
turned  up  in  many  spots ;  and  unusual  stones, 
of  various  sizes,  but  of  the  same  substance, 
were  picked  out  from  the  moist  soil,  generally 
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from  a  depth  of  six  inches.  As  the  occurrence  proportions,  though  one  may  have  reached  the 
took  ulace  in  the  night,  after  the  people  had  earth  in  India  and  another  in  England, 
ratirea  to  rest,  the  explosion  and  the  actual  fall  Iron  is  found  in  all  these  bodies,  and  in  a 
of  the  stones  were  not  observed  ;  but  the  watch-  considerable  quantity,  with  the  rare  metal  nickel, 
man  of  an  English  gentleman  near  Krakhut  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  though  a  chemical 
brought  him  a  stone  the  next  morning  which  examination  of  their  comimsitiuu  has  not  dis¬ 
had  fallen  through  the  top  of  his  hut,  and  covered  any  substance  with  which  we  were  nut 
buried  itself  in  the  eailhen  floor.  !  previously  acqusinted,  yet  no  other  bodies 

This  event  in  India  was  followed,  in  the  year  have  been  found,  native  to  the  e.arth,  which 
1 803,  by  a  convincing  demonstration  in  France,  contain  the  same  ingredients  combined.  The 
which  compelled  the  eminent  men  of  the  capital  volume  of  some  of  tliese  passing  bodies  is  very 
to  believe,  though  much  against  their  will.  On  great.  One  which  travelled  within  twenty-five 
Tuesday,  April  ilflth,  about  one  in  the  aftemoou,  miles  of  the  surface,  and  cast  down  a  fragment, 
the  weather  being  serene,  there  was  observed  in  was  supposed  to  weigh  upward  of  half  a  million 
a  part  of  Normandy,  including  Caen,  Fidaise,  of  tons.  But  for  its  great  velocity,  the  whole 
Alengon,  and  a  large  number  of  village.s,  a  fiery  mass  would  have  been  precipitated  to  the  earth, 
globe  of  ^eat  brilliancy  moving  in  the  utmo-  In  addition  to  aerolites,  proia-rly  so  called,  or 
sphere  with  great  rapidity,  ^me  moments  bodies  known  to  have  come  to  us  from  outlying 
after  there  was  heard  in  L’Aigle  and  in  the  space,  large  metallic  masses  exist  in  various 
environs,  to  the  extent  of  more  than  thirty  parts  of  the  world,  lying  in  iusuhited  situations, 
leagues  in  every  direction,  a  violent  explosion,  far  remote  from  the  abodes  of  civilisation,  whose 
which  lasted  five  or  six  minutes.  At  first  there  chemical'composition  is  closely  analogous  to  that 
were  three  or  four  reports,  like  those  of  a  can-  of  the.  substances  the  desis’nt  oi  which  has  been 
non,  fidlowed  by  a  kind  of  discharge  which  witnessed.  These  circiimstauci  s  leave  no  doubt 
rcacmhled  the  firing  of  musketry  ;  after  which  I  as  to  their  common  origin.  Tallas  discovered 
there  was  heard  a  rumbling  like  the  beating  of  I  nu  immense  mass  of  malleable  iron,  mixed  with 
a  drum.  The  air  was  calm,  and  the  sky  serene,  nickel,  at  a  considerahle  elevation  on  a  mountain 
except  a  few  clouds,  such  as  arc  frequently  oh-  !  of  slate  in  Siberia,  a  site  plainly  irreconcilable 
servM.  The  noise  proceeded  from  a  small  cloud  with  the  supposition  of  art  having  been  there 
which  had  a  rectangular  form,  and  appeared  with  its  forges,  even  had  it  possessed  the  cha- 
motionless  all  the  time  that  the  phenomenon  racter  of  the  common  iron.  In  one  of  the  rooms 
lasted.  The  vapour  of  which  it  was  composed  of  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  specimen  of  a 
was  projected  in  all  directions  at  the  successive  large  mass  which  was  found,  and  still  remains, 
explosions.  The  cloud  seemed  almiit  half  a  on  the  plain  of  Otnmba,  in  the  districtof  Buenos 
league  to  the  north-east  of  the  town  of  L’Aigle,  Ayres.  The  specimen  alone  weighs  1400  Ihs., 
and  must  have  been  at  a  great  elevation  in  the  and  the  weight  of  the  whole  mass,  which  lies 
atmosphere,  fur  the  inhabitants  of  two  hamlets,  half  buried  in  the  ground,  is  computed  to  lie 
n  league  distant  from  each  other,  saw  it  at  the  thirteen  tons.  In  tlie  province  of  Bahia,  in 
same  time  above  their  heads.  In  the  whole  Brazil,  another  block  has  been  discovered  weigh- 
canton  over  which  it  hovered,  a  hissing  noise  ing  upw  ard  of  six  tons.  Considering  the  situa- 
like  that  of  a  stone  diicharged  from  a  sling  was  tion  of  these  masses,  with  the  details  of  their 
heard,  and  a  multitude  of  mineral  masses  were  chemical  analysis,  the  presumption  is  clearly 
seen  to  fall  to  the  ground.  The  largest  that  fell  warranted  that  they  owe  their  origin  to  the 
weighed  17i  pounds;  and  the  gross  number  same  causes  that  have  fuimed  and  projected  the 
amounted  to  nearly  three  thousand.  By  the  aerolites  to  the  surface.  With  refereuce  to  the 
direction  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  all  the  Siberian  iron,  a  general  tradition  prevails  among 
circumstances  of  this  cvi  nt  were  minutely  ex-  the  Tartars  that  it  furnierly  descended  iiom  the 
amined  by  a  commission  of  inquiry,  with  the  heavens.  A  curious  extract,  translated  from 
celebrated  M.  Biot  at  its  head.  They  were  the  Emiieror  Tchangire’s  memoirs  of  his  own 
found  in  h.armuny  with  the  preceding  relation,  reign,  is  given  in  a  paper  communicuted  to  the 
and  reported  to  the  French  Minister  of  the  In-  Royal  S^iety,  which  speaks  of  the  fall  of  a 
terior.  Upon  analysing  the  stones,  they  were  metallic  main  in  India.  The  Prince  relates, 
found  identical  with  those  of  Benares.  that  in  the  year  162U  (of  oiir  era)  a  violent 

The  following  are  the  principal  facts  with  explosion  was  heard  at  a  village  in  the  Punjauh, 
reference  to  the  aerolites,  upon  which  general  and  at  the  same  time  u  luminons  body  fell 
dependence  may  be  placed.  Immediately  after  through  the  air  on  the  earth.  The  officer  of  the 
their  descent  they  are  always  intensely  hot.  district  immediately  repaired  to  the  SMt  where 
They  are  covered  with  a  fused  black  incrusta-  it  was  said  the  body  fell,  and  having  found  tlie 
tion,  consisting  chiefly  of  oxide  of  iron ;  and,  place  to  be  still  hot,  he  caused  it  to  be  dug. 
what  is  most  remarkable,  their  chemical  analysis  He  found  that  the  heat  kept  increasing  till  they 
develops  the  same  substances  in  nearly  the  same  reached  a  lamp  of  iron  violently  hot.  This  was 
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afterward  sent  to  Court,  where  tlie  Emperor 
had  it  weighed  in  his  presence,  and  ordered  it 
to  he  forged  into  a  sabre,  a  knife,  and  a  dagger. 
The  workmen  reported  that  it  was  not  malleable, 
but  shivered  under  the  luimmer;  and  it  bad  to 
be  mixed  with  one  third  part  of  common  iron, 
when  it  was  found  to  make  excellent  blades. 

A  multitude  of  theories  have  been  devised  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  these  remarkable 
bodies.  Laplace  suggested  their  projection 
from  lunar  volcanoes.  It  has  been  calenlated 
that  a  projectile  leaving  the  lunar  surface,  where 
there  is  no  almosplieric  resistance,  with  a  velo¬ 
city  of  7,771  feet  in  the  first  second,  would  be 
carried  beyond  the  point  where  the  forces  of 
the  earth  and  the  moon  are  equal,  would  be 
detached,  tbcrelore,  from  the  satellite,  and  come 
so  far  within  the  sphere  of  the  earth’s  attraction 
as  necessarily  to  mil  to  it.  But  the  enormous 
number  of  ignited  bodies  that  have  been  visible, 
the  shooting  stars  of  all  ages,  and  the  ])eriodirul 
meteoric  showers  that  have  astoaisbiMl  the  mo¬ 
derns,  render  this  hyimthesis  untenable,  for  the 
moon,  ere  this,  would  have  undergone  such  a 
waste  as  must  have  sensibly  dimiivshed  her  orb, 
and  almost  blotted  her  from  the  heavens.  Sir 
dumphrv'  Davy,  in  a  paper  which  contains  his 
researches  on  flame,  strongly  expresses  an 
opinion  that  the  meteorites  are  solid  bodies 
moving  in  space,  become  heated  and  even 
ignited  from  their  own  immense  velocity. 


The  writers  of  the  Middle  Am  report  the 
ooeurrence  of  the  stars  fidling  from  heaven  in 
reaplendent  showers  among  the  physical  appear- 
aaoet  of  their  time.  The  expenence  of  mr^ern 
dm  ettablishes  the  snbstaatial  truth  of  such 
iwdions,  however  once  rejected  as  the  inven¬ 
tions  of  men  delighting  in  the  marvelions. 
Coade,  in  his  bisU^  of  the  dowunion  of  the 
Arabs,  states,  rsferring  to  the  month  of  Oetober 


in  the  year  902  of  our  er^  that  on  tlie  night  of 
the  death  of  King  Ibrahim  ilea  Ahmed,  un  in¬ 
finite  number  of  faUing  stars  were  seen  to  spread 
themselves  like  rain  over  the  heavens  from  right 
to  left,  and  this  year  was  afterward  called  the 
year  of  stars.  Theophancs,  one  of  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  historians,  records,  that  in  November  of  the 
year  472  tlie  sky  ajipeared  to  be  on  fire  over  the 
city  of  Constantinople  with  the  coruscations  of 
flying  meteors ;  and  the  chronicles  of  the  West 
agree  with  those  of  the  East  in  reporting  such 
phenomena. 

The  first  grand  phenomenon  of  a  meteoric 
shower  which  attracted  attention  in  noodern 
times  was  witnessed  by  the  Moravian  Mission¬ 
aries  at  their  settlements  in  Greenland.  Eor 
several  hours  the  hemisphere  presented  a  mag¬ 
nificent  and  astonishing  spectacle,  that  of  fiery 
particles,  thick  as  bail,  crowding  the  concave 
of  the  sky,  as  though  some  magazine  of  com¬ 
bustion  in  celestial  space  was  discharging  its 
contents  toward  tlie  earth.  This  was  obseived 
over  a  wide  extent  of  territory.  Humboldt, 
then  travelling  in  South  America,  accompanied 
by  M.  Boiipland,  thus  speaks  of  it :  “  Toward 
the  morning  of  the  Idth  November,  1799,  we 
witnessed  a  most  extraordinary  scene  of  shoot¬ 
ing  meteors.  Thousands  of  bodies  and  falling 
stars  succeeded  each  other  during  four  hours. 
Their  direction  was  very  regular  from  north  to 
south.  From  the  beginning  of  the  phenomenon 
there  was  not  a  space  in  the  firmament  equal 
in  extent  to  throe  diameters  of  the  moon  which 
was  nut  filled  every  instant  with  bodies  of  fall¬ 
ing  stars.  All  the  meteors  left  luminous  traces 
or  phusphureseent  bands  behind  them,  which 
lasted  seven  or  eight  seconds.”  An  agent  of 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Ellioott,  at  that  time  at 
sea  bi'tween  Cupe  Florida  and  the  West  India 
Islands,  was  another  spectator,  and  thus  de¬ 
scribes  the  scene ;  “  I  was  culled  up  about 
three  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  see  the  shooting 
stars,  as  they  are  called.  The  phenomenon  was 
grand  and  awful.  The  whole  heavens  appeared 
as  if  illuminated  with  sky-rockets,  which  disap¬ 
peared  only  by  the  light  of  the  sun  after  day¬ 
break.  The  meteors,  which  at  any  one  instant 
of  time  ajipeared  as  numerous  as  the  stars,  flew 
ill  all  possible  directions,  except  from  the  earth, 
toward  which  they  all  inclined  more  or  less ; 
and  some  of  them  descended  perpendicularly 
over  the  vessel  we  were  in,  so  that  I  was  in 
constant  expectation  of  their  falling  on  us.” 
About  thirty  years  previous,  at  the  city  of 
Quito,  a  similar  event  occurred.  So  great  a 
number  of  falling  stars  were  seen  in  a  part  of 
the  sky  above  the  volcano  of  Cayambaro  that 
the  mountain  itself  was  thought  at  first  to  lie 
on  fire.  The  siglit  lasted  more  than  an  hour. 
The  people  assembled  in  the  plain  of  Exids, 
where  a  magaifioent  view  presented  itself  of  the 
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tii|{lip»t  summits  of  the  Cordilleras.  A  pro- 
r'ession  was  already  ou  the  |)oint  of  setting  out 
from  the  convent  of  Saint  rraueis,  when  it  was 
perceived  that  tlie  hlaze  _on  the  horizon  was 
caused  hy  fiery  meteors,  which  rau  alon;;  the 
shy  in  all  directions,  at  the  altitude  of  twelve 
nr  thirteen  degrees.  In  (,'anada,  iu  the  years 
ISl-i.aud  Ibiy,  the  stellar  showers  were  noticed, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  181ii  ou  the  North  idea, 
when,  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  observers, 
4lw  awrounding  atmosphere  seemed  enveloped 
in  one  expansive  ocean  of  fire,  exhibiting  the 
apfeainnce  of  another  Moscow  in  dames.  In 
I  he  former  cases,  a  residuum  of  dust  was  de- 
INMuted  upon  the  surface  of  the  waters,  ou  the 
roob  of  buildings,  and  on  other  objects.  The 
ilnaoaition  of  particles  of  matter  of  a  ruddy 
ixiMiur  has  frequently  followed  the  descent  of 
aeralites-  -the  origin  of  the  popular  story  of  the 
ky  having  rained  blood.  The  next  exhibition 
upon  a  great  scale  of  the  falling  stars  occurred 
on  the  i'dth  of  Novemher,  1831,  and  was  seen 
off  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  in  tlic  Ohio  country. 

Wo  now  come  to  hy  far  the  most  splendid 
sliipluy  on  record  ;  which,  as  it  was  tlie  third 
iu  swceessive  years,  and  ou  the  same  day  of  the 
luonth  ns  the  two  preceding,  seemed  to  invest 
ihe  meteoric  showers  with  a  periodical  charac- 
:Mr;  and  hence  originated  the  title  of  the  No¬ 
vember  meteors.  The  chief  scene  of  the  exhi- 
intion  was  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
l4MigitB<ie  of  01’’  iu  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  that 
of  low"  in  Central  Mexico,  and  from  the  North 
.kaMricaii  lakes  to  the  West  ladies.  Over  this 
wkb  area  an  appearance  presented  itself,  far 
sailMuicing  iu  graudeur  the  most  imiiosing  arti- 
lieial  fireworks.  Au  incessant  play  of  daz- 
zlingly  brilliant  luminosities  was  kept  up  in  the 
liMumas  fur  several  houn.  Some  of  these  were 
of  QunsMlerabie  magnitude  obmI  iwouliar  form. 
v)m  of  large  siae  remained  fur  some  time  almost 
stationary  in  the  zenith,  over  the  Falls  of 
.Niagara,  emitting  streams  of  light.  Tlie  wild 
dash  of  the  waters,  as  contrasted  with  the  fiery 
uproar  above  them,  formed  a  scene  of  unequalled 
sublimity.  In  many  districts  the  mass  of  the 
populatiou  were  terror-struck,  and  the  more 
enlightened  were  awed  at  cunteinplatiug  so 
vivid  a  picture  of  the  Apocalyptic  image — tluit  of 
the  stars  of  heaven  falling  to  the  earth,  even 
us  a  fig-tree  casting  her  untimely  figs,  when  she 
is  shaken  of  a  mighty  wind.  A  planter  of  "outli 
Carolina  thus  describes  the  elfeet  of  the  scene 
niKin  the  ignorant  blacks ;  “1  was  suddenly 

awakened  hy  the  must  distressing  cries  tliat 
ever  fell  on  my  ears.  Shrieks  of  horror  and 
cries  for  mercy  I  could  hear  from  most  of  the 
negroes  of  three  plantations,  amounting  in  all 
to  abunt  six  or  eignt  hundred.  While  earnestly 
listening  for  the  cause,  1  heard  a  faint  voire 
near  the  door  calling  my  name.  1  arose,  and. 
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taking  my  sword,  stood  at  the  door.  At  this 
moment,  I  heard  the  same  voice  still  beseeching 
me  to  rise,  and  saying,  *  ()  my  God,  the  world 
is  ou  fire  !’  I  then  opened  the  door,  and  it  is 
dillicult  to  say  which  excited  :nc  most — the 
invfuluess  of  the  scene,  or  the  distressed  cries 
of  tl'.e  negroc.s.  Upward  of  one  hundred  lay 
prostrate  on  the  ground — some  speechless,  and 
some  with  the  bitterest  cries,  but  with  their 
hands  raised,  imploring  God  to  save  the  world 
'  and  them.  The  scene  was  truly  awful ;  for 
;  never  did  ruin  fall  much  thicker  titan  the 
metimrs  fell  toward  the  earth ;  east,  west, 

,  north,  and  suutli,  it  was  the  same.” 

I  This  extraordinary  spectacle  coiumenosil  a 
little  before  midnight,  and  reached  its  height 
lietween  four  and  six  o’clock  in  the  monsing. 
Tlie  night  was  remarkably  fine.  Not  a  cloud 
obscured  the  firmament.  Some  of  the  liou- 
nosities  wore  of  irregidar  form,  and  remained 
nearly  stationary  for  a  considerable  timev  like 
the  one  that  gleSmcd  aloft  over  the  Niagara 
Falls,  Tlie  remarkable  cirrumstauce  is  tesbied 
hy  every  witness,  that  all  the  luminous  bodies, 
without  a  single  exception,  moved  in  lines,  which 
converged  iu  one  and  the  same  point  of  the 
hcav  ens ;  a  little  to  the  south-east  of  the  senith. 
They  none  of  them  started  from  this  point,  hut 
their  direction,  to  whatever  part  of  the  horiaon 
it  might  be,  when  traced  backward,  led  to  a 
common  focus.  Conceive  the  centre  of  the  iUiti- 
tratiou  ou  p.  142  to  he  nearly  overhead,  and  a 
proximate  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  character 
of  the  srciie,  and  the  uniform  radiation  of  the 
inoteors  from  the  same  source.  The  position  of 
this  radiant  point  among  the  stars  was  nesw  y 
Lconis.  It  remained  stationary  with  respeet  to 
I  the  stars  during  the  whole  of  the  exhibition, 
j  Instead  of  accompanying  the  earth  in  its  dinrnHl 
I  motion  eastward,  it  attended  the  stars  in  their 
:  apparent  movement  westward.  The  soniee  qf 
I  the  meteoric  shower  was  thus  independent  of 
I  the  earth’s  rotation,  and  this  shows  its  position 
1  to  have  been  in  the  regions  of  space  exterior  to 
I  our  atmosphere. 

I  .Several  theories  have  lieeu  broached  on  this 
I  subject.  Though  great  obscurity  rests  upon  it, 

I  the  fact  may  be  deemed  certain  that  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  great  planets  and  satellites  of 
the  system,  there  are  vast  numbers  of  bodies 
circling  round  the  sun,  both  singly  and  in 
groups,  and  probably  an  extensive  nebula,  con¬ 
tact  with  which  causes  the  phenomena  of  shoot¬ 
ing  stars,  aerolites,  and  meteoric  showers.  Bat 
adimitting  the  existence  of  such  bodies  to  be 
placed  beyond  all  doubt,  the  question  of  their 
origin,  whether  original  accumulations  of  mat¬ 
ter,  old  as  the  planetary  orbs,  or  the  dispeised 
trains  ot  comets,  or  the  remains  of  a  mined 
world,  is  a  point  beyond  the  power  ot  the 
hwman  understaitding  to  reach. 
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GERMAN  KNITTING. 

Set  on  94  atifadiee,  skip  the  fint  stitch,  knit  the  second,  turn  the  first  stitch  orer  the  second,  then 
nuke  a  stitch  b;  brinKin);  the  silk  in  fro:it  of  tlie  pin ;  knit  the  third  stitch  the  common  way,  and  the 
fiMittb  stitch  a  back  stitch.  Put  the  silk  back  again  behind  the  pin  and  begin  ns  before  by  slipping 
the  first  stitch.  94  stitches  is  the  sin  for  a  lady's  purse,  but  whatever  number  is  set  on  must  bo  in 
fow«,as9t,98,  !(». 

Very  fine  steel  knitting-needles,  and  S  skeins  of  prrse-siik  are  the  materials  required. 
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TOILET  SACHET. 


This  Sachet  is  made  in  the  form  of  an  envelope.and  is  intended  to  contain  a  lady’s  niglit-dress,&c,' 
cither  in  a  short  excursion,  or  to  lay  on  the  pillow  during  tlie  day,  forming  an  elegant  ornament  to  the 
bed.  It  is  to  be  worked  in  square  crochet  from  the  engraving,  beginning  with  three  squares,  and  so 
increasing  to  the  proper  widtli.  The  back  is  plain  s-juare  crocheL  witli  the  border  running  round; 
the  edging  Is  worked  separately,  and  sewn  on  after  the  sachet  is  m.'ide  up.  The  lining  should  be  of  a 
colour  to  match  the  hangings  of  the  bed,  and  of  a  material  to  wash  witli  the  work. 


We  here  <;h9ten  thii  month  two  of  the  moU  beenliftti  ParUlan  Tti:» of  the  one  on  the 

left  ie  of  teffeUe.  with  high  cloeed  bodjr,  with  bM«|tiiaet,  with  emell  bow4  of  bl-trk  relvet  on  the  front  end  on  eecU 
opening.  The  eleevee  ere  open  very  high  up^in  1  featened  tikewiee  with  bowaof  v«lv.>(.  Tlio  nkiri  omementcd 
nnthnicheenf  ribbon  end  bowt of  velvet  Thedrettof  theledyonthe  right  ie  of  «ilk.  with  hen  U  of  velvet  or 
BMtireof  e  brighter  coloor  then  ibedreit:  the  under  tleevce  of  both  ere  inetlo  very  fiilt  ('/olUrii  of  broderlo 
Anglelie,  or  Uice.  Bonnets  etill  keep  emeU,  but  ere  mode  of  very  light  meteri^  Th  ^a^in  our  cugrevlng  ere  of 
erepe,  with  few  rows  of  Inot.  ftoeet  ere  mnch  worn  intlde. 
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THE  WITHERED  FIG  TREE. 

CUAPTKll  IV. 

In  the  ^rdcn  at  Siinnysidc  every  spring 
had  Ihx-u  planted,  in  a  remote  corner  in  Helen's 
garden,  a  beautirul  fig-tree, tvhich  every  autumn 
saw  removed  to  the  green-house  for  proteetion 
against  frosts  and  storms,  whieh  its  nature 
could  not  endure.  It  was  a  singularly-formed 
tree.  Tlic  stem  was  large,  hut  ill-sliaped  j  it 
looked  as  thougli  it  had  been  blasted  in  its 
growth,  fur  it  was  only  two  feet  in  height,  while 
from  every  p.srt  of  it  had  sprung  fresh  and 
luxuriant  stems,  each  adorned  with  the  most 
beautiful  foliage.  It  was  true  the  early  and 
scarcely  {lerceptiblc  frost,  which  had  faUeu 
upon  it  in  tliat  first  year  of  its  exile,  had  in  a 
measure  blighted  the  tree  ;  but  the.  sunshine, 
the  dew,  and  the  tender  care  bestowed  upon  it 
another  year,  had  saved  it.  So  it  had  been 
with  Helen  VVise.  The  tree,  as  she  once  said 
to  her  mother,  waa  like  her.  A  calamity  had 
<!ume  upon  her,  and,  in  a  measure,  dwarfed  and 
withered  her  physical  energy  ;  but  the  mother’s 
love  had  been  like  dew  and  sunshine  on  her 
heart  :  it  had  developed  in  that  shrinking 
frame,  that  timid  nature,  powers  which,  under 
a  less  genial  influence,  had  never  made  them- 
sslves  manifest — had  evolved  her  moral  courage, 
her  power  to  act  and  think. 

“  lou  are  like  that  tree,  Helen,”  her  mother 
had  retieated,  wheu  she  saw  it,  as  she  had  pro- 
pliesied,  recuvaring  from  the  first  year's  ex- 
lioeure. 

Helen  would  not  then  have  thuuglit  of  com¬ 
paring  herself  with  it — tlie  simile,  to  her  imagi- 
uation,  only  held  good  so  long  as  the  withered 
shrub  was  at  the  point  of  deotli. 

“Though  you,  my  daughter,  will  never  be  a 
heautifnl  woman  save  to  those  who  know  yon, 
to  them  you  will  be  all  you  could  wish.  Your 
mind  and  the  affections  iff  your  heart,  thank 
God !  have  not  been  dwarfed.  Be  wliat  you 
will,  Helen,  1  have  no  fp.ar  in  trusting  you. 
You  have  never  been  a  child,  as  children  are — 
you  are  a  woman  in  thought  and  motive.” 

A  sad  truth  was  that.  The  tiny  girl  war  a 
woman.  She  had  never  been  a  child  from 
the  iag  when  that  deformity  overshadowed  her. 
In  her  ^reapathising  mother  she  had  lived,  and 
known  vrhat  it  was  to  be  liappy ;  but  wheu  left 
with  the  children  alone  with  her  father,  there 
vras  a  contraction  of  the  nature  which  to  the 
mother  was  open  as  the  rose  is  to  sunlight. 

Only  a  few  weeks  had  passed,  after  his  wife’s 
death,  when  Mr.  Wise  acquainted  Helen  with 
,  his  intention  of  making  an  immediate  change 
in  his  family  affairs.  He  had,  he  said,  deter- 
niuod  upon  placing  her  in  a  boarding-school 
near  Boston ;  the  hoys  he  should  send  to  the 


I  South,  where  they  could  be  under  tlie  safe 
I  charge  of  one  of  his  relatives.  It  was  high 
I  time,  be  thought,  that  the  children’s  education 
'  should  be  attended  to. 

!  When  Helen  heard  this  resulution,  she  knew 
not  what  to  do.  Of  herself,  though  she  shrunk 
j  from  the  prescuee  and  rum])aniunship  of 
'  strangers,  she  thought  not  now.  The  injunc- 
!  tion  of  her  mother  that  slie  should  always 
remain  with,  and  be  all  to  her  brothers,  seemed 
one  she  must  fulfil.  Yet  how  to  oppose  the 
will  of  that  father?  Not  by  tears,  she  answered 
herself;  and  by  words,  had  she  thus  been  ever 
able  to  infiuence  him  ? 

She,  s.aw  the  preparatious  for  departure  going 
;  on  day  after  day  at  Suiiuyside,  but  roiild  not 
.  bring  herself  to  act  concerning  it  till  the 
I  appointed  time  drew  evidently  very  near. 
Tlicu  every  word  that  Edwin  spoke  fell  with 
sucli  a  pang  upon  her  heart,  every  caress  of 
Jamie  was  so  powerful  to  strengthen  her  reso¬ 
lution,  that  she  at  last  one  day  sought  her 
father.  The  boys  were  both  with  her,  and  she 
nerved  herself  fur  the  dreaded  encounter  by 
looking  upon  them — and  a  mere  look  was 
I  enough,  we  promised  herself  to  speak  calmly 
and  to  intreut  humbly,  if  need  he,  that  he 
would  not  separate  them — that  he  would  in¬ 
trust  to  her  care  the  children  their  mother,  in 
dying,  had  desired  might  be  left  to  her  guidance. 
But  when  she  came  to  him,  her  soul  could  find 
no  utteraucc  but  iu  the  earnest  petition — 

“  O  father,  do  not  tafcu  the  children  away 
from  me !” 

“  The  deuce  !  Wliat  could  you  do  with 
them?”  was  the  answer.  “I  said  it  was  the 
best  way  for  them  to  go  to  their  older  relatives, 
and  you  must  certainly  go  off  to  school.  Don’t 
you  thiitk  it  time  you  should  be  learning  ?” 

I  “  Only  let  them  go  with  me !  1  want  to  learn 
— but  I  could  not  live  away  from  them. 
Mother  wished  that  we  should  be  kept  together. 
I  wiU  nut  trtmhle  ituybody  with  the  care  of 
them ;  there  are  so  few  of  us,  let  us  grow  up 
together.  O  father,  do,  do  let  it  be  so  1” 

“  But — I  can’t  understand  you.  Whal 
would  you  do  with  such  things  iu  a  hoarding- 
;  school  ?  Jamie,  what  could  you  do  with  him  P 
And  Edwin,  he’s  little  better  than  a  baby.” 

I  “It  was  mother's  wish  that  we  should  he 
;  kept  togother.  1  know  about  Jamie  better 
i  than  anybody  else,  and  can  manage  him  better ; 

and  as  for  Edwin,  oh,  1  cannot  part  with  him ! 

I  Don’t  part  us,  father,  do  not  I” 

I  The  old  man  looked  down  on  the  little  bent 
j  figure  whose  pale  face  was  so  earnestly  watek- 
{  iug  him,  and  a  throb  of  pity,  I  do  uot  say  of 
I  affection,  moved  his  heart.  He  paused  at  last 
in  his  pacing  through  the  parlour,  aud  simply- 
said — it  was  in  a  tone  less  harsh  than  usual— 

!  “  I’ll  make  the  arrangements,  and  it  shall  be 
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us  you  wi:ib  ;  but  you  musl  be  able  to  give  lue  i 
a  good  accouut  of  your  uburge,  lleleu,  when  1  | 
return.” 

“Are  you  going  awity,  too,  fatlierP” 
l’erha]>ii  the  old  iiiau  iiutfced  the  great  dilTer-  i 
I'lice  in  tlie  calm  tune  with  wliich  the  <|uestiuu  ! 
was  uaked,  and  the  fervent  manner  in  which  | 
ihe  had  pleaded  u  muiuent  before,  lie  looked  I 
ut  her  with  close  serntiny  as  he  answered — 
“Yes,  I  am  going  to  Europe.  1  simll  sail  { 
from  Boston  next  inontli.”  I 

The  intelligence  was  received  in  silence;  for,  j 
indeed,  it  was  no  occasion  fur  grief  to  either  i 
of  these  children.  ! 

Jamie,  no  fear  of  parental  authority,  uo  awe, 
or  love,  held  in  check;  in  the  spirit  of  op- 
(lositiun,  malice,  and  folly,  he  met  all  rebuke, 
chastisement,  or  attempt  to  control  wliieh 
proceeded  from  his  father.  lie  had  been 
meek,  submissive  as  a  lamb,  to  the  gentle 
Emma  Wise,  his  pitying  mother.  By  stern  ■ 
measures,  by  force,  by  threats  or  frowns,  the 
IHiur  creature  was  nut  to  be  sulxlued;  and  the 
mere  fact  that  his  father  had  attempted  such 
governance  was  enough  to  arouse  his  unfur- 
tnimtc  child’s  blind  hate. 

Edwin,  gay  as  a  bird,  easily  afl'ected  by  all 
strong  influences,  loving  and  fearing,  and 
hating  with  a  warm-hearted,  petted  child’s  en¬ 
thusiasm — Helen,  meek,  long  sulferiug,  careful, 
patient,  full  of  reverence — to  these  young  crea¬ 
tures  who  adored  each  other,  the  day  of  parting 
with  their  sire  was  not  an  evil  day.  They  had 
uot  in  his  presence  the  freedom  of  their  poor 
brother,  who  was  restrained  in  mirth  or  in 
wrath  by  no  mental,  moral  suasion ;  they 
euuld  not  cun(jncr  the  intense  eonseiousness, 
the  unnatural  dread,  with  wliich  his  presence 
inspired  them. 


CUAPTEU  V. 

Miimky  will  purchase  all  sorts  of  favour. 
What  a  truism  have  I  proclaimed  !  It  seeured 
the  uncommon  accuiumudatiun  which  Mr.  B'ise 

sought  in  -  scliouL,  Boston,  rooms  for  his 

children  and  the  nurse-woman — a  rare  privi¬ 
lege,  which  people  less  used  to  domination 
would  scarcely  have  thought  of  asking,  and 
which,  on  no  account,  had  been  granted,  hut 
for  a  ooinpeasafiou  commensurate  with  the 
favour. 

The  brothers  and  sisters  funned  a  group 
which  much  interested  the  principal,  Mrs. 
Hughes.  They  appealed  silently  but  forcibly 
to  her  better  nature ;  for  she,  m  common  with 
the  great  majority,  had  /mo  natures.  'I'hc  lady 
was  a  widow  ;  she  had  been  a  mother,  but  her 
children  all  died  young.  The  silent,  unobtrusive, 
but  very  evident  sorrows,  and  the  rich  mental 
grace  of  Helen  Wise,  made  an  ineffaceable 
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impression  upon  her  mother  heart.  She  was 
a  true  wuiiiuu,  and  she  saw  in  the  sister  of 
those  boys  one  whom  it  was  her  duty  to 
strengthen  in  every  way,  that  she  might  uot  be 
crushed  in  the  trials  which  it  was  very  apparent 
she  had  to  hear. 

But  while  to  herself  the  lady  was  luuking 
this  resolution,  Helen,  in  her  own  heart,  ws.' 
awed  by  the  dignitied  manner  of  the  principal 
— was  striving  by  equal  reserve  to  guard  her¬ 
self  against  all  that  in  her  new  (lusitiun  might, 
if  suffered  to  come  in  near  enough  contact, 
dishearten  and  afllict.  Mrs.  Hughes  was  un¬ 
fortunate  in  the  impression  which  she  conveyed 
to  her  new  puiiil's  mind  ;  for  even  when  she 
smiled  her  kindliest  on  Helen,  the  young  girl 
had  no  other  thought  but  to  thank  God  that 
her  own  were  with  her  —  that  she  might  see  in 
Edwin’s  sunny  face  a  reflection  of  her  mother’s 
smile,  and  hear  in  his  voice  an  echo  of  thase 
dear  tones  wliieh  were  hushed  for  ever. 

Helen  was,  perlwps,  too  keenly  alive  to  the 
fact,  that  the  sense  of  beauty  is  by  no  means  an 
unsellish  sense— ami  that,  of  the  many  thought¬ 
less  young  creatures  who  surruunileil  lier,  very- 
few  would  care  or  tliink  to  peiietnite  beyond 
tlie  unattractive,  “  outward,  visible  form.” 
Slie  was  too  gentle,  as  well  as  quite  too  proud, 
to  wish  their  pity,  and  she  would  have  sof- 
ferod  all  tilings  from  loneliness  rather  than  ask 
f  lie  friem  ship  or  love  of  strangers.  The  curious 
glances  of  scholars  she  cuulii  bear;  fur  lier 
mother  had  long  ago  schooled  her  in  the  know¬ 
ledge,  and  her  own  sensitiveness  assured  her, 
that  she  would  never  attract  the  attention  of 
strangers  by  her  beauty,  hut,  unavoidably,  by 
her  defoniiity. 

When  the  school-duties  were  over  (it  was  a 
happy  thing  for  Iier),  she  hud  sullicieot  uceupa^ 
tioiis  to  draw  her  tliuuglits  from  self,  and  from 
the  yonng  creatures  around  her.  It  was  in 
the.se  hours  that  she  relieved  tlie  nurse  from 
her  cares,  and  either  walked  w  ith  the  children 
or  amused  them  iu  her  room. 

The  youngest  buy  was  now  seven  years  old. 
As  yet,  he  had  only  found  a  playmalo  and  com¬ 
panion,  an  (xjual  brother,  in  Jamie.  He  had 
never  yet  been  told  that  his  eider  brother’s 
words  were  ouly  echoing!,  w  hich  had  uo  mean¬ 
ing  to  him  who  uttered  them.  Ho  knew  not 
that  the  passions,  before  which  he  sometiuies 
shrunk  in  terror,  were  only  those  of  a  fiercely 
animal  nature.  He  had  yet  to  Icam  the  dread¬ 
ful  truth,  that  God,  iu  his  providence,  had  sent 
the  cliild  into  the  world  sliurn  of  intellc*t-~a 
creature  in  human  form,  w'ith  human  voice  and 
faculties,  but  without  mind.  And  Helen  dreaded 
the  day  when  Edwin  should  feel  the  shock 
which  bad  so  troubled  her,  when  they  told  her 
that  Jamie  was  an  idiot, 

Edwin  was  small  in  stature  for  hiaycare,  but 
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thosiHstic,  chivalrous  temi)cmmpnt  of  Anna, 
there  was  something  that  acted  on  the  not  chilled 
but  worn  and  saddened  nature  of  Helen  like  a 
charm :  it  was  as  a  cool  breath  of  wind  on 
a  sultr}'  August  day.  And  in  thoughtful, 
courageous,  and  sympathising  Julia,  she  found 
that  ot'ier  friend  which  she  so  needed;  a 
friend  whose  exiierience  in  the  world  had  been 
more  varied  and  extensive,  whose  perception 
was  keener  than  her  ow  n,  whose  ambition  was 
of  another  sort.  There  was  such  an  elevating, 
self-sustaining  tendency  in  her  character — her 
miud  was  of  so  pure  and  high  an  order,  and  she 
was  one  to  mightily  inlluence  feebler  or  mure 
timid  persons.  If  Helen  did  look  up  to,  and 
heartily  admire  this  new  friend,  in  turn  Julia 
Saxe  reverenced  her  gentle  companion. 

In  all  her  varied  aud  long  experience  and 
observation  of  school-girl  iriendships,  Mrs. 
Hughes  had  never  seen  anything  to  resemble 
tills,  formed  between  these  pupils;  aud  she 
encouraged  its  development  in  every  wav,  fur 
it  rejoiced  her  to  see  to  what  sort  of  minds  the 
heart  of  her  little  pet  opened  itself.  Though 
there  were  but  a  few  years’  difference  in  their 
ages,  the  young  Southerners  were  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  Helen — almost  nil  their  years  hod 
been  passed  in  schools,  and  they  had  improved 
their  talents  well.  Helen’s  abilities  were 
solid,  but  by  no  means  brilliant :  she  moved  at 
a  slow  pace  through  her  tasks,  but  all  she 
mastered  was  well  understood,  and  not  to  be 
ut  away  under  the  lock  and  key  of  memory, 
ut  to  be  used  and  put  to  advantage ;  therefore, 
though  not  the  most  promising  labourer,  | 
because  after  puttiug  her  hand  to  the  plough  | 
she  never  looked  back,  her  teachers  knew  that  i 
the  field  of  mind  she  worked  would  be  fruitful 
and  abundant. 

As  months  passed  on,  they  became  like 
children  of  one  loving  family,  bearing  each 
•ther  constantly  in  mind — thoughtful  tor  each 
•tber’s  comfurt,  assisting,  encouraging,  and 
tenderly  loving.  That  was  a  circle  into  which 
■one  were  suffered  to  intrude,  whose  perfect 
harmony  another  entrance  had  broken.  They 
were  a  company  of  orphans,  for  David  Wise 
was  as  one  dead  to  his  children — the  beautiful 
bright  Southerners,  the  mild,  ijuiet,  and  alto¬ 
gether  spiritual,  loving  Helen  Wise,  poor  Jamie, 
and  Edwin,  the  darling  aud  amusement,  the 
pupil  of  them  all. 

It  was  a  circle  which,  to  the  great  grief  of 
each  member,  was  at  the  end  of  two  years 
broken.  Anna’s  health  failed,  and  she  was 
oblind  with  her  sister  to  return  home. 

The  separation  between  Helen  and  her  friends 
was  very  grievous  to  them  all.  That  for  those 
beautiful  girls  a  happy  destiny  was  in  store 
she  could  not  doubt.  Possessed  of  wealth  and 
talents,  and  inclination  tliat  capacitated  them 
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to  be  and  to  do  all  things  in  the  right  way, 
the  prospect  opening  before  them  was  a  bright 
one.  If  life  and  health  were  given  them, 
their  genial  dispositions  would  be  sure  to  find 
all  things  joyous  in  this  fair  world.  They 
themselves,  though  they  stood  alone  in  the 
world,  knew  that  they  were  richly  blest  when 
they  parted  with  Helen  Wise,  thinking  of  the 
continual  care  aud  sorrow  . that  innst  press 
u]ion  her  always.  Yet  they  could  not  find  it 
in  their  hearts  to  jiity  her.  They  admired  and 
loved  her,  for  they  saw  a  heroine  in  that  frail 
maiden,  who,  bearing  a  heavy  cross,  could  yet 
look  up  smiling  and  reverently  to  the  face  of 
Heaven,  and  say,  without  a  sigh,  “Even  so. 
Father.”  They  had  called  her  their  dear 
sister — and  they  felt  that  she  was,  indeed,  so 
much,  when  they  kissed  her  for  the  last  time 
ere  their  long  journey. 

What  an  episode  was  that  friendship  in  the 
solemn,  noble  poem  of  the  deformed  girl’s  life  ! 

Long^after  they  were  gone,  one  thought  of 
wonder  and  of  dquSt  was  lingering  in  Helen's 
mind.  While  she  a-sisted  them  in  ]iacking 
their  things  away,  the  day  before  their  de¬ 
parture,  they  lind  shown  her  the  likeness  of 
their  mother,  saying,  ns  they  did  so,  that  they 
had  once  meant  it  should  never  lie  seen  by- 
other  than  their  eye.s — it  was  too  sacred,  too 
precious. 

( To  be  coititHueJ.) 

LACE  AND  LACE  MAKING. 

Each  of  the  lacc-making  towns  of  Belgium 
excels  in  the  production  of  one  particular  de¬ 
scription  of  lace;  in  other  words,  each  has 
what  is  technically  col'ed  its  own  /lom/.  The 
French  word  poia/,  in  the  ordinary  language  of 
I  needlework,  signifies  simply  ;  but,  in  the 
phraseology  ot  lace-making,  the  word  is  some¬ 
times  used  to  designate  the  pattern  of  the  lace, 

I  and  sometimes  the  ground  of  the  lace  itself. 

Hence  the  terms  poi/il  de  BnucelUt,  point  de 
I  Matinee,  point  de  F(denciennee,  &c.  In  Eng¬ 
land  we  distinguish  by  the  name  of  point  a 
peculiarly  rich  and  curiously  wrought  lace, 
formerly  very  fashionable.  In  this  sort  of 
lace,  the  pattern  is,  we  believe,  worked  with 
the  needle,  after  the  ground  has  been  made 
with  the  bobbins.  In  each  town  there  pre¬ 
vail  certain  modes  of  working,  and  certain 
patterns  which  have  been  transmitted  from 
motlier  to  daughter  successively  for  several 
generations.  Many  of  the  lace-workers  live 
and  die  in  the  same  houses  in  which  they  were 
born ;  aud  must  of  them  understand  and  practise 
only  the  stitches  which  their  mothers  and 
grandmothers  worked  before  them.  The  con- 
:  sequence  has  been  that  certain  point*  have 
I  bewme  unchangeably  fixed  in  particular  towns 
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•  TeT7  beautifnl  child.  His  noldc  head  was  his 
crown  of  glory — his  large,  clear  blue  eyes 
beamed  with  intelligence — and  even  in  his  sleep 
there  was  a  smile  upon  his  features  that  had 
led  one  to  imagine  he  held  in  those  hours  of 
abstraction  converse  with  angels.  Helen  felt 
almost  a  mother’s  pride  thrilling  her  heart 
when  she  looked  on  him,  and  every  day  she 
remembered  to  bow  down  in  her  thankfulness 
before  the  high  God,  to  bless  Him  that  he  hod 
suffered  those  children  to  remain  with  her. 
She  never  permitted  them  to  go  out  and  play 
among  the  other  children.  A  constant  fear  fur 
Jamie,  a  dread  lest  the  thoughtless  might  ac¬ 
quaint  Edwin  with  what  she  could  nut  bear 
that  he  should  yet  learn,  prevented  this.  She 
played  with  them,  she  amused  them,  and  the  | 
youngest  boy’s  lessons  were  always  attended  to 
under  her  own  supervision. 

That  the  sister  was  repaid  for  her  devotion  a 
thousand-fold,  I  need  not  say.  Affectioriate 
ol)edience  and  respect  were  always  yielded  hy 
Edwin ;  and  that  she  was  encouraged  to  cease-  | 
less  effort  by  the  control  she  had  already  been 
able  to  exercise  over  Jamie,  in  tbe  nniddest 
bursts  of  passion,  could  easily  lie  seen.  He 
would  become  s.lent  and  cilm  in  an  instant, 
when  she  sjiuke,  though  none  others  could  sub¬ 
due  him. 

Rut  it  was  not  after  a  day’s  or  a  month’s 
exertion  that  Helen  Wise  was  thus  rewarded. 

Many  a  time,  after  a  futile  effort  to  subdue  a 
temper  that,  without  reason  or  sense,  was  w  ild 
as  the  whirlwind,  she  could  only  weep  over  her 
inelGciencv.  Could  only  weep,  1  wiid ;  it  had 
been  a  sari  case  then  indeed!  Uh,  she  did  more! 
She  remembered  her  mother’s  counsel,  and  she 
prayed ;  and,  .at  last,  learned  the  quiet,  easy- 
way  in  which  to  master  him.  More  than  this, 
taking  advantage  of  his  extraordinary  love 
of  colours,  she  jirocured  the  most  brilliant 
pattenis,  painted  flowers  for  him  while  he 
stood  by  and  watched  her  ;  and  then,  when  he 
manifested  bis  unmeasured  delight  as  he  looked 
at  her  work,  she  undertook  to  teach  him.  Rut 
it  seemed  at  first  an  almost  fruitless  effort ; 
still,  it  was  liegun  with  a  hope  that  was  too  ' 
great  to  admit  of  speedy  demolition.  For 
months  she  continued  that  labour,  and  at  last 
it  began  to  be  successful;  Jamie’s  attention 
was  secured,  and  what  seemed  almost  like  an 
intelligent  interest  and  desire  to  learn  was 
aroused.  He  would  sit  and  listen  with  his  eyes 
to  her  Toiorless  teachings,  and  work  as  Helen 
worked,  until  his  gay  copies  almost  rivalled  her 
not  very  skilful  painting. 

Still  Helen  was  not  with  this  eonquest 
content.  Knowing  that  Jamie’s  rambling,  un¬ 
settled  nature  would  never  for  hours  togrther 
eontent  itself  with  one  occupation,  she  bought 
the  gayest  wools,  and  showed  him  how  to  hold 


the  needle,  and  to  work  with  these  in  patterns 
his  own  fancy  suggested.  Then  she  learned 
how  to  make  baskets,  that  she  might  teach  him 
again.  And  in  not  one  of  these  pious  efforts 
did  the  sister  fail.  An  unlooked-for  joy  was 
this,  for  not  only  was  the  poor  boy’s  time  now 
fully  occupied  with  tasks  that  delighted  him, 
his  passions  seemed  chained  as  by  some  spell ; 
it  war  a  spell  of  music — the  music  of  Helen’s 
gentle,  quiet,  loving  ways!  The  language  of 
her  sad,  sweet  eyes  was  as  intelligible  to  him  as 
was  that  of  her  words  to  Edwin— he  learned  to 
know  when  she  was  grieved,  when  glad — he 
I  seemed,  also,  to  feel  with  her  in  her  sorrows 
{  and  her  triumphs. 

It  was  not  possible  that  Helen  Wise  should 
live  in  Boston  for  the  four  appointed  years — it 
was  thus  lung  her  father  had  decided  they 

should  remain  at - school — without  flnding 

among  the  many  who  in  that  time  made  their 
j  home  for  months  together  at  the  seminary 
some  who  liecarae  very  near  and  dear  to  her. 

Though  the  care  of  her  brothers  awakened 
all  the  tenderness  of  her  heart,  as  well  as  the 
thoughts  and  exertions  of  her  mind,  she  needed 
another  interest  and  affection  yet ;  and  for  this 
she  found  exercise  and  life  in  two  young  girls, 
tw  in  sisters.  The  love  for  these  which  sprung 
to  active  life  was  not  that  flower  of  sudden 
birth,  that  youthful  friendship,  whose  death  is 
as  speedy  and  certain ;  it  followed  the  interest 
which  tiieir  beauty  and  mutual  devotion  to 
each  other  hud  awakened.  Helen  knew  that 
they  were  also  in  sorrow.  They  were  orphans, 
a'flew  years  older  than  herselt,  who,  on  their 
mother’s  death,  had  been  placed  in  Mrs. 
Hughes’  charge,  for  the  completion  of  their 
education. 

It  was  many  months  liefore  Helen  had 
interchanged  more  thau  a  mere  casual  word 
with  these  girls,  and  they  might  have  flnished 
the  prescribed  course  without  forming  more 
than  a  mere  formal  acquaintance  with  her,  had 
it  not  been  that  they,  attracted  by  the  shining 
virtues  of  the  little  deformed  Helen,  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  moment  in  which  they  performed 
towards  her  an  act  of  humanity,  and  the  ad¬ 
vances  which  they  made  were  gladly  received 
by  her. 

Them  was  an  astonishing  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  Julia  and  Anna  Saxe — more  thorough, 
indeed,  than  that  of  their  minds— though  in 
these  there  was  also  a  great  similarity,  the  one 
being,  as  it  were,  an  echo  or  copy  of  the  other. 
Not  an  echo,  either,  for  it  had  much  of 
individuality;  but  Julia  was  stron^r  in  con¬ 
stitution,  of  firmer  will,  and  her  intellectual 
power  was  greater  than  that  of  her  sister. 

To  Helen  Wise  they  were  dear  alike,  and, 
after  she  had  learned  them  thoroughly ,  necessary 
alike.  Inthe  wurm-hcartedness,  gencroai,en- 
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Christian  character.  Were  we  invariably  to 
adopt  in  our  intercourse  witli  each  other  those 
amiable  traits  characteristic  of  children,  instead 
of  the  ambiscuous  lanftuajte  and  studied  afficcta- 
tion  tliat  lias  become  habitual  with  too  many  of 
us,  we  should  save  ourselves  iimumcrahle  heart¬ 
burnings,  jealousies,  and  unchristian  hickcrings. 

We  should  do  well,  also,  to  imitate  the 
example  of  children  in  their  grateful  affeetion 
for,  and  generally  patient  submission  to  those 
from  whom  they  receive  most  kindness  and 
attention,  ever  referring  to  parental  authority, 
as  the  fountain  of  wisdom,  for  the  settlement  of 
their  childish  disputes.  Oreat  as  is  tlic  kind¬ 
ness  and  provident  care  of  a  parent  towards  his 
children,  infinitely  greater  is  that  of  our  heavenly 
Father  daily  exercised  over  ns.  Should  we  not, 
then,  follow  in  the  steps  of  these  tiny  monitors, 
and  cheerfully  render  to  Him  the  homage,  rever¬ 
ence,  and  clinging  affection  they  so  sweetly 
manifest  for  us?  Children  not  only  enliven  the 
homceircle  by  their  hearty  and  joyous  outbursts 
of  merriment,  but  serve  also  to  check  the  play 
of  evil  passions  within  its  hallowed  bounds. 
How  often  has  the  presence  of  a  child  prevented 
the  fierce  ebullition  of  wrath,  or  sent  the  unjust 
and  unfeeling  retort  back  unuttered,  saving 
hours  of  after-anguish  of  spirit ! 

Were  the  world  not  blessed  witli  children, 
less  resistance  would  be  made  to  vice,  and  the 
most  powerful  incentives  to  virtue  would  bo 
wanting.  Many  a  father  could  tell  of  strong 
temptation  overcome  (in  any  and  every  form) 
by  the  sweet  innocent  smile,  or  the  truthful, 
opportune  remark  of  an  ingenuous  child.  In 
many  instances  a  thought  of  “  those  dear  ones 
at  home  ”  has  saved  from  the  drinking-cup,  the 
iliee-box,  or  the  charms  of  the  courtesan.  When 
seeking  to  gratify  the  distempered  cravings  of 
his  sensual  appetites,  the  parent,  if  he  is  as  yet 
tm  the  confines  of  vice,  is  fretiuently  arrested  by 
the  thought  of  the  fearful  wickedness  he  is  com¬ 
mitting  in  setting  such  an  example  before  his 
cliiMren.  He  is  induced  to  reflect,  listens  to  the 
voice  of  conscience,  allows  the  better  feelings  of 
his  nature  to  tiiumph,  and  re-enters  the  bosom 
of  his  family,  with  a  chastened  spirit  and  a 
fervent  thanksgiving  to  the  beneficent  Father 
of  all,  who,  in  His  inscrutable  wisdom,  vouchsafed 
gifts  so  precious,  and  links  so  bright  in  the  chain 
of  love,  by  which  He  draws  our  souls  heaven¬ 
ward.  Nor  are  children  instrumental  in  re¬ 
straining  the  lords  of  creation  alone  from  the 
patlis  of  vice  and  crime.  There  have  lieen 
mothers  who  have  stood  on  the  verge  of  a  frarful 
precipice,  driven  to  desperation  by  the  gross 
neglect,  brutal  treatment,  or,  worse  than  all, 
cool  indifference  of  him  who  promised  “ever  to 
love  and  cheriBli,”  madly  contemplating  a  plunge 
either  into  the  “  silent  deep,”  or  the  dark  gulf  of 
sin  and  misery.  At  such  a  moment  tiny  arms 


I  have  been  outstretched,  and  loving  lips  heard 
lisping  the  sinijile  word,  “  Mother.”  That  word 
has  recalled  the  sorely-tried  and  tempted  soul 
to  a  sense  of  duty.  Those  wild  thoughts  are 
hushed,  her  own  mighty  wrongs  forgotten,  and 
.  the  mother  feels,  whilst  gazing  on  her  helpless 
babes,  that,  come  what  may  of  shame  or  sorrow, 
!  they  cannot  be  frtrtaken. 

I  Children  are  not  only  frequently  the  means 
of  saving  their  imrents  in  the  hour  of  tempta¬ 
tion,  but  also  of  keeping  them  out  of  the  way 
'  of  it.  The  woman  who  assiduously  strives  for 
the  mental  and  physical  comfort  of  her  family 
experiences  an  abundant  reward  in  the  sweet 
tranquillity  of  mind  enjoyed  when  the  heart  is 
I  ever  devising,  and  the  hands  executing,  kindh 
offices  for  others.  By  this  generous  activity  of 
I  mind  and  body,  the  purest  feelings  of  the  heart 
I  are  kept  in  play,  leaving  less  space  for  indul- 
I  gcnce  in  gloomy  thoughts  or  gossiping  ))ro- 
I  pcnsitics,  either  of  which  usually  lead  into 
i  temptation. 

I  tfhildrcii  are  blessings,  inasmuch  as  they 
I  break  the  monotony  of  daily-recurring  business 
I  duties.  Man  is  ever  craving  after  novelty  and 
I  changi*.  A  home  unblessed  by  children’s  merry 
voices  and  winning  smiles  is  not  nnfrc(|uenUy 
fancied  dull,  and  forsaken  for  the  more  exciting 
scenes  of  the  “  club,”  or  “  social  party,”  which 
often  lead  to  total  neglect  of  home  duties,  aad 
the  claims  of  her,  who  is  daily  and  hourly, 
I  though  perhaps  unmerited  and  unappreciated, 
I  anticipating  the  wants  and  insuring  the  com- 
I  fort  of  the  absent  one.  If  the  blessings  children 
!  bring  arc  so  numerous,  it  behoves  us  to  esteem 
a  large  family  leas  a  burden  than  a  lieneficial 
gift  from  an  all-wiso  Being  j  bringing,  it  is  true, 
I  additional  anxiety  and  Isiboar,  but  periin]iK 
exempting  ns  from  severer  trials  of  our  faith 
I  and  paticnes.  Being  ever  solicitous  to  mould 
i  our  own  tempers  and  actions  according  to  (hr 
I  “heavenly  niodel  of  humanity,”  that  we  be  not 
I  stumbling-blocks,  but  faithful  monitors  to  our 
I  children.”  Bearing  in  mind  that  if  at  the  last 
I  day  all  arc  included  when  the  Saviour  numliereth 
I  up  his  jewels,  wc  shall  not  then  think  God  gave 
ns  one  tmi  many. 

MaUIANiVE. 


SiTRLiUE  Oestcre.  —  A  pupil  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Asylum  in  D<mcnster.  a  boy  about  ten 
years  of  age,  on  being  asked,  by  signs.  “Who 
m.vde  you !"  im'  ovcred  his  head,  assumed  a  reve¬ 
rent  expression  of  countenance,  and  with  his 
open  hand  pointed  upwards.  There  was  a  simple 
I  grandeur  in  the  act  never  to  be  deseribcsl  or  tiir- 
I  gotten  —  a  mental  acknowledgment  which  no 
I  words  could  liave  more  emphatically  conveyed. 

I  PaacTiCAL  Satire.  —  During  the  joint-stock 
I  mania  of  1H12,  a  wag  advertised  a  company  for 
I  draining  the  Red  Sea,  and  recovering  She 
I  valuables  dropped  therein  by  the  children  ol 
I  Israel  in  their  passage,  and  the  Egyptians  in 
their  pursuit. 
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or  distrieU.  Fuhion  hai  aisigned  to  each  its  I 
partienlar  {dim  and  purpose ;  for  example ; 
the  point  do  Malinrt  (Mechlin  lace)  is  used 
chiedv  for  trimminfr  nignt-dresses,  pillow-cases,  . 
eoserlcts,  &c. ;  the  point  de  Valeneiennet  ' 
(Valenciennes  lace)  is  employed  for  ordinary 
wear  or  negUgee ;  but  the  more  rich  and  costly  . 
point  de  Bmxetlet  (Brussels  lace)  is  reserved 
for  bridal  and  ball  dresses,  and  for  the  robes  of 
queens  and  courtly  ladies. 

As  the  different  sorts  of  lace,  from  the  . 
narrowest  and  plainest  to  the  broadest  and 
richest,  are  innumeraUe,  so  the  division  of 
labour  among  the  lace-workers  is  infinite.  In 
the  towns  of  Belgium  there  are  as  many  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  lace-workers  as  there  are  varieties  | 
of  spiders  in  nature.  It  is  not  thereCore  snr-  i 
prising  that,  in  the  set  eral  departments  of  this  : 
nraucii  of  industry,  there  arc  as  many  tech-  ' 
nical  terras  and  phrases  as  would  make  up  a  j 
small  dictionary.  In  their  origin  these  ex-  i 
preasions  were  all  Flemish  ;  but  French  Iteing 
the  language  now  spoken  in  Belgium,  they 
have  bwn  translated  into  French,  and  the 
designations  applied  to  some  of  the  principal 
classifications  of  the  workwomen.  Those  who 
make  only  the  ground  are  called  Drocieientee. 
The  design  or  pattern  which  adorns  this  ground 
is  distinguish^  by  the  general  term,  “The 
Flowers,”  though  it  will  be  difficult  to  guess 
what  flowers  are  intended  to  be  portrayed  by 
the  fantastic  arabewiues  of  these  lace-pattems. 
In  Brussels  the  ornaments  or  flowers  are  made 
separately,  and  afterwards  worked  into  the 
laee-gmnnd;  in  other  places,  the  ground  and 
the  patterns  are  worked  conjointly.  The 
PUdleeteet  are  those  who  work  the  flowers  ' 
separately;  tiiAi\ieFaiteH»ei  de  point  at  aiguille  ■ 
work  the  figures  and  the  ground  together.  The  i 
Striqneuee  is  the  worker  who  attaches  the 
flowers  to  the  ground.  Tlie  Fanente  irorks  ' 
her  figures  by  piercing  holes  or  cutting  out  j 
pieces  of  the  ground.  | 

The  spinning  of  the  fine  thread  used  for  : 
laee-making  in  the  Netherlands  is  an  operation  ! 
demanding  so  high  a  degree  of  minute  care  ; 
and  vigilant  attention,  that  it  is  impossible  it  ' 
can  ever  be  taken  from  human  hands  by  ma-  | 
chincry.  None  but  Belgian  fingers  are  skilled 
in  this  art.  The  very  finest  sort  of  this  thread 
is  made  in  Brussels,  in  damp,  under-ground 
eellars ;  for  it  is  so  extremely  delicate  that  it 
is  liable  to  break  by  contact  with  the  dry  air 
above  ground ;  and  it  is  obtained  in  good  con¬ 
dition  only  when  made  and  kept  in  a  humid 
subterraneous  atmosphere.  There  are  numbers 
of  old  Belgian  thread-makers  who,  like  spiders, 
have  passed  the  best  part  of  their  lives  spinning 
in  eellars.  This  sort  of  occupation  naturally  has 
an  injurious  effect  on  their  health,  and  therefore, 
to  induce  people  to  follow  it,  they  are  highly  paid. 
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The  Essays  we  have  this  month  received  on  the 
subject,  “  Children,  what  lessons  they  teach,  and 
wliat  blessings  they  bring,’’  are  numerous,  nnd  ot 
tlie  number  many  are  good.  We  must  warn  our 
fair  eompetitors,  liowerer,  that  some  excellent 
papers,  which  stand  well  for  the  prize,  are  placed 
beyond  consider.ition  by  tlieir  extreme  brieftiess. 
We  must  again  announee  that  no  Essay  is  accept¬ 
able  that  falls  short  of  one  p.age  of  print,  or  exceeds 
four.  Among  the  writars  of  these  very  short  yet 
good  papers  wefind  FsNNT.nEaTHa, Theta, and 
Anxie  Haevet.  a.  C.,  who  carried  off  the  prize 
by  her  exi-ellent  paper  on  “Woman's  Rights,” 
writes  not  so  well  this  month:  except  far  the 
masculine  ciiamcterof  the  style,  we  should  hardly 
have  recognised  her.  Lbhasi  has  weakened  her 
good  remarks  by  too  copious  a  dilution  from  the 
tiathos  of  Martin  Tupper.  The  Essay  of  Claea 
Maesuah  does  her  great  credit,  especially  for  its 
thougiitfiilnessand  reiigioas  feeling;  butthedull, 
heavy,  monotonous  tone  which,  unhappily,  and 
quite  unnecessarily,  pervades  the  religious  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  present  day,  infects  her  style,  and 
blunts  tlie  excellence  of  her  matter.  KtTTT 
Clover’s  Essay  is  good;  witli  care, a  little  more 
thought,  a  little  more  repose  of  style,  she  would 
write  a  very  acceptable  paper.  Favxt  M.  B,’s 
Es.say  arrived  too  late  for  consider.ition.  Of  A. 
DE  S.  M.,  and;BESsiE  (Taunton),  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  they  have  won  certificates  of  Merit.  But 
we  mud  remind  these  ladies  that  they  have  not 
favoured  ns  with  their  address.  To  Maeiarne. 
whose  iwper  here  follows,  the  prize  is  owanied. 


CHILDREN: 

WHAT  LESSONS  THEY  TEACH,  AND  WHAT 
BLESSINGS  THEY  BRING. 

CillLDKE?!  arc  at  once  a  source  of  ceaseleas 
anxiety  and  pleasure.  They  increase  the 
troubles  and  cares  of  life  immensely ;  but  they 
shed  brighter  beams  of  light  and  love  around 
our  hearths  and  homes  than  aught  else  of  earth. 

The  constant  exercise  of  watchfulness  and 
self-control  requisite  to  shield  them  from  danger 
and  guide  tlieir  minds  aright,  is  productive  of 
results  greatly  beneficial  to  ourselves — greater 
perhiqis  than  we  imagine.  They  keep  alive  the 
kindly  s™pathies  of  the  heart — too  often 
blunti^  by  the  evil  influences  of  the  world — 
without  which  earth  would  indeed  be  an  un¬ 
lovely  place.  They  give  vigour  to  every  virtuous 
impulse,  and  frequently  rouse  the  soul  from 
apathy  to  energetic  action.  The  lessons  they 
teach  are  many  and  valuable,  not  the  leant 
of  which  are  simplicity,  truth,  and  candour. 
Wise  are  tliey  who  humble  tbemseives  to  learn 
from  babes  these  essential  attributes  of  the 
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The  pHysanne’a  dresui  consists  of  a  large  flat 
straw  hat,  decorated  round  the  crown  with 
four  large  bows  of  ribbons  of  different  colours, 
and  also  a  bunch  of  flowers ;  the  hair,  which 
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SWITZERLAND. 

The  dress  of  the  Swiss  peasantry’  is  admired 
by  all  who  visit  their  country.  It  varies  con¬ 
siderably  in  most  of  the  cantons,  and  each 
separate  district  is  easily  distinguished  by  the 
colour  and  shape  of  the  garments  worn  by  its 
inhabitants.  Laws  relating  to  dress  have,  how¬ 
ever,  been  found  necessary,  even  among  these 
simple  people,  to  restrain  a  wanton  extrava¬ 
gance  and  luxury  of  attire,  which  spread  so 
rapidly  v\  hen  once  allowed  a  free  indulgence. 

The  dress  of  the  higher  ranks  is  usuuly  very 
plain.  Black  is  the  colour  invariably  worn  fur 
full  dress.  On  Sundays  the  women  dress  in 
black  in  the  morning,  and  in  colours  in  the 
evening.  In  the  arrangement  of  their  hair, 
they  follow  the  French  modes. 

Of  all  the  numerous  costumes  seen  in  this 
country,  that  of  the  canton  of  Berne  is  the 
most  admired.  Tlie  men  wear  immense  broad- 
brimmed  straw  hats,  brown  jackets,  and  large 
breeches.  The  women  plait  their  hair  in  long 
tresses  with  ribbons,  and  let  it  hang  down  their 
backs.  They  have  a  very  becoming  straw  hat, 
a  jacket  without  sleeves,  a  black  or  blue  petti¬ 
coat,  edged  with  red  or  white,  red  stockings 
with  black  clocks,  and  no  heels  to  their  shoes. 
The  shift,  or  under-garment,  has  short,  full 
sleeves,  and  reaches  to  the  throat,  where  it  is 
fastened  w  ith  a  broad  black  collar  ornamented 
with  red :  they  frequently  have  silver  orna¬ 
ments  passed  Mtween  the  shoulders  and  under 
the  arms.  On  /ftedays  they  often  wear  a  black 


is  drawn  back  from  the  forehead,  fulls  behind 
in  two  long  braids.  The  jnpe  is  exceedingly 
short — sometimes  even  the  garter  is  visible ;  it 
is  usuaUy  of  two,  but  not  uufrequently  of  three 
colours,  and  very  full.  The  chemise,  or  under¬ 
garment,  reaches  to  the  throat,  and  has  fuU, 
round  sleeves.  The  bodice  of  the  jupe  is  so 
covered  with  lace,  embroidery,  chains,  and 
buttons  of  brass  and  silver,  that  the  real 
material  of  which  it  is  composed  is  scarcely 
perceptible.  Frequently,  too,  the  throat  is 
surrounded  with  a  broad  frill,  lying  flat  upon 
the  bosom,  not  unlike  the  bands  worn  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  stockings 
are  always  white  and  fine,  and  the  shoes  neat. 
(Fig.  2.) 

The  women  of  Soleure  are  distinguished  by 
a  neat  and  elegant  straw  bat,  fastened  on  to  the 
head  with  a  frill  of  black  lace.  Their  hair  is 
curled  in  front,  and  they  frequently  have  a 
black  handkerchief  round  the  throat ;  a  black 
petticoat,  a  green  and  scarlet  bodice,  and  scarlet 
ribbons  in  their  slices.  The  upper  jupe  is  often 
black,  with  a  red  border  round  the  bottom ;  it 
just  reaches  to  the  knees,  and  below  it  are  seen 
about  two  inches  of  a  white  under-petticoat, 
edged  with  pink.  The  white  stockings  are 
gartered  with  coloured  ribbons,  with  long  ends ; 
the  sleeves  of  the  shift  are  full,  and  cover  the 


lace  cap,  of  large  size,  almost  like  a  fan,  tied 
under  the  chin  (fig.  1),  and  long  green  gloves. 

Tlie  costume  of  the  canton  of  Lucerne  is 
described  as  extremely  becoming  for  the  young, 
to  whom  the  gay  colours  of  which  it  is  com¬ 
posed  impart  a  charm  of  appropriate  interest. 
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armi  to  the  elbows.  A  larj^e  white  muslin  cap, 
with  a  plaited  border,  is  often  worn. 

Near  Bile,  the  only  head-dress  is  a  frill  of 
black  lace,  pinned  into  the  plait  of  hair  which 
surronnds  the  head.  The  ]ictticoats  are  lonfrcr, 
and  of  a  dark  colour,  with  a  gaily-strii>cd  bodice 
and  handkerchief. 

In  the  Orisons,  the  paysannes  wear  becoming 
block  lace  caps,  which  arc  pointed  upon  the 


forehead,  but  allow  the  hair  on  the  temples  to 
be  seen,  and  are  tied  under  the  chin.  They 
often  have  red  stockings  with  white  clocks,  an 
orange  bodice  laced  with  green  over  a  blue 
stomacher,  a  purple  cloth  pettimat  bordered 
with  green,  a  striped  handkerchief  and  apron, 
and  long  white  sleeves. 

In  Zurich,  a  white  chemisette,  which  meets 
the  bodice,  and  is  finished  at  the  throat  with 
a  frill,  and  the  sleeves  of  which  form  three 
large  puffs,  is  worn ;  the  hair,  which  is  plaited, 
hangs  down  the  back,  nnd  has  black  lace  en¬ 
twined  with  it. 

In  the  small  canton  of  St.  Grail,  the  bead  is 
frequently  uncovered,  the  hair  being  made  into 
one  large  plait  on  the  hack  of  the  head,  and 
adorned  with  long  gold  or  silver  pins.  Un 
Sundays,  a  pretty  little  cap  made  of  white 
muslin,  lined  with  green  silk  and  with  a  small 
crimson  crown,  is  tre<|uently  worn ;  it  has  a 
neat  and  becoming  appearance.  The  hair  is 
arranged  quite  flat  upon  the  temples,  nnd  very 
little  of  it  is  allowed  to  be  seen.  The  top  of 
the  chemise  is  often  finished  round  the  neck 
with  a  full  frill,  not  unlike  a  ruff.  On  ^ele 
days  a  neat  little  short  jacket  is  worn ;  it  is 
quite  open  in  front,  so  as  to  show  the  sf  oumcher, 
and  is  uordered  with  coloured  ribbons.  (Fig.  3.) 

In  Uri,  the  hair  is  worn  iu  ringlets,  and  a 
pretty  little  straw  hat,  decked  with  bows  of 
coloured  ribbons,  is  coquettishly  perched  on 
one  side  of  the  head.  The  striped  petticoats 
are  long,  the  bodice  without  a  stomacher,  and 


adorned  with  a  silver  chain,  the  stockings 
scarlet,  and  large  buckles  in  the  shoes. 

In  Unterwulden,  the  hair  is  dr.uvn  back  from 
the  forehead,  leaving  it  quite  bare ;  behind,  it 
is  formed  into  a  broad  plait,  adorned  with 
several  gold  pins,  that  stand  round  the  head 
like  stars.  The  rest  of  the  dress  resembles  that 
in  most  of  the  other  cantons. 

In  Appensell,  the  laidice  boasts  every  variety 
of  colour,  and  the  petticoat  is  generally  bright 
scarlet,  with  white  stockings  and  black  shoes. 
Beneath  the  stomacher  iind  bodice  is  a  kind  of 
I  brown  vest,  fastened  round  the  throat  with  a 
necklace.  The  hair  hangs  iu  small  curls  on 
the  temples  and  neck,  and  a  cap  of  black 
velvet  adorns  the  head ;  the  crown  fits  quite 
tight,  and  two  black  lace  wings  rise  from  the 
sides,  and  are  supported  by  a  crimson  ribbon 
passr^d  through  them.  (Fig.  4.) 

In  Zug,  the  hair  is  curled  in  front,  and  a 
large  straw  hat  is  placed  on  the  tup  of  the  head. 
A  large  white  frill  lies  flat  over  the  bosom,  nnd 
the  petticoat  is  frequently  black  for  half  its 
length,  while  the  other  half  is  blue  or  red  ;  the 
stockings  are  coloured,  and  the  liodicc  gaily 
embroidered. 

In  Fribourg,  the  bodice  is  replaced  by  a  long 
apron  of  white  linen,  which  covers  the  front 
of  the  body  of  the  dress ;  the  petticoat  is  very 
long,  the  sleeves  white,  and  above  the  tup  of  the 
apron  is  seen  a  black  and  scarlet  ucckcloth. 


with  a  rosette  in  front.  The  hair  is  arranged 
in  two  plaits  down  the  sides  of  the  face,  and  tho 
head  is  covered  with  a  large  straw  hat,  trimmed 
with  black  velvet. 

Near  Thurgovia,  the  paysanne’s  cap  is  very 
simple,  being  a  tight  caul  of  coloured  silk,  witli 
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n  frill  of  black  laoc  round  it ;  th«  hair  is  curled.  1 
The  little  brown  jacket,  with  its  blue  stomacher 
and  yellow  bodice  laced  with  scarlet,  has  a  very 
pretty  effect,  which  is  increased  by  a  yellow  i 
petticoat  and  a  red  tout  jupe,  bordered  with 
black  or  green. 

At  Tessin,  a  long  brown  irrent-coat  is  fre¬ 
quently  worn  by  the  women ;  the  broad-brimmed 
imt  is  tied  on  with  a  coloured  handkerchief,  the 
petticoat  is  ornamented  with  fringe,  and  not  I 
uafrequently  the  paysannes  are  seen  with  bare  { 
fret  and  ankles.  | 

AtOberhasli,  straw  hats  are  worn,  with  very  : 
long  petticoats,  shoes  trimnted  with  scarlet,  gay 
tmdioes,  and  coloured  aprons. 

In  the  Valais,  the  usual  mixture  of  gay 
f'olours  is  seen  in  the  costume,  but  tbe  petticoat 
is  larger  than  in  most  of  the  other  cantons  ;  | 
while  the  neat  white  sleeves,  which  are  lull  | 
and  short,  and  the  snow-white  stockings  and  ! 
black  shoes,  give  a  picturesque  appearance  to  { 
the  dress,  wliich  is  heightened  by  the  curiously-  | 
shaped  little  straw  hat,  decorated  with  flowers  j 
and  ribbons,  and  placed  so  as  to  show  a  broad 
^lait  of  the  hair  which  peeps  from  beneath  it. 
iSomelimes  the  hat  is  nearly  as  flat  as  a  plate, 
sarrounded  with  bows  of  riblmn  and  edged  with 
Idack  velvet. 

At  Neufchatel  and  Geneva,  probably  from 
the  visits  of  numerous  foreigners,  the  paysannes 
linve  abandoned  their  national  costume,  and 
generally  appear  in  gowns,  caps,  and  shawls 
of  a  Freuch  make. 

In  the  Pays  de  Vaux,  the  bodice  is  worn 
witliout  astomaoher;  itis  often  green,  the  jupe 
striped  in  white,  scarlet,  and  blue,  the  apron  of 
snowy  linen,  fastened  with  a  pink  ribbon,  and 
a  pink  fiche  over  the  neck  completes  the  dress. 
The  large  straw  hat  is  placed  on  one  side,  and 
within  it  is  a  cap  of  black  lace,  which  sets  off 
the  complexion  most  becomingly.  The  crown 
of  the  hat  is  curiously  shaped. 

Near  Gouggisberg,  the  head  is  adorned  with 
a  coloured  handkerchief,  twisted  round  it  like  a 
turban.  The  little  black  jnpe,  bordered  with 
scarlet,  does  not  reach  to  the  knees,  which  are 
uncovered,  tbe  stockings  being  gartered  below 
them.  The  shoes  have  large  r^  rosettes,  the 
Ixrdice  is  scarlet ;  above  it  the  chemise  reaches 
to  the  throat,  where  it  is  fa.ntened  with  a  black 
and  scarlet  collar ;  over  this  is  worn  a  brown 
jacket,  with  long  sleeves,  and  a  white  apron. 

THE  MYSTERIES  OF  A  FLOWER. 

Flow£KS  have  been  called  the  stars  of  the 
earth  ;  and  certainly,  when  we  examine  those 
beantiful  creations,  and  discover  them,  analysing 
the  sunbeam  and  sending  back  to  the  eye  the 
full  luxury  of  coloured  light,  we  must  confess 
there  is  more  real  appropriateness  in  the  term 


than  even  the  poet  who  conceived  the  delicate 
thought  imagined.  The  flowers,  and,  indeed, 
those  far  inferior  forms  of  organic  vrmtable 
life  which  never  flower,  are  direct  depenuencies 
on  the  solar  rays.  Through  every  stage  of 
existence  they  are  excited  by  those  subtle  agen¬ 
cies  which  are  gathered  together  iu  the  sun¬ 
beam;  and  to  these  influences  we  may  trace 
all  that  beauty  of  development  which  prevails 
throughout  tlic  vegetable  world.  How  few 
tliere  are  of  even  those  refined  minds  to  whom 
flowers  arc  more  than  a  symmetric  arrangemeut 
of  petals  harmonioutly  aoloured,  who  think  of 
the  secret  agencies  for  ever  exciting  the  life 
which  is  within  their  cells,  to  produce  the 
organised  structure  I — who  reflect  on  the  deep 
yet  divine  philosophy  which  may  be  read  in 
every  leaf — those  tongues  in  trees,  which  tell 
us  of  Eternal  goodness  and  order ! 

The  flower  is  regarded  as  the  full  develop¬ 
ment  of  vegetable  growth ;  and  the  eousideration 
of  its  mysteries  naturally  involves  a  careful 
examination  of  the  life  of  a  plant,  from  the 
seed  placed  in  the  soil  to  its  full  maturity, 
whether  it  be  as  herb  or  tree. 

For  the  perfect  understanding  of  the  physical 
conditions  under  which  vegetable  life  is  carried 
on,  it  is  necessary  to  appreciate,  in  its  fulness, 
the  value  of  the  term  growth.  It  has  been  said 
tlmt  stones  grow — that  the  formation  of  crystals 
was  an  analogous  process  to  tbe  formation  of 
a  leaf;  oud  this  impression  has  appeared  to  be 
somewlutt  confirmed  by  witnessing  the  variety 
of  arborescent  forms  into  which  solidifying 
waters  pass,  when  the  external  cold  spreads  it 
as  ice  over  our  window-panes.  This  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  great  error ;  stones  do  not  grow — there 
is  no  analogy  even  Iretwecn  the  formation  of  a 
crystal  and  the  growth  of  a  leaf.  All  inorganic 
masses  increase  in  size  only  by  the  accretion 
of  particles — layer  upon  layer,  without  any 
chemical  change  taking  place  as  an  essentiality. 
The  son  may  shine  for  ages  upon  a  stone  with¬ 
out  quickemng  it  into  life,  channng  its  consti¬ 
tution,  or  adding  to  its  mass.  Organic  matter 
consists  of  arrangements  of  cells  or  sacks,  and 
the  increase  in  size  is  due  to  the  absorption  of 
gaseous  mat  ter,  through  the  fine  tissue  of  which 
they  are  composed.  The  gas — a  compound  of 
carbon  and  oxygen — is  decomposed  by  the 
excitement  produced  by  light ;  and  the  solid 
matter  thus  obtained  is  employed  in  building  a 
new  caU,  or  producing  actual  growth — a  tnie 
functioa  of  life,  iu  all  the  processes  of  which 
matter  is  constantly  undergoing  chemical 
change. 

Without  dwelling  upon  the  processes  which 
take  place  in  the  lower  forms  of  vemtable  life, 
the  purposes  of  this  essay  vhll  be  fully  answered 
by  t^ing  an  example  from  amongst  the  higher 
I  class  of  plants,  and  examining  its  conditions. 
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Tlicsc  are  two  well-marked  stages  in  the  life 
of  a  plant :  germination  and  vegetation  are 
exerted  under  different  conditions ;  the  time  of 
flowering  .arrives,  and  another  change  occurs, 
the  processes  of  forming  the  alkaline  and  acid 
juices,  of  producing  the  oil,  wax,  and  resin,  and 
of  secreting  those  nitrogenous  compounds  ; 
which  are  found  in  the  seed,  arc  in  full  activity,  i 
Carbonic  acid  is  now  evolved  and  oxygen  is  j 
retained ;  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  are  also  ’ 
forced,  as  it  were,  into  combination  with  the  ^ 
oxygen  and  carbon,  and  altogether  new  and  | 
more  complicated  operations  are  iu  activity.  I 

Such  are  the  phenomena  of  vegetable  life 
which  the  researches  of  our  philosophers  have 
developed.  This  curious  order,  this  regular  ] 
progression,  showing  itself  at  well-marked  . 
epochs,  is  now  known  to  be  dependent  upon  I 
solar  influences ;  the 

Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate 

works  its  mysterious  wonners  on  every  organic 
form.  Much  is  still  involved  in  mystery  ;  but  ; 
to  the  call  of  science  some  sininge  truths  have 
been  made  munife.'t  to  man,  and  of  some  of  ^ 
these  the  phenomena  must  now  lie  explained. 

Germination  is  a  chemical  change  which 
takes  ploee  most  readily  in  darkness ;  vegetable 
growth  is  due  to  the  secretion  of  carbon  under 
the  agency  of  light ;  and  the  processes  of 
JloriatioH  are  shown  to  involve  some  new  and 
compound  operations ;  these  three  states  must 
be  distinctly  appreciated. 

The  sunbeam  comes  to  us  as  a  flood  of  pellucid 
light,  usually  colonrless;  if  ne  disturb  this 
white  beam,  as  by  compelling  it  to  passthrough 
a  triangular  piece  of  glass,  we  break  it  up  into 
coloured  bands  which  we  will  call  the  r^cfrstsi, 
in  which  we  have  such  an  order  of  chromatic 
rays  as  are  seen  in  the  rainbow  of  a  summer  ! 
shower.  These  coloured  rays  are  now  known 
to  be  the  sources  of  all  the  tints  by  which  | 
Nature  adorns  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  art  ' 
imitates  in  its  desire  to  create  the  beautiful.  : 
These  coloured  bands  have  not  the  same  Inmi-  | 
natiiig  power,  nor  do  they  possess  the  same  ^ 
heat-giving  property.  The  vellow  rays  give  ' 
the  most  light;  the  red  rays  liave  the  function 
of  heat  in  the  highest  degree. 

Thus,  associated  in  the  sunbeam,  we  have  light 
prodneing  all  the  blessings  of  vision,  and  throw¬ 
ing  the  veil  of  colour  over  all  things —Aen/, 
maintaining  that  temperature  over  our  globe 
which  it  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  living  or¬ 
ganisms— and  a  third  principle,  called  actihirm, 
by  wliich  tlic  chemical  changes  alluded  to  are 
effected.  We  possess  the  power,  by  the  u*e  of 
coloured  media,  of  separating  these  principles 
from  each  other,  and  of  analysing  their  effects.  i 
A  yellow  glass  aiUows  light  to  pass  through  it  I 
most  freely,  but  it  obstructs  acHaitm  almost  | 


entirely;  a  deep-blue  glass,  on  the  contraiy, 
prevents  the  permeation  of  light,  but  it  offers 
no  interruption  to  the  actinic,  or  chemical  rays ; 
a  red  glass,  again,  ruts  off  most  of  the  rays, 
except  those  of  peculiarly  hent-giving  power. 

With  this  knowledge,  wc  proceed  in  our 
experiments,  and  learn  some  of  the  mysteries  of 
nature's  chemistry.  If,  above  the  soil  in  which 
the  seed  is  placed,  we  fix  a  deep  pure  yellow 
glass,  the  cfiemic^  change  which  marks  germi¬ 
nation  is  prevented ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  wc 
employ  a  blue  one,  it  is  greatly  accelerated ; 
seeds,  indeed,  placed  beneath  the  soil,  covered 
with  a  cobalt  blue  finger-glass,  will  germinate 
many  days  sooner  than  such  as  may  be  exposed 
to  the  ordinary  influences  of  sunshine :  this 
proves  the  necessity  of  the  principle  actinism 
to  this  first  stage  of  vegetable  life.  Plants, 
however,  made  to  grow  under  the  influences  of 
such  blue  media,  present  much  the  same  cen- 
ditions  as  those  which  are  reared  in  the  dark ; 
they  arc  succulent  instead  of  woody,  snd  have 
yellow  leaves  aud  while  stalks;  indeed,  the 
formation  of  leaves  is  prevented,  and  all  the 
vital  energy  of  the  iilunt  is  exerted  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  stalk.  The  ehemical  principle  of 
the  sun's  rays  alone  is  not  therefore  sufficient ; 
remove  the  plant  to  the  influence  of  light,  as 
separated  from  actinism,  by  the  action  of  yellow 
media,  and  wood  is  formed  abundantly ;  the 
plant  grows  most  healthfully,  and  the  leaves 
assume  that  dark  green  which  belongs  to 
tropical  climes  or  to  our  most  brilliant  sum¬ 
mers.  AVhen  the  subject  of  our  exi>eriment  is 
brought  under  the  influence  of  a  red  glass,  the 
whole  process  of  floriation  and  the  perfection 
of  the  seed  is  accomplished. 

Careful  and  long-continued  observations  have 
proved  that  in  the  spring,  when  the  process  of 
germination  is  most  active,  the  chemical  rays 
are  tbe  most  abundant  in  the  sunbeam.  As 
the  summer  advances,  light,  relatively  to  the 
other  forces,  is  largely  increased  ;  at  this  season, 
the  trees  of  the  forest,  the  herb  of  the  valley, 
and  the  cultivated  plants  which  adorn  our 
dwellings,  are  all  alike  adding  to  their  wood. 
Autumn  comes  on,  and  then  heat,  so  necessary 
for  ripening  gtrain,  is  found  to  exist  in  consider¬ 
able  excess.  It  it  curious,  too,  that  the  autum¬ 
nal  heat  has  properties  peculiarly  its  ovm — so. 
decidedly  distinguished  from  tbe  ordinary  heat 
that  Sir  John  Ilerschel  and  Mrs.  Somerville 
have  adopted  a  term  to  distinguish  it.  The 
peculiar  hrowuing  or  scorching  niys  of  autumn 
are  called  the  parathermic  rays :  they  possess  a 
remarkable  chemical  action  added  to  their 
calorific  or  heating  one ;  and  to  this  are  due 
those  complicated  phenomena  already  briefly 
described. 

Such  is  the  rapid  sketch  of  the  mysteries  of 
a  flower. 
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from  the  germination  of  the  seed  to  the  full 
development  of  the  flower — rich  in  form,  colour, 
;iud  odour. 

In  the  seed-cell  we  find,  by  minute  exami¬ 
nation,  the  embryo  of  the  futuro  plant  carefully 
preaerved  in  its  envelope  of  starch  and  gluten. 
The  investigations  wliich  have  been  carried  on 
upon  the  vitality  of  seeds  appear  to  prove  that, 
under  favourable  conditions,  this  life-genn  may 
be  maintained  for  centuries.  Grains  of  wheat 
which  had  been  found  in  tlic  hands  of  an 
Egyptian  mummy  germinated  and  grew ;  tliese 
^aius  were  produced,  in  all  probability,  more 
than  three  thousand  years  since ;  they  had 
been  placed,  at  her  burial,  in  the  hands  of  a 
priestess  of  Isis,  and  in  the  deep  repose  of  the 
Egyptian  catacomb  were  preserved  to  tell  us, 
in  the  eigliteenth  century,  the  story  of  that 
wheat  which  Joseph  sold  to  his  brethren. 

'The  process  of  germination  is  essentially  a 
chemical  one.  The  seed  is  placed  in  the  soil, 
exclurkd  from  the  liglit,  suppUed  with  a  due 
t|uantity  of  moisture,  and  maintained  at  a  certain 
ten^rature,  which  must  be  almve  that  at 
w  hich  water  freezes  ;  air  must  have  free  access 
to  the  seed,  which,  if  placed  so  deep  in  the  soil 
as  to  prevent  the  permeation  of  the  atmosphere, 
never  germinates.  Under  favourable  circum¬ 
stances,  thelife-quickeniug processes  begin ;  the 
starch,  which  is  a  compound  of  carbon  and 
oxygen,  is  converted  into  sugar  by  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  another  equivalent  of  oxygen  from  the 
air;  aud  we  have  an  evident  proof  of  this 
change  in  the  sweetness  which  most  seeds 
acquire  in  the  process,  the  most  familiar  ex- 
iunple  of  which  we  have  in  the  conversion  of 
barley  into  malt.  The  sugar  thus  formed  fur¬ 
nishes  the  food  to  the  now  living  creatiou, 
which,  in  a  short  pcriixl,  shoots  its  first  leaves 
above  the  soil ;  and  these,  which,  rising  from 
their  dark  chambers,  are  white,  quickly  becsime 
green  under  tbe  operation  of  light. 

In  the  poce.s3  of  germination,  a  species  of 
slow  combustion  takes  place,  and — as  in  the 
chemical  processes  of  animal  life  aud  in  those 
of  active  ignition — carbonic  acid  gas,  composed 
of  oxygen  and  charcoal,  or  carbon,  is  evolved. 
Thus,  by  a  mystery  which  our  science  does  not 
enable  us  to  reach,  the  spark  of  life  is  kindled 
— life  commences  its  work — the  plant  grows. 
The  first  conditions  of  vegetable  growth  are, 
therefore,  singularly  similar  to  those  which  are 
found  to  prevail  in  the  animal  economy.  The 
leaf-bud  is  no  sooner  above  the  soil  than  a  new 
set  of  conditions  begin ;  the  plant  takes  car¬ 
bonic  acid  from  the  atmusphere,  and  having, 
in  virtue  of  its  vitality,  by  the  agency  of  lumi¬ 
nous  power,  decompo^  this  gas,  it  retains  the 
narbon,  and  pours  forth  the  oxygen  to  the  air. 
T'his  process  is  stated  to  be  a  function  of 
vitality;  but,  as  this  has  been  variously  de¬ 


scribed  by  diflerent  authors,  it  is  important  to 
describe  what  does  really  take  place. 

The  plant  absorbs  carbuuic  acid  from  the 
atmosphere  through  the  under  surfaces  of  the 
.  leaves,  and  the  whole  of  the  bark ;  it  at  tlie 
I  same  time  derives  an  nilditional  portion  from 
I  the  moisture  which  is  taken  up  by  the  routs, 

!  and  conveyed  “to  the  topmost  twig”  by  the 
'  force  of  capillary  attraction,  and  another  power 
;  called  endoimosh,  which  is  exerted  in  a  most 
!  striking  manner  by  living  organic  tissues. 

Tliis  mysterious  force  is  shown  by  covering 
!  spirits  of  wine  and  some  water  in  a  wine-glass 
i  with  a  piece  of  bladder;  the  water  will  escape, 

I  leaving  the  strung  spirit  behind. 

Independently  of  the  action  of  light,  the 
plant  may  be  regarded  as  a  mere  machine ;  the 
fluids  and  gases  w  hich  it  absorbs  pass  off  in  a 
condition  but  very  little  changed — just  as  water 
would  strain  through  a  sponge  or  a  porous 
stone.  Tbe  consequence  of  this  is  the  blanch¬ 
ing  or  etiolation  of  the  ylaut,  whicli  we  produce 
by  our  artificial  treatment  of  celery  and  sea- 
kail — the  formation  of  the  carbonaceous  com¬ 
pound  culled  cMorophuU,  which  is  the  greeu 
colouring-matter  ol  the  leaves,  being  entirely 
checked  in  darkness.  If  such  a  plant  is  brought 
into  the  light,  its  dormant  puw  ers  are  aw  akeued, 
and,  instead  of  being  little  other  than  a  sponge 
I  through  which  fluids  circulate,  it  exerts  most 
;  remarkable  chemical  powers :  tbe  carbonic  acid 
i  of  the  air  and  water  is  decomposed ;  its  char- 
I  coal  is  retained  to  add  to  the  wood  of  the  plant, 

I  and  the  oxygen  is  set  free  again  to  the  atmo- 
i  sphere.  In  this  process  is  exhibited  one  of  the 
:  must  beautiful  illustrations  of  the  harmony 
j  which  prevails  through  all  the  great  phenomena 
{  of  nature — the  mutual  dependence  of  the  vege- 
j  table  and  animal  kingdoms. 

I  In  the  animal  economy  there  is  a  cunstant 
production  of  carbonic  acid ;  and  the  beautiful 
I  vegetable  kingdom,  spread  over  the  earth  in 
such  infinite  variety,  requires  this  carbonic  acid 
for  its  support.  Constantly  removing  from  the 
air  the  pt^micious  agent  produced  by  tbe  animal 
world,  and  giving  back  that  oxygen  which  is 
required  as  the  life-quickening  element  by  the 
animal  races,  the  balance  is  constantly  main¬ 
tained  by  the  phenomena  of  vegetable  growth. 

The  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  is  di¬ 
rectly  dependent  upon  luminous  agency  :  from 
tbe  impact  of  the  earliest  morning  ray  to  the 
period  when  the  sun  reaches  the  zenith,  the 
excitation  of  that  vegetable  vitality  by  which 
the  chemical  change  is  effected  regularly  in¬ 
creases.  As  the  solar  orb  sinks  towards  the 
horizon,  the  chemical  activity  diminishes — the 
sun  sets — the  action  is  reduo^  to  its  minimum 
— the  plant,  in  the  repose  of  darkness,  passes 
to  that  state  of  rest  which  is  as  necessary  to 
it  as  sleep  is  to  the  wearied  animal. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S 

DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE 

is  ISSCRD 

In  Twelve  Monthly  Numbers,  2d.  each, 

SXD 

In  Yearly  Volumes,  2s.  6d. 

Rv«r.v  PurebAMror  TwelYe  ConMciitivt}  NniiiW’*.  ur 
a  Voluinc  when  coniplcUtl,  it  enUUeil  to  «  Chance  ot 
ohUiniiiK  oue  of  tbe  prizes  unniuiUy  tUstribuieU  by  t!ie 
I'ronrlctoTi. 

IJoUtts  lo  Cocrrspoiibcnts. 


Jbmosda. — Take  of  powdirvd  myrrh.  orrU 
root,  bole  ammoniar,  horax.  rose  pink.  Pent’ 
vian  bark,  camphor,  clovw,  preparea  chnlk. dn- 
namon.  of  each  one  dmclim  :  mix  well  tojjether, 
and  mid  six  dn ‘pH  of  oil  of  cbivtw  nml  «ix  drop* 
of  oil  (»f  cinnamnn  well  rul>bt‘d  into  the  ini.xed 
powderx.  Put  into  bottle*  for  use.  ThU  makes 
an  excellent  iooth-(>owdt‘r. 

Sylvia,  Mas.  B.,  Aohes  B.,and  others,  will  be 
pleaMsl  with  the  followinfc  patteni  for  insertion. 
Like  the  crocliet  iHiRioff  above,  it  is  well  adapted 
to  th  *  trimmin;*  of  an  infant**  dress.  The  inser¬ 
tion  may  be  made  broader  by  adding;  tlie  up(ier 
ed.i;e  of  the  edjnng  to  caeh  side. 


PRIZE  COMPOSITIONS. 

Competitors  uve  reminded  that  essn.vs  on  The 
Attxibutes  or  a  Tmus  Laut.*’  announced  last 
inontli,  must  be  sent  in  on  or  l>efore  the  12th  of  * 

.Sept  mber.  The  next  Prize  will  be  awarded  for 
the  best  original  tale,  the  subject  biiiiff  letl  to  the 
jndfrment  of  thecom|H*tltors.  The  Prize  in  each 
etsi' consists  of  a  magpifleently-printcd  Volume, 

.  -  M.  M.  is  thanked.  The  pattern  shall  appear, 

CROCHET  PATTERNS.  j  6livia.--To  promote  the  jfrowth  of 

A  SHEET,  (Ntiitainiii^  several  Inteiestinj?  cnxdiet  hair.  Take  of  eau-de-ixiiojfne,  nn  ounce ;  tint  ture 
Vatteim.,  w  in  ,.vepnra.iu„  .md  (priu..,.  .ep.-  "J, 

rutelj )  will  be  presenteil  with  nil  enrly  numb,  r  to  tin-  root,  of  tlio  hair.  There  i>  iiotliing 

.  very  purchaser.  We  may  take  this  op;M)i-.iiiiity  like  .xereise,  fnqiient  bathing,  and  Miiipie 
of  adding,  tliat  aii  our  crocliet  patterns  are  dmwn  digeatihle  dii*t  t.»  avert  tile  disfigurenient  of  a 
witli  sueli  meuraey  that  Ihey  may  I«  work^  j  ^f;'*‘rJ\Vl,,‘;‘'„'pri{i'ani  wnVp'i’vJ.T^ 
without  tliose  details  of  instruetion  winch  would  r,.,,,,,!  jPe  .kin  it.elf. 


occupy  so  much  space. 

The  WATCitwonn.— We  ha\e  nKSlaid  tlie  ad¬ 
dress  of  tlie  autliore-s  of  lids  tale,  .and  wish  to 
eommuideate  with  licr  privately. 

Maria.— We  cannot  undertake  lo  recommend 


j.  Ji.  C.— For  rovipt  to  t.revent  tlie  falling  off 
of  Imir,  see  tlie  answer  above. 

I.iLTANA's  tirst  letter  lias  not  reached  us. 
Valentine.-  Seven. 

Alice.— Me  must  decline  to  gi'*  advice  in  so 
delii.T.te  a  nutter. 

M.S.  S  — The  lines  are  prompted  by  a  goo  I 


the  eompositiun.  Tlie  hair  will  almost  surely  feeling,  but  the  ex.eution  is  not  good  enough  to 
glow  iigaiii.  l.iine  may  he  obtained  of  any  waniuit  us  in  pidilishiiig  them. 


builder.  ]!.- So  lar  aa  we 

ANNi;  will  find  Cassells  “Popular  Educator”  would  he  no  inipre 
w  elltt’lid  forherourpose.  The  lessons  eontained  you  suggest, 
in  it  are  given  with  e-quul  clearness  and  exact!-  j.  jj.  (Mansfield, 
tude.  .  with  the  hist  nui 


if.-  So  laraa  we  understand  the  matter,  there 
would  lie  no  impropriety  at  all  in  the  proceeding 
you  suggest. 

J.  11.  (Mansheld.'  -Tliere  it  no  yellow  cheque 
with  the  hr.st  number  of  this  volume.  The  dis- 


Agnes  C,  and  several  other  subserihera  having  tinelive  hguna  which  were  marked  »in  tlie  yellow 


iwked  or  a  eriM  lict  edging,  wc  have  pleasure  in  ch.siues  ot  pneediiig  volum.s  are  this  j.'ar,  lor 
sul|jo:uing  the  following  engraving.  ,  greater  seeuiity  to  ti  e  purchaser,  stamped  on  u 

I  eheqiai  in  the  wrapp»-r  itself. 

A  Suiw  EiBSt.-  Collodion  is  obtained  in  liqu.d 
I  form.  We  know  of  no  method  of  prevcnlinp 
hair  li  cm  turning  givy:  it  may  be  dyed,  but  the 
I  prueesa  is  often  disagreeable,  and  aeldom  ethea- 
eious.  .  „  , 

ASNE  .S.— We  believe  Mist  T.nndon's  poetical 
works  may  he  had  of  Mr,  Moxoii  for  five  or  six 
'  shillings.  .... 

M.  H.  G.  (Limerick.)— There  is  little  chance  of 
disposing  of  amateur  designs,  unless  they  are  of 
NEtLX.—Thcreshouldbenodifflcultyin getting  |  sinking oiijrinalily.  .he  .u. 

lenumbers,  with  the  right  cheques  in.  Onlythe  :  **■*•*;” 'Yf, 

em  of  the  dower  shoulll  be  immersed.  1  thenlicity  of  the  prophre.v.  Vi  e  do  n.  t 

R  — w.re.Iflat>erMl.andsiiH<FrelTthank  name  ot  the  author  ofthe_works  yon  mention. 


thenumbers,  with  the  right  cheques  in.  Onlythe  MTEA.-Westri.ngly  incline  to  uounx  me 
stem  of  the  dower  shoulll  be  immersed.  1  thenlicity  of  the  prophre.v.  Vi  e  do  n.  t  ««• 

Maet  R.-WefeelfUttered.andsincerelythank  nameot  the  author  of  ' 

you  for  your  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  Magazine.  ,  Mtba  asks 

^  L.  L.— Take  courage.  Again  endeavour  to  ribbons ;  we  shall  be  obliged  to  any  eorrespoo 
tim  gnod  work,  which  cannot  fail  of  tucce**  d«nt  who  aUl  intom  •‘•’J:  ,  , 

^tlmatol^  '  Mim  L.(Roche*ter.>-Recelvea. 


XUM 


WIT  AND  WISDOM.— SICK  BOOM  AND  NURSERY. 


16il 


SSit  anb  SSisbont. 


An  old  bachelor,  being  ill,  Iiii  slater  presenteil 
him  a  cup  of  medicine.  “  What  ia  it  ?”  he  a<ked. 
She  answered,  “  It  is  elixir  asthmatic ;  it  is  aery 
aromatic,  and  will  make  you  feel  extatic.” 
“  Nancy,”  he  replied,  with  a  smile,  *•  you  are  very 
aistermatic.” 

Testimony  is  like  an  arrow  shot  from  a  long¬ 
bow;  the  force  of  it  depends  on  the  strenadh  of 
the  hand  that  draws  it.  Argument  is  like  an 
arrow  from  a  eroaa-bnw,  which  has  equal  force, 
though  shot  by  a  child. 

A  ^rishioner  inquired  of  his  pastor  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  line  of  Scripture;  *' He  was  clothed 
with  eurtet  as  with  a  gorment.”  “It  signities,  ’’ 
replied  the  dirine,  “  that  that  individual  bad  got 
a  habit  of  swearing.’* 

Many  persons  are  led  by  their  vices,  as  there 
are  many  who  are  led  by  their  noses ;  but  there 
are  a  far  greater  number  who  follow  both  with¬ 
out  any  leading  at  alL 

Emiusm  is  defined  as  putting  tlic  private  /  too 
muen  before  the  public  eye. 

A  gentleman  who  greatly  dislikeil  the  custom 
of  giving  fees  to  servants  provided  himself  with 
some  farthings,  and,  on  leaving  the  next  party  he 
attended,  presented  one  to  the  footman,  as  he 
stood  at  the  door,  “  I  bog  your  pardon,  sir,”  says 
Johnny,  **  but  you  have  made  a  mistake  t"  ”  Oh, 
uo,”  said  the  gentleman ;  “  /  never  give  leu.” 

“  First  class  in  sacred  music,  stand  up.  How 
tnanyAinds  of  metro  are  there  f’  “  Three,  sir- 
long  metre,  short  metre,  and  meet  her  by  moon¬ 
light  alone.” 

A  wifo  who  loses  her  patience  mnst  not  expect 
to  keep  her  husband's  heart. 

Love  is  only  a  dream ;  but,  unlike  the  dreams 
of  sleep,  it  brings  no  repose  with  it. 

If  you  send  out  a  learned  man  to  convert  the 
Cannibals,  what  does  he  stand  a  chance  of  be¬ 
coming?  An  eaten  (Eton)  scholar. 

The  mind,  like  the  mules  on  the  Alps,  is  best 
left  wholly  to  itself  when  in  a  slippery  place ; 
there  is  then  less  danger  of  its  stumbling  than  if 
it  is  hastily  checked. 

Bountv’s  best  honour  is  to  help  the  poor,  and 
its  chief  tiapplness  to  live  in  good  men’s  thoughts. 
It  has  open  hands,  a  xealous licart,  constant  good 
will  on  earth,  and  a  seat  prepared  in  heaven. 

Whenever  our  neighbour’s  house  is  on  fire,  it 
cannot  be  amiss  for  the  engines  to  play  a  little  on 
our  own.  Better  to  be  despised  for  too  anxious 
apprehension,  tlian  ruin^  by  too  confident 
security. 

Pride  may  be  allowed  to  this  or  that  degree, 
else  a  man  cannot  keep  up  his  dignity.  In  glut¬ 
tony  there  must  be  eating,  in  drunkenness  there 
must  be  drinking  ;  'tis  not  the  eating,  nor’lis  not 
the  drinking  that  must  be  blamed,  but  the  ex¬ 
cess— so  in  pride. 

An  aged  spinster  was  wont  to  console  herself 
for  by-past  alsappointments  in  the  m.atrimonial 
line  by  the  folimving  reflection: — If  she  had  been 
married,  and  had  abahy,  and  the  poor  thing  had 
crawled  into  the  oven  and  burnt  itself  to  death, 
what  a  horrible  thing  it  would  have  been  I 

As  nice  as  we  are  in  lovc^  we  forgive  more  foults 
in  that  than  in  friendship.  Ex|iostulntione  be¬ 
twixt  fWends  end  generally  ill,  but  well  betwixt 
lovers. 

The  beginning  of  love  is  in  the  power  of  every¬ 
one  ;  to  put  an  end  to  it,  in  the  power  of  none. 

Poetry  and  consumption  are  the  most  flatter- 
ing  of  diseases. 


^tek  $ooiR  anb  ^ursrrji. 


Tag  CaoLnA  and  Aptphnap  Complaiiits.— 
To  Oppose  cholera  there  seems  no  surer  or  better 
means  than  cleanliness,  sobriety,  and  Judicious 
ventilation.  Where  there  is  dirt,  that  is  the  place 
for  cholera  ;  where  windows  and  doors  are  kept 
most  Jealously  shut,  there  cholera  will  find  easiest 
entrance ;  and  people  who  indulge  in  intemperate 
diet  are  actually,  at  such  a  season  as  the  present, 
courting  death.  To  repeat  it,  cleanliness,  sobriety, 
and  free  ventilation  almost  ^ways  def^  the  i>eati- 
lence ;  but  in  case  of  attack,  immediate  recourse 
should  be  had  to  a  physician.  The  faculty  say 
that  a  large  number  ot  lives  have  been  lost,  in 
previous  seasons,  solely  from  delay  in  seeking 
medical  assistance.  They  even  assert  ^at,  taken 
early,  the  cholera  is  by  no  means  a  fatal  disorder. 
The  copious  use  of  salt  is  recommended  on  very 
excellent  authority.  Other  autumnal  complaints 
there  oi'e,  of  which  diarrhoea  is  the  worst  ex¬ 
ample.  ‘They  come  on  with  pain,  flatulence, 
sickness,  with  or  without  vomiting,  followed  by 
loss  of  appetite,  general  lassitude,  and  weakness . 
If  attended  to  at  thT  first  appearance,  they  may 
soon  be  conquered ;  for  which  purpose,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  assist  nature  in  throwing  off  the  contents 
of  the  bowels,  which  may  be  done  by  means  of  the 
fallowing  prescMptioii;— Take  of  calomel,  three 
grains  i  rhubarb,  eight  grains  ;  mix.  and  take  It 
in  a  little  honey  or  Jelly,  and  repeat  the  dose  three 
times,  at  the  intervals  of  four  or  five  hours.  The 
next  purpose  to  be  answered  is  the  defence  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  intestines  from  thefr 
acrid  contents,  which  will  tie  best  effected  by 
drinking  copiously  of  lin-ced  tea,  or  of  a  drink 
made  by  pouring  boiling-water  on  quince  seeds, 
which  are  ot  a  very  mucilaginous  nature.  It  the 
complaint  continue  after  tliesc  means  have  beem 
employed,  some  astringent  or  binding  medicine 
will  be  required,  as  the  subjoined Take  of  pre¬ 
pared  chalk,  two  drachms;  cinnamon  water, 
seven  ounces;  syrup  of  poppies,  one  ounce;  mix. 
and  take  three  tabies|>oonfuls  every  four  hnurs. 
Should  this  fail  to  complete  the  cure,  half  an 
ounce  of  tincture  of  catechu,  or  of  kino,  may  be- 
added  to  it,  and  then  it  w  ill  seldom  fail,  Wlile 
any  symptoms  of  derangement  ore  present,  par¬ 
ticular  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  diet,  which 
should  be  of  a  soothing,  lubricating,  and  light 
nature,  as  instanced  in  veai  or  cliicken  broth, 
which  should  contain  but  little  salt.  Hice,  batter, 
and  breail  puddings  will  be  generally  relished, 
and  be  eaten  with  odvantige ;  but  the  stomach  is 
too  much  impaired  to  digest  food  of  a  more  solid 
nature.  Indeed,  we  should  give  that  organ, 
together  with  the  bowels,  us  little  trouble  as  pos¬ 
sible,  while  they  are  so  Incapalile  of  acting  in 
their  accustomed  manner.  Much  mischief  is 
fre<)uently  produced  by  the  absurd  practice  of 
taking  tincture  of  rhutarb,  w  hieh  is  almost  cer¬ 
tain  of  aggravating  tliat  species  of  disorder  of 
which  we  have  now  trcahsl;  for  it  is  a  spirit  as 
strung  as  brandy,  and  cannot  fail  of  producing 
harm  upon  a  surface  which  is  rendered  tender  by 
the  formation  and  contact  of  vitiated  bile.  But 
our  last  advice  is,  upon  the  first  appearance  of 
such  symptoms  us  arc  above  detailed,  have 
immediate  recourse  to  a  doctor,  where  possible. 
Oil  or  Bbowh  Fapbu  ton  BnaNS.— Take  a 
ieoe  of  the  thickest  coarse  brown  paper,  and 
ip  it  in  tbs  best  salad  oil ;  then  set  the  paper  on 
fire;  and  carefully  preserve  all  the  oil  that  drops 
for  use. 


1B8  COOKERY,  &c.— THINGS  WORTH  KNOWING. 

(fooktni,  ^ixkltng,  nnh  ^rcstrfring.  |  J^bings  fecrrlb  ^irofaing. 


PmAMHTI  AMD  Pabteidom. — Rolwt  them  B1  i 
Turkey ;  nnd  Aerre  with  a  fine  ftrary,  into  which  | 
put  aimall  bitof  itarlick,  and  braad.Muoe.  When  I 
cold,  they  may  be  made  into  excellent  patties,  but  | 
their  tlavour  abould  not  beoverpowered  by  lemon. 

To  Pot  PAaraiDoa.— Clean  them  nicely;  and 
aeaaon  with  nuoe,  allspice,  white  pepper,  and  salt,  I 
in  fine  powder.  Rub  every  part  well ;  then  lav  ^ 
the  breasts  down  wards  in  a  pan ,  and  pack  the  binfs 
as  close  as  you  possibly  can.  Put  a  ftood  deal  of 
butter  on  them ;  then  cover  the  pan  with  a  coarse 
fleor-paate  and  a  paper  over,  tie  itidoae  and  bake. 
When  cold,  put  the  birds  into  pots,  and  cover  them 
with  butter. 

A  Taai  caasr  Wat  of  Pottiho  Bibds.— Pre- 

Cre  them  as  directed  in  the  last  receipt,  and  when 
ked  and  grown  cold  out  them  into  proper  pieces 
tor  helping,  pack  them  olnae  in  a  large  potting-pot, 
and,  if  posMle,  leave  no  spaces  to  raoeive  the 
butter.  Cover  them  with  butter,  and  one-third 
part  leas  will  be  wanted  than  when  the  birds  are 
done  whtde.  The  butter  that  has  covered  potted 
thinfs  will  serve  for  basting,  or  for  paste  for  meat- 
piea. 

To  Clabift  Bdtteb  fob  Potted  Thinos.— Put 
it  into  a  sauce-boat,  and  set  tliat  over  the  fire  in  a 
stew-pan  that  has  a  little  water  in.  When  melted, 
take  care  not  to  poor  the  milky  parts  over  the 
potted  things:  they  will  sink  to  the  bottom. 

Gaousa.— Roast  them  like  fowls,  but  the  head  is 
to  be  twisted  under  the  wing.  They  must  not  be 
overdone.  Serve  with  a  rich  gravy  in  the  dish, 
and  bread-sauce. 

To  Pot  MoobGame.— Pick.singe.and  wash  the 
birds  nicely;  then  dry  them  ;  and  sensoii,  inside 
and  out,  pretty  high,  with  pepper,  mace,  nutmeg, 
allspice,  and  salt.  Pack  tliem  in  as  small  a  pot  as 
will  hold  them,  cover  them  with  butter,  and  bake 
in  a  very  slow  oven .  W  ben  cold,  take  off  the  butter, 
dry  them  from  the  gravy,  and  put  one  bird  into 
each  pot,  which  should  just  fit  Add  as  much 
more  butter  as  will  cover  them,  but  take  care  that 
it  does  not  oil.  The  best  way  to  melt  it  is  by 
warming  it  in  a  hasin  set  in  a  bowl  of  hot  water. 

To  Blanch  Rabbit,  Fowl,  Ac.,  is  to  sit  it  on 
the  fire  in  a  small  quantity  of  cold  wnt.'r,  and  let 
it  boil ;  as  soon  as  it  boils,  it  is  to  be  taken  out  and 
put  into  cold  water  fora  tew  minutes. 

To  Stew  Musuaooits. — The  large  Imttons  are 
best,  and  tlie  small  Haps  while  the  fur  is  still  red. 
Rub  the  large,  buttons  with  salt  and  a  bit  of  fi.anncl, 
cut  out  the  fur,  and  take  off  the  skin  from  the 
others.  Sprinkle  them  with  salt,  and  put  into  a 
stew-pan  with  some  pepper  corns;  simmer  slowly 
till  done,  then  put  a  small  bit  of  butter  and  flour, 
and  two  spoonsful  of  cream;  give  them  one  IxiU, 
and  serve  with  sippets  of  bread. 

Mobuboom  Caibof.— Sprinkle  mushroom  flaps, 
gathered  in  September,  witli  common  salt,  stir 
them  iKcasionally  for  two  or  three  days,  then 
slightly  squeese  out  the  juice,  and  aild  to  each 
nulon  bruised  cloves  and  mustard-seed,  of  each 
half  an  ounce ;  bmisul  allspice,  black  (leppur,  and 
ginger,  of  each  one  ounce ;  gently  heat  to  the  boil- 
lug-point  in  a  covered  veseel,  macerate  for  fourteen 
days,  and  strain.  Should  it  exhibit  any  indications 
of  change  in  a  few  weeks,  bring  it  again  to  the 
boiling-point,  with  a  little  mote  spice. 

Biscuits  of  Fbdit. — To  the  puipot  any  scalded 
fruits,  put  of  sifted  sugar  an  equal  weight ;  beat 
it  two  hours,  then  put  it  into  little  white  paper 
forms,  dry  in  a  lool  oven,  turn  the  next  day,  and 
in  two  or  three  days  box  them. 


Fob  Taxino  Gbease  out  of  Clotu.— To  about 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  hot  water  add  about  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  spirit  of  sal  ammoniac,  and 
apply  the  same  to  tlie  greasy  parts  with  a  piece  of 
woollen  cloth,  when  it  will  produce  a  lather,  if  the 
parts  be  thickly  covered,  as  in  the  case  of  a  coat 
collar,  which  must  be  cleaned  off  wifh  a  spongi- 
and  cold  water;  and  the  cloth  will  present  a 
foeshness  almost  equal  to  new.  Silks  may  be 
cleand  in  a  similar  way. 

Fattenimo  Fowls  with  Potatoes.— Fowls 
will  fatten  in  one  half  the  time  on  potatoes  bruised 
and  mixed  with  meal,  than  they  will  on  any  kind 
of  com,  or  even  meal  itself.  The  potatoes,  how¬ 
ever,  must  be  bruised  while  hot,  and  the  meal 
added  when  the  mash  is  given  to  them. 

HEsaiNoa— A  single  herring,  if  suffered  to  mul¬ 
tiply,  unmolested  and  undiminislied,  for  twenty 
years,  would  show  a  progeny  greater  in  bulk  tliaii 
ten  such  globes  as  that  we  live  upon. 

Scented  Oils.— Saturate  some  fine  cotton-wool 
with  the  purest  olive-oil,  and  spread  it,  with  alter¬ 
nate  layers  of  jessamine  or  other  free-soented 
flowers,  in  a  iar  or  other  vessel.  In  a  few  da.Ts 
the  flowers  will  have  imparted  the  whole  of  their 
perfume  to  the  cotton.  The  oil  may  then  be 
pressed  out,  and  kept  in  a  bottle  for  use,  and  the 
cotton  will  serve  to  perhime  drawers  or  ward¬ 
robes. 

Natube  Printiko.— The  following  is  a  method 
of  obtaining  the  figure  of  a  plant : — A  piece  of  paper 
is  to  be  rubbed  o\  er  with  powdered  dragon's  blood, 
and  then  the  small  branch  or  leaf  of  which  thi' 
design  is  required  is  to  be  laid  upon  it  By  moans 
of  slight  friction,  it  soon  takes  upa  small  q^ntity 
of  the  powder;  and  being  then  laid  upon 
moistenei  paper,  an  impression  may  be  taken. 

Pomade,  to  prevent  baldness,  is  made  thus:— 
Beef  suet,  one  ounce ;  tincture  of  canth.arides,  one 
teaspoonful;  oil  of  origanum  and  bergamot,  of 
each  ten  drops.  Melt  the  suet,  and,  when  nearly 
cold,  stir  in  the  rest  of  the  ingredients  until  set. 

The  coverino  fob  pbesebtes  used  by  the  trade, 
instead  of  bladder,  is  made  by  brushing  over  sheets 
of  paper,  of  the  thickness  amflength  nr<iuirrd,  with 
i  linseed-oil  which  has  been  previously  boiled.  The 
I  shei'ts  should  be  hung  on  a  string,  and  be  tho¬ 
roughly  dry  before  using.  This  material  is  also 
'  used  fur  tulip  shades,  and  as  a  substitute  for  glass 
in  workshops.  It  is  perfectly  waterproof. 

How  TO  Eat  an  Eoo.— By  the  usual  mode  of 
introducing  the  salt,  it  will  not  mix  or  incorporate 
with  the  egg ;  the  result  is,  you  either  get  a  quantity 
of  s  dt  without  efts,  or  egg  without  salt.  In  order 
,  to  make  the  two  mix  properly,  after  cutting  off  the 
top,  put  in  a  drop  or  two  of  water,  tea.  ooffiss,  or 
^  other  liquid  you  may  have  on  the  table  at  the  time, 

.  then  add  the  salt  and  stir.  The  result  is  far  aaorc 
.  agreeable -the  drop  of  liquid  is  not  tasted, 

I  To  Pbesexte  Booes.— a  few  drops  of  any  per- 
I  Alined  oil  will  secure  libraries  from  the  consBiRiaK 
:  effects  of  mould  and  damp.  Russian  leather,  whieli 
is  (lerfumed  with  the  tar  of  the  birch-tree,  Bever 
.  moulders;  and  merchants  suffer  large  bales  of  tUs 
i  leather  to  remain  in  the  London  l>ocks,  knowing 
that  it  cannot  sustain  any  injury  from  damp. 
This  manner  of  prteerring  books  w  ith  perfumed 
I  oil  was  known  to  theanoients.  The  Romans  used 
,  oil  of  cedar  to  preserve  valuable  manuscripts. 

I  Henoe  the  expression  used  by  Horace,  “  difna 
I  eedro,"  meaning  any  work  worthy  of  being 
anointed  witli  cedar-oil,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
being  preserved  and  remembered. 
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CUPID’S  LKmiR-BAQ. 


(tapib's  |tttltr-^ag. 


Flobesca  is  io  tlic  positkm  wliU’h  n  num¬ 
ber  of  Cupid’s  corrcspondi fits  are  reduced  tobj 
the  irresolution,  or  the  wcnkiuss,  or  the  modesty, 
or  the  trcacherv  of  )>«rtidi<>us  man.  Flobesca  is 
not  enjrSBed.  iJut  tlitre  is  n  nice  yoim;;  "eiillfy 
man  ulio  visits  her  brother,  niid  who  iihva.vs 
pays  such  ntUntion  to  her  in  public  tliat  the  tact  is 
ri'inarhod  by  all  FLO&i;srA’s  fWends.  FtUKEscA 
lu-rtelf  thinks  tiint  the  extent  to  which  lie  lavishes 
his  altentioijs  on  her  In  comp-any”  highly 
ridiculous.  And  yet  tills  attentive  man  dc‘e8  7iot 
propose,  and  it  is  FLOBEscA'supiiiion  that  lu  does 
not  mean  to  do  so :  for  thoufth  he  has  a^ked  lier 
if  she  did  not  think  they  would  do  well  to;ftther, 
that  is  a  lou}?  time  ngo,  and  lie  has  not  said  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  sitid*.  Xow,  FtoRijirA  do«  not 
care  n  button  for  that  i  hut  the  ditflcuUy  is  in  the 
Xcntlemnn's  attentions.  Siiall  she  continue  to 
receive  Uiem.  and  endeavour  to  Laar  witli  ttiem, 
or  exterminate  them  w  ith  contempt  ?  We  advise 
her  to  receive  them  with  a  coolness  and  in- 
difTerenc*e  which  shall  not  fail  to  l»e  observable. 
This  course  will  soon  decide  all  Flobesoa’s  doubts, 
including;  some  of  w  hich  slie  has  not  tlioui;ht 
proper  to  conftde  to  Cupids  Letter  Buk. 

Mabt.-'U  is  pleasant  to  blame  for  tx)  m  ich 
lonstancy.  Mabt  (wbntu  beaylifiil  nume  it  is!) 
had  a  lover  a  lonj;  wliile  a;ro-i4l  **dear  fellow,^ 
she  says,  *‘wUb  the  kindest  heart  in  Eimbnd, 
and  almost  the  handsomest  face.**  All  Mabt's 
mind  was  set  upon  him.  She  was  tlieii  very 
joun^,  and  she  looked  forward  to  the  time  w  hen 
they  were  to  marry  “almost  with  as  much  con- 
Adence  as  happluess.**  ]lut  beibre  this  time  could 
arrive,  he  w  as  carrit  d  <  tf  w  ith  in  a  few  liouia  by 
a  sudden  illiuES.  Mart's  };rief  she  w-m  sav 
notliiii};  about.  She  nsolvtd  slie  would  keep  his 
memcry  grreen,  and  never  allow  another  to  take 
the  vacant  rdace  his  death  had  made  in  lier 
heart.  She  has  done  so ;  but  cliviimstanccs  have 
i  h.'iniu'ed  with  her  since  (lun,  and  she  has  tieen 
dependent  upon  a  relation  lor  above  a  year. 
This  circumstance  inclines  lur  to  listin  to  tlie 
oflei's  of  die  w'jtoin  she  could  not  fail  to  lespcot, 
♦or  he  is  c«»i  rtt*<l  and  respi  eted  by  all  who  know 
him.  Hcrfritndssay  she  isfoi-tunnte  in  Ir.vins 
;ndned  his  affectun;  and  she  thinks  she  would 
9ia.v  the  same  of  any  otlnr  girl  in  her  situntiou. 
Still,  whiiiever  she  would  ac(vpt  this  gentle¬ 
man,  the  thought  of  her  hist  love  Heims  to 
reproach  her.  Should  she  not  conquer  it  ?  Cer¬ 
tainly,  say  we— assured  that  she  will  be  far 
happier  in  the  exercise  of  tin*  wholesome  duties 
she  was  born  to  till,  than  in  flic  jdeasuns  wbiili 
tlic  consciousness  of  an  unwavering  constancy 
might  for  a  little  time  afford. 

Htacisihine.***  On  a  visitto  the  west  of  Eng¬ 
land  lately,  I  became  ni*qunmtcd  with  a  veung 
man  who  hasbusincM  in  l.cndon,  which  brings 
him  within  two  or  three  miles  of  our  residence ; 
ronseijutntly  be  often  visits  i:s.  On  those  own- 
Kions  he  always  flirts  with  a  ycungir  sl.der,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  assirtioi :s  that  my  company  U 
far  more  agreeable.  I  can’t  understand  it.  Wlun- 
ever  our  eyes  ratet  in  company,  lie  w  ill  rive  me  a 
very  expn'ssivc  look,  and  then  turn  ana  converse 
with  my  sister,  who  generally  is  scattd  on  his  left 
hand.  He  often  tells  me  that  he  loves  me,  yet 
continues  his  strange  behaviour.  >^'hat  am  1  to 
infer  fromihis  conduct,  do  a.«k  Cupid  We  have 
asked  Cnpid.  His  remarks  on  the  subject  are 
to  this  effect,  that  weak-mmded  youiiggentlemen 
often  playoff  one  sisteragainst  another;  and  that 


I  the  boldtst  and  most  effectual  way  of  exploding 
such  n  plot  is  for  the  sisters  to  take  the  young 
I  gentleman  into  a  comer,  and  demand  simulta¬ 
neously  and  on  the  instant  an  explanation  of  his 
extraordinary  and  dec'eitfhl  conduct. 

Lilt.— “Will  Cupid  advise  Lily  how  to  act 
under  the  following  circumstances Twelve 
months  ago  I  was  introduced  to  a  young  gentle¬ 
man  who,  on  a  slight  n«*ouaintance,  profemed  for 
me  the  most  ardent  at  tiurfiment.  Believing  1  could 
fully  rccipriK’atc  his  tVvlings,  I  nceeptetl  him.  HU 
manner  of  late  has  greatly  troubletl  mo— he  has 
never  calliKl,  and  always  avoids  seeing  me ;  now 
tliat  he  has  won  my  regard,  he  ap)>ears  to  iriect 
me.  Shall  1  demand  an  explanation,  or  treat  him 
with  silent  contempt  ?  Anxiously  wailing  your 
opinion,  &c.“— As  there  may  be  some  misappre¬ 
hension  of  which  Lily  is  not  aw’are,  and  as  she 
seems  to  have  lieen  regularly  engvged  to  the 
gentleman  in  question,  we  tliink  her  former 
suggestion  U  the  better  one.  She  should  ask  an 
explanation  of  his  injurious  (‘onduct. 

A  PnxzLED  One.  with  a  little  refWtioii,  should 
not  lie  puzzled.  Her  duty  is  as  pknn  as  the  ciise 
she  submits  to  us.  The  hsvst  she  can  do  is  to 
regulate  her  cundoct  by  that  of  the  siit^ect  of 
her  letter,  and  meet  his  eontemjituous  tixaitmenC 
with  a  prou<l  rt*s«»'ve. 

Rebecca  T.— Your  parents*  desire  s«eins  toes 
very  rt^asonable,  and  we  stivingly  urge  you  nut  to 
run  counter  to  it.  We  admire  faith  and  aifectioii 
in  women  us  much  as  ueed  l>e,  perhaps;  but  pni- 
denct*  is  not  Hlt«>geth**r  to  be  cxcIuiIhI  from  the 
aix.'ount.  And  it  upfu’ars  to  us  that  it  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  l•a8h  to  abandon  home  and  country,  and 
journey  thousands  of  miles  into  a  loose  and  law¬ 
less  community,  as  the  wife  of  a  young  man  w  liom 
you  have  known  only  two  inontlis. 

P.  T.  S.— Nothing  is  easier  ttian  cninmny ;  an 
P.  T.  S.  will  priibably  find  upon  investigation 
that  )ier  anonjimoiis  v«viTespoiident  merely  <le- 
sign©  1  to  piny  a  *•  goo<l  joke”  by  endeavouring  to 
make  Inn*  jealous  Iw  ivprosentatioDs  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  infidelity.  To  believe  the  writer  of  au 
anonymous  note. with  noeorresix>ndiug  evidences, 
is  purely  unreasonnbie. 

S.  A.— Infirmity  of  t<mpir  such  as  you  do- 
serilK*  is  likely  to  mar  (‘ompletely  the  hiippincsH 
of  your  wedued  life,  if  y«iu  do  wed,  it  Is  a 
source  of  iHTpetuul  vexation  n.on*  difficult  ti» 
hiar,  while  more  difficult  to  overcome,  than  any 
other,  perhaps;  md  we  can  but  advise  you  U» 
make  it  a  serious  grou'id  for  refieetion,  nv  you 
hind  yourself  upeii  the  hoi*n8  of  the  mnlriinonial 
dileminu. 

Penelope.— Uiifortunattly,  you  do  not  placi* 
Cupi;!  in  any  |>osition  to  sympathise  with  you. 
You  hnvepininly  abused  tlie  kindness  and  for¬ 
bearance  of  a  very  good  fellow— ns  hen»tMfbe— - 
and  must  now  either  submit  or  continue  a  conrsi’ 
of  bchnvhiur  certainly  not  cre<lital)le. 

Kate  wishes  to  know  if  it  be  really  tiue  that 
then'  an'  offices,  in  England  and  France,  when* 
matriinoiiial  business  is  transacted, and  matches 
“got  up.”— It  is  undoubtedly  true  as  legards 
France :  and  it  is  said  that  many  very  huppy 
iiiniriages  aiv  the  rtsult;  that  is  to  say,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  ucfV)r(iing  to  the  Frtiuji  idea  of  matri¬ 
monial  felicity.  There  are  profeasedly  similar 
offices  in  England ;  but  wc  never  heanl  of  one 
w  hich  was  not  n  gross  swindle,  the  delii'ate  nature 
of  the  business  iiisuniig  tlie  swindlers  from  ever 
being  capp'd. 

1.M— Again  we  are  thanked  by  a  former  corres¬ 
pondent  for  advice  which  has  proved  good,  and 
“  restored  confiderce  and  happiness.”  n  e  are,  of 
course,  very  glad  to  hear  it. 
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of  a  fproeioas  civil  war,  and  threatcticd  with 
the  dangers  of  foreign  invasion.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  of  the  Kepablic  had  revolted  against 
the  central  authority  of  Paris  which  was  ruled 
by  the  Jacobins,  and  Marseilles  led  the  rebellion  ; 
but  the  reduction  of  Lyons,  and  tho  vengemice 
inflicted  on  it,  restored  the  supremacy  of  Paris. 
JLiiiy  thousands  of  the  inbubihonts  of  Mar¬ 
seilles  fled  for  protection  to  Toulon,  which  had 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  British  and  Spanish 
fleets  to  uphold  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons. 
In  this  general  flight,  however,  the  Bonajiartes 
did  not  participate — they  belonged  to  the  tri- 
unipbant  party.  This  connexion  m.ay  in  some 
measure  be  ascribed  to  Lucien,  who,  though  a 
youth,  had  distinguished  liimself  as  a  repul)- 
licnn  orator  and  partisan.  In  his  early  revo¬ 
lutionary  career  he  greatly  promoted  the 
fortunes  of  the  family,  while  Napoleon  w:is  yet 
but  an  unknown  subaltern. 

The  close  of  17'J3  was  marked  by  the  capture 
of  Toulon,  the  last  of  the  revolted  cities  which 
had  held  out  agsiinst  the  victorious  banner  of 
the  Republic.  That  event  revealed  to  the  French 
nation  the  genius  of  Naiioleon,  and  elevated 
him  to  the  ninkof  General  of  Brigade.  To  his 
promotion  the  family  of  Signora  Bonaparte 
owed  better  days.  To  be  near  him,  while  he 
was  stationed  at  Nice,  the  family  had  established 
themselves  at  the  Chateau  Salle,  in  the  environs 
of  .\ntilecs,  a  few  miles  from  Napoleon’s  head¬ 
quarters. 

But  Napoleon,  on  whom  the  fortunes  of  the 
Bonaparte  family  now  depended,  was  involved 
in  the  downfall  of  llol)espicrrc ;  and  after  the  9th 
Thei  inidor(27th  of  July,  Uy-t),  he  was  arrested 
as  HU  adherent  and  partisan  of  the  tyrant.  He 
was  restored  to  liberty  in  a  few  days;  but  his  re- 
lea.se  was  fldlowed  by  the  loss  of  his  position  in 
the  army,  and  he  went  to  Paris  to  solicit  restora¬ 
tion  anil  employment.  His  brothers  shared  in 
the  reverses  of  the  moment.  Jo8e])h  retired  to 
Genoa,  and  Lucien  suffered  incarceration  in  the 
prism  of  Aix  for  six  weeks.  Proscription  was 
now  the  lot  of  the  Bonapartes,  in  addition  to 
the  poverty  from  which  they  had  partially 
(iii.'.rged,  but  into  which  they  were  now  again 
plunged.  In  this  extremity  of  their  fortunes, 
Joseph  became  the  prop  and  support  of  the 
fimiiiy.  His  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  merchant  of  Mar.^cilles  raised  him  to 
ofllueuee,  and  gave  him  a  position  which  enabled 
him  to  be  of  essential  benefit  to  his  mother,  and 
the  children  still  remaining  with  her. 

Signora  Letitia  continued  to  reside  at  Mar- 
sciUei,  with  her  family,  till  Na|)o1eun's  marringe 
(1790),  and  appointment  to  the  command  of 
the  army  of  Italy,  lie  at  once  assigned  to  his 
mother  a  portion  of  his  income,  by  which  she 
was  raised  from  a  state  of  comparative  indigence 
to  one  of  ease  and  comfort.  Louis  having 


entered  the  army  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen 
Jerome  alone  of  all  the  sons  remained  with  his 
mother,  whose  household  was  further  reduced 
in  1797  by  tlie  marriage  of  her  eldest  daughter. 
About  this  i)eriod.  Signora  Letitia  visited 
Corsica,  and,  returning  to  Marseilles,  finally 
removed  with  her  family  to  Paris,  in  1799, 
where  she  took  up  her  residence  w  ith  her  son 
Joseph. 

When  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire 
(9th  November,  179'.))  took  place,  Paris  had 
been  violently  agitated  for  some  days.  All  were 
.apprehensive  of  some  decisive  event,  without 
knowing  the  cause  of  their  disquiet.  The 
Duchess  d’Albrantes  thus  describes  her  visit  to 
Signora  Letitia,  on  whom  she  called  after  the 
affair  was  nearly  over : — “  She  appeared  calm, 
though  far  from  being  easy ;  for  Iter  extreme 
paleness,  and  the  convulsive  movement  she 
evinced  whenever  an  unexpected  noise  met  her 
car,  gave  Rer  features  a  gliastly  air.  In  these 
moments  she  ajipeared  to  me  truly  like  the 
mother  of  the  Oraeehi.  She  h.ad  three  sons 
under  the  stroke  of  fate,  one  of  whom  would 
probably  receive  the  blow,  even  if  the  others 
esca|)ed.  This  she  felt  most  forcibly.  My 
mother  and  myself  remained  with  her  a  part  of 
that  tantalising  day ;  and  only  quitted  tier  on 
the  restoration  of  her  eonfidenee  by  Lucien’s 
mes.sengera,  who  were  frequently  sent  to  calm 
her  disquiet.  The  danger  to  which  the  Bona¬ 
parte  family  was  exposed  might  have  been  even 
imminent  on  tlie  night  of  the  18th  or  19lh.  If 
the  Directoiy  and  the  Cuuucils  had  triumphed, 
all  Bonaparte’s  brothers  would  have  followed 
him  to  the  scaffold  ;  and  their  friends  anil  par¬ 
tisans  would  have  been  exiled,  to  say  the  least.” 

After  the  revolution  which  placed  Napoleon 
at  the  head  of  the  consular  government,  Madame 
Letitia  lived  very  retired  in  Paris — a  manner  of 
life  which  was  equally  in  accordance  vi  ith  her 
own  taste  and  the  wishes  of  the  First  Consul, 
who  was  desirous  that  for  a  time  his  female 
relatives  should  make  no  disjilay.  From  the 
trials  and  misfortunes  to  which  she  had  been 
exposed,  Letitia,  who  was  naturally  provident, 
hiul  acquired  habits  of  severe  economy,  and  she 
always  condemned  sniterflnous  exiienditure  on 
the  part  of  her  children.  .She  entertained  little 
fondness  for  her  danghter-in-law  Josephine, 
preferring  the  society  and*  familiarity  of  the 
wives  of  Joseph  and  Lucien.  .She  took  part 
with  Lucien  in  liLs qiuirrel  with  Najioleon,  and, 
greatly  to  the  chagrin  of  the  latter,  followid  the 
family  of  Lucien  to  Rome,  in  1805.  When 
upbraided  by  Na|K)Ieon  with  an  undue  partiality 
fur  Lucien,  she  answered  that  an  unfortunate 
son  would  always  be  the  most  dear  to  her,  which 
she  proved  afterwards  by  a  memorable  devotion 
to  himself.  Shortly  after  the  creation  of  the 
Empire,  however,  she  was  induced  to  return  to 
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and  privations,  and  braved  fatigue  and  I  that  they  would  soon  arrive  in  the  port  with 
danger.  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

At  the  death  of  her  husband  (1786),  away  M'liile  waiting  for  the  French  fleet.  Signora 
from  home.  Signora  Lctitia,  who  had  only  liCtitia  was  on  the  ])oint  of  falling  into  the 
reached  her  thirty-fifth  year,  had  already  become  hands  of  her  enemies.  Roused  suddenly  at 
the  mother  of  thirteen  children,  of  whom  five  midnight,  she  found  her  chamber  filled  with 
sons  and  three  daughters  sun-ived  their  father,  j  armed  mountaineers.  She  at  first  thought 
The  order  of  their  birth  was  as  follows;  1,  |  herself  surprised  by  the  partisans  of  I’aoli; 
Joseph,  horn  in  1768 ;  3,  Nai)ole<m,  in  1769 ;  '  hut  by  the  light  of  a  fir-torch  she  saw  the 
3,  Lucien,  in  1775 ;  ■I,  Eliza,  in  1777 ;  5,  j  countenance  of  the  chief,  and  felt  re-assured. 
Louis,  in  1778  ;  6,  Pauline,  in  1780;  7,  Caro-  |  It  was  Costa  of  Bastclica,  the  most  devoted  of 
line,  in  1783  ;  8,  Jerome,  in  USd'.  “Left  a  |  the  partisans  of  France.  “  Quick  I  make  haste, 
widow  at  an  early  age,”  says  Madame  Junot,  Signora  Ijctitia !”  he  exclaimed.  “  I’aoli’s 
who  was  intimate  with  the  family,  “in  a  men  are  close  on  us.  There  is  not  a  moment 
country  where  the  head  of  a  family  is  every-  to  lose ;  but  here  1  am,  with  my  men.  We 
thing,  the  young  mother  found  it  necessary  to  will  serve  you  or  perish.” 
call  up  all  the  energy  of  her  chara(;ter.”  Ba.stelica,  one  of  the  most  populous  villages 
Joseph,  the  eldest  of  her  children,  was  nearly  of  Corsica,  lies  at  the  foot  of  Jlont  d’Oro. 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  seconded  her  eflorts  Its  inhahitimts  are  renowned  for  their  courage 
with  ardour  and  paternal  aflection.  Napoleon  and  loyalty  ;  one  of  the  villagers  Imd  encoun- 
was  pursuing  his  military  studies  in  i  ranee,  tered  a  numerous  body  of  the  followers  of 
The  Archdeacon  Imcien,  a  brother  of  their  Paoli  descending  on  Ajaccio.  He  had  learned 
father,  although  in  infirm  health,  had  become  that  this  troop  had  orders  to  take  all  the 
chief  of  the  family,  and  watched  over  their  Bonaparte  family,  dead  or  alive.  He  returned 
welfare  with  paternal  solicitude.  to  the  village  and  roused  their  friends,  who,  to 

The  education  of  her  four  eldest  children  on  the  number  of  three  hundred,  armed,  and 
the  Continent,  and  the  denotation  of  her  hus-  preceded  their  enemies  by  a  forced  march  to 
band  to  Paris,  had  rendered  the  family  entirely  i  Ajaccio. 

French  in  their  character  and  political  sen-  Signora  Letitia  and  her  children  rose  from 
timents.  Corsica  had  been  declared  (30th  of  their  beds,  and,  in  the  centre  of  the  column, 
November,  1789)  an  integral  part  of  the  left  the  towm  in  silence — the  inhabitants  being 
monarchy  of  France;  and  that  declaration,  still  asleep.  They  penetrated  the  deepest 
which  liaid  satisfied  the  islanders  generally,  had  recesses  of  the  mountains,  and  at  daybreak 
somewhat  effaced  from  their  minds  the  bitter  halted  in  a  forest,  in  sight  of  the  sea.  Several 
touveniri  of  the  conquest.  The  revolutionary  times  the  fugitives  heard  from  their  enramp- 
cause  of  the  Continent  was  embraced  by  the  ment  the  troops  of  the  enemy  in  the  heign- 
Bonapartes ;  Joseph  entered  into  public  life  in  bouring  valley,  but  they  escaped  the  risk  of 
the  administration  of  the  Department,  while  an  encounter.  The  same  day,  the  flames  rising 
the  younger  brothers  were  preparing  to  take  in  dense  columns  from  the  town  attracted 
part  in  the  approaching  contJ^t.  attention.  “That  is  your  house  now  bum- 

In  1793  public  opinion  in  Corsica  changed  ing,”  said  one  of  her  friends  to  L-titia.  “  Ah  ! 
with  regard  to  the  French  Revolution.  Insti-  never  mind,”  she  replied;  “we  will  build  it 
gated  by  the  venerable  chief,  Paoli,  the  people  up  again  much  better.  Vire  la  France 
declared  against  the  sanguinary  Republic.  After  two  nights’  march,  the  fugitives  des- 
Ajaccio  was  the  only  town  that  had  refused,  cried  a  French  frigate.  Ivctitia  took  leave  of 
at  the  command  of  Paoli,  to  lower  the  tri-  her  brave  defenders,  and  joined  Joseph  and 
colour.  Napoleon,  who  were  on  board  the  vessel  at 

The  chief  had  urged  the  Bonapartes,  the  Caivi  with  the  French  deputies,  who  had  been 
sons  of  his  old  companion  in  the  war  of  sent  on  a  mission  to  Corsica, 
independence,  to  join  them  in  a  fresh  struggle  The  frigate  turned  her  prow  towards  Mar- 
against  France.  But  their  feelinp,  ambition,  seilles,  where  she  landed  the  family  of  exiles, 
and  interest  lay  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  destitute  of  resources,  hut  full  of  health  and 
a  separation  took  place.  Paoli  and  his  fol-  courage.  All  the  fortitude  of  Letitia  was 
lowers,  in  1793,  marched  on  Ajaccio ;  the  called  into  exercise  in  these  trying  circum- 
three  Bonaparte  brothers  were  absent  at  this  stances.  She  was  reduced  to  poverty,  and 
criticiil  time ;  but  the  heroic  Letitia,  who  had  gratefully  received  the  rations  of  bread  dis- 
n  earlier  days  followed  her  husband  in  scenes  tributed  by  the  municipality  to  refugee  patriots, 
of  danger,  was  fully  equal  to  the  task  of  pro-  Joseph  and  Napoleon  contributed  to  the  sup- 
Tiding  for  the  safety  of  herself  and  children,  port  of  the  family  from  their  scanty  allowance 
She  despatched  messengers  to  Joseph  and  in  the  military  service. 

Napoleon  by  sea  a  id  land ;  and  gave  notice  France  was  then  bleeding  under  the  wounds 
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kcrosa  her  face  to  veil  from  her  vision  the  sin- 
darkened  creature  whose  eyes  dropped  heavily 
to  the  hem  of  her  robe. 

O  pure  and  beautiful  one !  taken  to  peace 
ere  the  weak  temptation,  had  lifted  itself  up 
beyond  thy  stature,  and  compelled  thee  to 
listen,  to  oppose  thy  weakness  toils  stren^lh, 
and  to  fall,  sometimes,  at  least,  let  thy  fare 
shine  on  me  from  between  the  clouds.  Fresh 
from  the  springs  of  Paradise,  shake  from  tby 
wings  the  dew  against  my  forehead.  We  two 
were  coming  up  together  through  the  sweet 
land  of  poesy  and  dreams,  where  the  senses 
believe  what  the  heart  hopes ;  our  hands  were 
full  of  green  boughs,  and  our  laps  of  cuwsli])s 
and  violets,  white  and  purple.  We  were  tolk- 
ing  of  that  more  beautiful  world  into  whieh 
childhood  was  opening  out,  when  that  spectre 
met  us,  feared  and  dreaded  alike  by  the  strong 
man  and  the  little  child,  and  one  was  taken, 
and  the  otlicr  left. 

One  was  caught  away  sinless  to  the  bosom 
of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  one  was  left  to 
weep  pitiless  tears,  to  eat  the  bread  of  toil,  and 
to  think  the  bitter  thoughts  of  misery — left 
“  to  clasp  a  phantom  and  to  And  it  air.”  For 
often  has  the  adversary  pressed  me  sore,  and 
out  of  my  arms  has  slid  ever  that  which  my 
soul  pronounced  gimd :  slid  out  of  my  arms  and 
coiled  about  my  feet  like  a  serpent,  dragging 
mo  back  and  holding  me  down  from  all  that  is 
high  and  great. 

I’ity  me,  dear  one,  if  thy  sweet  sympathies 
can  come  out  of  the  glory,  if  the  lovelight  of 
thy  beautiful  life  can  press  through  the  cloud 
and  the  evil,  and  fold  me  again  as  a  garment ; 
pity  and  plead  for  me  with  the  maiden  mother 
whose  arms  in  human  sorrow  and  human  love 
cradled  our  blessed  Redeemer. 

She  hath  known  our  mortal  pain  and  passion 
—our  more  than  mortal  triumph ;  she  hath 
heard  the  “blessed  art  thou  among  women.” 
My  unavailing  prayers,  goldcnly  syllabled  1)y 
her  whose  name  sounds  from  the  manger  througli 
all  the  world,  may  And  acceptance  with  Him 
who,  though  our  sins  be  as  scarlet,  can  wash 
them  white  as  wool. 

Our  hearts  grew  together  as  one,  and  along 
the  headlands  and  the  valleys  one  shadow  went 
before  us  and  one  shadow  followed  us,  till  the 
grave  gimed  hungry  and  terrible,  and  I  was 
alone.  Faltering  in  fear,  but  lingering  in  love, 
I  knelt  by  the  death-bed :  it  was  the  middle- 
night,  and  the  Arst  moans  of  the  autumn  came 
down  from  the  hills,  for  the  frost-specks  glinted 
on  her  gulden  robes,  and  the  wind  blew  chill 
in  her  bosom.  Heaven  was  full  of  stars,  and 
the  half-moon  scattered  abroad  her  beauty  like 
a  silver  rain.  Many  have  been  the  middle- 
nights  since  then,  fur  years  lie  between  me  and 
that  fearfulest  of  all  watches  j  but  a  shadow,  a 


sound,  or  a  thought  turns  the  key  of  the  dim 
chamber,  and  the  scene  is  reproduced. 

I  see  the  long  locks  on  the  pillow,  the  smile 
on  the  ashen  lips,  the  thin,  cold  Angers  faintly 
pressing  my  own,  and  hear  the  broken  voice 
saving,  “  1  am  going  now.  1  am  not  afraid. 
Why  weep  yeP  Though  I  were  to  live  the 
full  time  idlotted  to  man,  I  should  not  be  more 
ready  nor  more  willing  than  now.”  But  over 
this  there  comes  a  shudder  and  a  groan  that  all 
the  mirthfuluess  of  the  careless  were  impotent 
to  drown. 

Three  days  previous  to  the  death-night,  three 
days  previous  to  the  transit  of  the  soul  from  the 
clayey  tabernacle  to  the  house  not  made  with 
hands — from  dishonour  to  glory — let  me  turn 
them  over  ns  so  many  leaves. 

The  Arst  of  the  November  mornings ;  but 
the  summer  had  tarried  late,  and  the  wood  to 
the  south  of  our  homestead  lifted  itself  like  a 
)ainted  wall  against  the  sky ;  the  squirrel  was 
eaping  nimbly  and  chattering  gaily  among  the 
Aery  tops  of  theyiaks  or  the  dun  foliage  of  the 
hickory,  that  shut  up  its  shelving  trunk  and 
spreiid  its  forked  brauches  far  over  the  smooth, 
moss-spotted  boles  of  the  beeches  and  the 
limber  boughs  of  the  elms.  Lithe  and  blithe 
he  Wiis,  for  his  h.arvcst  was  come. 

Now  and  then,  across  the  stubbie-Aeld,  with 
long  ears  erect,  leaped  the  hare,  but  for 
tlic  most  part  he  kept  close  in  his  burrow,  for 
rude  huntsmen  were  on  the  hills  with  their 
dogs ;  and  only  when  the  sharp  report  of  a  riAe 
rung  through  the  forest,  or  the  hungry  yelping 
of  somi^  trailing  hound  startled  his  harmless 
slumber,  miglit  you  see  at  the  mouth  of  his 
burrow  the  quivering  lip  and  great  timid  eyes. 

Along  the  margin  of  the  creek,  shrunken 
now  away  from  the  blue,  and  grey,  and  yellowish 
stones  that  made  its  cool  pavement,  and  pro¬ 
jected  in  thick  layers  from  the  shelving  banks, 
the  white  columns  of  gigantic  sycamores  leaned 
earthward,  their  bases  driven,  as  it  seemed, 
deep  into  the  groiind,  all  their  convolutions 
of  roots  buried  out  of  view.  Dropping  into 
the  stagnant  waters  below,  came  one  by  one 
the  broiul,  rose-tinted  leaves,  breaking  the 
shadows  of  the  silver  limbs. 

Ruffling  and  widening,  to  the  edges  of  the 
pools  went  the  circles,  as  the  pale,  yellow  wal¬ 
nuts  plashed  into  their  midst ;  for  here,  too, 
grew  the  parent  trees,  their  black  bark  cut,  and 
jugged,  and  broken  into  rough  diamoud-work. 

That  beautiful  season  was  come  when 

Rustic  eirls  in  heorls 
Go  gleaning  tlieougli  the  woods. 

Two  days  after  this,  we  said,  my  dear  mate 
and  I,  we  shall  have  a  holiday  ;  and  from  sun¬ 
rise  till  sunset,  with  our  laps  full  of  ripe  nuts 
and  orchard  fruits,  we  shall  make  pleasant 
pastime. 


Parii,  whither  Napoleon  invited  her  by  tender 
solicitations,  and  offers  of  a  splendid  est:ihli8h- 
ment.  The  Emperor  settled  upon  tier  an 
annual  income  of  a  million  francs  (200,000 
dollars),  assigned  her  a  separate  court,  and  gave 
her  the  title  of  Madame  Mere,  equivalent  to 
that  of  Empress  Mother.  She  took  up  her 
residence  in  the  sumptuously-furnished  mansion 
which  had  been  occupied  by  Lucien ;  but  she 
was  far  from  maintaining  the  princely  stale 
and  hospitality  which  had  distinguished  her 
banished  son  in  his  days  of  prosperity  and 
power.  She  always  adhered  to  the  economical 
habits  she  had  formed  in  adversity,  not  from 
an  ignoble  love  of  gold,  but  from  a  dread  she 
could  never  discard,  that  poverty  and  want 
might  again  become  the  portion  of  the  family, 
and  that  her  savings  might  be  wanted  in  the 
hour  of  calamity. 

On  the  approach  of  the  Allies  towards  Paris, 
in  April,  1S14,  Madame  Mfere  accompanied  the 
Empress  Maria  Louisa  and  her  court  to  Blois. 
Her  wonted  prudence  and  prescience  did  not 
forsake  her ;  for  on  this  occasion  she  took  care 
to  receive  her  arrears  of  allowance  (375,1X10 
francs),  and  dismissed  the  greater  part  of  her 
attendants. 

By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1814,  she  w.as 
allowed  to  retain  the  title  of  “  Madame  Mi^re 
and  an  annuity  of  2(X),tKXJ  francs,  secured  on 
the  great  book  of  France,  was  settled  upon  her. 
In  August  of  the  same  year,  attended  by  two 
maids  of  honour  and  her  chamlierlain,  she  fol- 
lowed  her  son  to  Elba,  and  presided  on  the  15th 
at  a  ball  given  in  honour  of  his  birthday. 
After  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba, 
Madame  Letitia  repaired  to  Home,  where  she 
took  up  her  residence  for  her  remaining  days. 
Immediately  after  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon 
at  Waterloo,  she  proffered  him  all  she  possessed 
in  the  world  to  assist  him  in  restoring  his  for¬ 
tunes.  “And  for  me,”  said  Napoleon,  at  St. 
Helena,  “  she  would,  without  a  murmur,  have 
doomed  herself  to  live  on  black  bread.  Lofti¬ 
ness  of  sentiment  still  reigned  |).aramuuut  in 
her  breast ;  pride  and  noble  ambition  were  nut 
subdued  by  avarice.” 

Count  Las  Casas,  on  his  return  to  Europe 
from  St.  Helena,  witnessed  the  truth  of  Na¬ 
poleon’s  remarks.  No  sooner  had  he  detailed 
liis  story  of  the  Emperor’s  situation  than  the 
answer  returned  by  the  courier  was,  that  “  her 
whole  fortune  was  at  her  son’s  disposal.” 

In  October,  1818,  she  addressed  an  affecting 
appeal  in  his  behalf  to  the  Allied  Sovereigns 
assembled  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  “  Sires,”  she 
wrote,  “lam  a  mother,  and  my  son’s  life  is 
dearer  to  me  than  my  own.  In  the  name  of 
Him  whose  essence  is  goodness,  and  of  whom 
your  imperial  and  royal  majesties  are  the  image, 

1  intreat  yon  to  put  a  period  to  his  misery,  and 


to  restore  him  to  liberty.  For  this  I  implore 
Ood,  and  I  implore  you  who  are  his  vicegerents 
unearth.  Reasons  of  state  have  their  limits; 
and  posterity,  which  gives  immortality,  adores 
above  all  things  the  generosity  of  ctmquerors.” 

Madame  Ijctitia  continued  to  reside  in  Rome, 
with  her  brother  Cardinal  Fesch.in  the  Palazzo 
Faleonnicri,  until  her  death,  which  took  place 
on  the  2ud  of  February,  1838,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-six  years.  She  occupied  an  ex¬ 
tensive  suite  of  apartments  in  the  palace  of  her 
brother,  which  were  handsomely  furnished,  .and 
with  more  attention  to  neatness  and  comfort 
than  is  common  in  Italy.  Her  establishment 
was  splendid,  but  private  and  unostentatious. 

She  led  a  very  retired  life  in  her  declining 
years,  amid  the  social  circle  of  her  children  ami 
a  few  intimate  friends,  and  dispensing  charities 
to  the  poor.  She  retained  marks  of  her  former 
beauty  after  she  had  reached  her  eightieth  year. 
Canova’s  magnificent  bust  of  her  strikingly 
resembles  the  original.  Her  children  and 
descendants  were  unwearied  in  their  attentions 
to  her  to  the  last,  and  she  died,  .as  she  had  lived, 
a  zealous  devotee  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

She  is  buried  in  Rome,  and  her  dust  has 
mingled  with  the  imperial  soil  which  holds  the 
ashes  of  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  aud  half 
the  heroes  of  the  earth. 


GONE  BEFORE. 

BY  ALICE  CAREY. 

Strange  and  subtle  are  the  inflnenees  which 
affect  the  spirit  and  touch  the  heart.  Are 
there  bodiless  erealurcs  around  us,  moulding 
our  thoughts  into  darkness  or  brightness  as 
they  will  ?  Whence,  otherwise,  come  the  shadow 
and  the  sunshine,  for  which  we  can  discern  no 
mortal  agency  P 

Oftener,)is  we  grow  older,  come  the  shadows ; 
less  frequently  the  sunshine.  Ere  I  took  up 
my  ])eo,  I  was  sitting  with  a  pleasant  company 
of  friends,  listening  to  music,  aud  speaking, 
with  the  rest,  light  words. 

Suddenly,  I  knew  not  why,  my  heart  w.as 
wrapt  away  in  an  atmosphere  of  sorrow.  A 
sense  of  weakness  and  unworthincss  weighed 
me  down,  and  I  felt  the  moisture  gather  to  my 
eyes  and  my  lips  tremble,  though  they  kept  the 
smile. 

All  my  past  life  rose  up  before  me,  .and  all 
my  short-comings,  all  my  mistakes,  and  all  my 
wilful  wickedness  seemed  pleading  trumpet- 
tongued  against  me. 

I  saw  her  before  me  whose  feet  trod  with 
mine  the  green  holts  and  meadows,  when  the 
childish  thought  strayed  not  beyond  the  near 
or  the  possible.  I  saw  her  through  the  lung 
blue  distances,  clothed  in  the  white  beauty  of 
an  angel ;  but,  alas !  she  drew  her  golden  hair 
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lee 

Ros*Ro— for  80  I  may  call  her — was  older  | 
than  I,  with  a  face  of  beauty  and  a  spirit  that 
never  tlMgged.  But  to-day  there  was  heaviness  I 
in  her  eyes,  and  a  flushing  in  her  cheek  that  I 
was  deeper  than  had  l)een  there  before.  I 

Still  she  spoke  gaily,  and  smiled  the  old  ' 
smile ;  for  sickness  had  never  been  among  ns  j 
children,  and  wc  knew  not  how  his  touch  made  i 
the  liead  sick  and  the  heart  faint.  ! 

The  day  looked  forward  to  so  anxiously  ' 
dawned  at  last ;  but  in  the  dim  chamber  of  j 
Rosalie  the  light  fell  sad.  I  must  go  alone. 

We  had  always  been  together  before,  at  work 
and  in  jihiy,  asleep  and  awake,  and  1  lingered  1 
long  ere  1  would  he  persuiidr^  to  leave  her ; 
but  when  she  smiled  and  said  the  fresh-gathered 
nuts  and  shining  apples  would  make  her  glad,  1 
wiped  her  fondiead,  and  turning  quickly  awav,  ■ 
that  she  might  nut  sec  my  tears,  was  speedily  | 
wading  through  windrows  of  dead  leaves.  j 

The  sensations  of  that  day  I  shall  never  , 
forgj't ;  a  vague  and  trembling  fear  of  some  1 
coming  evil — i  knew  not  what— made  me  often  | 
start  as  the  shadows  drifted  past  me,  or  a  bough 
crackled  lieneatb  my  feet. 

From  the  low,  shrubby  hawthonis  I  gathered 
the  small  red  apples,  and  from  beneath  the 
maples  jiickcd,  by  their  slim,  golden  steins,  the 
notched  and  gorgeous  leaves.  The  w  ind  fingered 
playfully  my  hair,  and  clouds  of  birds  went 
whirring  through  the  tree-toiis,  but  no  sight 
nor  sound  could  divide  my  thoughts  from  her 
whose  voice  had  so  often  filled  with  music  these 
solitary  places. 

I  remember  when  first  the  feqr  distinctly 
defined  itself.  I  was  seated  on  a  mossy  log, 
counting  the  treasures  which  I  had  been  gather¬ 
ing,  when  the  clatter  of  hoof-strokes  on  the  ' 
clayey  and  hard-beaten  road  arrested  my  atten-  | 
tion,  and  looking  u]i — for  the  wood  thinned  off 
in  the  dircttion  of  the  highway,  and  left  it  . 

distinctly  in  view — I  saw  Dr.  II - ,  the  phy-  ! 

siciau  of  my  sick  companion.  The  visit  was  an 
nnseasonable  one.  She  whom  I  loved  so  might  i 
never  come  with  me  to  the  woods  any  more.  I 

Where  the  hill  sloped  to  the  roadside,  and  | 
the  trees,  as  I  said,  were  but  few,  was  the  j 
village  graveyard.  Xo  friend  of  mine,  no  one 
whom  I  had  ever  known  or  loved,  was  buried  ; 
there — yet,  with  a  child’s  instinctive  dread  of  j 
death,  1  had  ever  passed  its  shaggy  solitude  | 
(for  shrubs  and  trees  grew  there  wild  and  un-  i 
attended)  with  a  hurried  step  and  averted  face. 

Now,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  walked 
voluntarily  thitherward,  and,  climbing  on  a  log 
by  the  fence-side,  gazed  long  and  larnestly 
within.  I  stood  beneath  a  tall  tree,  and 
the  small,  round  leaves,  yellow  now  ns  the  long 
dond-bar  across  the  sunset,  kept  dropping  and 
dropping  at  my  feet  till  all  the  faded  grass  was 
covered  up.  There  the  mattock  had  never  been 


struck ;  hut  in  fancy  I  saw  the  small  leaves 
falling  and  drifting  about  a  new  and  smooth¬ 
shaped  mound,  and,  choking  with  the  turbulent 
outcry  in  my  heart,  I  glided  stealthily  home¬ 
ward — alas!  to  find  the  boding  shape  I  had 
seen  through  mists  and  shadows  awfully  pal¬ 
pable.  I  did  nut  ask  about  Rosalie — 1  was 
afraid  ;  but,  with  my  rural  gleauings  in  my  lap, 
ojiened  the  door  of  her  charnlx-r.  1  tie  physician 
had  preceded  me  but  a  moment,  and,  standing 
by  the  bedside,  was  turning  tow  ard  the  lessen¬ 
ing  light  the  little  wasted  hand — the  one  on 
which  I  had  noticed  in  the  morning  a  small 
purple  sjMit.  “No  hope!”  he  said  abruptly, 
and  moved  aw  ay  as  though  his  w  ork  w  ere  done. 

There  was  a  groan  expressive  of  the  sudden 
and  terrible  consciousness,  which  had  in  it  the 
agony  of  agonies — the  giving  up  of  all.  The  gift 

I  had  brought  fell  from  my  relaxed  gras|i,  and, 
hiding  my  face  in  the  pillow,  I  gave  way  to  the 
passionate  sorrow  of  an  undis<'i|)lined  nature. 

When,  at  last,  1  looked  up,  there  was  a  smile 
on  her  lips  that  no  moan  ever  displaced  again. 

A  good  man  and  a  skilful  physician  was  Dr. 

II  - ,  but  his  infirmity  was  a  love  of  strong 

drink ;  and  therefore  was  it  that  he  softened 
not  the  terrible  blow  which  must  soon  have 
fallen.  1  link  with  his  memory  no  reproaches 
now,  for  all  this  is  aw  ay  down  in  the  past ;  and 
that  foe,  thift  sooner  or  later  biteth  like  a 
serpent,  soon  did  his  work  ;  but  then  my  break¬ 
ing  heart  judged  him  hardly.  Often  yet — for 
in  all  that  is  saddest  memory  is  faithl'ulest — I 
wake  suddenly  out  of  sleep,  and  live  over  that 
first  and  bitterest  sorrow  of  my  life  ;  and  there 
is  no  house  of  gladness  in  the  world  that  w  ith 
a  whispi'r  will  not  echo  the  moan  of  lips  pale 
with  the  kisses  of  death. 

Sometimes,  when  life  is  gayest  about  me,  an 
unseen  hand  leads  me  ajiart,  and,  opening  the 
door  of  that  still  chamlx'r,  I  go  in  ;  the  yellow 
leaves  are  at  my  feet  again,  aud  that  white 
hand  between  me  and  the  light. 

1  see  the  blue  flumes  quivering  and  curling 
close  about  the  smouldering  embers  on  the 
hearth.  I  hear  soft  footsteps  and  subbing 
voices,  and  see  the  clasped  hands  and  placid 
smi'e  of  her  who,  alone  among  us  all,  was  un¬ 
troubled  ;  and  over  the  darkness  and  pain  I  hear 
a  voice  saying,  “  She  is  not  dead,  but  slcepeth.” 

PLUCKED  FLOWERS. 

IIY  Mf.S.  It.  U.  STOWE. 

"  O  MOTHER,  do  see !’’  said  little  Georgians 
to  her  mamma,  as  she  came  rushing  in  from  the 
garden ;  “  somebody’s  cut  olf  all  the  buds  of  your 
heliotrope  and  little  rose.  Only  look !’’ 

“  I  did  it,”  said  her  mother. 

“  You,  mamma  1” 

“  Yes.” 
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“  Wliy — don’t  you  like  flowers  ?” 

“  Yes,  my  dear ;  it  is  because  I  like  flowers  I 
cut  them  off.” 

“  What  do  you  mean,  mamma?” 

“  My  dear,  do  you  notice  that  the  heliotrope 
and  the  rose  are  both  young  and  weak — ^just 
beginning  to  grow  P  The  strength  that  they 
would  spend  on  a  blossom  now  1  want  them  to 
employ  m  making  larger  roots,  and  throning 
out  more  bninches,  so  they  will  l)ceome  strong, 
thrifty  plants,  and  bear  twenty  blossoms  by  and 
by,  instead  of  one  now.” 

“Oh,  that  is  it.” 

“Y'es;  you  see,  my  dear,  there  is  in  every 
plant  a  mysterious  power,  ealled  the  vital  foree,  j 
or  life.  Now,  this  vital  foree  is  all  the  while  | 
stimulating  the  plant  to  throw  out  either  roots,  ' 
stalks,  leaves,  or  blossoms;  but  of  all  things  * 
that  a  plant  can  do,  nothing  uses  more  of  this 
mysterious  power  than  to  blottom.  If  the  vital 
foree  makes  roots,  these  routs  are  so  many 
mouths  through  which  the  phmt  sucks  food  from 
the  earth ;  if  it  goes  to  make  more  leaves,  these 
leaves  are  lungs  by  which  the  plant  breathes  t  he 
air,  and  thus  takes  in  nourishment.  But  the 
flower  is  neither  lungs  nor  mouth ;  yet  it  takes 
the  highest  force  the  plant  is  capable  of  to  pro¬ 
duce  it;  and  while  the  plant  is  maturing  the 
seed  which  lies  hidden  in  the  flower,  it  often  en¬ 
tirely  suspends  all  other  growth,  Ix^use  all  its 
energies  are  taken  up  with  this  effort.  So,  if 
a  gardener  wants  to  make  a  plant  strong  and 
thrifty,  and  capable  of  l)earing  a  beautiful  show 
of  flowers,  he  often  picks  off  the  first  blossom- 
buds,  and  turns  all  the  strength  of  the  plant  to 
leaves  and  roots.” 

Little  Georgy  looked  quite  thoughtful. 

“  My  dear,”  said  her  mother,  “  1  am  going  to 
tell  you  something  now,  that  I  hope  you  will 
always  remember.  This  flowering  of  plants  is 
like  some  other  things  that  1  want  you  to  notice. 
In  educating  you,  there  are  many  ])leasure8  and 
pursuits,  innocent  in  themselvc-*,  and  beautiful 
as  the  blossoms  of  a  flower,  that  I  restrain  you 
from,  nut  because  I  do  nut  like  them,  but  because 
I  think  for  you  to  have  them  now  would  have 
the  same  effect  on  your  character  that  too  early 
blossoms  would  on  a  delicate  plant. 

“You  would  like  to  spend  your  lime  in  read¬ 
ing  story-books,  in  going  on  visits,  in  attending 
shows  and  concerts,  and  many  such  things, 
which  may  all  be  pleasant  enough  in  themselves ; 
but,  instead  of  all  these,  you  have  to  spend  your 
strength  in  duties  and  lessons,  at  home  and  at 
school.  You  are  doing  now  what  a  |)luut  is — 
you  are  making  routs,  and  leaves,  and  branches ; 
and,  when  your  mind  and  character  arc  formed, 
blossoming  may  nut  hurt  you. 

“  Sometimes,  a  gardener  cares  nothing  about 
th6  strength  of  a  plant.  His  only  object  is  to 
get  a  show  of  fine  flowers  immediately.  He 


keeps  it  warm,  waters  with  stimulating  nourish¬ 
ment,  and  turns  all  its  strength  to.  flowering. 
In  this  way  beautiful  flowers  are  made ;  but 
when  their  transient  bloom  is  withered,  the  plant 
is  a  pour,  withered,  unsightly  thing,  whoso 
vitality  is  all  expended.  So  some  parents  and 
teachers  bring  up  children  to  care  onlv  for 
plcitsure,  gaiety,  and  show ;  and  when  childhood 
and  youth  arc  p.assed,  their  vigour  is  all  spent 
— they  arc  poor,  insipid,  useless  creatures, 
affording  no  pleasure  or  use  cither  to  themselves 
or  others. 

“  But,  mure  than  this,  what  I  do  for  you,  is 
only  an  emblem  of  what  our  heavenly  Eather  is 
constantly  doing  fur  us  all.  Our  minds  are  all 
the  while  reaching  forth  and  striving  after 
blossoms  which  He  cuts  off,  not  hecause  He  does 
nut  love  flow  ers,  but  because  He  doet  love  them, 
aud  wants  His  immortal  plants  to  gain  strength 
fur  a  thousand,  instead  of  one. 

“  Here  is  a  mother,  fur  instance,  and  all  the 
streugUi  of  her  lilb  is  put  forth  in  one  fair  child 
— a  rose-bud  of  infinite  sweetness.  All  the 
strength  of  her  soul  is  going  into  love  fur  this 
child.  The  heavenly  Gardener  cuts  off  this 
blossom  of  love,  not  bi'cause  He  has  no  pleasure 
in  it,  but  because  He  wants  the  soul  that  bears 
it  to  become  a  stronger  soul,  and  capable  of  a 
wider  sphere  of  love.  You  will  often  see  a 
rose-tree  whose  buds  have  been  cut  off  throw¬ 
ing  up  a  green  vigorous  shoot,  from  which 
multitudes  of  ruses  shall  spring ;  and  so,  when 
an  earthly  love  has  been  broken  off  by  death, 
there  springs  out  of  it  a  love  to  all  mankind— 
to  all  who  suffer  and  sorrow. 

“  So  iH'uple  in  this  world  often  have  tastes 
and  capabilities,  beautiful  in  themselves,  which 
the  circumstances  of  their  lives  forbid  them  to 
indulge.  A  mother,  fur  example,  has  a  taste 
for  music,  drawing,  or  literature;  but  poverty, 
and  the  charge  of  a  young  family,  keeps  her 
confined  to  the  drudgery  of  ordinary  life ;  but 
God,  the  loving  Gardener,  has  foreordained 
all  this.  He  casts  her  lot  thus,  not  because  He 
l  as  no  love  fur  the  beautiful  tendencies  of  her 
mind,  but  beiuiuse  He  would  give  them  a  stronger 
root  and  wider  growth. 

“.\iid  now,  my  dear  child,”  said  mamma, 
“  remember,  if  in  your  life  a  time  should  ever 
come  when  all  the  desires  of  your  heart  are  cut 
off — w  hen  you  are  forced  from  all  that  is  lovely 
I  and  agreeable  to  you,  and  confined  to  all 
I  that  is  repugnant  aud  distasteful — be  not  dis- 
I  coiiraged.  Think  that  it  is  done  by  the  great 
Gardener  of  your  soul.  Your  time  shall  yet 
come,  if  not  here,  at  least  when  He  shall  traus- 
!  plant  you  to  the  skies.” 

^  Ceremony  Is  necessary  as  the  outwork  and  de- 
I  fence  of  manners. 

A  V  irtuous  mind  in  a  fair  body  is  a  picture  in  a 
I  good  light. 
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trepang  or  balafe,  a  Bea-worm  or  animal 
substance,  resembling  a  large  pudding.  The 
Chinese  are  veiy  fond  of  it,  and  mix  it  with 
fowl  and  vegetables. 

Tlie  inhabitants  practise  various  kinds  of 
industry;  they  weave  mattiug  of  extraordinary 


THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

The  Philippines  are  a  large  group  of  islands 
in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  and  were  discovered 
by  Magellan  in  1621 ;  they  were  afterwards 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Spaniards,  in  the 


UOCTII  or  TUL 

reign  of  Philip  H.,  from  whom  they  take  their 
name.  The  islands  are  said  to  be  eleven 
hundred  in  number,  hut  some  hundreds  of  them 
are  very  small,  and  all  are  nominally  subject  to 
the  Spanish  Government  at  Manilla. 

The  inhabitants  number,  in  the  whole, 
3,445,790;  of  whom  25,000  or  30,000  are 
Chinese. 

The  Philippines  yield  every  colonial  product 
that  man  can  desire.  There  arc  abundant 
crops  of  rice,  coflTee,  sugar,  indigo,  tobacco, 
cotton,  cacao,  abaca  or  vegetable  silk,  pepper, 
gums,  cocoa-nuts,  dye-woods,  timber  of  all 
descriptions  for  furniture  and  for  buildinirs, 
rattans  of  various  kinds,  and  all  the  agreeable 
fruits  of  the  tropics.  On  the  shores  are  found 
nacre  or  mother-of-pearl,  magnificent  pearls, 
birds’-nests,  shells  of  every  description,  an 
incredible  quantity  of  excellent  fish,  and  the 
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fineness  and  of  the  brightest  colours,  straw 
hats,  cigar-cases,  and  baskets ;  they  manufac¬ 
ture  cloth  and  tissues  of  every  sort  from  cotton, 
silk,  and  abaca;  they,  from  filaments  taken 
from  the  leaves  of  the  etuana,  make  cambric  of 
a  texture  much  finer  than  that  of  France ;  and 
they  also  manufacture  coarse  strong  cloth  for 
sails,  &c.,  and  ro])es  and  cables  of  all  dimensions 
they  tan  and  dress  leather  and  skins  to  per¬ 
fection  ;  they  manufacture  coarse  earthenware, 
and  forge  and  |K)lish  arms  of  various  kinds; 
they  build  ships  of  heavy  tonnage,  and  also 
light  and  neat  boats:  and  at  Manilla  they 
frame  and  finish  off  beautiful  carriages.  They 
are  also  very  clever  workers  in  gold,  silver,  and 
copper;  and  the  Indian  women  are  specially 
expert  in  needlework  and  embroidery. 

The  island  of  Luzon  is  the  largest  of  the 
Philippines,  and  extends  from  north  to  south 
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for  the  length  of  about  six  degrees.  It  is 
difided  throughout  its  whole  extent  by  a  chain 
of  mountains,  which  in  general  owe  their 
formation  to  volcanic  eniptions.  Traces  are 
found  throughout  of  the  great  convulsions  * 
produced  by  subterraneous  fires. 

Manilla  and  its  suburbs  contain  a  population  ' 
of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls, 
of  wbicli  Spaniards  and  Creoles  hardly  con¬ 
stitute  the  tenth  part ;  the  remainder  is  com¬ 
posed  of  'I'agidocs  or  Indians,  Metis,  and  , 
Chinese.  The  city  is  divided  into  two  sections, 
the  military  and  the  mercantile,  the  latter  of  . 
which  is  the  suburb.  The  former,  surrounded  ' 
by  lofty  walls,  is  bounded  by  the  sea  on  one 
side,  and  upon  another  by  an  extensive  plain, 
where  the  troops  are  exercised,  and  where  of 
an  evening  the  indolent  Creoles,  lazily  extended 
in  their  carriages,  repair  to  exhibit  their 
elegant  dresses,  and  to  inhale  the  sea-breezes. 
This  public  promenade,  where  intrepid  horse¬ 
men  and  horsewomen,  and  European  vehicles,  ; 
cross  each  other  in  every  direction,  may  be 
styled  the  Champs-Elysees,  or  Hyde  Park,  of 
the  Archipelago.  On  a  third  side,  the  military 
town  is  separated  from  the  trading 
town  by  the  river  Pasig,  upon 
which  are  seen  all  the  day  boats  ^ 

laden  with  merchandise,  and  ^ 

charming  gondolas  conveying  jp 

idlers  from  different  parts  of  the  uk 

suburbs,  or  to  visit  the  ships 
in  the  bay. 

The  military  town  commnni-  . H 

cates  by  the  bridge  of  Binondoc  i _ 

with  the  mercantile  town,  inha- 

bited  principally  by  the  Spaniards  _ _ llfWJ 

engaged  in  public  affairs ;  its 
aspect  is  dull  and  monotonous ;  all 
the  streets,  perfectly  straiglit,  are 
borderedbywidegrauite  footpaths. 

In  general,  the  highways  are  - 

well  macadamised,  and  kept  in  ' 

good  condition.  Such  is  the  effe- 

minacy  of  the  people,  they  could  'ViJ 

not  endure  the  noise  of  carriages  '■W 

upon  pavement.  The  houses,  'Bf 

large  and  spacious,  palaces  in 

appearance,  are  built  in  a  par-  Vf 

ticular  manner,  calculated  to 

withstand  the  earthquakes  and  [j  • 

hurricanes  so  frequent  in  this 

part  of  the  world.  They  have  _ 

all  one  storey,  with  a  ground-floor ; 
the  upper  part,  generally  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  family,  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  wide  gallery,  o]icncd  or  shut  by 
means  of  large  sliding  panels,  the  panes  of 
which  are  thin  mother-of-pearl.  This  permits 
the  passage  of  light  and  excludes  the  heat. 
In  tlie  military  town  are  all  the  monasteries 


and  convents,  the  archbishopric,  the  courts  of 
justice,  the  custom-house,  the  hospital,  the 
governor’s  palace,  and  the  citadel,  which  over- 

^ks  both  towns.  There  are  three  principal 
ranees  to  Manilla — Puerto  Santa  Lucia, 
Puerta  Real,  and  Puerto  Parian. 

At  one  o’clock  the  drawbridges  are  raised, 
and  the  gates  pitilessly  closed,  when  the  tardy 
resident  must  seek  his  night’s  lodging  in  the 
suburb,  or  mercantile  town,  called  Binondoc. 
This  portion  of  Manilla  wears  a  much  gayer 
and  more  lively  aspect  than  the  military 
section.  There  is  less  regularity  in  the  streets, 
and  the  buildings  are  not  so  fine  as  those  in 
what  may  be  called  Manilla  proper ;  but  in 
Binondoc  all  is  movement,  ail  is  life.  Nu¬ 
merous  canals,  crowded  with  pirogues,  gondolas, 
and  boats  of  various  kinds,  intersect  the  suburb, 
where  reside  the  rich  merchants,  Spanish, 
English,  Indian,  Chinese,  and  Metis.  The 
newest  and  must  elegant  houses  are  built  upon 
the  banks  of  the^  river  Pasig.  Simple  in  ex¬ 
terior,  they  contain  the  most  costly  inventions 
of  English  and  Indian  luxury.  Precious  vases 
from  China,  Japan  ware,  gold,  silver,  and  rich 


'  silks,  dazzle  the  eyes  on  entering  these  un¬ 
pretending  habitations.  Each  house  has  a 
I  landing-place  from  the  river,  aud  little  bamboo 
palaces,  serving  as  bathing-houses,  to  which 
,  the  residents  resort  Severn  times  daily,  to 
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reliere  the  fatigue  caused  by  the  intense  lieat  I 
of  the  climate.  The  cigar  manufactory,  which  | 
affords  employment  continually  to  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  thousand  workmen  and  other  as^ 
aistants,  is  situated  in  Binondoc ;  also  the  | 
Chinese  custom-house,  and  all  the  large 
working  establishments  of  Manilla.  During  I 
the  day,  the  Spanish  ladies,  richly  dreased  in 
the  transparent  muslins  of  India  and  China,  . 
lotmge  about  from  store  to  store,  and  sorely  . 
test  the  patience  of  the  Chinese  salesman,  who  , 
unfolds  uncomplainingly,  and  without  showing  ■ 
the  least  ill-humour,  thousands  of  pieces  of 
goods  before  his  customers,  which  are  fre¬ 
quently  examined  simply  for  amusement,  and  > 
not  half  a  yard  purchasisl.  The  balls  and  | 
entertainments  given  by  the  half-breeds  of  | 
Binondoc  to  their  frie  nds  are  celehrated  ^ 
throughout  the  PliilippiuCs.  The  quadrilles  of  i 
Enrope  are  succeeded  by  the  dances  of  India  j  | 
and  while  the  young  people  execute  the  fan¬ 
dango,  the  bolero,  the  ciichucha,  or  the  las¬ 
civious  movements  of  the  bayaderet,  the  enter¬ 
prising  half-breed,  the  indolent  Spaniard,  and 
the  sedate  Chinese  retire  to  the  ganiing- 
aaloons,  to  try  their  fortune  at  cards  and  dice. 
The  passion  for  play  is  carried  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  traders  lose  or  gain  in  one 
night  sums  of  60,000  piastres  (i.io,(XX)  ster- 
Ung).  The  half-breeds,  Indians,  and  Chinese 
have  also  a  great  passion  for  cock-tighting ; 
these  combats  take  place  in  a  large  arena.  1 
have  seen  1.1,500  betted  upon  a  cock  which 
bad  cost  £150 ;  in  a  few  minutes  this  costly 
champion  fell,  struck  dead  by  his  antagonist. 
In  the  evening,  Spaniards,  English,  and  French 
go  to  the  promenades  to  “  make”  eyes  at  the 
beautiful  half-bred  women,  whose  transparent 
robes  half  reveal  their  splendid  figures.  That 
which  distinguishes  the  female  half-breeds 
(Spanish  Tagals  or  Chinese  Tagals)  is  a 
singularly  intelligent  and  expressive  phy¬ 
siognomy.  Their  hair,  drawm  hack  from  the 
face,  and  sustained  by  long  golden  pins,  is  of 
marvellous  luxuriance.  They  wear  upon  the 
head  a  kerchief,  transparent  like  a  veil,  made 
of  the  pine  fibre,  finer  than  our  finest  cambric  ; 
the  neck  is  ornamented  by  a  string  of  large 
coral-beads,  fastened  by  a  gold  medallion.  A 
transparent  chemisette  of  the  same  stuff  as  the 
head-dress  descends  as  far  as  the  waist, 
covering,  but  not  concealing,  a  bosom  that  has 
never  been  imprisoned  in  slays.  Below,  and 
two  or  three  inches  from  the  edge  of  the 
chemisette,  is  attached  a  variously  coloured 
petticoat  of  very  bright  hues.  Over  this 
garment,  a  large  and  costly  silk  sash  closely 
encircles  the  fignre,  and  shows  its  outline  from 
the  waist  to  the  knee.  The  small  and  white 
feet,  always  naked,  are  thrust  into  embroidered 
slippers,  which  cover  but  the  extremities. 


Nothing  can  be  more  charming,  coquettish, 
and  fascinating  than  this  cosiume,  which 
excites  in  the  highest  degree  the  admiratiou  of 
strangers.  The  half-breed  and  Chinese  Tagala 
know  so  well  the  effect  it  produces  on  the 
Europeans  that  nothing  would  induce  them  to 
alter  it. 

While  on  the  subject  of  dress,  that  of  the 
men  is  also  worthy  of  remark.  The  Indian 
and  the  half-breed  wear  upon  the  head  a 
large  straw  hat,  black  or  white,  or  a  fort  of 
Chinese  covering,  called  a  lalacoie;  upon  the 
shoulders  the  pine  fibre  kerchief  embroidered; 
and  round  the  neck,  a  rosary  of  coral-beiuls. 
Their  shirts  are  also  made  from  the  fibres  of 
the  pine,  or  of  vegetable  silk ;  trousers  of 
coloured  silk,  with  embroidery  near  the  bottom, 
and  a  girdle  of  red  China  crape,  complete  their 
costume.  The  feet,  without  stockings,  arc 
covered  with  European  shoes. 

The  military  town,  so  quiet  during  the  dry, 
assumes  a  most  lively  appearance  towards  the 
evening,  when  the  inhabitants  ride  out  in  their 
very  magnificent  carriages,  which  .are  invariably 
conducted  by  postilions;  they  then  mix  with 
the  walking  population  of  Binondoe.  After¬ 
wards  visits,  balN,  and  the  more  intimate 
reunions  take  place.  At  the  latter  they  talk, 
smoke  the  cigars  of  Manilla,  and  chew  the 
heUd,  drink  glasses  of  iced  eau  sucre,  and  eat 
innumerable  sweetmeats ;  towards  midnight 
those  guests  retire  who  do  not  stay  to  supper 
with  the  family,  which  is  always  served  lux¬ 
uriously,  and  generally  prolongeil  until  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  Such  is  the  life  spent 
by  the  wealthy  classes  under  these  skies  so 
favoured  by  Heaven.  But  there  exists,  as  in 
Europe,  and  even  to  a  greater  extent,  the 
most  abject  misei^'. 

It  is  probable,  and  almost  incontestable,  that 
the  I’hilippine  Islands  were  primitively  peopled 
by  Aborigines,  a  small  race  of  negroes  still 
iuhabiting  the  interior  of  the  forests  in  pretty 
large  numbers,  called  Ajetas  by  the  Taboos, 
and  Negritos  by  the  Spaniards.  Doubtless,  at 
a  very  distant  period  the  Malays  invaded  the 
shores,  and  drove  the  indigenous  population 
into  the  interior  beyond  the  mountains;  after¬ 
wards,  whether  by  accidents  on  sea,  or  desirous 
of  availing  themselves  of  the  richness  of  the 
soil,  they  were  joined  by  the  Chinese,  the 
Japanese,  the  inhabitants  of  the  archipelago  of 
the  Soutli  Seas,  the  Javanese,  and  even  the 
Indians.  It  must  not,  then,  be  wondered  at, 
that  from  the  mixture  proceeding  from  the 
union  of  these  various  people,  all  of  unequal 
physiognomy,  there  have  risen  the  different 
nuances,  distinctions,  and  types ;  upon  which, 
however,  is  generally  depicted  Malay  phy- 
siognomv  and  cruelty. 

The  I'agal  is  well  made,  rather  tall  than 
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otherwise.  His  hair  is  long,  his  heard  thin, 
his  colour  brass-like,  yet  sometimes  inclining 
to  European  whiteness ;  his  eye  expanded  and 
vivacious,  yet  somewhat  hla  Ckinoite ;  his  nose 
large ;  and,  true  to  the  Malay  race,  his  cheek 
bones  are  high  and  prominent.  He  is  pas- 
siouately  fond  of  dancing  and  music ;  is,  when 
in  love,  very  loving ;  cruel  towards  his  enemies ; 
never  forgives  an  act  of  injustice,  and  ever 
avenges  it  with  his  poniard,  which,  like  the 
kris  with  the  Malays,  is  his  favourite  weapon. 
Whenever  he  has  pledged  his  word  in  serious 
business,  it  is  sacred ;  he  gives  himself  pas¬ 
sionately  to  games  of  hazard ;  he  is  a  good 
husband,  a  good  father  ;  jealous  of  his  wife’s 
honour^  but  utterly  careless  of  his  daughter’s  ; 
who,  despite  any  little/«».r-/)fls,  meets  with  no 
difiieulty  ill  getting  a  husband. 

The  Tagal  is  of  very  sober  habits;  all  he 
requires  is  water,  a  little  rice,  ami  salt  fish. 
In  his  estimation  an  aged  man  is  an  object  of 
great  veneration ;  and  where  there  exists  a 
family  of  them  in  all  periods  of  life,  the  youngest 
is  naturally  must  subservient  to  the  eldest. 
The  Tagal,  like  the  Arab,  is  hospitably  in¬ 
clined,  without  any  sentiment  of  egotism,  and 
certainly  without  any  other  idea  than  that  of 
relieving  suffering  humauitv  ;  so  that  when  a 
stranger  appeal's  before  an  Indian  hut  at  meal¬ 
time,  were  the  poor  Indian  only  to  have  what 
was  strictly  necessary  fur  his  family,  it  is  his 
greatest  pleasure  to  invite  and  press  the 
stranger  to  take  a  place  at  his  humble  board, 
and  partake  of  his  family  cheer. 

Amongst  the  Tngals  the  marriage-ceremony 
is  sumewiiat  peculiar.  It  is  preceded  by  two 
other  ceremonies,  the  first  of  which  is  called 
Tain  manoc,  Tagal  words  signifying  or  me  ui- 
ing  “  the  cock  looking  after  his  hen.”  There¬ 
fore,  when  once  a  young  man  has  informed  bis 
father  and  mother  tha!  he  has  a  predilection 
fur  a  young  Indian  girl,  his  jiarents  pay  n  visit 
to  the  young  girl’s  parents  upon  some  fine 
evening;  and  after  some  very  ordinary  chat, 
the  mamma  of  the  young  man  offers  a  piastre 
to  the  mamma  of  the  youug  lady.  Should  the 
future  mother-in-law  accept,  the  young  lover 
is  admitted,  and  then  his  future  mother-iii-law 
is  sure  to  go  and  spend  the  very  same  jiiastrc 
in  betel  and  cocoa-winc.  During  the  greater 
portion  ofthe  night,  the  whole  company  assem¬ 
bled  upon  the  oecjision  chews  betel,  drinks 
cocoa-wine,  and  discusses  upon  all  other  sub¬ 
jects  but  marriage.  On  the  next  day  the  youug 
man  pays  a  visit  to  the  mother,  father,  and 
other  relations  of  his  altianced  bride.  There 
he  is  received  as  one  of  the  family  ;  he  sleeps 
there,  he  lodges  there,  takes  a  ])art  in  all  the 
labours,  and  most  particularly  in  those  labours 
depending  upon  the  young  maid’s  superinten¬ 
dence,  lie  now  undertakes  a  service  or  task 


that  lasts,  more  or  less,  two,  three,  or  four 
years,  during  which  time  he  must  look  well  to 
liimself  ;  for  if  anything  be  found  out  against 
him,  he  is  discarded,  and  never  more  can  pre¬ 
tend  to  the  band  of  her  he  would  es;)OUsr. 

The  Spaniards  did  their  best  to  suppress  this 
custom,  on  account  of  the  inconveniences  it 
entailed.  Very  often  the  father  of  the  young 
girl,  in  order  to  keep  in  his  service  a  man  who 
costs  him  nothing,  keeps  on  this  state  of  ser¬ 
vitude  iudefinitely,  and  sometimes  dismisses 
him  who  has  served  him  for  two  or  three  years, 
and  takes  another  under  the  same  title  of 
preieiidiml,  or  lover.  But  it  also  frequently 
lia]ipens  that  if  the  two  lovers  grow  impatient 
for  the  celebration  of  the  marriage-ceremony 
1  — for  “  hoiic deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick’  — 
some  day  or  other  the  yoiuig  girl  takes  the 
young  man  by  the  hair,  imd,  presenting  him  to 
the  i-urate  of  the  village,  tells  him  she  has  just 
run  away  with  her  lover,  therefore  they  must 
be  married.  The^wedding-ccrcmony  then  takes 
place  without  the  consent  of  the  parents.  But 
I  were  the  young  man  to  carry  off  the  young 
girl,  he  would  be  severely  punished,  and  she 
restored  to  her  family. 

If  all  things  have  juissed  off  in  good  order, 
if  the  lover  has  undergone  two  or  three  years 
of  voluntary  slavery,  and  if  his  future  relations 
be  quite  satisfied  with  his  conduct  and  temper, 
then  comes  the  day  of  the  second  ceremony, 
called  7’qyw-iq;of, '*  The  young  mau  desirous 
of  tving  the  iiniou-knot.” 

This  second  ceremony  is  a  grand  festival-day. 
The  relations  and  friends  of  both  families  are 
all  as-emblcd  at  the  bride’s  house,  and  divided 
into  two  camps,  each  of  which  discusses  the 
interests  of  the  young  cou|)le ;  but  each  family 
has  an  advocate,  who  alone  has  the  right  to 
speak  iu  favour  of  his  client.  The  relations 
have  no  right  to  siieak ;  they  only  make,  in  a 
low  lone  of  voice,  to  their  advocate,  the  obser¬ 
vations  they  think  fit. 

The  Indian  woman  never  brir  s  a  marriage 
portion  with  her.  When  she  takes  a  husband 
unto  herself,  she  jKissesses  notliiiig ;  the  young 
man  alone  brings  the  imrtioii,  and  this  is  why 
the  young  girl’s  advocate  smaks  fust,  and  asks 
for  it,  in  order  to  settle  the  basis  of  tlic  treaty. 

I  will  here  set  before  my  readers  (says  a 
recent  traveller)  the  spec-hes  of  two  advo¬ 
cates  in  a  ceremony  of  this  kind,  at  which 
I  had  the  curiosity  to  be  iirc.sent.  In  order 
not  to  wound  the  susceptibility  of  the  parties, 
the  advocates  never  siieak  but  in  allegorical 
'  terms,  and  at  the  ci  remony  which  1  honoured 
with  iny  presence  the  lulvocatc  of  the  young 
Indian  girl  thus  began — 

“  A  young  man  and  a  young  girl  were  joined 
together  in  tlie,  holy  bands  of  wedlock ;  they 
possessed  nothing ;  nay,  they  had  not  even  a 
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shelter.  For  several  yesrs  the  young  woman 
was  very  badly  off.  At  last  her  misfortunes 
cams  to  an  end,  and  one  day  she  found  herself 
in  a  large  fine  cottage  that  was  her  own.  She 
became  the  mother  of  a  pretty  little  babe,  a 
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girl ;  and  on  the  day  of  her  confinement  there 
appeared  unto  her  an  angel,  who  said  to  her — 
‘S^arin  mind  thy  marriage,  and  the  time  of 
penury  thou  didst  go  through.  The  child 
that  has  just  been  born  unto  thee  will  I  take 
under  my  protection.  When  she  will  have 
s^wn  up  and  be  a  fine  lass,  give  her  but  to 
him  who  will  build  her  up  a  temple,  where 
there  will  be  ten  columns,  eacli  composed  of 
ten  stones.  If  thou  dost  not  execute  these  my 
orders,  thv  daughter  will  be  as  miserable  as 
thou  hast  been  thyself.’  ” 

After  tliis  short  aj>eech,  the  adverse  advocate 
replied  —  “Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a 
queen  whose  kingdom  lay  on  the  sea-side. 
Amongst  the  laws  of  her  realm,  there  was  one 
which  she  followed  with  the  greatest  rigour. 
Every  ship  arriving  in  her  states’  harbour 
could,  according  to  tliat  law,  cast  anchor  but 
at  one  hundred  fathoms  deep,  and  he  who  vio¬ 
lated  the  said  law  was  put  to  death  without 
pity  or  remorse.  Now,  it  came  to  pass  one 
day  that  a  brave  captain  of  a  ship  was  surprised 


by  a  dreadful,  tempest,  and  after  many  fruitless 
endeavours  to  save  his  vessel  he  was  obliged 
to  put  into  the  queen’s  harbour,  and  cast 
anchor  there,  although  his  cable  was  only 
eighty  fathoms  long ;  for  he  preferred  death  on 
the  scaffold  to  the  loss  of  his  ship 
and  crew.  The  enraged  queen  com¬ 
manded  him  to  her  audit-chamber, 
lie  olieycd,  and,  throwing  himself 
at  her  feet,  told  her  that  necessity 
alone  had  compelled  him  to  infringe 
upon  the  laws,  and  that,  having  but 
eighty  fathoms  long,  he  could  not 
jSy  yossibly  cast  out  a  hundred ;  so  he 

WJ  besought  her  most  graciously  to  par- 

r'  don  him.’’ 

Jknd  here  ended  his  speech,  but 
the  other  advocate  took  it  up,  and 
thus  went  on — 

“The  queen,  moved  to  pity  by 
the  prayer  of  the  suppliant  captain, 
&  4.  bnd  his  inability  to  cast  his  anchor  a 
hundred  fathoms  deep,  instantly  par- 
K  '  doned  him,  and  well  did  she  devise.’’ 

On  hearing  these  last  words,  joy 
shone  upon  every  countenance,  and 
the  musicians  began  playing  on  the 
guitar.  The  bri<le  and  bridegroom, 
Bpic.'  '  who  had  been  waiting  in  an  adjoin- 
ing  chamber,  now  made  their  ap- 
sin  ])earance.  The  young  man  took  from 
off  his  neck  his  rosary,  or  string  of 
heads,  put  it  round  the  young  girl’s 
-  neck,  and  took  b.ack  hers  in  lieu  of 
the  one  he  had  given  her.  The 
night  was  spent  in  dancing  and 
merriment,  and  the  marriage-cere¬ 
mony — just  as  Christian-like  as  our 
own — was  arranged  to  take  place  in  a  week. 

I  shall  now,  just  as  1  heard  it  myself,  give 
the  ex]ilanation  of  the  advocates’  speeches, 
which  I  did  not  entirely  understand.  The 
bride’s  mother  had  married  without  a  wedding 
portion  on  her  husband’s  side,  so  she  had  gone 
through  very  adverse  and  pinching  circum¬ 
stances.  The  temple  that  the  angel  had  told 
her  to  demand  for  her  daughter  was  a  house ; 
and  the  ten  columns,  composed  of  ten  stones 
each,  signified  that  with  the  house  a  sum  of 
one  hundred  piastres  would  be  requisite — that 
is,  twenty  pounds  sterling. 

The  speech  of  the  young  man’s  advocate  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  would  give  the  house,  as  he 
said  nothing  about  it;  but,  being  worth  only 
eighty  piastres,  he  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
the  parents  of  his  betrothed  that  the  twenty, 
piastres  which  he  was  minus  might  offer  no 
obstacle  to  his  marriage.  The  pardon  accorded 
by  the  queen  signified  the  grace  shown  to  the 
young  man,  who  was  accepted  with  his  eighty 
piastres  2nly. 
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Tlie  trikTcller  is  amazed  at  beholding  in  the 
Tinguian  Indians,  as  savages,  tall  men,  slightly 
bronzed,  vith  straight  hair,  regular  features, 
aquiline  noses,  and  really  handsome,  elegant 
women.  “  I  should  rather  have  thought,”  says 
La  Guerroniire,  “  I  was  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  south  of  France,  had  it  not  been  for  the  cos¬ 
tume  and  language.  The  only  clothing  the  men  1 
wore  was  a  sash,  and  a  sort  of  turban,  made  out 
of  the  bark  of  the  fig-tree.  They  were  armed, 
as  they  always  are,  with  a  long  spear,  a  small 
hatchet,  and  a  shield.  The  women  also  wore 
a  sash,  and  a  small  narrow  apron  that  came 
down  to  their  knees.  Their  heads  were 
ornamented  with  pearls,  coral-beads,  and  pieces 
of  gold,  twisted  among  their  hair;  the  upper 
parts  of  their  hands  were  ])aintcd  blue ;  their 
wrists,  adorned  with  interwoven  bracelets, 
spangled  with  glass  beads ;  these  bracelets 
reached  the  elbow,  and  formed  a  kind  of  half- 
pl.aited  sleeve.  These  interwoven  bracelets 

squeeze,  the  arm  very  much ;  they  are  put  on 
when  the  women  are  quite  young,  and  they 
prevent  the  development  of  the  fiesh  to  the 
advantage  of  the  wrist  and  hand,  which  swell  ! 
and  becjiuc  dreadfully  big ;  this  is  a  mark  of  1 


27  degrees  west  longitude  ;  it  is  divided  into 
seventeen  villages.  Each  family  possesses  two 
habitations,  one  for  the  day  and  the  other  for 
the  night.  The  abode  fur  the  day  is  a  small 
cabin,  made  of  bamboos  and  straw,  in  the  same 
style  as  must  Indian  huts ;  the  one  for  the 
night  is  smaller,  and  perched  upon  great  posts, 
or  on  the  top  of  a  tree,  sixty  or  eighty  feet 
above  the  ground.  They  are  built  at  this  height 
to  avoid  the  nocturnal  attack  of  enemies. 

The  Tinguians  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
soul,  and  pretend  that  after  death  it  quits  the 
body,  and  remains  in  the  family.  As  to  the 
god  that  they  adore,  it  varies  and  changes 
form  aceurding  to  chance  and  circumstances. 
When  a  Tinguian  chief  has  found  a  ruck,  or  a 
trunk  of  a  tree,  of  a  strange  shape,  representing 
tolerably  well  cither  a  dog,  cow,  or  buffalo, 
he  informs  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  his 
discovery,  and  the  rock,  or  trunk  of  a  tree,  is 
immediately  considered  as  a  divinity  ;  that  is 
to  say,  ns  something  superior  to  man.  Then 
all  the  Indians  repair  to  the  appointed  spot, 
carrying  with  them  provisions  and  live  hugs. 
AVheii  they  have  reached  their  destination, 
they  raise  a  straw  roof  above  the  new  idol,  to 


beauty  with  the  Tinguians,  as  a  small  foot  is  i  cover  it,  and  make  a  sacrifice  by  roasting  hogs; 
with  the  Chinese,  and  a  small  waist  with  the  then,  at  the  sound  of  instruments,  they  eat. 


drink,  and  dance,  until  they  have  no  provision 


Luropcun  ladies. 


The  territory  occupied  by  the  Tinguians  is  left.  When  all  is  eaten  and  drunk,  they  set 
situated  about  17  degrees  north  latitude,  and  fire  to  the  thatched  roof,  aud  the  idol  is  for- 
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gotten,  until  the  chief,  having  discovered 
another  one,  commands  a  new  ceremony. 

The  Tingtiian  has  geneially  one  legitimate 
wife,  and  many  mistresses;  hut  tlic  legitimate 
wife  alone  inhabits  the  conjugal  house,  and 
the  mistresses  have  each  of  them  a  6ci)arate 
cabin.  Tlic  marriage  is  a  contract  la  tween 
the  two  families  of  the  n.arried  couple.  The 
day  of  the  ceremony  the  man  and  wife  bring 
their  dowry  in  goods  and  chattels ;  the  marriage 
portion  is  conijmsed  of  china  vases,  glass,  . 
coral-heads,  and  sometimes  a  little  gold  powder.  ' 
It  is  of  no  profit  to  the  married  couple,  for 
they  distribute  it  to  their  relations.  This  ^ 
custom  has  been  cstabli.shed  to  prevent  n 
divorce,  which  could  only  take  place  in  on-  ^ 
tirely  restituting  all  the  objects  that  were  i 
contributed  at  the  mariiage  by  the  party  asking  | 
for  divorce ;  a  rather  skilful  expedient  for 
savages,  and  worthy  of  being  the  invention  of  | 
civilised  people.  The  relatives  thus  become  1 
much  interested  in  preventing  the  separation,  ' 
as  they  would  be  obliged  to  lestitute  the  I 
presents  received;  and  if  one  of  the  couple  | 

ffrsisted  in  requesting  it,  they  would  prevent 
im  or  her  by  niaking  away  with  one  of  the  | 
objects  furnished,  such  as  a  coral  necklace,  or  j 
a  china  vase.  The  laws  arc  perpetuated  by  | 
tradition,  as  the  Tinguians  have  no  idea  of  | 
writing. 

PRIZE  COMPOSITION.  | 

We  find  ourselves  in  greater  difficulty  than  ever  | 
in  f  ‘miing  a  decision  upon  the  merits  of  the  com-  | 
peting  Essays  tliis  month.  They  are  almost  all  ' 
extn  mely  good— considering,  of  course,  that  they  | 
are  written  by  unpractised  writers;  and  we  are  | 
glad  to  obsi  rve  that  most  of  onr  more  frequent  i 
corn  spondentg  are  gnining  the  reward  of  their  I 
pcisererance  in  a  firmer  tone  of  thought,  and  a  i 
free,  unembarrassed  style.  Tlie  exercise  which 
the  composition  of  these  Essays  necessitates  hss 
evidently  invigorated  their  minds.  Clasa  I 
Mabsiiah's  Essay  is  marked  with  common  sense  : 
and  very  convx-t  feeling;  lier  style,  too,  h  de-  i 
cidedly  inqiroved.  Eeum'S  Essay  is  above  the  I 
average ;  Imt  it  is  erMteflly  her  first  attempt,  and 
coi.sequently  there  is  MOe  edmracter  in  it.  Meta 
isdistiiigu  shed  by  the  imovviess  with  wha-h  she 
insists  upon  a  rigid  lore  OTtiertli  as  one  of  the  first 
attributes  of  a  trne  My.  AUCE  Twou  is  enjoim  d 
to  peieevere:  her  psip^<tH<s  Eta’s  and  fivantW) 
is  much  too  brM,  hM  it  Wfitntls  SSSWfiietory 
evidence  of  a  healthy  tnind,  and  tSnl  a  Mtle  of  a 
good  heart.  Hasasmb,  WdUUMfim  Xk,  and 
Excelsioe,  however,  aae  Mr  fitent  MRoulties. 
Their  Essays  have  all  a  pecnlisT  etxosMenCe ;  but, 
after  best  consideration,  we  muat  decide  to  give 
certificates  to  the  two  toimer,  and  the  prise  to  the 
writer  of  the  following  paper. 


THE  ATTRIBUTES  OF  A  TRUE  LADY. 

The  term  “  lady”  is  now  so  very  generally 
tired  in  all  classes  and  circumstances  of  sociefy 
tltat,  if  we  were  to  take  it  in  its  common 


acceptation,  it  would  he  almost  as  difficult  to 
answer  to  the  question,  “  What  is  a  lady  ?”  as 
to  discover  the  square  of  the  circle,  or  find  out 
the  eagle’s  path  through  the  trackless  air. 

lu  the  higlier  classes,  a  leader  of  the 
fashion  in  dress,  she  w  ho  has  her  parties  best 
arranged,  her  dinners  best  cooked,  her  man¬ 
ners  most  dignified  and  unimpressihle,  and 
her  movements  the  most  graceful  and  fairy, 
like,  is  too  often  the  oue  who  passes  for  the 
most  perfect  lady. 

Descending  lower  in  the  social  scale,  the  one 
who  makes  the  greatest  display  in  any  way 
whatever,  who  never  touches  household  work, 
who  thinks  it  beiuath  her  dignity  to  look  into 
her  own  affairs— those  affairs  which  in  families 
of  moderate  income  require  often  both  a 
vigilant  eye  and  careful  hand — in  fact,  the  one 
who  secures  to  licrsrdf  the  fiiost  selfish  gratifi¬ 
cation,  or  who  possesses  the  power  to  satisfy 
that  gratification  in  others,  is  frequently 
among  her  class,  by  general — but,  happily,  not 
universal — consent,  regarded  as  the  truest  lady. 

There  is  yet  another  set  of  people  among 
whom  the  woman  who  has  some  distinguishing 
jieciiliarity  of  manner,  of  descent,  or,  it  may  be, 
of  connexion,  is  upon  the  strength  of  this 
claim  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  lady.  Of 
this  rlass  Mr.  Dickens  has  made  a  hajipy  hit, 
in  the  pc’rson  of  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  a  character 
figuring  in  “  Nicholas  Nickleby.” 

To  some  of  these,  merely,  must  the  palm 
and  crown  of  ladyship  he  yielded.  The  writer 
is  far  from  depreciating  the  advantages  of 
wealth  and  station  in  society  ;  hut  she  will 
endeavour  to  show  that  these  alone  can  never 
make  a  lady,  that  their  possession  is  not  at  .all 
necessary,  and  that  one  holding  rank  and 
riches  may  be  utterly  tmlgar;  while  all  tlie 
qualifications  of  a  gentlewoman  may  happen 
to  be  found  in  one  who  cannot  boast  of  more 
than  picbeinn  ancestry,  and,  in  worldly  pelf, 
was  never  possessed  at  once  of  more  than 
twenty  pounds  in  her  lifo.  The  writer  would 
Msnre  tier  readers,  also,  that  all,  from  high  to 
low,  may,  if  they  like,  attain  that  enviable 
style  and  title,  that  higlmt  patent  of  nobility 
— w  Mnttewoinaa  eff  Nature’s  own  m:iking. 
Fhr  tiK  aeeomplishmevit  of  this  design,  some 
of  the  more  geinrsl  featnres  of  the  character 
in  consideratioa  are  .advanced,  leaving  readers 
to  enlarge  and  l^ply  them  for  themselves. 

Tlie  first  ^TMkt  qnalificittion  for  the  character 
of  a  true  lady  is,  undoubtedly,  delicacy.  By 
this  is  not  meant  over-refinement,  fastidious¬ 
ness,  or  that  false  modesty  which  keeps  too 
many  from  doing  mucli  good  because  they  can¬ 
not  muster  courage,  forsooth ! — would  not  be  so 
forward  for  the  world,  &c. — and  is  immediately 
scarlet  red,  poor  thing !  if  anything  is  frightened 
out  of  its  usual  prim  propriety;  but  a  thorough 
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purity  of  action,  of  sentiment,  and  of  thought.  | 
Tliis  is  tlie  foundation  of  the  most  nolde  con-  i 
stitucnts  of  woman’s  character,  and  none  must  | 
lay  claim  to  genuine  ladyism  who  are  not  of  | 
that  frame  of  soul  dcscrilied  by  our  great 
Teacher  when  He  blessed  the  “  pure  in  heart.”  , 
Gentleness  ranks  next  in  order.  A  snappish, 
hasty,  loud-spoken  woman  we  assuredly  cannot  1 
regard  as  a  lady  ;  nor  would  such  an  one,  in  her  | 
own  cool,  impartial  judp;meut,  lay  claim  her-  ; 
self  to  l>e  so  considered.  Yet  there  is  other 
ungeutleness  than  that  of  tone  and  manner ;  : 
there  is  the  insinuated  insult,  the  softly-  ! 
uttered  but  wdtliering  sarcasm,  the  “  gall  of 
liittcruess'’  in  |)erhaps  a  single  word,  which 
are  us  far  removed  fnnn  the  real  spirit  of  gen¬ 
tleness  ns  the  North  Pole  is  from  the  South.  , 
But  the  true  lady  is  free  from  all  this  :  her  lips  ' 
ikop  honey  sweeter  than  that  of  Ilyiila,  and  : 
the  “Law  of  kindness  is  ever  on  her  tongue.”  | 
Not  that  she  minnot  speak  words  of  reproof 
when  tiiey  arc  required ;  but  even  then  the 
rebuked  one  is  made  to  feel  that  there  is  no 
tfmi)er.  no  indulgence  of  vexed  feeling,  in  the 
admonition  ;  and  thus  it  carries  double  force. 

Some  readers  may  smile  when  they  lind 
potience  classed  iimong  high  fi'insle  attributes  ; 
for  it  has  passed  into  a  proverb  that  patience 
is  a  virtue  seldom  fouud  in  man,  but  never  in 
woman.  This  is  a  mistake ;  the  aunals  of 
woman’s  history  furnish  instances  of  patience 
which  man  cannot  parallel,  and  this  quality 
often  riia-s  in  the  necessity  for  it  to  a  (h'grec 
unlooked-for — nay,  almost  iiicn  dible.  It  is  in 
the  every-day  affairs  and  trilies  of  life  that 
womaii’s  ordinary  patience  is  oftenest  tried, 
and  most  tails  her.  This  is,  peihaps,  owing  to 
her  peculiar  constitution,  she  being,  according 
to  liavater,  “all  marrow,  nil  nei-ve.”  Sir, 
AValtet  .Scott  iias  described  her  failing  in  this 
(puility  in  his  well-known  lines —  , 

U  wuraan  I  in  our  )i«ars  of  ease,  &c. 

But  tlie  cultivation  of  jialieRoe,  the  rrpressal  , 
of  busty  feelings,  msut  regarded  as  one  of 
the  ratirihutes  of  a  lady  ;  aad,  as  it  is  often  i 
ealled  into  exercise,  it  is  necessary  for  social 
happiness  that  it  be  an  ingredient,  and  that  hy  ' 
no  means  an  unimportant  one,  in  every  well-  j 
constituted  mind.  1 

Beoet  olecee,  an  enlargement  of  the  sym-  ! 
MtUes  inwiwda  all  who  iH'ed  them,  a  yoaruing  I 
^ire  to  do  good,  a  love  which  thinketh  no 
evil,  must  indeed  he  possessed  by  all  w  ho  aim 
to  he  true  ladies.  IVithont  it,  the  heart  is  too 
narrow,  and  the  affections  too  straitened, 
for  any  rhariicter  to  he  of  our  standard ;  and, 
therefore,  such  must  be  stamped  as  not  of  the 
fiisterliood.  (.'ompawiou,  another  nttriiiute,  is 
closely  allied  to  benevoleace,  and  might  be 
defined  as  benevolence  in  its  most  active  fanu, 
were  it  not  that  many,  liaving  the  latter 
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quality,  sadly  want  the  former.  They  will 
pity  the  unfortunate,  clothe  the  naked,  and 
iced  the  hungry,  without  ever  seeking  to 
possess  that  large-hcarledness  which  “  suffereth 
long,  bcareth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  and 
speaketh  no  evil.” 

Judgment  or  discretion,  though  perhaps  not 
an  absolute  requisite,  is  yet  of  very  high  value, 
since  it  will  lead  the  possessor  to  apply  with 
tact  and  discrimination  those  various  ap¬ 
pliances,  bodily  and  mental,  wliich  are  suited 
to  each  fieculiar  constitution  j  and  the  right 
use  of  wliieh  so  greatly  add  to  the  comfort  and 
w'ell-licing  of  the  whole  human  race.  It-will 
also  lead  her  clearly  through  those  jierplexing 
and  intricate  situations  in  whieli  nearly  all, 
some  time  or  other  in  their  bves,  find  them¬ 
selves  placed;  and  thus  render  her  path 
through  life  comparatively  smooth  and  easy. 

It  were  almost  unnecessary  to  speak  par¬ 
ticularly  of  iuteUigence,  since  all  that  has  been 
stated  previoifsly  argues  its  pervading  presence. 
Certain  it  is  tliat  no  one  can  be  a  true  lady 
wilhont  it,  though  it  may  be  present  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  and  mure  or  leas  cul¬ 
tivated  accordisg  to  cirenmstanees. 

Witliunt  hesitation  it  is  stated,  though  some 
may  differ  from  the  opinion,  that  no  female 
character  cun  lie  complete  without  piety. 
Indeed,  it  is  idmost  impossible  to  conceive  of 
a  eliuractcr  in  which  arc  united  those  qualities 
which  have  heenn  uined  as  requisites,  without 
presuming  piety  to  be  at  the  root  and  spring 
of  ail.  Uf  this  the  wisest  man  the  world  lias 
known  was  fully  aware  when  he  limned  his  beau¬ 
tiful  {Kirtraiture  of  female  character :  “  Favour 
is  deceitful,  and  beauty  is  vain  ;  but  a  woman 
that  feareth  the  Idsrd,  she  shall  be  praised.” 

It  luis  been  attempted — imperfeolly,  indeed, 
and  briefly,  but  as  tlie  limits  of  an  es.say  will 
allow — to  tout'll  upon,  and  only  to  touch  u])on, 
the  mure  prumineut  qualities  out  uf  the  many 
wliicli  mark  the  true  lady.  It  must  he  waicui- 
hered  that,  although  tlie  stundurd  is  high,  it 
may  be  attained  liy  all  who,  setting  aside 
selfish  eunsiderations,  with  earnest  heart  seek 
the  welfare  uf  their  kind.  No  creature  may 
live  to  himself  alone;  and  those  who  wisely 
and  judiciously  do  most  fur  their  fellow- 
creatures  N'ap  also  the  greateet  amouut  of 
bappinees  fur  themselves.  And  let  none 
despair.  It  will  require  muoh  lelf-denial ;  but 
an  untiring  energy,  and  a  firm  will  for  eelf- 
conqueet,  will  overcome  many  d.fflculties,  and 
so  help  the  aspirer  to  attain  the  proud  dis¬ 
tinction  of  a  true  lady,  the  perfection  of 
woman’s  character,  whieli,  as  Hannah  Mure  so 
tersely  says,  “  consists  not  in  the  possession  of 
any  one  excellence,  or  of  any  one  gift ;  hut  in 
tlie  happy  anid  rare  oumbinstiini  of  them  all.” 

WdliiufflQU,  Manchester.  Excixsior. 
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BEAD  EDGING. 

We  ihit  month  {(ire  t  Met  in  the  work  that  it  to  mnoh  in  rcqaeit.  The  neat  thlnjt  required  to  make  tbit  work 
look  well  it  to  eboote  sood  potitivecoloart  that  will  bartnonite.  Thote  we  have  chosen  for^lt  oneare.  Ko.  1,  deep 
bine;  it,  white  ;  8.  amber  :  4,  crimton  ;  5,  liahtblne;  6,  arecn.  We  Rive,  separately,  two  patternt  of  Kdfrina  (one 
in  the  Corretpondence).  They  mutt  be  worked  in  two  coloun,  to  eorreipond  ;  either  a  blue  and  white  alternate,  or 
any  other  colour  to  suit  the  worker.  The  working  it  very  simple.  Thread  the  number  of  beads  required  for  one  side, 
then  tom  two  beatU,  patt  the  nredle  through  the  third,  thread  one  bead,  mist  one.  pats  the  needle  through  the 
next,  and  repeat  to  the  end  of  the  row.  Each  row  it  w  orked  in  the  same  way.  Ity  counting  the  number  of  squares, 
it  wilt  be  easily  seen  where  the  diff*  rent  colours  arc  plac'-d  to  iomi  the  pattern.  The  edging  is  worked  separately : 
the  beads  a.’«  strung  upon  the  tiircad  snd  pssse.t  through  t  ie  beasts  in  tuc  way  the  mat  is  worked. 
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The  Robe  of  the  Udy’t  dress  wo  giro  this  month  it  of  moasselino  do  toic,  with  four  deep  randyhed  floonect 
trimmed  on  the  edge  with  a  bouffant  ribbon  of  the  same  colour  at  the  dress,  sewn  on  quite  flat.  The  body  is  made 
tight  and  low,  and  edged  with  a  band,  anti  trimmed  with  ribbon  at  on  the  Huunect;  if  deep  Ucc  it  added,  it  thua 
forms  a  beautiful  bertha.  The  sleeves  must  alto  be  trimmed  to  match. 

Child's  dretft^Robe  of  taffetaline  with  three  plain  flounces,  each  e  'ed  with  a  band  of  moire  antique  or  TeWet; 
body  low;  sleeves  Tory  short.  A  broad  ribbon  puses  from  the  top  of  each  shoulder,  i^carriod  to  meet  at  the  point 
of  the  body,  and  fastened  both  there  and  ou  the  shoulders  in  a  bow*.  The  sleeves  aro  muslin;  the  drawers  edged 
with  deep  broderie  AngUia  .Tho  bonuet  is  rather  large,  and  trimmed  with  feather  trimmings. 
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THE  WITHERED  FIGTREE. 

{CuHiinueJ from  p.  146  ) 

CHAPTER  VI. 

The  portrait  of  the  aotlier  of  Helen’s 
friends  had  evidently  Ix-en  taken  many  years 
before,  when  the  lady  was  c»f  lier  ehildren’s 
present  a^e — a  beautiful  and  finely-linished 
miniature  of  an  ele)rant  woman.  It  seemed  to 
Helen,  when  she  looked  u)>on  the  face,  as 
though  she  had  looked  u|)on  it  laefore ;  but 
where,  and  when,  and  howP  At  first  she 
thought  among  the  living  and  the  happy ; 
but  as  the  bew  ilderment  grassed,  and  she  still 
gazed  upon  the  jiicturcd  faee,  remembrances 
of  a  circumstance  that  long  ago  transpired  at 
home,  when  she  was  a  little  girl,  came  back 
freshly  to  her  mind. 

In  the  library,  in  the  drawer  of  their  father’s 
writing-desk,  which  stood  wide  o]>rn  as  though 
inviting  her  curiosity,  she  bad  found  the  like¬ 
ness  of  a  woman  which  slie  had  thought  then 
beantiful  1)eyond  all  iliings.  She  held  it  care¬ 
fully  in  her  hands,  and  was  going  out  from  the 
room  in  search  of  her  mother  to  show  the 
splendid  Lady  to  her,  when,  lifting  her  eves, 
she  saw  her  father  standing  mute  before  fier, 
and  gazing  on  her  with  a  look  which  terrified 
her,  and  the  little  painting  dropped  from  her 
hand.  The  old  man  stooped  and  lifted  it  np, 
end  with  a  word  so  harsh,  so  cruelly  bitt», 
as  made  her  almost  faint  with  fear,  he  sent  her 
from  the  room ;  no  pereuasion  could  indnee 
her,  even  after  years  were  passed,  to  enter  that 
library  again. 

The  severe  pnnMnncnt  attending  this  little 
art  of  childish  cr.riosity  had  fixed  the  lady’s 
likeness  en  Helen’s  mind  in  indelil)le  oelours. 
When,  therefore,  Julia  showed  this  libsMst  to 
her,  though  she  spoke  no  words  save  of  ad¬ 
miration,  a  mortul  chill  overspread  hor  frame, 
and  terror  and  grief  of  that  distant  day  of 
humiliatiiau  Memed  for  a  uuNuesft  to  arvsr. 
power  Imt. 

Her  esaotioa  did  uat  aacape  the  sisters’ 
notice ;  said  when  they  aaed  to  .Wr,  **  U’hs  she 
not  lovek,  Qalen,  «ur  darling  metdiarf”  the 
poor  girl  Tensed  heraelf,  and  said  ma— ly, 
“  Yes,  most  beantlfal.  I  have  no  likeness  &f 
mv  sweet  mother.  What  a  iev  this  nuiat  he  to 
you!” 

Long  after,  the  remembrance  of  this  lady 
was  troubling  the  thought  of  Helen  Wise; 
but  at  last,  in  the  pressure  of  present  duty  and 
active  exertion,  it  passed  away. 

When  Helen  was  eighteen  years  old,  and  the 

appointed  time  for  her  stay  at - school  had 

'nearly  passed,  a  new  trial  wM  pnt  upon  her. 

The  deformity  -whiuS  friends  had  hoped 


roiglit  be  outgrown  with  years  had  on  the  con¬ 
trary  inrreased  with  time,  and  great  physical 
weakness  attended  it.  Onee  she  had  bwn  con¬ 
fined  to  a  sick  bed  for  weeks  together,  and  her 
life  was  despaired  of  by  thosn  who  attended 
her.  If  it  bad  not  been  that  so  much  anxiety 
was  constantly  on  her  mind,  if  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  her  great  duties  had  not  so  heavily 
pressed  upon  her,  she  luul  doubtless  died  ;  but 
when  her  breath  had  from  exbaustion  become 
scarcely  perceptible,  and  her  heart  heat  faintly 
:  as  a  dying  infant’s,  and  the  phvsirian  could 
give  no  more  hope,  while  Mrs.  ^lughcs  hung 
I  over  the  young  girl  with  the  sorrowing  heart 
1  and  the  prrief  of  a  motlicr,  they  brought  Edwin, 

I  who  would  not  be  kept  l.aek,  to  her  bcil ;  they 
held  him  close  to  her,  that  he  might  kiss  her 
for  the  best  time,  and  the  embmoe  had  been  to 
her  like  an  electric  shock.  It  seemed  ns 
though  this  alone  liad  power  to  rail  back  the 
drpn^ing  s)):rit  to  the  mortal  body  of  Uelrn 
I  Wise,  She  rallied  from  that  moment,  and 
arose  from  the  sick  bed  whence  none  had 
thought  to  tee  her  removed  save  fur  burial. 

'llie  eeoond  time  of  attack  ha])|)ened  on  the 
ocoBsion  of  her  receiving  a  letter  from  one  her 
father  had  a])puiatcd  to  watch  over  his  chil¬ 
dren  during  his  aWncr.  It  told  her  that  the 
old  man  was  no  more.  Tliis  was  accompanied 
by  a  letter  from  a  phyaieian  ;  it  was  daW  and 
post-marked  Naples,  stating  tbat  Mr.  Wise  Imd 
Md  in  that  ei^'  of  cli^im,  and  had  bidden 
him  in  his  last  sickness,  in  ease  the  disease 
proved  fatal,  to  aeqn.'iiut  kk  friends  inAaerira 
witli  the  particulars  of  the  finet. 

Aetde  from  the  natural  griof  whioh  the 
danglker  feh  an  reoeiving  this  intelligence,  tlie 
fact  that  she  was  now -to  be  verognised  for  what 
she  had,  indeed,  ever  virtnally  been,  the  only 
protector — in  short,  the  pnmit  of  her  lirothers,' 
was  enoegli  to  disUeas  and  trouble  her.  Though 
she  had  laian  dll  in  rjN  tetlmse  obildren,  it  was 
a  relief  for  her  to  fall  back  at  tines  on  tbe 
thought  tiint  they  had  a  fiither.  If  she  ehonld 
die — and  the  idea  of  death  was  not  to  thatlktiil 
erestivre  am  aiattactiow—he  woidd  be  with 
them.  If  they  sdiould  aawrr  aspire  or  grow 
beyond  her  imbl  eoatml,  be  liM  an  autho¬ 
rity  they  would  not  dare  to  guastum.  Now 
that  he  was  dead,  this  etuy.  this  wweimrm- 
fartirngwacatetiem  eras  grme ;  aadtbefirvilieet 
off  aR  that  was  befoae  hm,  thoagfa  atomc  point 
of  view  his  death  might  seem  a  relief,  ms  at 
first  too  much — tlie  sudden  shock  of  weightiest 
reculleetiiin  overpowered  her. 

From  this  prostratiug  sickness,  however,  she 
again  recovered;  and  then  it  was  1  bought  best 
that  Helen  sliould  return  with  her  brothers  at 
onee  to  Suunyside ;  and  it  was  her  earnest 
I  with  to  do  so.  There,  it  was  appointed,  the 
I  will  was  to  be  read,  and  in  the  preparatory 
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school  of  the  place  Edwin’s  education  wsi  to 
be  particularly  attended  to. 

It  was  a  sad  going  home,  though  there 
was  nothing  changed  about  the  noble  habi¬ 
tation.  It  seemed  to’  Helen,  as  she  pa«sed 
through  the  neal,ebecrful,huudsoniely  furnished 
rooms,  as  tliough  scarcely  a  day  bad  passed 
since  she  went  weeping  from  the  jilace  where 
her  mother  had  lived  and  died.  The  gardens 
were  never  in  finer  order — even  the  birds,  the 
pet  canaries,  sang  the  very  notes  they  used  to 
sing;  and  a  globe,  tenanted  by  gold-fish,  oc¬ 
cupied  the  same  place  that  it  bad  long  ago. 

Before  dark,  the  very  night  of  their  return, 
Helen  walked  in  that  |)ortiun  of  the  garden 
which  her  mother  had  been  the  first  to  call 
after  her  name.  Her  brothers  wrerc  with  her,  ; 
but  Helen  looked,  without  speaking,  on  the  ! 
fig-tree,  which  still  stood  in  the  centre  of  that 
little  bed ;  its  branches  overshadowed  all  the  ' 
ground  where  she  had  worked  in  ehildish 
ajMirt  and  earnestness.  For  the  first  time 
since  her  coming  home,  though  her  heart  bad 
been  every  moment  about  to  run  over,  she 
wept — for  she  remembered  her  mother’s  pro¬ 
phecy — and  yet,  despite  her  tears,  an  assuranee 
of  hope  spoke  to  her  from  that  tre-c.  The 
withered,  blighted  trunk  was  now  quite  hid 
from  sight— the  deformity  was  not  perceivable, 
neither  had  an  observer  been  at  all  aware  of 
its  existence  ns  he  looked  on  the  luxuriant 
feliage  of  the  foreign  tree. 

Even  thus  might  it  Ix^  with  her,  as  years 
passed  on  so  in  spiritual  strength  and  beauty 
might  she  eentinne  to  grow — so  from  her  ex¬ 
cellency  might  a  pleasant  shadow  fall,  in  which 
the  weary  and  the  weak  might  repose. 

It  was  appointed  that  their  father’s  will 
xlionld  be  read  to  the  ehildren  the  morning 
after  their  arrival  at  Sunnyside,  and,  at  an  early 
hour  vf  the  day,  Mr.  IVarner,  the  legal  friend 
of  David  Wise,  aecum|)anied  by  two  elderly 
gentlemen,  old  nequaintances  of  the  deceased, 
presented  iiimself  at  the  mansion. 

The  document  was  read  from  beginning  to 
end  without  an  interruption.  That  duly  over, 
tJie  gentlemen  shortly  after  rctireil,  and  Helen 
was  idonc  again.  Alone — it  was  well  that 
this  was  ]w>isible ;  for  the  astonishment  that 
bad  silenced  could  not  long  be  powerful  to  con¬ 
trol,  and  she  had  been  more  than  a  young, 
aoiitary,  helpless  girl,  to  have  borne  up  calmly, 
and  at  the  same  time  wittingly,  under  the 
wrong  that  was  done  her. 

By  this  will  of  David  Wise,  his  estate  Was 
to  pas.s  into  his  daugliter’s  hands ;  hut  con¬ 
ditionally,  and  nut  in  her  own  right.  If,  in 
accordance  with  his  command,  siie  wedded  with 
Alfred  Lord  before  her  twentieth  birthday, 
Sunnyside  was  theirs,  conjointly,  for  ever ;  if, 
for  any  reason,  Helen  should  refuse  the  union, 


which  had  been  agreed  upon  between  said  Al¬ 
fred  and  David  Wise  years  belbro,  the  iiroperty 
of  the  said  David  was  to  go  to  the  said  Lord 
and  tlie  sons  of  David ;  and  to  bis  care  these 
children  were  to  be  intrusted  until  Fslwin  was 
of  age. 

When  be  bad  finished  reading  the  will,  Mr. 

:  Warner,  the  lawyer,  said  to  Helen,  “  I  have 
I  made  inquiries  resiieeling  the  Alfred  Ixirdhere 
I  mentioned  in  this  will;  it  aiqicars  that,  since 
he  left  your  lute  father’s  bouse,  be  has  resided 
in  New  York.  For  the  few  icist  years  be  baa 
’  been  a  very  sueecssfiil  sbiiiping  merchant. 

I  Six  months  ago  be  sailed  for  Asia  ;  it  was  not 
'  then  bis  intention  to  return  until  a  year  from 
now.  I’robably  it  would  lie  advisable  to  ac¬ 
quaint  him  witli  the  contents  of  this  will  at 
!  once.” 

“  As  you  please,”  was  Helen’s  sole  reply ; 
and  bow  securely  these  coldly-uttered  words  bid 
from  the  inquiring  thoughts  of  her  listeners 
:  the- anguish  with  wliicli  they  were  echoed 
I  tbrongli  her  soul ! 

I  The  sur)irise  that  could  not  be  spoken,  the 
I  sorrow  that  found  no  words,  the  thought  that 
'  did  not  bate,  that  could  not  love  or  revere  the 
j  dead  father,  bow  can  I  tell  of  it,  or  of  that 
I  “  wrestling  with  bidden  pain?”  But  the  spirit 
that  bad  been  so  crushed  and  trodden  upon 
began  at  last  to  rise  ngitin,  to  give  voice  ;  but, 
reader,  only  in  llie  ear  of  Heaven  ;  and  its  cry 
was  answered  in  rctuining  i;e;iCf,  and  even  hope, 
in  recolleolion  of  the  duties  which  were  before 
her  nn|)erforiiicd,  in  strength  to  bear,  in  courage 
to  go  onward. 


1  CHAPTER  vn. 

I  The  advancement  Edwin  mode  in  bis  studies 
!  after  lie  entered  the  preparatory  school  was 
I  w'hat  might  have  been  anticipated  by  those 
.  who  knew  bow  tborongh  a  fonudatiou  had 
I  been  laid  while  be  studied  with  Helen.  He 
I  mastered  bis  tasks  not  with  a  pomit-like 
I  celerity,  nor  with  the  plodding  toil  of  the  Ixiok- 
'  wonn,  but  liy  the  nqiid  and  Iwld  ilights  of  true 
I  genius  and  real  indu^ry. 

I  Hia  tutor,  young  Dr.  Harry  Gray,  was  the 
son  of  poor  parents.  By  dint  of  unccnaing 
application,  he  bad  risen  high  in  the  reapeet  of 
his  superiors ;  his  perseverance  and  .'vlnlity 
secured  for  him  an  honourable  place  at  last  vn 
the  very  school  which  he  had  catered  posse«*ad 
of  notliing  but  talents  and  determiiiat'Oii  to 
succeeil.  He  was  in  peraou  elegant;  Nnture 
had  done  everything  liur  him,  and  he  Ii^d  not 
proved  so  ungrncioua  as  to  neglec*'  gift*. 
He  had  improved  them  to  the  “tmost  by  cul- 
tivating  his  mind,  the  only  c™*^''*  *ct  a 
man  can  do  for  Mat  we.  T***^  •**  did  not 
become  n  vain,  proud  man,  w**®"  "®  stood  thus. 
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even  in  his  poverty,  self-elevated  above  his 
fellows,  was,  perhaps,  because  his  ambition 
could  not  stop  to  trifle  witli  vanity,  nor  be 
satisfled  with  the  miserable  delusions  of  vulpir 
pride.  He  had  come  out  of  the  ranks  of  ob¬ 
scurity,  self-sent  by  force  of  character  and  of 
mind. 

Dr.  Gray  had  been  long  desirous  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  sister  of  Edwin,  his  favourite 
pupil ;  for  the  boy,  acting  the  proverb  that 
“  out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketh,”  had  awakened  in  the  dreaming, 
secluded  scholar  a  curiosity  and  real  desire  to 
see  and  know  this  paragon. 

It  was  natural  that  he  should  associate  an 
idea  of  external  loveliness  w  ith  so  mueh  jkt- 
fection,  as  seemed  from  Edwin’s  words  em¬ 
bodied  in  Helen  Wise ;  aud  it  was  by  no  means 
strange  that  he  received  a  shock  that  was 
almost  revulsion,  when  he  was  shown  into  her 
presence,  so  unlike  was  the  being  he  saw  to  the 
beauty  he  had  imagined. 

It  was  lung  before  the  imjircssion,  produced 
in  that  moment  when  the  vision  of  imagination 
fell  before  reality,  passed  away.  Yet  Dr.  Gray 
did  not,  fur  Edwin’s  sake,  discontinue  bis 
visits  at  Sunnyside;  and  he  soon  found  how 
pleasant  it  was  to  listen  sometimes  to  the  soft 
tones  of  Helen’s  voice,  to  enrich  himself  by 
converse  with  her  always  suggestive  mind. 

And  all  insensibly  the  scholar  was  at¬ 
tracted,  ehamied,  and  enehaiued  by  another 
order  of  beauty,  of  which  he  la'came  by  degrees 
fully  cognisant,  fur  he  discovered  that  Helen’s 
moral  and  intellectual  loveliness  surpassed  all 
that  form  and  colouring  of  which,  in  dreaming 
hours,  he  had  mused;  but  which,  it  must  be 
confessed,  he  had  never,  in  his  little  intercourse 
with  the  world,  seen  embodied. 

That  he  did  not  love  Helen  at  once,  nor  at 
last,  in  the  way  that  romancing  men  and 
maidens  in  the  story-books  love,  was,  I  ac¬ 
knowledge,  a  substantial  fact.  He  admired  and 
respected  her ;  it  had  been  iin]>ossiblc  for  any 
person  to  have  otherwise  regarded  her,  and 
that  he  did,  devoutly.  But  Harry  Gray  was  a 
man  who  lived  by  sight  as  well  as  faith. 

Faith,  1  said,  he  had  in  Helen’s  merits  in 
full  abundance ;  but  another  love,  a  love  of  the 
imagination  for  beautiful  women,  had  been 
with  him  from  his  boyhood ;  and  though  it  had  I 
“lever  been  a  frequent  thought  with  him  that 
he  should  one  day  follow  the  fashion  of  the 
and  take  to  himself  a  wife,  he  had  not, 
it  mugt  i)e  confessed,  been  always  without  ■ 
fancies  personal,  respecting  such  matters. 
That  he  never  looked  on  Helen  Wise  in  the 
light  of  a  speculation,  was  most  certain ; 
though  it  was  equaUy  certain  that  the  secluded 
doctor  Ir?"  nev;^,  heard  of  that  strange  proviso 
in  the  will  of  D,yjj  tvise.  He  had  reason  to  i 


believe  that  her  fortune  was  large,  but  the 
accumulation  of  money  had  never  been  his 
object  in  life ;  and  tlie  idea  of  taking  a 
wife  that  he  might  fill  his  purse  was  one 
that  he  could  never  have  entertained.  It  was 
foreign  to  his  whole  nature. 

Neither  at  the  first,  nor  ever  really — that  is, 
in  other  than  a  dream-like  way — did  Uelea 
Wise  dare  to  think  of  the  learned  young 
doctor,  save  as  her  brother’s  instructor.  He 
was,  for  this  very  office  he  held,  a  man  fraught 
with  uncommon  interest  to  her — he  was  in  her 
eyes  more  than  a  mere  agreeable,  accom¬ 
plished  gentleman. 

By  degrees,  but  unconsciously  to  herself, 
Harry  Gray  became  far  more  to  her.  Though, 
when  she  herself  began  to  suspect  this,  she 
laid  a  double  restraint  on  her  heart— though, 

!  when  she  knew  that  he  was  day  by  day  ac¬ 
quiring  with  her  a  deeper  interest,  sh»  solemnly 
vowed  that,  fur  his  sake,  she  would,  come  what 
might,  live  alone  in  the  world — though  her 
earnest  and  frequent  prayers  were  ofl'ered  that 
she  might  have  strength  to  put  away  the 
beautiful  idea  which  began  to  encroach  so 
boldly  that  it  terrified  her — she  was  after  all 
conquered— she  loved ! 

Aud  he  to  whom  this  pure,  earnest  devo¬ 
tion  was  given,  knew  it — he  could  not  read 
amiss  the  happy  truth  that  spoke  from  her 
innocent  eyes  and  her  pure  heart.  But  he 
did  nut  know  it  till  he  had  gained  power  to 
interpret  her  thoughts  and  her  words  by  his 
own.  What  to  him,  then,  was  beauty,  when 
his  soul  fell  down  before  her  soul,  and  recoj:- 
nised  and  loved  it  ?  What  was  anything  in 
the  wide  world  to  him  then  but  her  heart, 
when  he  had  given  her  his  own  !  Floated  no 
lunger  then  through  his  fancy  an  image  of 
rare  loveliness,  of  perfect  form  and  feature. 

;  He  had  reached  a  higher  ground  of  vision — far 
!  mure  to  him  than  this  ]>crishing  beauty  of 
earth  became  the  surpassing  loveliness  of  her 
mind.  tYhen  from  her  own  words  he  gathered 
that  she  loved  him,  there  was  not  another 
desire  in  the  world  that  he  could  have  named. 
He  had  all  in  her  that  he  wished  for. 
Kicliea — her  love  was  as  a  sea  of  gold,  that 
could  flow  around  him  in  perpetual  light; 
honour — she  reverenced  him  ;  happiness — he 
found  the  full  answer  in  her  name  ! 

But  this  was  to  him  a  short-lived  joy.  Helen 
only  heard  his  declaration,  and  then  forced  to 
her  lips  utterances  w  hich,  while  they  assured 
him  of  her  love,  made  him  dumb. 

The  confession  of  his  regard  was  what 
she  had  striven  not  to  hear.  She  had  con¬ 
tinued  deaf  to  his  words,  and  blind  to  his 
eyes’  questioning,  so  long  ns  it  was  possible; 
and  when  the  words  were  at  last  spoken  whidi 
in  another  case  had  made  her  glad  beyond  aU 
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imagination,  she  had  only  to  speak  the  truth, 
and  even  the  iutreaty  of  devout  love  must  then 
for  ever  be  over,  for  nothing  on  this  earth  could 
have  induced  Helen  to  give  the  children  of  her 
mother  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  stranger — of 
Alfred  Lord.  Her  love  fur  them,  and  her  sense 
of  duty,  conquered  that  other  passion  ;  then  site 
was  free.  But  slie  did  not  therefore  put  away 
her  love  ;  rejoicing  that  it  need  not  be  resignetf, 
she  trea.sured  it  and  cherished  it  more  deeply 
than  before. 

Once  only  had  Harry  Gray’s  declaration  of 
love  been  permitted — once  only  could  it  he  an¬ 
swered.  The  sore  disappointment  endured,  and 
its  freshest  sting  removed,  the  young  man  dared 
to  trust  himself  again  in  her  companionship  ; 
and  Helen,  strong  in  her  righteous  will,  dared 
receive  him.  They  were  tlius  together,  when 
Helen  received  the  following  letter  from  Julia 
Saxe : — 

“  I  had  hoped,  when  I  next  wrote  to  you,  dear, 
dear  Nelly,  to  surprise  and  please  you  with  the 
news  of  my  letter.  And  now  I  muil  suqtrise, 
but  it  is  with  tears  of  grief.  My  sister,  our 
beautiful  Anna,  is  no  longer  with  me — site  is 
gone  to  the  ‘  far  country.’  Helen,  she  is  dead. 
And  to  you  I  will  say  what  I  could  not  speak  to 
another — she  perished,  in  her  youthful  loveliness 
and  gentleness,  of  that  most  sad  disease  wliieh 
God  ever  puts  on  woman’s  tiature — of  a  broken 
heart.  She  was  never,  you  well  know,  so  strung 
as  I;  but  she  had,  of  late  years,  been  more  health¬ 
ful  than  her  childhood  promised,  and  was  so 
well  in  spirits,  so  exceedingly  hcautifnl !  We 
had  a  friend — he  was  the  ho|)e  of  her  life — how 
well  all  went  with  her  in  those  happy  days! 
But  he  was  taken  away — and  all  was  over 
with  her.  I  would  have  brought  her  to 
you,  dear  Helen.  Or  I  w^uld  have  gone  any¬ 
where  in  the  wide  world  twhave  averted  from 
her  that  doom  of  melancholy  which,  if  it  over¬ 
shadowed,  would,  I  knew,  destroy  her.  She 
struggled  with  her  sorrow  when  she  saw  how 
it  troubled  me,  but  could  not  listen  to  my  pro¬ 
position  of  leaving  the  town  where  he  died. 
It  was  a  struggle  that  could  not  last — she  died 
in  it. 

“  I  cannot  live  here  any  longer,  Helen.  The 
lace  is  consecrated  by  the  saddest  remein- 
rances.  I  have  seen  all  that  was  nearest  to 
me  perish  here.  I  cannot  bear  it  longer ;  .and 
there  is  not  a  friend  in  the  wide  world  whom, 
in  this  loneliness  and  bereavement,  I  can  so 

e,  so  trustingly  seek,  as  you.  Helen,  dear 
,  we  are  without  father  or  mother,  or 
sister,  in  this  world.  We  know  and  love  each 
other — let  us  be  always  the  sisters  that  we  are 
in  spirit — let  my  home  only  he  with  your  home. 
I  would  give  all  my  fortune  for  a  friend.  It 
has  seemed  to  me  always  as  though  I  had  a 
right  to  call  you  by  another  name  than  friend. 


I  have  never  felt  attracted  towards  others  as 
towards  you  from  the  first  day  I  saw  you  at 
school — and  that  was  lung  before  we  knew  each 
other,  you  will  recollect.  That  impulse,  which 
drew  me  then  so  irresistibly  towards  you,  draws 
me  now.  Adieu.  “JrilA." 

When  Helen  had  finished  the  letter,  she 
truned  to  Dr.  Gray,  saying — 

“  You  must  come  to  Sunnysidc,  the  next  time, 
to  welcome  my  friend,  Julia  Saxe.  I  have  told 
you  so  often  ahont  her  that  she  will  nut  seem 
a  stranger.  But  you  have  no  idea  of  her,  after 
all.  She  is  the  most  beautiful  woman  I  ever 
beheld.  Y'ou  are  an  admirer  of  beauty — you 
will  he  astonished  when  you  see  her ;  for,  peer¬ 
less  as  she  is  in  person,  her  mind  is  nut  less 
beautiful  or  attractive.  It  seemed  to  me, 
when  I  parted  with  those  twin-sisters,  that  they 
were  the  only  really  perfect  creatures  in  the 
world.  I  should  have  prophesied  them  the 
most  happy  destiny.  How  true  that  saying  is, 
Harry,-  ‘  What  we  are  we  know,  but  not  what 
we  shall  be.’  ” 

“  Arc  you  sure,  Helen,  that  there  is  in  the 
world  such  a  thing  ns  happiness  P” 

“  Y'es,  I  am  sure  of  it ;  hut  1  believe  it  is  not 
to  be  found  till  we  have  conquered  our  own 
wills,  and  perfectly  submitted  to  the  will  of 
Heaven.  Until  that  happens,  we  are  looking, 
and  lunging,  and  striving ;  but  when  we  have 
a  living  faith  in  Him,  we  are  at  peace.” 

“But  the  decrees  of  Heaven,  Helen,  seem 
so  strange.  From  my  youth  up  I  have 
striven  and  laboured,  and  done  what  was  right, 
as  far  .as  I  knew  how  ;  and,  I  assure  yon,  I  have 
not  followed  my  own  counsel  in  discovering  and 
striving  to  do  my  duty.  And  you,  what  a  care 
has  been  on  you  always !  Y'ou,  too,  have  suf¬ 
fered,  and  have  nobly  borne — you  have  devoted 
yourself  to  others ;  aud  now,  when  we  might 
find  our  earthly  reward  in  each  other’s  atme- 
tion,  see  what  a  barrier  rises  before  us !  Oh, 
it  is  .strange  I” 

“  Yes,  dear  Harry,  ‘passing  strange,’  if  there 
were  not  life  in  the  tact,  that  we  are  proved 
through  suffering.  Strange,  if  we  did  not  re- 
mcinlmr  or  know  that  our  home  is  not  on  the 
earth,  that  we  arc  all,  all  strangers  and  pilgrims 
here.  In  another  way  than  we  think  of  now, 
God  may  yet  smile  upon  and  be  merciful  unto 
us,  while  we  remain  on  earth.  You  may  find 
another  love-^it  is  by  no  means  improbable— 
and  I  in  my  brothers’  may  yet  be  sufficiently 
blessed.” 

“  Helen  !  you  have  not  loved  as  I  have  loved, 
or  you  could  not  speak  thus  c.almly.” 

“  H.arry,”  she  answered,  in  an  earnest 
voice,  that  haunted  him  long  after,  “  I  have 
sealed  up,  and  can  never  bring  to  light,  the  happv 
dreams  I’ve  dreamed.  I  have  struwled  with 
and  conquered  a  passion  that  was  idolatry ;  but 
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1  love  yon  yet.  I  thall  always  love  yon ;  and  1 
think  it  no  sia,  for  spirits  may  so  love.  Think 
how  much  1  could  confide  in  you,  when  I  dare 
speak  thus.  Ood  knows  how  1  have  wrestled, 
how  my  heart  has  lieen  crushed  in  the  wrestling. 
He  gave  me  strength  at  last — do  not  take  that 
Streng'  h  away,  by  speaking  anotlier  word  of  this. 
There  is  such  utter  hopelessness  in  tlie  idea  of 
our  union,  that  it  is  best  never  to  revert  to  it 
in  any  way.  We  are  friends  for  ever — it  must 
suffice.  Let  us  submit  without  murmuring.” 

“  Amen,  then,  in  God’s  name !  But  it  is  a 
fearful  baptism  into  suffering,  Helen,”  he  said, 
and  went  away. 

A  few  evenings  after  this.  Dr.  Gray  was 
again  at  .Sunnysidc.  There  had  been  an  arrival 
-^ttlia  Saxe  had  come. 

(To  be  confinuei.) 


REVERIE. 

It  is  the  hour  of  twilight,  and  my  fancy 
Delights  to  soar  away. 

And  memory  and  hope  together  mingle 
At  every  closing  day. 

First  memory  recalls  my  childhood’s  pleasures, 
Thougli  not  all  bright  or  fair ; 

For  ever  and  anon  a  cloud  would  linger. 

Casting  a  shadow  there. 

And  as  the  days  of  youth  passed  swiftly  onward 
The  sha  lows  would  iiiereaae, 

For  never  will  the  heart  be  quite  untroubled 
Till  sin  witli  pain  shall  cease. 

Then  gladly  I  remember  all  those  loved  ones 
So  dear  unto  my  heart, 

And  rctio.speetion  fain  would  dwell  upon  them. 
Unwilling  to  depart 

For  many  of  the  fairest  and  tlie  dearest 
Have  taken  tlieir  glad  tliglit ; 

Have  left  this  chequered  scene  of  joy  and  sorrow 
For  realms  of  heavenly  ligiit 

But  Hope  steps  in  with  tones  so  sweetly  cheering 
And  bids  me  not  despair. 

That  if  in  faith  I  tread  the  narrow  pathway 
I  shall  rejoin  them  there. 

Hope  whispers,  too,  that  friends  still  here  remain¬ 
ing  • 

Will  gild  my  life  with  love. 

And  though  I  almost  “  faint  ”  while  yet  “  pm-su¬ 
ing," 

Will  dear  companions  prove. 

That  many  happy  hours,  all  unexpected. 

May  cheer  my  future  lot, 

If  with  a  stediast  and  a  trusting  spirit 
I  hope,  and  murmur  not. 

E.  P.  D. 


THE  BIRD  OF  PARADISE. 

The  genus  Paraditea  contains  the  famous 
birds  of  Paradise  so  noted  during  our  early 
intercourse  with  the  Eastern  countries.  The 
bill  is  straight,  compressed,  rather  strong,  nn- 
notched ;  the  nostrils  sumiunded  by  a  close 
tissue  of  feathers  of  a  velvet  texture,  sometimes 
resplendent  with  metallic  lustre.  The  birds 
are  native  to  New  Guinea  and  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  islands ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  delicately 
graceful  structure  of  their  plumage,  and  the 
pure  and  heautifully-hlended  colours  by  which 
they  are  adorned,  the  species  in  general  may  be 
regarded  as  the  most  highly  prized  of  all  the 
feathered  race.  Their  history  was  long  obscure 
as  night,  and  even  now  we  have  but  few 
features  of  their  character  developed  by  the 
actual  observation  of  trustworthy  witnesses. 

In  the  second  edition  of  Pennant’s  “  Indian 
Zoology,”  there  is  a  general  description  of  the 
genus  from  Valentyn  and  other  writers,  by  Dr. 
J,  R.  Forster,  preceded  by  a  learned  disquisition 
on  the  fabulous  phoenix  of  antiquity,  a  bird  of 
the  size  of  an  eagle,  decorated  with  gold  and 
urjile  plumes,  and  more  particularly  described 
y  Pliny  as  being  characterised  by  the  splen¬ 
dour  of  gold  around  the  neck,  with  the  rest  of 
the  body  purple,  the  tail  blue  varied  with  rose 
colour,  the  face  adorned  with  combs  or  wattles, 
and  the  head  furnished  with  a  crest.  This 
excellently-adorned  phoenix  Dr.  Forster  very 
projierly  sup|K)scs  to  have  been  no  other  than 
a  symbolical  Egy  ptian  illustration  of  the  annual 
revolution  of  the  sun,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
great  year,  which,  according  to  Manilius,  cor¬ 
responds  with  the  siipjiosed  life  of  the  phoenix, 
and  from  which  period  the  same  course  of 
seasons  and  iiositioiwof  the  heavenly  bodies  is 
renewed.  Now,  tliOTgh  it  is  certain,  ns  Dr. 
Forster  observes,  that  the  bird  of  Paradise  was 
never  known  to  ancient  writers,  and  that  what¬ 
ever  the  Egyptian  priests  delivered  concerning 
their  fabulous  phoenix  has  no  apparent  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  birds  in  question ;  yet  it  is  re¬ 
markable  enough  that  tlie  names  applied  to 
them,  both  by  Indian  and  European  nations, 
attribute  something  of  a  supposed  celestial 
origin.  Dr.  Shaw,  however,  thinks  that  this 
notion  has,  in  all  probability,  arisen  merely 
from  their  transcendant  beauty,  and  the  sin¬ 
gular  and  delicate  disposition  of  their  plumage. 
'The  Portuguese  who  navigated  to  the  Indian 
Islands  called  them  Pastaroa  da  Sot,  in  like 
manner  os  the  Egyptians  regarded  their  ima¬ 
ginary  bird  as  symiliolising  the  annual  revo¬ 
lution  of  that  great  luminary.  The  inhabitant* 
of  the  Island  of  Temate  call  them  Mamvy 
Deveata,  or  the  birds  of  God. 

The.  most  fanciful  conjectures  have  been 
entertained  in  reference  to  the  habits  of  these- 
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birds.  By  some  they  ImTC  been  regarded  as 
inhabitants  of  the  air,  living  only  on  the  dew 
of  heaven,  and  never  touching  the  surface  of 
this  terrestrial  siihcrc ;  and  others,  while  be¬ 
lieving  they  never  rested  oh  the  ground,  have 
considered  that  they  subsisted  on  insects. 
Some  have  ranked  them  among  the  birds  of 
prey;  and  others— including  Butfon — asserted 
that  they  had  no  feet,-!ind  could  neither  walk 
nor  swim,  and  were  incapable  of  any  other 
means  of  progression  except  by  flight. 

The  fact  is,  that  its  legs,  being  large  aad 
strong,  and  neither  uruaniental  nor  required 
in  the  skins  made  up  fur  general  comnierre, 
were  cut  off ;  while  the  natives,  thus  conceal¬ 
ing  what  they  regarded  as  a  deformity,  con¬ 
sidered  themselves  entitled  to  augmeot  their 
demands  when  they  oflered  the  bird  for  sale. 
The  purchaser  of  it  in  Europe  naturally  impiired 
for  the  legs  of  whieh  it  was  destitute,  and  the 
seller  began  to  think  that  it  could  have  none. 
Having  arrived  at  this  satisfactory  conclusion, 
it  was  a  necessary  inference  that  a  bird  wiihout 
legs  must  live  iu  the  air,  which  would  render 
them  unnecessary ;  the  extraordinary  beauty 
of  the  plumage  added  to  the  dceeptioii  ;  and  as 
it  was  considered  to  have  “  heavenly  beauty,” 
it  was  thought  also  to  have  a  ”  heavenly  resi¬ 
dence.” 

The  true  residence,  or  brecding-))lace,  of 
these  birds  seems,  to  be  Papua,  or  New  Guinea, 
from  whence  they  make  ueeasional  excursions 
to  some  smaller  neighbouring  islands.  They 
flv  in  flocks  of  about  thirty  oi  forty,  led,  it  is 
ulleged,  by  a  single  bird,  which  the  natives  call 
their  king,  but  whieh  is  said  to  be  of  a  diflorent 
species.  It  is  further  pretended  that,  when 
this  bird  settles,  the  whole  flight  settle  also,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  somcliiiics  perish, 
being  unable  to  rise  again,  owing  to  the  pecu¬ 
liar  structure  of  their  wings.  They  also  always 
fly  against  the  wind,  lest  their  plumage  should 
bo  discomposed.  While  flying,  they  make  a 
noise  like  starlings ;  but  their  common  cry 
rather  resembles  that  of  a  raven,  and  is  very 
audible  in  windy  weather,  when  they  dread  the 
chance  of  being  thrown  upon  the  ground.  In 
the  Aru  Islands  they  are  seen  to  |)ercli  on 
lofty  trees,  and  are  variously  captured  by  the 
inhabitants,  with  bird-lime  snares,  and  blunted 
arrows.  Though  many  are  taken  alive,  they 
are  alw.iys  killed  immediately,  embowelled,  the 
feet  cat  ulT,  the  plumed  skins  fumigated  with 
sulphur,  and  then  dried  for  sale.  The  Dutch 
ships  fre(pienting  the  sea  between  New  Guinea 
and  Aru,  a  distance  of  aheiit  twenty  miles,  not 
ttnfreqncntly  observe  flocks  of  Paradise-birds 
crossing  from  one  to  the  other  of  these  places, 
but  constantly  against  the  wind.  Should  a  gale 
arise,  they  ascend  to  a  great  height,  into  the 
regions  of  perpetual  calm,  and  there  pursue 


their  journey.  With  respect  to  tlreir  food, 
we  have  little  certain  information  from  the 
older  authors,  some  of  whom  assert  they  prey 
on  small  birds — a  supposition  which  Dr.  Siiaw 
inclines  to  think  is  favoured  by  their  strength 
of  hills  and  legs,  and  the  vigour  with  which 
they  act  in  self-defence.  They  are  said  also  to 
feed  on  fruits  and  berries ;  and  Limueus  says 
tliey  devour  the  larger  butterflies. 

The  emerald,  when  alive,  is  of  the  si/e  of  a 
common  jay ;  its  beak  and  its  feet  are  bluish  ; 
the  irides  are  of  a  brilliant  yellow ;  its  motions 
are  lively  and  agile ;  and,  in  general,  it  never 
perches  except  upon  the  summit  of  the  most 
lofty  trees.  When  it  dcseciids,  it  is  for  the 
purpos*-  of  eating  the  fruits  of  the  lesser  frees, 
or  when  the  sun  in  full  i)ower  eumjicls  it  to 
seek  the  shade.  It  has  a  fancy  lor  certain 
trees,  and  makes  the  neighliourhoud  re-echo 
with  its  piercing  voice.  The  males  assemble 
in  scores  on  every  trei',  always  solitary. 

Bennett,  in  hi»  “  Wanderings,”  gives  the 
following  account  of  a  bird  of  Paradise  which 
he  found  in  Mr.  Beale’s  aviary  at  Macao,  where 
it  had  been  confined  nine  years,  exiiihitiiig  no 
appearance  of  age  : — 

“  This  elegant  creature  has  a  light,  playful, 
and  graceful  manner,  with  an  arch  and  impu¬ 
dent  look,  dances  aliout  when  a  visitor  ap¬ 
proaches  the  rage,  uiid  seems  delighted  at  liciug 
made  an  object  of  admiration ;  its  notes  are 
very  jK-culiar,  resembling  the  cawing  of  the 
raven,  but  its  tones  are  by  far  more  varied. 
During  four  months  of  the  year,  from  May  to 
August,  it  moults.  It  washes  itself  regularly 
twice  daily,  and,  after  having  performed  its 
ablutions,  flirows  its  delicate  feathers  up  nearly 
over  the  head,  flic  quills  of  whieh  feathers 
have  a  peculiar  structure,  so  as  to  enable  the 
bird  to  effect  this  object.  Its  fowl,  during 
confinement,  is  boiled  rice  mixed  up  with  soft 
egg,  together  with  ])lantains,  and  living  in¬ 
sects  of  the  gra-sshopper  tribe.  These  insects, 
when  thrown  to  him,  the  bird  contrives  to  catch 
in  his  beak  with  great  celerity.  It  will  cat 
insects  in  a  living  state,  hut  will  not  touch 
them  when  dead. 

“  It  rarely  alights  upon  the  ground ;  and  so 
proud  is  the  creature  of  its  elegant  dress  that 
it  never  permits  a  soil  to  remain  u|Hin  it ;  and 
it  may  frequently  be  seen  sjireading  out  its 
wings  and  leathers,  and  regarding  its  splendid 
self  ill  every  direction,  to  observe  whether  the 
whole  of  its  plumage  is  in  an  unsullied  con¬ 
dition.” 

The  greater  bird  of  Paradise  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  graceful  bird.  The  long  plumes  with 
which  it  is  ornamented  prevent  its  flying  except 
against  the  wind ;  for  this,  if  blowing  in  the 
course  of  the  bird,  would  not  only  disorder 
these  feathers,  hut,  acting  on  them  like  sails 
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long  feathers  brings  them  into  imminent 
da^r  of  falling. 

'Hie  magnificent  bird  of  Paradise  is  a  richly- 


they  would  drive  the  bird  along  with  irresistible 
rapidity.  These  birds  abstain  altogether  from 
flight  d  nring  a  storm,  which  would  inevitably 
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burl  them  to  the  ground,  'When  on  the  coloured  species.  It  is  of  an  orange-chestnut 
wing  they  are  noisy,  like  starlings;  hut  colour  above,  the  top  of  the  head  and  the  back 
their  common  cry  is  said  rather  to  re-  being  deeper  than  the  rest.  The  former,  in 
semhle  the  croaking  of  ravens,  and  is  some  species,  inclines  to  purple ;  the  tips  of 
particularly  audible  when,  in  somewhat  the  wings  and  toil  are  brown;  the  throat  is 
windy  weather,  the  incumbrance  of  their  blackish,  with  a.  purple  gloss. 
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A  double  ruff,  composed  of  slender  plumes, 
with  slightly-detached  extremities,  springs  from 
the  back  ol  the  neck. 

The  king  bird  of  Paradise  is  one  of  the 
smallest  and  rarest  of  this  delightful  group.  It 
is  about  the  size  ot  a  sp.irrow.  Atmve,  it  is  of 
an  intense  purplish-chestnut,  and  beneath  it  is 
white.  A  zone  of  golden-green  extends  across 
the  chest ;  from  the.  sides  spring  two  fan-like 
plumes,  consisting  of  six  or  seven  dusky  feathers, 
with  the  richest  golden-green.  Prom  the  tuil- 
coverts  spring  two  long  slender  shafts,  each 
elegantly  terminating  in  a  broad  emerald  web, 
rising  from  one  side  only  of  the  shaft,  and  dis¬ 
posed  into  a  flat  spiral  curl.  The  beak  and  legs 
are  yellowish  brown. 


THE  WRECK  ON  THE  ROCK. 

I. 

The  little  fishing-village  of  Seaton  stood  on 
the  shore  of  a  siniUl  bay,  the  slopes  of  which, 
varied  in  colour  as  they  were  by  the  autumn 
sun,  added  fresh  Inauty  to  the  dancing  waves. 
It  was  inhabited  by  a  hardy  race  of  fishennen, 
whose  use  from  childhood  had  taught  to  dis- 
regiird  the  numerous  rocks  and  shelving  sands 
which  lay,  just  covered  at  low  water,  no 
great  distance  from  the  little  harbour  which 
afibrded  shelter  to  their  rough-built  fleet.  The 
boats  were  draw  n  up  dry  upon  the  beach ;  and 
while  the  nets  were  spread  around  njmn  the 
grassy  spots  which  here  and  there  enlivened 
the  neighbourhood  with  their  verdure,  the 
men  were  busied  in  repairing  any  mischief  to 
their  tackle  which  might  have  accrued  from 
their  early  work  upon  the  waters.  Several 
tidily-dressed  women  were  also  busy  in  their 
various  industrial  employments  peculiar  to  the 
neighbourhood,  and  which  found  a  ready 
market  at  a  town  some  right  miles  distant 
from  this  lonely  spot,  the  while  the  air  echoed 
with  the  loud  ringing  laughter  of  a  romping 
group  of  sturdy  sunburnt  diildrcn. 

But  if  the  sea  were  beautiful  to  gaze  upon, 
the  scenery  around  of  such  a  character  as  to 
call  forth  expressions  of  admiration  at  its 
pictnresipieness,  there  was  yet  another  feature 
of  this  scene  which  commanded  attention — 
this  was  the  spirit  of  harmony  which  reigned 
throughout  this  little  baud  of  brothers.  1  heir 
natural  sense  had  taught  them  that  their 
common,  interest  demanded  unity,  and  their 
hearts  cemented  what  that  interest  begun. 

Noon  had  arrived,  and  with  it  the  sky  became 
overcast  and  threatening.  The  clouds  seemed 
to  lower  as  though  but  courting  the  rising 
waves  to  join  them  in  some  mighty  strife.  A 
rolling  moaning  voice  appeared  struggling  for 


utterance  in  the  distance,  and  the  billows  were 
topped  with  a  white  crest,  as  though  foaming 
with  some  pent-up  ra^. 

“  Mates,”  said  old  Walton,  the  father  of  the 
village,  breaking  the  silence  which  had  reigned 
since  the  first  symiitoms  of  the  storm,  “  there’s 
a  ship,  1  see,  in  the  offing ;  and  if  this  wind 
blows  another  hour,  and  she  holds  on  the  course 
she  seems  inclined  to,  there’s  no  help  for  it, 
but  on  the  rocks  she  goes ;  so  down  with  the 
life-boat,  and  let  all  hands  be  ready  for  the 
rescue.  What  do  you  say,  boys 

There  was  but  one  response  to  this  appeal ; 
for  though  none  had  spoken,  yet  each  with 
practised  eye  had  detected  the  vessel  spoken  of 
by  old  Walton,  end  saw  too  clearly  that,  should 
she  fail  in  beating  out  to  sea  again,  there  was 
but  one  fate  fur  her,  and  ])erha])s  for  all 
aboard ;  so  but  little  time  elapsed  ere  the  boat 
was  down  upon  the  beach,  ready  fur  launching 
whenever  old  Tom  should  give  the  word. 

Several  hours  passed,  and  the  winds  grew 
more  boisterous,  su'd  the  w  ild  sea  dashed  furi¬ 
ously  against  the  steadfast  rocks;  but  still 
that  gallant  ship  held  out.  Nobly  she  bore  up 
against  the  storm  that  threatened  every  moment 
to  engulf  her ;  but  yet  in  vain  she  struggled 
to  regain  the  open  sea,  and  leave  that  dreaded 
shore  towards  which  the  Fates  seemed  hurrying 
her  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts.  Waterlog^, 
almost  mastless,  and  ungovernable,  she  plunged 
deep  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  and  again  rose 
high  up  on  the  summit  of  some  mountain 
wave,  ns  though  raised  aloft  but  to  bc‘  dashed 
with  greater  certainty  down  the  deei)  abyss 
beneath.  -  But  there  is  a  momentary  lull,  and 
again  she  rights — again  her  gallant  crew  stretch 
every  nerve  to  work  her  round  ;  but  still,  alas  ! 
she  bears  down  towards  the  fatal  ruck,  and 
then  the  wind  returns  with  tenfold  strength, 
easting  the  surface  of  the  waters  into  a  thou¬ 
sand  broken  waves.  On  she  flies ;  chains  crack 
like  thread ;  cables  fly  smoking  through  the 
hawser-holes.  Free  from  all  check,  she  dashes 
madly  forward — and  strikes. 

“  Hold  on  !  hold  on  !”  shouted  Tom,  as  he 
stood,  with  his  grey  hair  streaming  in  the  winds, 
at  the  prow  of  the  boat  which  four  stout  fisher¬ 
men  were  forcing  through  the  boiling  waters. 
“  Clutch  whatever  comes  first ;  keep  up  your 
courage,  mates !”  again  shouted  the  old  man, 
though  not  a  syllabic  could  reach  the  cars  of 
even  those  who,  still  struggling  in  the  waves, 
were  not  yet  deaf  to  earthly  sounds.  And 
how  nobly  did  those  brave  hearts  work  and 
toil !  Dangers  had  no  fears  fur  them  ;  winds 
might  howl  and  waters  roar,  but  nothing  eouldr 
silence  that  secret  voice  within  their  breasts, 
which  spoke  of  fellow-creatures  suffering,  and 
urged  them  to  their  succour.  But  it  was  not 
to  be.  The  darkness  of  night  was  lowering 
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over  them  like  a  funeral  pall,  and  all  in  vain  as 
yet  had  Ijeeu  their  struggles  to  save  a  single 
life,  when  again  old  Tom  called  out,  “  Steady 
mates,  steady !  Easy  with  the  tiller,  Jem !”  said 
he,  as  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  a  dark  object 
which  here  and  there  appeared  above  the 
BUifacc  of  the  now  somewhat  subsided  waters. 

“  A  man,  boys !  a  man !  Now,  then,  give 
way  !”  and  he  leant  forward  in  his  eagerness  to 
mt  a  clearer  view;  “two  pulls  like  that, 
nearties,  and  we’ll  save  him  yet.  Courage, 
mate !  courage !’’  shouted  the  good-hearted 
fishemiau  as  he  watched  the  struggling 
swimmer  who,  with  a  child  in  one  arm,  with 
almost  superhuman  strength  succeeded  in 
keeping  his  head  above  the  engulfing  waters. 
And  uow  but  a  small  space  divides  him  from 
the  coming  help ;  but  again  the  merciless 
waves  dash  liim  lack.  With  still  more  energy  ] 
the  rowers  work,  and  old  Tom  shouts  eucuu- 
ragemeut  to  the  almost  fainting  man.  But  the 
boat  nears  him.  Tom  stretches  over  her  side, 
and  now,  as  she  dips  into  the  hollow  of  a  w  ave, 
he  clutches  the  poor  child's  arm — “Saved! 
saved!”  he  shouts;  but  the  man  recedes  again 
in  the  dark  waters,  and  a  voice  seems  to  echo  the 
sounds,  “  Saved!  saved !”  and  is  heard  no  more. 

Long  after  their  usual  hour  fur  retiring  to 
rest  sat  old  Tom  and  bis  no  less  kind-hearted 
wife,  administering  such  comfort  and  restore-  ' 
tives  as  their  experience  suggested  were  must 
proper  for  their  infant  charge,  which  proved 
to  be  a  fine  boy  of  about  four  years  old.  At 
length,  their  efforts  succeeded ;  and  the  poor 
but  far  from  friendless  child  fell  into  a  calm 
and  refresliing  sleep,  as  beautiful  as  was  its 
own  infantile  innocence. 

The  morning  which  succeeded  this  melan¬ 
choly  scene  was,  if  possible,  more  lovely  than 
that  wliich  had  preceded  it;  but  the  lieart’s 
aspirations  were  cliecked  by  the  scene  of  deso¬ 
lation  all  along  the  coast.  Spars,  boxes,  and  a 
variety  of  broken  timbers — all  that  remained 
of  that  noble  vessel,  once  so  proudly  sailing 
“  like  a  thing  of  life”  upon  the  far-wide  waters 
— were  scattered  in  every  direction.  But  there 
were  scenes  still  more  sad  than  this :  the 
ghastly  corpses  of  those  who,  but  a  few  short 
hours  before,  were  elute  with  tiie  anticipations 
of  again  caressing  old  friends,  wauderiiig 
through  old  haunts,  and  almost  bursting  with 
the  thought  of  once  more  clasping  to  their 
breasts  a  wife  or  child  within  the  sacred  pre¬ 
cincts  of  their  home.  But,  alas!  they  iiad 
found  a  home,  less  thought  about  mayhap  than 
that  of  earth,  but  far  brighter,  happier,  and 
eternal ! 

In  tlie  meantime,  old  Tom  had  been  scruti¬ 
nising  with  a  careful  eye  each  form  as  it  was 
laid  bare  upon  the  sands,  until  at  last  he 
seemed  to  have  found  the  object  of  his  search. 


“Jem,”  he  cried,  turning  to  bis  son-in-law, 
who  generally  accompanied  him  wherever  he 
went,  “that’s  him — 1  know  I’m  not  mistaken. 

I  caught  a  look  of  his  face  as  lie  held  up  the 
child — a  noble  fellow!”  mused  the  old  man, 
still  gaiing  at  the  form  before  him,  “  A  breve 
heart  he  liad ;  and  look,  Jem,  that’s  one 
comfoit — see  the  smile  upon  his  face !  He  knew, 
he  felt,  you  may  depeud  on’t,  that  he  had 
saved  his  child — for  his  it  is.  I’m  sure ;  and  1 
daresay  he  thought  that  those  who  would  risk 
their  lives  to  save  a  creature  in  such  a  strait 
us  his  would  not  spare  tlie  care  to  guard  his 
boy.  Ah  !  never  fear,  brave  heart ;  never  fear !” 
and  he  spoke  as  though  his  words  could  convey 
comfort  and  assurance  to  the  lifeless  clay  out¬ 
stretched  upon  the  sand. 

Tom’s  surmise  respecting  the  relationship 
I  of  the  child  was  further  confirmed  by  tlie  iden¬ 
tity  of  marks  upon  tlieir  clothes ;  and  then,  in 
presi  nee  of  all  the  men,  Tom  took  from  the 
cold,  stiff  finger  of  the  corpse  a  ring  mounted 
witli  a  small  crest  and  initials;  and  before 
their  dreary  work  wiis  done,  each  man  had 
promised,  in  conjunction  with  the  rest,  to  care¬ 
fully  rear  the  shipwrecked  child,  and,  as  they 
firmly  and  honestly  thought,  to  fulfil  tbe  wishes 
of  tbe  noble  dead. 

1  II. 

'  In  a  richly-furnished  room  in  one  of  the 
I  large  houses  situated  on  the  left  hand  side  of 
I  the  Avenue  des  Champs  Elyseea,  in  Paris, 

1  were  seated  two  ladies — the  one  apparently 
some  forty  years  of  age,  while  the  other  num- 
I  bered  scarcely  cighteeu  summers.  The  former 
:  was  remarkable — nut  so  much  fur  any  striking 
'  attributes  of  beauty,  as  for  a  look  of  somewhat 
I  sad  benignity,  and  an  expression  which  bespoke 
a  heart  ever  open  to  the  woes  of  those  less 
fortunate  in  worldly  matters  than  herself,  and 
a  manner  which  inMc  an  obligation  conferred 
the  more  sure  of  being  rememh  ired  with  a 
sense  of  gratitude,  since  tlie  recipieu,  was  never 
I  made  to  feel  it.  But  there  was,  likewise,  a 
shade  over  the  countenance  which  told  of  grief, 
the  cause  of  which  might  long  have  passed 
away,  but  tlie  effects  still  keenly  felt  as  ever. 

!  The* other  was  certainly  pretty ;  but  still,  even 
'  in  her.  it  was  more  the  affable  and  winning 
way  sbe  had  about  her  that  attracted  rather 
I  than  her  simply  sweet  expression  of  face.  Her 
>  whole  attention  seemed  devoted,  beside,  to  tbe 
wants  and  wishes  of  her  companion;  and  her 
I  (‘yes  s])arkled,  and  her  checks  dimpled,  with  a 
I  smile,  when  she  had  succeeded  in  surprising 
I  her  aunt,  as  she  called  her,  into  a  little  joyous 
I  laugh,  and  weaning  her  mind  from  tbe  sorry 
:  thoughts  which  seemed  to  prey  upon  it. 

“  Modeste  is  lale,  aunt,  is  she  notP”  said 
the  younger,  whom  I  shall  designate  Augusta, 
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addressing  Mrs.  Sitverton ;  “  but  I  am  sure 
tliere  must  be  some  cause,  fur  she  is  generally 
so  very  punctual.” 

“No  doubt,”  returned  the  elder  lady ;  “she 
has  much  to  do,  and  for  one  of  her  age  much 
to  think  aliout.  I  suspect,  tliough  she  will 
not  own  it,  that  the  weight  of  supporting  her 
father  and  mother  rest's  on  her  ;  nut  she  is  a 
good  girl — a  very  good  girl.  How  do  you 
think  we  could  best  give  her  a  little  surprise 
next  Tuesdi.v,  my  dear?  It  is  her  biithday, 
I  suspect,  liom  something  she  let  drop  the 
other  day.  But  1  tliink  1  see  her  hurrying 
across  the  ‘  Ronde’  now ;  so  not  a  word,  Augusta, 
about  the  j'oar  de  naistattce." 

Augusta  promised  secrecy,  but  looked,  never¬ 
theless,  as  though  she  wished  the  day  had 
arrived ;  for  keeping  a  secret  was  not  her forte. 

But  further  conversation  was  interrujded 
by  the  introduction  of  Modeste  herself,  who 
was  by  profession  a  dressmaker,  and  by  n.ature 
a  black  eyed,  good-natured,  coquettish-looking 
girl,  who  never  seemed  grave,  and  who  thought 
nothing  a  trouble,  but  would  at  any  time 
sacrifice  her  own  ]deasure  for  the  benefit  of 
others ;  and  thought  a  trip  to  St.  Cloud,  or  a 
petit  diner  outside  one  of  the  barriers,  the  acme 
of  mundane  bliss,  always  providing  that  a 
certain  Adolphe  was  of  the  ))arty. 

“A  thousand  ))Hrdons,  madame,”  said  she 
on  entering,  gracefully  courtesying  at  the  same 
time ;  “  but  1  was  detained,  and  if  you  knew 
the  cause  I  am  sure  you  would  excuse  me.” 

“  Adolphe  troubled  with  a  headache  ?”  mis¬ 
chievously  suggested  Augusta. 

Modeste  did  not  reply  in  words,  but  gave  a 
response  with  her  eyes  as  wicked  as  need  he. 

“  And  may  I  know?”  asked  Mrs.  Silverton, 
fancying  ])erhaps  that  some  little  difhculty  had 
occurred  from  which  she  might  assist  the  young 
girl. 

“Oh,  yes,  madame,  certainly,”  replied 
Modeste  with  animation;  “there  is  a  young 
^ntlcman  lodges  in  our  house  who  has  been 
in  the  same  office  with  a  friend  of  mine.” 

“  Adolphe  P”  again  remarked  Augusta,  with  a 
sly  glance  at  the  dressmaker. 

“  Yes,  miss,”  rr))lied  Modeste,  but  now  with 
downca.st  eyes,  as  Mrs.  Silverton  was  looking 
at  her,  and  then  continued,  “But  he  has  been 
very  ill,  madame,  and  I  don’t  think  he  is  very 
rich,  you  know — and  ao  could  not  get  the 
little  niceties  he  wants  just  now  to  give  him 
strength ;  and  so  Adolphe  and  a  few  com¬ 
panions  of  his  got  up  a  little  subscription,  you 
see,  m.'idame,  and  bought  everything  tlie  doctor 
said  was  needed  for  the  paurre  Anglais,  and 
they  made  me  stop  to  make  the  soups.” 

“  English !”  said  Mrs.  Silverton  ;  “  how  good 
of  you,  Modeste!” 

To  narrate  the  conversation  that  ensued 


would  occupy  more  space  than  is  necessary ; 
so  1  need  but  state  that  Modeste,  much  to  her 
delight,  left  her  kind  employers  with  a  good 
stock  of  such  luxuries  as  were  considered  bene¬ 
ficial  fur  the  invalid ;  in  addition  to  which, 
Augusta  slipped  into  her  hand  a  small  purse. 

Nor  did  the  benevolence  of  Mrs.  Silverton 
stop  at  this  one  act  of  kindness ;  week  after 
week  she  forwarded  little  packages  for  the  con¬ 
valescent's  use,  until,  at  last,  she  began  to 
think  of  him,  whoever  he  might  be,  as  a  sort 
of  proKgt,  and  felt  >,n  anxiety  she  could  scarce 
account  fur  as  to  his  progress  towards  a  state 
of  health.  And  now  it  soothe!  her  own  griefs, 
and  brought  a  cunsuiing  .'aim  to  her  wounded 
spirit,  this  life  of  generosity  .oid  sympathy! 
how  the  thanks  and  blessings  which  were 
]iuured  u])on  her,  and  remembered  in  the  prayers 
of  the  recipients,  seemed  to  bring  healing  and 
joy  to  her  widowed  heart  !  And,  above  all, 
iiDW  it  smoothed  the  rough  path  of  many  from 
a  life  of  tfin  to  one  pf  honour  and  sobriety ! 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  numerous  were 
the  grateful  mes,sagcs  received  by  Mrs.  Silver- 
ton  for  her  kindness ;  but  now  strength  having 
been  restored,  Modeste  was  commissioned  to 
bear  a  letter  from  the  invalid  to  his  unknown 
benefactress — a  letter  breathing  more  than  ordi- 
dinary  gratitude,  for  it  spoke  of  parents  long 
lost,  of  friends  true-hearted,  but  helpless  to 
assist  him  in  the  path  he  hud  rut  out  for  him¬ 
self  ;  and  how,  without  a  home  but  the  wide 
world,  such  kindness  us  he  had  received  nigh 
bowed  him  down  with  the  sense  of  obligation 
he  was  under ;  besides,  it  was  so  like  to  what 
he  loved  to  think  his  own  dear  mother  would 
have  done,  had  she  been  placed  in  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

But  I  am  anticipating.  Modeste  presented 
her  letter  to  Mrs.  Silverton,  and,  as  she  did  so, 
inadvertently  |daced  it  w  ith  the  seal  upiiermost. 
And  now  what  ran — what  is  there  in  that 
simjile  bit  of  wax  to  cause  such  agitation  as  is 
there?  What  in  a  letter  from  a  stranger  to 
bring  that  |)nllid  hue  upon  the  cheek,  and  cause 
that  trembling  of  the  hand  and  fluttering  of  the 
heart  ?  Of  a  verity  wc  have  much  to  learn  in 
nature  yet.  And  why  with  painful  earnestness 
of  gaze  does  Mrs.  Silverton  look  till  a  mist 
seems  to  blind  her  sight  at  the  seal  u]Hin  that 
note  ?  Oh,  there  is  reason  good  enough — the 
pent-up  sorrow  of  eighteen  years  now  rushes 
into  her  mind,  and  tliis  little  thing  has  power 
to  ojien  wounds  never  healed,  ’tis  true,  but 
nearly  elosed  by  time.  But  another  thought 
enters  the  brain ;  and,  with  the  quickness  of 
lightning,  a  flush  suffuses  the  just  pale  face, 
a  convulsive  smile  plays  upon  the  lips,  and, 
with  a  battle  of  contending  feeling  raging  in 
her  breast,  she  falls  fainting. 

Under  the  careful  attentions  of  Augusta  and 
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](odett«,  Mrs.  Silvertou  quickly  recovered ; 
Mid  then,  with  quivering  Ii|i8,  explained  the 
cause  of  her  emotion,  and  anxiously  inquired 
if  Modeste  had  ever  noticed  a  ring  answering 
the  description  she  had  given.  The  replies 
all  tended  to  confirm  the  happy  hope  now 
raised  in  the  grief-laden  mother’s  heart ;  and 
it  was  arranged  that  the  young  stranger  should 
be  invited  to  c".!!  on  Mrs.  Silverton  that  after¬ 
noon,  and  informed  that  she  thought  it  not 
unlikely  she  might  be  of  sen  ice  to  him  in  his 
present  position.  In  the  meantime,  Modeste 
was  incidentally  to  mention  what  had  occurred 
so  that,  if  there  were  any  truth  in  the  surmise 
entertained  by  Mrs.  Silverton,  the  suddenness 
of  the  discovery  might  not  prove  too  much. 

The  few  hours  that  were  wanting  to  complete 
the  time  appointed  seemed  to  lag  heavily  in 
their  course  to  Mrs.  Silverton.  Rut,  hark  ! 
a  step  ascends  the  staircase,  and  witli  an  effort 
she  suppresses  her  rising  emotions.  Was  it  to  i 
he  P  or  was  it  not  P  It  was  an  almost  awful  I 
suspense,  for  she  had  pictured  that  lost  son  | 
of  hers  often  and  often  in  her  day-visions  and  { 
in  her  night -dreams:  now,  as  she  saw  him  last,  ' 
nestling  to  her  bosom  and  smilire  as  only  ' 
children  can  smile  up  into  their  mother’s  face ; 
then,  with  more  saddened  joy,  she  would  faney  ' 
him  a  member  of  the  holy  kingdom  of  those 
little  ones  who  never  did,  and  never  can  do 
sin — and  this  sweet  thouglit  had  weaved  a 
chain  which  seemed  to  dniw  her  on  the  path 
of  godliness  and  hum.an  sympathy,  the  end 
of  which  would  join  her  to  her  child  again. 
And  then  another  thought  would  come ;  she 
would  fancy  him  as  she  had  hom-d  to  see  him — 
the  pride,  the  jov  of  her  advanciug  years. 
And  is  this  one  of  all,  can  this  one  ]iicture  of 
the  many,  prove  the  true  oue  after  the  long 
eighteen  years P  Rut  the  door  opens — a  form 


enters — stops,  gazes  earnestly,  and  almost  be- 
wilderingly,  in  return  to  that  fixed  look  which 
seems  to  read  his  very  heart.  Another  moment, 
and  Nature  speaks — a  voice  mystorious,  and 
still,  but  not  less  true,  and  mother  and  son 
have  met  again  in  a  long  sweet  embrace. 

But  a  few  more  words,  and  my  tale  is  told. 
We  arj  again  upon  the  beach  ;  and  old  Walton 
is  still  there,  though  now  numbering  over  eighty 
years.  There  seems  to  be  a  merry-making 
going  on,  and  joy  lights  up  the  bl  ight  eyes  of 
all  around. 

There  is  the  old  curate  of  the  neighbouring 
village,  who  had  so  kindly  and  willingly  hel|)ed 
the  fishermen  in  nurturing  and  educating  their 
God-sent  charge,  and  then,  as  the  wish  to 
launch  into  the  world  took  possession  of  his 
mind,  procured  him  a  situation  in  I’aris, 
having  friends  and  relatives  residing  there. 
And  there  sits  Mrs.  Silverton,  still  in  her  widow’s 
weeds,  beside  old  Tom,  a  tear  of  gratitude  fall¬ 
ing  on  her  hand,  which  clasps  the  one  wiiich 
saved  her  child;  for  though  her  boy  is  found, 
sbe  must  yet  wait  awhile  before  she  again  joins 
him.  But  there  arc  yet  two  otliers,  seemingly 
the  happiest  there ;  love  beaming  in  their 
smiles,  and  tenderness  in  every  look.  A  newly- 
married  couple  they,  by  name  Augustus  and 
Augusta  Silverton ;  for  she,  who  hud  been  the 
adopted  orphan  child  of  eighteen  years,  how 
could  she  leave  her  benefactress  now  P  And 
old  Tom  clasps  their  hands  and  blesses  them, 
and  Augustus  declares  again  and  again  the 
gratitude  he  feels  for  all  the  kindness  he  has 
met  with  at  their  hands  and  others.  “And 
believe  roe,  my  dear  friends,”  he  says — 
“the  belief  will  do  your  hearts  good — that 
I  in  whatever  misery  you  may  be  placed,  even 
though  it  he  at  a  wreck  on  the  rock,  you  will 
find  kind  hearts  everywhere.” 
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Last  month  it  was  announced  that  the  Prize  | 
would  be  given  with  the  November  number  for  | 
the  best  Tulo.  Com|)etitors  are  reminded  that 
their  MSS.  should  be  sent  in  on  or  before  the  12th 
of  the  month.  The  subject  proposed  for  the  De¬ 
cember  number  is,  “  The  Uses  of  Sorrow.”  The 
Prize  in  each  case  consists  of  a  Iiandsome  Volume. 


We  have  to  thank  several  correspondents 
for  domestic  receipts ;  and  shall  always  be  glad 
to  receive  such  evidences  of  our  subscribers’  in¬ 
terest  in  the  .Magazine. 

L.  L.  AMD  A  Youtiifcl  SrBsrmiBKa.— We  give 
below  a  pattern  in  crochet  Iwad-work.  suitable 


fbr  the  of  toilet-cushions,  or  any  other  U>;ht 

work.  It  18  worked  in  single  crochet.  The  beads 
nmst  be  strung  on  the  cotton  bcTore  be^inniti^  to 
work,  and  dropped  on,  according  to  the  patti  rn, 
■on  the  wronj?  side— the  wronfp  bein^  the  ri;;ht 
side  when  beads  are  used  in  crochet.  The  beads 
used  are  wliat  are  called  seed-beads.  The  blaek 
part  in  our  engravinjp  represents  the  beads. 

The  Watchwoid.— a  parcel  lies  at  the  office, 
awaiting  receipt  of  the  address  of  the  authoress  of 
this  tale. 

A.  A.— See  “Things  worth  Knowing^*  in  the 
presiMit  number. 

Floeknce  Dombet.— The  patterns  you  speak 
of  are  printe<l.  A  very  good  way  to  trace  piittcms 
ii';>n  work  is  to  get  the  paper  same  as  the 
drapers  use  in  roalungout  tneir  bills,  and  place 
that  between  your  tracing  and  the  muslin ;  then 
go  over  your  pattern  with  a  hard  pencil  or  paint, 
and  it  will  leave  you  the  pattern  iiuitc  distinct 
and  clear,  or  you  may  draw  it  on  the  muslin  %vith 
a  flne  ree<l  pen  and  indigo,  such  as  is  used  in 
water  colour  drawings,  taking  care  not  to  have  it 
too  thin.  There  is  no  puidication  we  can  recom* 
mend  for  wlr  r  you  vant  at  present. 


Godmotheb.  —  We  give  a  pattern  for  an 
Infant’s  Bonnet.  It  is  made  of  any  liglit  and 
warm  material,  and  trimmi'd  with  mternate 
ruches  of  ribbon  and  daby  dowers.  The  cape 
is  either  braided,  or  worked  in  chain  or  herring¬ 
bone  stitch,  and  finished  with  a  fringe. 


ViL  Desperandfsi.— French  mnt/  be  learned 
without  a  ma.ster,  and  the  iKXik  of ‘French  exer¬ 
cises  reprinted  bv  Mr.  Cassell  from  tlie  “  Popular 
Educator*’  wouki  suit  your  purpose.  But  it  is  hni-d 
work  without  the  aid  of  a  master,  and  not  always 
satisfactory  to  the  student  when  aci'oinpli.sheid. 
Werocommend  diligentstudy  for  a  wliile.atid  then 
a  few  lessons  from  a  good  master  to  polish  off  with. 
It  is  by  no  means  a  difficult  study  to  people  of 
ordinary  application. 

A  Mocntaim  Giat.— Going  to  bed  yritkottt 
su;)i>er  is  not  healthy,  if  any  con-siderable  time 
lias  elapstNi  sinci*  the  previous  meal.  A  very  light 
supiHT  is  healthy. — Iwn’t  know  any  remedy  fop 
the  saddles.— We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  a 
half  pint  of  vinegar  taken  every  other  day  would 
not  only  injure,  but  ruin  your  health ;  anu  that  in 
no  short  time. 

W,  H.  (Ripon.)— To  answer  your  question  werB 
to  write  the  essay  for  you;  wiiich  you  cannot 
desire. 

A  Youso  Mother  and  Martha  will  be  pleased 
with  the  following  pattern  of  infant’s  bools;  they 
are  made  of  merino  (»r  silk,  and  lined  or  wadded 
with  fine  flannel.  The  fVont  is  made  in  one  piece, 
the  heels  in  another,  and  the  sole  in  a  third  piece* 


The  parts  and  heels  arc  embroidered,  the  flowers 
are  worked  in  satin  stitch  in  colours,  the  other 
part  either  in  very  narrow  braid  or  chain  stitch. 
The  soles  bhould  be  made  of  two  or  three  thick*^ 
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BesKi  of  tiannel,  bIccIt  quilted.  Theae  *hn*t  are  I 
made  hiKti  to  auit  tlie  approaching  autumnal  I 
aad  whitrv  weather. 

A  SnaacaiaEB  (  Uearplay).— We  are  unable  to 
inform  you  how  to  make  water-proof  cloth,  in  a 
dnmcs'ic  war-  The  reoeipt  reapecting  books  will 
effect  the  object  you  desire.  Your  other  question 
was  answered  last  month,  in  “  Notices  to  CorreS- 
pondents.” 

Ribecca. — In  candour,  our  ofiinion  of  your 
poetry  is  not  favourable,  it  is  not  Itetter  (nor 
worse)  than  a  hundred  such  nerficmances  received 
at  our  oftitre  every  month.  With  a  little  care  and 
practice,  you  would  write  a  very  good  hand. 

Ada  Bbtant.— Tile  institution  to  wi.ich  you 
refer  is  nut  educational.  We  believe  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  Home  for  covemesses,  and  its  inten¬ 
tion  charitable.  Your  best  plan,  perhaps,  would 
be  to  obtain  an  engagement  as  pu|>il'teaeh.  r  in 
some  thoroughly  excelient  acadeiny.  where,  for  a 
comparatirelv  small  sum,  you  would  obtain  the 
advantage  of  instruction,  and  the  exi>erienreof  an 
instructor. 

Captain  H.’s  enigmas,  &c.,  are  respectfully  de¬ 
clined. 

Beatbice.— We  cannot  make  out  your  request. 

A.  D.  K.— Our  desk  is  already  hea|ied  witli 
accepted  communica'ions. 

H .  V.  (h  ho  ungraeioasly  pi-esumes  that  he  “  has 
the  privileqt  of  asking  questions,'  because  his 
Bister  takes  in  the  Magaxine)  is  informed  tliat,  if 
his  hands  have  any  natural  disposition  to  be  made 
white,  they  will  ijecome  so  by  frequent  washing 
with  common  yellow  soap ;  and  that  to  reduce  the 
size  of  bis  knuckles,  lyhich  have  liecome  enlarged 
by  rough  work,  is  quite  inqiossible,  and  rather 
absurd. 

Miss  S.  and  an  Invalid  Si'bscbiber  are 
thanked  fur  their  receipts.  We  do  not  understand  | 
the  pui  port  of  the  receipt  the  latter  asks  fur. 

Thubntun  S.— a  giHHl  and  useful  tiltcr  may  I 
easily  be  made  by  anyone  wIhi  values  a  glass  uf  I 

Sure  water  as  mucli  as  a  little  labour.  Take  a  | 
irge  new  gardcu-pot,  and  tit  a  jiiece  of  flood  j 
sponp'  in  the  bole  at  tile  bottom.  The  pot  being  , 
of  uuglazed  ware,  will  always  keep  the  water  below  | 
the  temp<  r.iture ;  and  tfie  water,  permtwting 
through  the  S|ionge,  will  be  rendered  purer  than  j 
before. 

R.  R.— The  Turkish  piastre  is  equivalent  to  a 
foaetiun  less  than  twopence  half|ienny  English 
currency.  The  Russian  ruble,  valuing ahundred  | 
kopekeu,  is  represented  by  three  shillings  Eng-  i 
Ush  i  the  silver  ruble  is  fifty  kopekeu,  or  eigli-  | 
ttenpe-nce. 

ACNE.S. — We  have  at  least  twenty  various  re- 
queststuras  manydifferentpatternsevery  month. 
Of  course  it  is  quite  impossible  to  comply  with 
them  all ;  and  our  plan  is  to  engrave  those  which 
are  must  generally  useful.  Tbe  pattern  Agnes 
desires  shali  appear  if  poiiibU. 

M.  M.— The  two  first  volumes  of  the  Magazine 
are  always  on  sale. 

L.  A.'s  little  poem  shall  one  da)r  ap|H-nr. 
Inqdisitob. — By  "*  subscriber”  is  meant  anyone 
who  takes  the  Magazine  regularly.  The  wrapper 
of  every  copy  of  the  first  number  of  al  volume 
(the  volume  year  commencing  with  May)  is 
stamped  with  a  distinctive  set  of  figuies:  the 
wrapper  of  each  succeeding  numlier  w  ith  a  letter 
— A,  B,  C,  and  so  on.  When  the  twelve  numbers 
of  the  volume  are  issui'd,  the  cheques  containing 
theae  figures  and  letters  must  be  cut  out,  and  sent 
to  the  office  with  the  subscriber’s  name  and 
address.  They  are  then  filed  in  order;  and  thus, 
at  the  time  of  drawing  tor  tbe  prizes,  immediate 
reforenue  can  be  had  to  the  names  of  those  who 
hold  the  fortunate  numbers. 


Cbings  bortb  ^itobing. 


To  Clean  Ribbons.— A  correspondent  states 
that  camphine  will  take  the  grease  out  of  the  most 
soiled  riblions,  and  clean  them,  and  make  them 
equal  to  new.  Lay  the  soiled  ribbon,  or  iiieee  of 
silk,  in  a  plate,  and  cover  it  with  thecamphjji',  and 
then  lay  it,  after  rubbing  it  a  little  w  ith  a  pb-ce  of 
flannel,  in  a  clean  cloth  to  dry  it  somewhat,  and 
then  iron  on  the  wrung  side;  then  put  the  ribbon 
outside  in  the  air. 

To  Wash  Siles,  Ribbon,  &c.—.\notherobliging 
correspondent  gives  tiie  following:— Three-quar- 
ters-of-a-;>ouiidof  honey,  half-a-|>uundofsoft-soap, 
and  a  pint  of  whiskey.  Put  the  whiskey  and  soap 
on  a  hot  hearth  till  quite  melted,  then  add  the 
honey,  and  bottle  it.  Stretch  the  silk  on  a  clean 
Isiard,  and  brush  it  well  t  very  way  with  the  stuff; 

1  have  readytliroe  vessels  of  cold  w  ater,  into  each  of 
j  which  dip  the  silk  several  times,  then  hang  it  up 
I  to  drain,  and  iron  it  while  quite  wet  with  hot 
,  irons;  avoid  squeezing  or  wrinring. 

I  To  Clean  (Jilt  Ebames.— Take  one  drachm 
I  (about  as  much  as  will  lay  on  a  shilling)  of  soft 
;  soap,  and  mix  it  gradually  with  lialf-n-idntof  soft 
water(that  Is,  rain-water,  or  waterthat  has  boiled 
and  Ix-en  allowed  to  get  cold);  put  the  mixture 
!  into  a  Ixittle.and  shake  them  well  together;  then 
'  add  half  a  wineglassful  of  siiirit  of  hartshorn,  and 
again  well  shake  the  ingredients.  The  gilt  frame 
that  is  to  be  cleansed  may  now  be  bruslied  over 
with  this  liquid,  taking  rare,  however,  to  use  for 
the  puriKise  the  very  softest  camel-hair  brush  that 
can  be  procured.  ARer  the  liquid  has  been  on  the 
frame  a  minute  or  so,  using  a  slight  brushing  to 
the  dirtiest  and  most  intricate  parts  of  the  work, 
it  is  to  be  freely  washed  oft’  with  plenty  of  clean 
soft  water,  and  allowed  to  dry  of  its  own  accord. 
The  drying  should  be  accelerated  by  placing  the 
frame  in  a  draught,  or  w  here  the  sun  shines  on  it. 
Next  day  the  bright  parts  of  the  work  maybe  verv 
slightly  rubbeil  with  a  new  wash-leather,  whicn 
will  enhani-e  their  brilliancy.  Pictures  and  glasses 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  foame  during  the 
cleansing  process. 

Sealing-wax  may  be  taken  out  of  table-covers 
by  dissolving  the  S|iots  with  spirits  of  wine  or 
naphtha.  Apply  the  spirit  with  a  camel’s-bair 
pencil. 

Potatoes.  — A  correspondent  asserts  that  a 
double  crop  of  pot  itoes  may  be  obtained  by  pur¬ 
suing  the  following  course:  When  the  potatoes 
are  ooinc  to  maturity,  take  off  the  loose  earth  care- 
full.v,  w  ithout  disturbing  the  old  stem ;  pick  away 
the  potatoes  that  arc  fit  for  immediate  use,  bo 
carenil  not  to  disturb  the  main-stalk,  tlien  cover 
Over  the  small  ones  that  are  left,  and  add  a  little 
more  earth.  In  about  two  months  after  1  will 
■  engage  to  say  the  latter  crop  will  be  more  pro¬ 
ductive  tlian  the  first. 

Rancid  Butteb  con  be  restored  to  its  original 
I  flavour  by  washing  it  first  with  lime-water,  and 
I  afterwards  with  spring-water.  Lime-water  is 
easily  prepared  by  beating  up  about  a  quarter  of 
a  (lound  of  good  fresh  lime  in  a  p  iil  of  w  ater ; 
after  standing  about  an  hour,  the  impurities  sub¬ 
side,  from  which  tbe  lime-water  can  (with  care) 
be  poured  off. 

Odonto  TooTH-rowDEB.— Precipitated  chalk, 
four  ounces ;  charcoal-powder,  a  ifuarter  of  an 
ounce;  orris-root  powder,  two  omii-es;  otto  of 
rose,  ten  drops;  oil  of  sandal- wood,  five  drops. 
Mix  the  ingredients  well  together,  and  the  odonto 
b  ready  for  use.  In  place  uf  oil  uf  sandal-woo^ 
one  ounce  of  sandal- wood  powder  may  be  used  for 
economy. 


CXX)KERY,  tc.— SICK-BOOM  AM)  NUESERT. 
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(fooktrtj,  |)uliliug,  anb  |1rtsfr(ring. 

To  RoAdT  Wn.D  Fowt.— The  flavour  i*  be«t 
preservi'd  witliout  stuflinK.  Put  pepper,  aalt,  and 
a  piece  of  butter  into  each.  Wilil  fiwTl  require 
much  leMi  dreaginK  than  tame ;  the^  ahould  be 
aen-cd  of  a  fine  brown  colour,  nnd  well  frothed 
up.  A  rich  brown  (travy  ahould  be  aent  in  the  | 
dUh :  and  when  the  breast  U  cut  into  slicit,  before 
takinit  off  the  bone,  a  squeeac  of  Icmim.  willi 
pepptT  and  salt,  la  a  (treat  lmprovem<-nt  to  the 
flavour.  To  take  oft’  the  fishy  taste  which  wilil  ‘ 
fmvl  sometimes  have,  put  an  onion,  salt,  and  hot 
water  into  tlw  drippinff  pan,  and  baste  them  for 
the  first  ten  minutes  with  this ;  then  take  away 
the  p.an,  nnd  baste  constantly  with  butter. 

To  Keep  Damsons.— Choose  pots,  if  you  can  (jet 
them,  which  arc  of  equal  size  top  nnd  botiuin ; 
put  the  fruit  in  about  a  quarter  up.  then  strew 
in  a  quarter  of  the  snpar.  then  another  quantity 
of  ftriiit,  and  so  till  all  of  both  are  in.  The 
proportion  of  suitar  Is  to  be  three-  jKiunds  to  nine 
pounds  of  fruit  Set  the  jars  in  the  oven,  and 
(lake  the  ft-uit  quite  throuKti.  When  cold,  nut  a 
piece  of  clean  scraped  stick  into  the  middle  of 
the  Jar,  and  let  the  upper  part  st-md  above  the 
top;  then  pour  melted  mutton  suet  over  the  top, 
ftill  half  an  inch  thick,  havinif  previously  covered 
the  fruit  with  white  paper.  Keep  the  jai-s  in  a  cool 
dry  place,  and  use  the  suet  as  a  cover,  which  yon 
will  draw  uji  by  the  stick,  minilin((  to  leave  a  little 
forked  brandi  to  it  to  prevent  its  slipping;  out. 

A  Ddtch  Rick  Pcdpino.— Soak  four  ounces  of 
rice  in  warm  water  half  an  hour:  drain  the  latter 
fVom  it,  nnd  throw  it  into  a  stewpan,  with  half  a 

?iint  of  milk,  half  a  stick  of  cinnamon,  nnd  simmi-r 
ill  tender.  When  cold,  add  four  whole  epnrs  well 
beaten,  twoounces  of  butter  melted  in  a  b-acupftil 
of  cream ;  and  put  three  ounces  of  su|pir,  a  quarter 
of  a  nutnicK.  and  a  ({ix)d  piece  of  leinon  peel. 

Chickkn  Pik.— Cut  up  two  youn(C  fowls;  season 
witli  white  pepper,  salt,  a  little  mace  and  nutmei;, 
all  in  the  finest  powder;  likewise  a  little  Cayenne, 
Put  the  chicken,  slices  of  ham,  or  fresh  (niminon 
of  bacon,  lorcemcat  balls,  and  hard  eggs,  by  turns 
in  layers.  If  it  is  to  be  baked  In  a  dish,  put  a 
little  water;  but  none  if  in  a  raisi-d  crust,  lly  the 
time  it  returns  trom  the  oven,  have  ready  a  (pravy 
of  knuckle  of  veal,  or  a  bit  of  the  scra(;.  with  some 
shank-bones  of  mutton,  seasoned  with  herbs, 
onion,  mace,  and  white  pepper.  If  it  is  to  be 
eaten  hot,  you  may  add  trutlles,  morels,  mash- 
rooms,  He. :  but  not.  if  to  be  eaten  cold.  If  it  is 
m;ide  in  a  dish,  put  as  much  ({ravy  as  will  till  it ; 
but,  in  a  raised  crust,  the  gravy  must  be  nicely 
strained,  and  then  put  in  cold  ns  Jelly.  To  make 
tile  jelly  clear,  you  may  (?ive  it  a  boil  with  the 
whites  of  two  e(nts,  after  taking  away  tin-  meat, 
and  then  run  it  tlimugh  a  line  lawn  sieve.  Rabbits, 
if  young  and  in  flesh,  do  as  well :  their  leg?)  should 
be  cut  siiort,  nnd  the  breastbones  must  not  go  in, 
but  will  help>to  make  the  gravy. 

Onion  Sacce.— Peel  the  onions,  and  Imil  them 
tender;  siiueeze  the  water  from  them,  then  chop 
them,  and  add  to  them  butter  that  has  been 
melted  rich  and  smooth,  but  with  a  little  goal 
milk  insteatlof  water:  boll  it  up  once,  and  serve 
it  with  boileil  rabbits,  partridges,  scrag  or  knuckle 
of  veal,  or  roast  mutton.  A  turnip  boiled  with  the 
onions  makes  them  milder. 

Beef  en  Mikoton.— Cut  thin  slicesof  cold  roost 
beef  and  put  them  into  a  frylng-|ian  with  some 
butter,  and  six  onions,  turn  the  pan  frequently, 
then  mix  a  little  broth,  add  pe|ipcr  and  salt,  and 
after  a  few  bolls  serve  up  hot.  1  his  dish  is  excel¬ 
lent  and  economical. 


Sitk  ^^mmt  anb  |[nrsfrn. 

Rixkdt  fosthv  OovT.~Di«8olve  two  otinoes 
of  guiaicum  in  three  ounces  of  the  best  French 
braniiy.  One  or  two  tablespooniuls  of  this  eola¬ 
tion  to  he  taken  every  morning,  fasting,  tai^g 
afterwards  either  a  cup  of  tea  or  of  water. 

Headache.  —  To  prevent  headache,  follow 
Aberocthy’s  advice:  keep  thche.'td  cool  and  the 
feet  wann.  A !>erient  m(Miicines,  cupping  between 
the  shoulders,  and  blistering  behind  the  ears  are 
very  gowl  remedies.  Nervous  headaches  are 
cured  uy  stimulants,  such  ns  snuff,  smelling-salts, 
aromatic  vinegar,  &c. ;  and  as  often  by  rest  and 
quiet,  or  by  a  few  drops  of  Itaudanuin,  taken  in 
water,  and  by  avoiding  light. 

C'EAMP  Iff  11IE  Stomach.  ~  When  cramp  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  stomach,  a  teaspoonful  of  sal  volatile, 
in  water,  or  a  dram  glaWfuI  of  good  brandy 
slioutd  be  swallowed  iinmedintuly. 

WAars.  —  Eisenberg  says,  in  nis  “  Advice  on 
the  Hand,”  that  the  hydrochlorato  of  lime  is  the 
most  certain  mean.^of  destroying  warts;  the  pro¬ 
cess,  however,  is  very  slow,  and  deminds  per¬ 
severance,  for  if  discontinuial  l»efore  the  proper 
time  no  advantage  U  gained.  The  following  u  a 
simple  cure:— On  breaking  the  stdk  of  the  crow- 
I  foot  plant  ntwo,  a  drop  of  milky  juico  will  be 
I  obsen'eit  to  hang  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem ; 

I  if  this  be  allowtHi  to  drop  on  a  wart,  so  that  it  be 
I  well  s;iturated  with  the  Juice,  in  alx>iit  three  or 
I  four  d  '(‘ssings  tlie  warts  will  die.  and  may  be 
I  tkken  off  with  the  fingers.  They  may  be  removed 
by  the  above  means  from  the  teats  of  cows, 
where  they  are  sometimes  very  troublesome,  and 
prevent  them  standing  quiet  to  be  milked. 

Remedt  POE  Sprains.— Cloths  wet  freely  in  a 
strong  and  cold  solution  ot  salt  and  water,  ap¬ 
plied  and  iM^rstwered  in,  generally  effect  a  s^ieay 
cure.  If  nm'ssury  to  make  a  shift,  nn<l  the  part 
is  very  )>ainful,  apply  the  leaves  of  garden  worm¬ 
wood  wet  in  spirits.  Should  the  part  ipjured 
reronin  weak,  ns  it  sometimes  does  in  severe 
sprains,  a  safe  remedy  is  to  pump  or  pour  on 
cold  water  freely  for  a  few  mornings. 

lIooriNO  Cot'Git. — Oil  of  paleambt-rand  spirits 
of  hartshorn,  (ijual  parts;  to  be  well  shaken  b^ 
fore  use.  To  be  used  thu8:--The  soles  of  the 
feet,  along  the  spine  (e8i>ecially  the  up|)er  part) 
and  the  palms  of  the  iiands,  are  to  be  well 
rubbed  night  and  morninu.  The  embrocation 
should  not  be  applied  to  the  hands  of  infants, 
us  they  are  apt  to  put  their  fingers  in  their 
mouth. 

UaoMCHiTis.— A  writer  in  the  Jlaltimore  >iun, 
whose  family  has  lieen  severely  afflicted  with 
bronchitis, recommends thefollowing  as  aremedy 
from  which  he  exjierienced  great  relief:— Take 
I  honey  in  the  comb,  squeexc  it  out  and  dilute  it 
'  with  a  littK*  wster,  and  occasionally  moisten  the 
Ups  and  mouth  with  it.  It  has  never  been  known 
to  fail,  in  cas^  s  even  where  children  liad  throats 
80  swollen  as  to  be  unable  to  swallow.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  simple  remedy,  and  may  be  a  very 
effleacious  one. 

Cold  in  the  HEAD.^ThU  is  the  season  when 
colds  in  the  head  l>egin  to  inflict  their  miseries. 
It  is,  therefore*  weU  to  remember  that  no  one  is 
troubled  with  tills  most  disagreeable  disorder,  and 
seldom  with  any  oilier  cold,  who  indul^  in  cold 
water.  Fn^quent  bathing,  the  head  iH'ing  well 
dipped,  will  not  only  brace  the  whole  system  to 
endure  fatigue  and  repel  disease  generally,  but 
will  render  you  proof  against  draughts  and  their 
consequences. 
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Mawa.— “  I  hnve  been  to  marry  a  jfcn- 

tleman  (  for  whom  I  hare  entertained  the  smeerest 
regard)  some  months.  He  was  introdutt^d  to 
my  father's  house  partly  from  his  knowledge  of 
some  fViends  of  ours  in  a  distant  county,  where 
he  resided  several  years.  One  of  these  friends,  a 
young  lady  on  most  intimate  terms  with  myself, 
paid  us  a  visit  this  season  ;  and  in  one  of  those 
gOMiping  half-hours  which  young  ladies  will 
«njoy  whenever  they  get  together  after  an  absence, 
■we  got  on  the  subject  of  sweethearts.  My  friend 
then  confided  to  me,  with  evident  emotion,  that 
she  had  been  suffering  a  great  deal  from  haring 
tjuarrelled  with  a  gentleman  to  whom  she  was 
greatly  attached,  and  who,  she  still  believed,  was 
as  muchattached  to  her.  I  must  tell  you  that  she 
did  net  altogether  blame  him  as  to  the  causes  of 
the  quarrel.  Then  it  was  my  turn.  I  am  afraid 
it  was  not  kind  of  me,  anyhow :  but  I  then  told 
my  friend  of  my  engagement,  admitted  my  fond¬ 
ness  for  him,  and  presently  showed  her  a  lock 
of  hair  in  a  very  handsome  locket  which  he  had 
given  me,  along  with  a  reollyl^autlful  little  note. 
I  saw  my  friend  turn  pale  the  instant  she  saw  it; 
but  I  suppose  for  some  time  after  (for  she  would 
not  tell  me  at  first)  that  it  was  only  a  sudden 
burst  of  grief  at  seeing  me  look  the  happiness 
she  had  lost.  Hut  judge  of  my  sui^prise  and  grief, 
and,  I  am  afraid,  even  on  finding  that  my 

lover  had  transferred  himself  from  my  friend,  and 
that  he  had  actually  presented  me  with  the  same 
locket  and  lock  of  hair  which  she  had  worn  as  bis 
gift,  and  which  she  had  returned  when  they 
quarrelled !  But  that  is  not  the  wortt.  The  note 
which  accompanied  it,  and  which  I  really  thought 
more  of  than  either  locket  or  lock,  is  exactly  the 
same,  w'ord  for  word  (with  the  exception  of  the 
difference  of  name),  as  that  which  accompanied 
the  same  gift  to  my  friend!  What  proved  to  us 
that  the  loc'k  of  hair  was  the  same,  while  it  made 
the  deepest  impression  upon  my  triend,  was,  that 
«ho  had  tied  the  ends,  which  had  become  loose, 
with  a  thread  or  two  of  her  otc«  hair,  which  was 
much  darker,  and  remainstheri*  still.  Now.denr 
Mr.  Editor,  what  do  you  think  of  such  conduct? 
Do  you  think  he  enn  he  sincere  in  anything,  or 
have  any  heart,  after  such  meanness?”— Perhaps 
the  gentleman  in  question  is  of  a  lymphatic  tem¬ 
perament— suffers  from  “constitutional  fatigue 
perhaps  he  is  of  a  business  turn  of  mind;  and 
lik(^  to  save  as  much  trouble  or  time  (in  making 
love  as  all  things  else)  as  he  could.  Not  that  we 
advance  such  a  supposition  in  his  favour:  he  is 
evidently  not  an  inairidual  likely  to  make  a  tinder 
and  affectionate  husband;  neither  can  he  be  a 
conscientious  man;  consequently,  he  must  be  a 
decidtrily  bad  bargain , either  for  love  or  friendship. 

Julia.—”  Dear  Cupid,  1  have  for  a  lover  a  very 
excellent  young  gentleman,  handsome  and  intel¬ 
ligent,  and  well-educated,  and  almoti  all  my  heart 
could  desire.  I  am  hair-afraid  of  being  thought 
thoughtless  or  vain-hearted  w'hen  lextHain  what 
1  reserve  in  saying**  almost;”  but  yet  1  feel  I  am 
right,  for  all  that.  The  gentleman  to  whom  I 
nlTude  is  very  religious  (for  which  I  realty  respect 
bim  all  the  more);  but  he  seems  to  me  as  if  he 
thought  religion  and  sweel-hearting  incompatible. 
So  he  tries  to  make  a  compromise  between  them, 
which,  I  do  confess,  1  think  not  pleasant  or  flatter¬ 
ing.  I  want  to  know,  dear  Mr.  Editor  (far  of 
course  you  are  Cupid,  and  Cupid  is  dear  Mr. 
Editor),  whether  you  do  not  think  there  is  some¬ 
thing  not  right  when  for  whole  afternoons,  which 
ought  to  be  very  pleasant,  I  feel  exactly  as  if  I 


were  tempting  St.  Anthony,  and  my  dear  — 
seems  just  like  St.  Anthony  trying  not  to  be 
tempted!  I  have  often  a  good  mind  (o  rally  him 
out  of  it ;  but  then  I  am  nut  sure  that  he  is  not 
right  in  the  main,  and  that  my  discontent  may 
not  arise  from  a  little  tiny  bit  of  levity.  If  you 
think,  however,  that  my  discontent  under  such 
circumstances  is  re.'ksoiiable,  I  shall  certainly  let 
him  know  how  much  1  should  like  to  be  treated 
with  a  spark  of  warmth  xmd  candour,  and  that  1 
do  not  think  (and,  dear  Cupid,  I  don't)  that  there's 
any  sin  in  it.”— Of  course  J  ulia  is  in  the  right ;  and 
ought  to  consider  herself  ill-treated.  That  kind 
of  I'ompromise  ”  she  complains  of  is  nonsensical 
if  it  is  not  uncommon.  It  has  nothing  to  recom 
,  mend  it  to  good  sense,  good  natun*,  or  anything 
else  good:  which  is  the  reason  it  doesnt  recom- 
menu  itself  to  Julia. 
j  Eleanor.— We  vote  for  tiie  farmer. 

I  Co.NSTANTiA.— We  rather  regret  Const antia's 

'  position.  If  her  cousin  were  not  her  cousin,  we 
I  would  encourage  her  to  hope  and  believe  (under 
the  circumstances  she  explains)  that  her  affi'Ction 
would  be  reciprocated.  But  as  it  is,  we  trust  she 
really  will  indulge  no  such  hope,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  do  all  she  can  to  check  it.  Intermarriage 
with  cousins  is  very  reprehensible.  It  is  not 
wholly  free  from  moral  offensiveness;  and  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  calculated  to  improve  the  physical 
c'onditien  of  mankind.  The  offspring  (if  any)  of 
marriages  contracted  between  persons  ever  so 
remotely  related  in  blood  are  sure  to  exhibit 
tokens  of  a  deteriorated  physique.  Knowingly 
to  increase  the  chances  of  entailing  feeble  healtn 
upon  children,  is  almost  criminin,  and  is  cer¬ 
tainly  punished  by  many  after-hours  of  misery. 

Emilt.— A  young  gentleman  insists  upon  one 
ot  two  things;  either  Euilt  shall  love  him  with 
ardour,  or  she  shall  be  responsible  for  his  blood. 
He  declares  so  vehemently  that  if  she  does  not 
return  all  his  affection  he  will  shoot  himself,  that 
Emilt,  although  she  has  not  tlie  least  partiality 
or  regard  for  liim,  goes  in  dread.  And  he  bus 

firessed  so  hard  for  a  final  answer  that  Emilt 
las  promised  him  tliat  she  will  think  it  over, 
and  give  him  an  answ  er  in  a  fortnight.  Now, 
Emilt  asks,  what  am  I  to  do?— If  we  had  our 
choice,  w  e  would  immediately  at'cept  the  alterna* 
tive ;  we  would  be  responsible  for  his  blood. 

A.  M.—UnwaiTantable  jealousy. 

E.  B.— The  excessive  anxiety  displayed  by 
your  lover  in  the  mtitter  of  your  money  is  not 
only  Idghly  indelicate,  but  quite  unpardonable. 

M.  P.  S.~Patience  is  a  virtue,  even  in  lovers. 
Wait  awhile. 

Ellen.— Among  the  Anglo-Saxons  the  nuptial 
benediction  was  bi^stowed  un<ler  a  veil,  or  square 
piece  of  cloth,  held  at  each  corner  by  a  tall  man 
over  the  briaegroom  and  bride,  to  conceal  her 
blushes;  but  if  the  bride  wiu  a  widow,  the  veil 
was  deemed  unnecessary.  A  similar  practice  is 
observed  in  the  modern  Jewish  mairiage  cere¬ 
mony.  ^ 

S.  S.  S.^Invite  the  writer  to  y^r  residence, 
and,  when  alone,  read  his  letter  to  uim,  andrettun 
it  without  any  comment. 

Lizzt’s  difficulty  would  be  insurmountable  if 
nature  had  not  provided  the  **  female  breast  ”  with 
an  exhaustless  fUnd  of  strate‘getic  e^edients  ex¬ 
pressly  for  such  delicate  occasions.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  in  the  world  that  if  Lizzy  bethinks  her, 
she  will  hit  upon  some  device  by  which  she  may 
obtain  the  fbmlment  of  her  innocent  desire  w  ithout 
actually  making  it  known. 

IsoLiM  must  keep  her  heart  with  hope.  It 
would  be  very  pleasant  to  assist  her  out  of  her 
difficulties,  but  the  attempt  would  be  too  respon¬ 
sible  to  assume  seriously. 
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of  truth  by  the  iffnes  fafui  of  superstition.  I 
have  thought  proper  to  premise  thus  much, 
lest  the  iucredible  tale  I  have  to  tell  should  be 
considered  rather  the  raving  of  a  crude  imagina¬ 
tion  tlian  the  positive  exi)erienoe  of  a  mind  to 
which  the  reveries  ot  fancy  have  lieen  a  dead 
letter  and  a  nullity. 

After  many  years  spent  in  foreign  travel,  I 
amled,  in  the  year  18 — ,  from  the  port  of  Bata¬ 
via,  in  tlie  rich  and  populous  island  of  Java, 
on  a  voyage  to  the  Archipelago  of  the  Sunda 
Islands.  1  went  as  passen^,  having  no  other 
inducement  than  a  kind  of  nervous  restlessness 
which  haunted  me  as  a  fiend. 

Our  vessel  was  a  heautifol  ship  of  about  four 
hundred  tons,  copper-fastened,  and  built  at 
Bombay  of  Malabar  teak.  She  was  freighted 
with  cotton- wool  and  oil  from  the  Lncliadive 
Islands.  We  had  also  on  board  coir,  jaggetee, 
ghee,  cocoa-nuts,  and  a  few  cases  of  opium. 
The  stowage  was  clumsily  done,  and  the  vessel 
consequently  crank. 

We  got  under  weigh  with  a  mere  breath  of 
wind,  and  for  many  days  stood  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  Java,  without  any  other  in¬ 
cident  to  Iteguile  the  monotony  of  our  course 
than  the  occasional  meeting  with  some  of  the 
small  grabs  of  tlie  archipelago  to  wliich  we 
were  bound. 

One  evening,  leaning  over  the  tatfrail,  I  ob¬ 
served  a  very  singular,  isolated  cloud  to  the 
N.W,  It  was  remarkable,  as  well  for  its  colour 
as  from  its  being  the  first  we  had  seen  since  our 
departure  from  Batavia.  I  watched  it  atten¬ 
tively  until  sunset,  wlien  it  spread  all  at  once 
to  the  eastward  and  westward,  girting  in  the 
horizon  with  a  narrow  strip  of  va]K>ur,  and 
looking  like  a  long  line  of  low  heiicli.  My 
notice  was  soon  afterwards  attracted  by  the 
dusky-red  appearance  of  tlie  moon,  and  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  sea.  The  latter  was 
undergoing  a  rapid  change,  and  the  water 
seemed  more  than  usually  transparent.  Al¬ 
though  I  could  distinctly  see  the  bottom,  yet, 
heaving  tlie  lead,  I  found  the  ship  in  fifteen 
fistlHims.  The  air  now  liceame  intolerably  hot, 
and  was  loaded  with  spiral  exhalations  similar  ] 
to  those  arising  from  heated  iron.  As  night 
camo  on  every  breath  of  wind  ditsl  away,  and  a 
more  entire  calm  it  is  impossible  to  conceive. 
The  flame  of  a  candle  burned  upon  the  jioop 
without  the  least  perceptible  motion, and  a  long 
hair,  held  Itetween  the  finger  and  thumb,  hung 
without  the  possibility  of  detecting  a  vibration. 
However,  as  the  captain  said  he  oonld  perceive 
no  indication  of  danger,  .and  as  we  were  drifting 
in  bodily  to  shore,  he  ordered  the  sails  to  be 
furled  and  the  andior  let  go.  No  watch  was 
set ;  and  the  crew,  consisting  principally  of 
Malays,  stretched  tliemselves  deliberately  upon  | 
deck,  i  went  below— nut  without  a  full  pre-  { 


sentiment  of  evil.  Indeed,  every  appearance 
warranted  me  in  apprehending  a  simoom.  I 
told  the  captain  my  fears  ;  hut  he  paid  no  at¬ 
tention  to  what  1  said,  and  left  me  without 
deigning  to  give  a  reply.  My  uneasiness, 
however,  prevented  me  from  sleejiing,  and  about 
midnight  I  went  upon  deck.  As  1  plttecd  my 
foot  upon  the  upper  step  of  the  eonqmtiion- 
l^der,  I  was  startled  by  a  loud,  humming  noise, 
like  that  oecasioned  by  the  rajiid  revolution  of 
a  mill-wheel,  and  before  I  could  ascertain  its 
meaning  I  found  the  ship  quivering  to  its 
centre.  In  the.  next  instant  u  wilderness  of 
foam  hurled  us  upon  our  beam-ends,  and,  rush¬ 
ing  over  us  fore  and  aft,  swept  the  entire  decks 
from  stem  to  stern. 

The  extreme  fury  of  the  blast  proved,  in  a 
great  meu.sure,  the  salvation  of  the  ship.  Al¬ 
though  completely  watcr-logged,  yet,  as  her 
masts  had  gone  by  the  board,  she  rose,  after  a 
minute,  heavily  from  the  sea,  and,  staggering 
a  while  beneath  the  immense  pressure  of  the 
tempest,  finally  righted. 

By  what  miracle  I  escaped  destruction  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  Stunned  by  the  shock  of 
the  water,  I  found  myself,  upon  recovery, 
jammed  in  between  the  stern-post  and  rudder. 
With  great  difficulty  I  gained  my  feet,  and, 
looking  dizzily  around,  was  at  first  struck  with 
the  idea  of  our  being  among  breakers;  so 
terrific,  beyond  the  wildest  imagination,  was 
the  whirljiool  of  mountainous  and  foaming 
ocean  within  which  we  were  ingnlfed.  After 
a  while,  I  heard  the  voice  of  an  old  Swede, 
who  had  shipped  with  us  at  the  moment  of 
our  leaving  port.  I  hallooed  to  him  witlt  all 
my  stren|;^h,  and  presently  he  ramc  reeling 
aft.  We  soon  discovered  that  we  were  the  sole 
iurv'ivors  of  the  tieeideiit.  All  on  deck,  with 
the  exception  of  ourselves,  had  been  swept 
overboard.  The  captain  and  mates  must  have 
perished  as  they  slept,  for  the  cabins  were 
deluged  with  water.  AVithoiit  assistance,  we 
could  expect  to  do  little  for  the  seetirity  of  the 
ship  ;  and  our  exertions  were  at  first  jiaraiysed 
by  the  momentary  ex|)ectation  of  going  down. 
Our  cable  hail,  of  course,  parted  like  pack¬ 
thread  at  the  first  breath  of  the  hurricane,  of 
we  should  have  been  instantaneously  over¬ 
whelmed.  We  sendded  with  frightful  velocity 
before  the  tea,  and  the  water  made  clear 
breaches  over  us.  The  frame-vrork  of  aur 
stern  was  shattered  excessively,  and  in  almost 
every  res|)eet  we  had  received  considerable 
injury;  hut,  to  our  extreme  joy,  we  found  the 
pumps  ntiehoked,  and  that  we  had  made  no 
great  shifting  of  our  ballast.  The  main  fnty 
of  the  blast  had  already  blown  over,  and  we 
appreheiyird  little  danger  from  the  violence  of 
the  wind ;  hut  we  looked  forward  to  its  total 
cessation  with  dismay,  well  believiug  tliat,  in 
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garnered  up.  Beyond  all  things,  the  works  of 
the  German  moralists  gave  me  great  delight ; 
not  from  any  ill-advi^  admiration  of  their 
clomient  madness,  but  from  the  ease  with  which 
my  Writs  of  rigid  thought  enabled  me  to  de¬ 
tect  their  falsities.  I  have  often  been  reproached 
with  the  aridity  of  my  genius ;  a  deficient  of 
imagination  has  been  imputed  to  me  as  a  crime ; 
and  the  Pyrrhonism  of  my  opinions  has  at  all 
t  imes  rendered  me  notorious.  Indeed,  a  strong 
relish  for  physical  pliilosophy  has,  I  fear,  tinc¬ 
tured  my  mind  with  a  very  common  error  of 
this  age — I  mean  the  habit  of  referring  occur¬ 
rences,  even  the  least  susceptible  of  such  refer¬ 
ence,  to  the  principles  of  that  science.  Upon 
the  whole,  no  pemn  could  be  less  liable  tlun 
myself  to  be  lea  away  from  the  severe  precincts 


(This  story  fwhich  here  appears  for  the  first 
time  in  England)  is  remarkable  as  being  that 
which  first  brought  the  author,  then  in  the 
very  uttermost  depths  of  poverty,  into  public 
notice.  The  proprietors  of  a  Baltimore  maga¬ 
zine  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  story.  Poe’s 
beautiful  ealimphy  attracted  attention  ;  his 
story  (the  “SiS,  Found  in  a  Bottle”)  was 
pemsed,  and  it  was  decided  to  give  the  prize  to 
the  “  first  of  geniuses  who  had  written  legibly.”] 
Of  my  country  and  of  my  family  I  have  little 
to  say.  Ill-usage  and  length  of  years  have 
driven  me  from  the  one,  and  estranged  me  from 
the  other.  Hereditary  wealth  afforded  me  an 
edneation  of  no  common  order,  and  a  contem¬ 
plative  turn  of  mind  enabled  me  to  metliodise 
the  stores  which  early  study  very  diligently 
TOL.  III. 
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our  shattered  condition,  w"-  should  inevitably 
perish  in  the  tremendous  swell  which  would 
ensue.  But  this  very  just  apprehension  seemed 
by  no  means  likely  to  be  soon  verified.  For 
five  entire  days  and  nigb.ts — during  which  our 
only  subsistence  was  a  small  ipiantity  of  jag- 
gcrec,  procured  with  great  dilfieulty  from  the 
forecastle — the  bulk  flew  at  a  rate  defying 
computation,  before  rapidly  succeeding  flaws  of 
wind,  which,  without  eipialling  the  first  violence 
of  the  simoom,  were  still  more  terrific  than 
any  tempest  I  had  before  encountered.  Our 
course  for  the  first  four  days  was,  with  trifling 
variations,  S.E.  and  by  S. ;  and  we  must  have 
run  down  the  coast  of  New  Holland.  On  the 
fifth  day  the  cold  lieciime  extreme,  although 
the  wind  had  hauled  round  a  point  more  to  the 
northward.  The  sun  arose  with  a  sickly  yellow 
lustre,  and  clambered  a  very  few  degrees  above 
the  horizon,  emitting  no  decisive  liglit.  There 
were  no  clouds  apparent,  yet  the  wind  was 
upon  the  increase,  and  blew  with  a  fitful  and 
unsteady  fury.  AlKint  noon,  as  nearly  ns  we 
could  guess,  our  attention  was  again  arrested 
by  the  appearance  of  the  sun.  It  gave  out  no 
light,  properly  so  called,  but  a  dull  and  sullen 
glow  without  reflection,  as  if  all  its  rays  were 
polarised.  Just  before  sinking  within  the 
turgid  sea,  its  central  tires  suddenly  went  out, 
as  if  hurriedly  extinguished  by  some  unaccount¬ 
able  power.  It  wiiB  a  dim,  silver-like  rim, 
alone,  as  it  rusiied  down  the  unfathomable 
ocean. 

\Vc  waited  in  vain  for  the  arrival  of  the  sixth 
day :  that  day  to  mo  has  not  arrived— to  the 
Swede,  never  did  arrive.  Thenceforward  we 
were  enshrouded  in  pitchy  darkness,  so  that  we 
could  not  have  seen  an  object  at  twenty  paces 
from  the  ship.  Eternal  night  continued  to 
envelop  us,  all  unrelieved  by  the  phosphorie 
sea-brilliancy  to  which  we  had  been  accustomed 
in  the  tropics.  \Vc  observed,  too,  that,  al¬ 
though  the  tempest  continued  to  rage  with  un¬ 
abated  violence,  there  wius  no  longer  to  be 
discovered  the  usual  appearance  of  surf  or  foam 
which  had  hitherto  attended  us.  .iVJl  around 
were  horror,  and  thick  gloom,  and  a  black 
sweltering  desert  of  ebony.  Superstitions 
terror  crept  by  degrees  into  the  spirit  of  the 
old  Swede,  and  my  own  soul  was  wrapped  u]) 
in  silent  wonder.  We  neglected  all  care  of  the 
ship,  as  worse  than  useless,  and,  securing  our¬ 
selves  as  well  as  possible  to  the  stump  of  the 
mizen-mast,  looked  out  bitterly  into  the  world 
of  ocean.  We  had  no  means  of  calculating 
time,  nor  could  wc  form  any  gness  of  our 
situ.ation.  We  were,  however,  well  aware  of 
having  made  farther  to  the  southward  than 
any  previous  navigators,  and  felt  great  am.aze- 
ment  at  not  meeting  with  the  usual  impedi¬ 
ments  of  ice.  In  the  meantime  every  moment 


threatened  to  Ire  our  last — every  mountainous 
billow  hurried  to  overwhelm  us.  The  swell 
surpassed  anything  I  had  imagined  possible, 
and  that  we  were  not  insLiutly  buried  is  a 
miracle.  My  companion  spoke  of  the  lightness 
of  our  cargo,  and  reminded  me  of  the  excellent 
qualities  of  our  shin  ;  but  I  could  not  help  feel¬ 
ing  the  utter  bopclessncss  of  hope  itself,  and 
prepared  myself  gloomily  for  that  death  which 
I  thought  nothing  could  defer  beyond  an  hour, 
as,  with  every  knot  of  w.ay  the  ship  made,  the 
swelling  of  the  black  stupendous  seas  became 
more  dismally  apiialling.  At  times  we  gasped 
for  breath  at  an  elevation  beyond  the  alRatross ; 
at  times  became  dizzy  with  the  velocity  of  our 
descent  into  some  watery  hell,  where  the  air 
grew  stagnant,  and  no  sound  disturbed  the 
slumbers  of  tbe  kraken. 

We  were  at  tbe  bottom  of  one  of  these 
abysses,  when  a  iiuick  sere.am  from  my  com¬ 
panion  broke  fearfully  upou  the  night.  “  See  1 
see !”  cried  be,  shrieking  in  my  ears,  “  Almighty 
God  !*  see !  se^!”  As  he  spoke,  I  became 
aware  of  a  dull,  sullen  glare  of  red  liglit  which 
streamed  down  the  sides  of  the  vn.st  chasm 
wdiere  wc  lay,  and  threw  a  fitful  hrillianey  upon 
our  deck.  Casting  ray  eyes  upwards,  I  beheld 
a  spectacle  which  froze  the  current  of  my 
blood.  jU  a  terrific  height  directly  above  us, 
and  upon  tbe  very  verge  of  the  precipitous 
descent,  hovered  a  gigantic  ship,  of  perhaps 
four  thousand  tons.  Although  upreared  upon 
the  summit  of  a  wave  more  than  a  hundred 
times  her  own  altitude,  her  npp.arent  size  still 
exceeded  that  of  any  ship  of  the  line  or  East 
Indiaman  in  existence.  Her  huge  hull  was  of 
a  deep  dingy  black,  unrelieved  by  any  of  the 
customary  carvings  of  a  ship.  A  single  row  of 
brass  ennnon  protruded  from  her  open  ports, 
and  dashed  from  their  polished  surfaces  the 
fires  of  innumerable  battle-lanterns,  which 
swung  to  and  fro  about  her  rigging.  But  what 
mainly  inspired  us  with  horror  and  astonish¬ 
ment  was  that  she  bore  up  under  a  press  of 
sail  in  tbe  very  teeth  of  that  supernatural  sea, 
and  of  that  ungovernable  hurricane.  When 
we  first  discovered  her,  her  bows  were  alone  to 
1)0  seen,  ns  she  rose  slowly  from  the  dim  and 
horrible  gulf  beyond  her.  For  a  moment  of 
intense  terror  she  paused  upon  the  giddy  pin¬ 
nacle,  as  if  in  contemplation  of  her  own  sub¬ 
limity,  then  trembled  and  tottered,  and — came 
down ! 

At  this  instant  I  know  not  what  sudden  self- 
possession  came  over  my  spirit.  Staggeriag  as 
far  aft  as  I  could,  I  awaited  fearlessly  the  ruin 
that  was  to  overwhelm.  Our  owu  vessel  was 
at  length  ceasing  from  her  struggles,  and  sink¬ 
ing  with  her  head  to  the  sea.  The  shock  of 
tbe  descending  miuss  struck  her,  oonseiiuently, 
in  that  portion  of  her  frame  whicli  was  already 
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ondrr  water  ;  and  the  inevitable  result  was  to 
hurl  me,  with  irresistible  violence,  upon  the 
rig^ng  of  the  stran^r. 

As  I  fell,  the  ship  hove  in  stays,  and  went 
about ;  and  to  the  confusion  ensuing  I  attri¬ 
buted  my  escape  from  the  notice  of  the  crew. 
With  little  difficulty  I  made  my  way,  unper¬ 
ceived,  to  the  main  hatchway,  which  was 
partially  open,  and  soon  found  an  opportunity 
of  secreting  myself  in  the  hold.  Why  I  did  so 
I  can  hardly  tell.  An  indefinite  sense  of  awe, 
which  at  first  sight  of  the  navigators  of  the  ship 
bad  taken  hold  of  my  mind,  was  perhaps  the 
principle  of  my  concealment.  I  was  unwilling 
to  trust  myself  with  a  race  of  people  who  had 
offered,  to  the  cursory  glance  I  had  taken,  so 
many  points  of  vague  novelty,  doubt,  and  ap¬ 
prehension.  I  therefore  thought  proper  to 
contrive  a  hiding-place  in  the  hold.  This  I 
did  by  removing  a  small  ))ortion  of  the  shifting- 
boards,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  me  a 
convenient  retreat  between  the  huge  timbers  of 
he  ship. 

I  had  scarcely  completed  my  work  when  a 
footstep  in  the  hold  forced  me  to  make  use  of 
it.  A  man  passed  by  my  place  of  concealment 
with  a  feeble  and  unsteady  gait.  1  could  not 
see  his  face,  but  had  an  opportunity  of  ob¬ 
serving  his  general  appearance.  There  was 
about  it  an  evidence  of  great  age  and  infirmity. 
His  knees  tottered  beneath  a  load  of  years,  and 
his  entire  frame  quivered  under  the  burden. 
He  muttered  to  himself,  in  a  low  broken  tone,  | 
some  words  of  a  language  which  I  could  not 
understand,  and  groped  in  a  comer  among  a 
pile  of  singular-looking  instmments  and  decayed 
charts  of  navigation.  His  manner  was  a  wild 
mixture  of  the  peevishness  of  second  childhood 
and  the  solemn  dignity  of  a-God.  He  at  length 
went  ou  deck,  and  I  saw  him  no  more. 

A  feeling,  for  which  I  have  no  name,  has 
taken  possession  of  my  soul — a  sensation  w  hich 
will  admit  of  no  analysis,  to  which  the  lessons 
of  bygone  time  are  inadequate,  and  for  which 
I  fear  futurity  itself  will  offer  me  no  key.  To 
a  mind  constituted  like  my  own,  the  latter 
consideration  is  an  evil.  I  shall  never — I  know 
that  I  shall  never — be  satisfied  with  regard  to 
the  nature  of  my  conceptions.  Yet  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  these  conceptions  are  indefinite, 
since  they  have  their  origin  in  sources  so  utterly 
novel.  A  new  sense,  a  new  entity  is  added  to 
my  soul. 

It  is  long  since  I  first  trod  the  deck  of  this 
temble  ship,  and  the  rays  of  my  destiny  are,  I 
think,  gathering  to  a  focus.  Incomprehensible 
men  !  Wrapped  up  in  meditations  of  a  kind 
which  I  cannot  divine,  they  p.ass  me  by  un¬ 
noticed.  Concealment  is  utter  folly  on  my 
part,  for  the  jieople  kUI  not  see.  It  was  but 


just  now  that  I  passed  directly  before  the  eyes 
of  the  mate  ;  it  was  no  long  while  ago  that  I 
ventured  into  the  captain’s  own  private  cabin, 
and  took  thence  the  materials  with  which  I 
write,  and  have  written.  I  shall  from  time  to 
time  continue  this  journal.  It  is  trae  that  I 
may  nut  find  an  opportunity  of  transmitting  it 
to  the  world,  but  I  will  not  fail  to  make  the 
endeavour.  At  the  last  moment  I  will  inclose 
the  MS.  in  a  bottle,  and  cast  it  within  the  sea. 

An  incident  has  occurred  which  has  given 
me  new  room  for  meditation.  Are  such  things 
the  operation  of  iingovemed  chance?  I  had 
ventured  upon  deck  and  thrown  myself  down, 
without  attracting  any  notice,  among  a  pile  of 
ratlin-stuff  and  old  sails,  in  the  bottom  of  the 
yawl.  While  musing  upon  the  singularity  of 
my  f»te,  I  unwittingly  daubed  with  a  tar-brush 
I  the  edges  of  a  neatly-folded  studding-sail  which 
I  lay  near  me  on  a  barrel.  The  studding-sail  is 
now  bent  upon  the  ship,  and  the  thoughtless 
touches  of  the  brush  are  spread  out  into  the 
word  Discoveuy. 

I  have  made  many  observations  lately  upon 
I  the  structure  of  the  vessel.  Although  well 
I  armed,  she  is  not,  I  think,  a  ship  of  war. 

:  Her  rigging,  build,  and  general  equipment  all 
i  negative  a  supposition  of  this  kind.  What  she 
j  is  not,  I  can  easily  perceive ;  what  she  i>,  I  fear 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  I  know  not  how  it  is, 
but,  in  scrutinising  her  stran^  model  and  sin- 
gular  cast  of  spars,  her  huge  size  and  overgrown 
suits  of  canvas,  her  severely  simple  bow  and 
antiquated  stern,  there  will  occasionally  flash 
across  my  mind  a  sensation  of  familiar  things, 
and  there  is  always  mixed  up  with  such  indis¬ 
tinct  sh;idows  of  recollection  an  unaccountable 
memory  of  old  foreign  chronicles  and  ages  long 
ago. 

I  have  been  looking  at  the  timbers  of  the 
ship.  She  is  built  of  a  material  to  which  I 
am  a  stranger.  There  is  a  peculiar  character 
about  the  wood  which  strikes  me  as  rendering 
it  unfit  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  has  been 
apjilied.  I  mean  its  extreme  porousness,  con¬ 
sidered  independently  of  the  worm-eaten  con¬ 
dition  which  is  a  consequence  of  navigation  in 
these  seas,  and  apart  from  the  rottenness  at¬ 
tendant  upon  age.  It  will  appear,  perhaps,  an 
observation  somewhat  over-curious,  but  this 
wood  would  have  every  characteristic  of  Spanish 
oak,  if  Spanish  oak  were  distended  by  any  un¬ 
natural  means. 

In  reading  the  above  sentence,  a  enriolu 
apothegm  of  an  old  weather-beaten  Dutch 
navigator  comes  full  upon  my  recollection. 
“  It  is  as  sure,”  he  was  wont  to  say,  when  any 
doubt  was  entertained  of  his  veracity,  “  as  sure 
as  there  is  a  sea  where  the  ship  itself  will  grow 
in  bulk  like  the  living  body  of  the  seaman,” 
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About  an  hour  ago  i  made  bold  to  thrust 
myself  among  a  group  of  the  crew.  They  paid 
me  no  manner  of  attention,  and,  although  I 
stood  in  the  very  midst  of  them  all,  seemed 
utterly  unconscious  of  my  presence.  Like  the 
one  I  had  at  first  seen  in  the  hold,  they  all  bore 
about  them  the  marks  of  a  hoary  old  age. 
Their  knees  trembled  with  infirmity;  their 
shoulders  were  bent  double  with  decrepitude  ;  I 
their  shrivelled  skins  rattled  in  the  wind  ;  their 
voices  were  low,  tremulous,  and  broken ;  their 
eyes  glistened  with  the  rheum  of  years ;  and 
their  grey  hairs  streamed  terribly  in  the  tem¬ 
pest.  Around  them,  on  evei^  part  of  the  deck, 
lay  scattered  mathematical  instruments  of  the 
most  quaint  and  obsolete  construction. 

I  mentioned,  some  time  ago,  the  bending  of 
a  studding-sail.  From  that  period  the  ship, 
being  thrown  dead  otf  the  wind,  has  continued 
her  terrific  course  due  south,  with  every  rag  of 
canvas  packed  upon  her,  from  her  trucks  to 
her  lower  studding-s.iil  booms,  and  rolling  every 
moment  her  toii-gallant  yard-arms  into  the 
most  appalling  hell  of  water  which  it  can  enter 
into  the  mind  of  man  to  imagine,  I  have  just 
left  the  deck,  where  I  find  it  impossible  to 
maintain  a  footing,  although  the  crew  seem  to 
experience  little  inconvenience.  It  apin-ars  to 
me  a  miracle  of  miracles  that  our  enormous 
bulk  is  not  swallowed  up  at  once  and  for  ever. 
We  are  surely  doomed  to  bover  continually 
upon  the  brink  of  eternity,  without  taking  a 
final  plunge  into  the  abyss.  From  billows  a 
thousand  times  more  stupendous  than  any  1 
have  ever  seen,  we  glide  away  with  the  facility 
of  the  arrowy  sea-gull ;  and  the  colossal  waters 
rear  their  heads  above  ns,  like  demons  of  the 
deep,  but,like  demons,  confined  to  simple  threats, 
and  forbidden  to  destroy.  I  am  led  to  attribute 
these  frequent  escapes  to  the  only  natural  cause 
which  can  account  for  such  efiect.  1  must 
suppose  the  ship  to  be  within  the  influence  of 
some  strong  current  or  impetuous  under-tow. 

I  have  seen  the  captain  face  to  face,  and  in 
his  own  cabin ;  but,  as  I  expected,  he  paid  me 
no  attention.  Although  in  his  appearance 
there  is,  to  a  casual  observer,  nothing  which 
might  bespeak  biro  more  or  less  than  mao, 
still  a  feeling  of  irrepressible  reverence  and 
awe  mingled  with  the  sensation  of  wonder  with 
which  I  regarded  him.  In  stature  he  is  nearly 
my  own  height ;  that  is,  about  five  feet  eight 
inches.  He  is  of  a  well-knit  and  compact 
frame  of  body,  neither  robust  nor  remarkable 
otherwise.  But  it  is  the  singularity  of  the 
expression  which  reigns  upon  the  face — it  is 
the  intense,  the  wonderful,  the  thrilling  evi¬ 
dence  of  old  age,  so  utter,  so  extieme,  which 
excites  writhin  my  spirit  a  sense  —  a  senti¬ 
ment  ineffable,  llis  forehead,  although  little 
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wrinkled,  seems  to  bear  upon  it  the  stamp  of  a 
myriad  of  years,  llis  grey  hairs  are  records 
of  the  past ;  and  his  greyer  eyes  are  sybils  of 
tbe  future.  The  cabin-floor  was  thickly  strewn 
with  strange  iron-clas]ied  folios,  and  moulder¬ 
ing  instruments  of  science,  and  obsolete  long- 
forgotten  charts,  llis  head  was  bowed  down 
upon  his  hands,  and  he  pored,  with  a  fiery,  un¬ 
quiet  eye,  over  a  paper  which  I  took  to  be  a 
commission,  and  which,  at  all  events,  bore  the 
signature  of  a  monarch.  lie  muttered  to  him¬ 
self — as  did  the  first  seaman  whom  I  saw  in 
the  hold  —  some  low  peevish  syllables  of  a 
foreign  tongue ;  and,  although  the  speaker  was 
close  at  my  elbow,  his  voice  seemed  to  reach 
my  ears  from  the  distauec  of  a  mile. 

The  ship  and  all  in  it  arc  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  tld.  The  crew  glide  to  and  fro  like 
the  ghosts  of  buried  centuries ;  their  eyes  have 
an  eager  and  uneasy  meaning ;  and  when  their 
fingers  fall  athwart  my  path  in  the  wild  glare 
of  the  battle-lanterns,  1  feel  as  1  have  never 
felt  before,  although  1  have  been  all  my  life  a 
dealer  in  antiquities,  and  have  imbibed  the 
shadows  of  fallen  columns  at  Balbec,  and  Tad- 
mor,  and  I’ersepolis,  until  my  very  soul  has 
become  a  ruin. 

When  I  look  around  me,  I  feel  ashamed  of 
my  former  apprehensions.  If  1  trembled  at 
the  blast  which  has  hitherto  attended  us,  shall 
1  not  stand  aghast  at  a  warring  of  wind  and 
ocean,  to  convey  any  idea  of  w  hich  the  wards 
tornado  and  simoom  are  trivial  and  ineffective  P 
All  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ship  is  the 
blackness  of  eternal  night,  and  a  chaos  of  foam¬ 
less  water ;  but,  about  a  league  on  either  side 
of  us,  may  be  seen,  indistinctly  and  at  inter¬ 
vals,  stupendous  ramparts  of  ice,  towering  away 
into  the  desolate  sky,  and  looking  like  the 
w  alls  of  the  universe. 

As  I  imagined,  the  ship  proves  to  be  in  a 
current — if  that  appellation  can  properly  be 
given  to  a  tide  which,  howling  and  shrieking 
by  the  white  ice,  thunders  on  to  the  southward 
w  ith  a  velocity  like  the  headlong  dashing  of  a 
cataract. 

To  conceive  the  horror  of  my  sensations  is, 
I  presume,  utterly  impossible ;  yet  a  curiosity 
to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  these  awful 
regions  predominates  even  over  my  despair, 
and  will  reconcile  me  to  the  most  hideous 
aspect  of  death.  It  is  evident  that  we  are 
hurrying  onwards  to  some  exciting  knowledge 
— some  never-to-be-imparted  secret,  whose  at¬ 
tainment  is  destruction.  Perhaps  this  current 
leads  us  to  the  southern  pole  itself.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  a  supposition  apparently  so 
wild  has  every  probability  in  its  favour. 
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ELIZA  BONAPARTE. 

JI.vri.v-Ajsna-Eliza,  the  eldest  of  Napo¬ 
leon’s  three  sisters,  was  bom  Januar\'  8,  1777. 
At  an  early  nfce  she  was'  sent  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  St.  Cyr,  whieh  had  been  fo\inded  by 
Louis  XIV.,  under  the  patrouaffe  of  Madame 
dc  Maintenon.  At  this  school  she  eiyoyed  | 
every  advantajee  for  intellectual  culture  and  I 
grace  of  manners  ;  and  in  her  twentieth  year, 
about  the  time  of  Napoleon’s  first  campaign  in 
Italy,  she  married  Felice  Bacciochi,  a  noble¬ 
man  of  Corsica,  wlio  held  the  rank  of  a  captain  | 
of  infantry.  Tliree  years  afterwards,  wliile  her 
lius1)and  was  witli  tlie  army,  on  one  of  its  cam¬ 
paigns,  she  went  to  reside  with  her  brother  I 
Lucien  at  Paris ;  he  being  at  the  time  Minister 
of  the  Interior.  She  was  distinguished  for  an 
extraordinary  tliirst  for  intclligenre,nppreciation 
of  art  and  literature,  and  delighted  in  tlie 
society  of  men  of  learning  and  taste.  Cliatciin- 
briaud,  L;i  llarpc,  and  the  poet  Fontaues,  with 
many  other  men  of  genius  and  fame,  sought  her 
society  and  appreciated  her  talents. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Empire, 
Napoleon  (1805)  consolidated  the  republics  of 
Lucca  and  Piombino  into  a  principality,  which 
he  bestowed  upon  his  sister  Eliza.  At  the 
same  time  her  husband,  Bacciochi,  was  created 
a  prince.  He  was  a  man  of  elegant  manners 
and  considerable  literary  and  artistic  accom- 
plislnnents. 

Having  exhibited  very  superior  qualities  in 
her  public  position  as  the  Prinoi'ss  of  Lucca, 
Eliza  was  in  1809  created  Grand  Duchess  and 
Governess-General  of  Tuscany.  Her  disposi¬ 
tion  w.as  more  like  Napoleon’s  than  either  of 
his  other  sisters,  or  even  his  brothers.  She 
had  an  instinctive  aptitude  for  public  life,  and 
conducted  the  department  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
her  little  State  entirely  herself.  She  wrote  her 
own  letters  to  the  French  Minister;  and  in 
everything  which  concerned  the  honour  or  the 
j{lory  of  her  duchy  she  manifested  the  greatest 
jealousy  of  Frcneh  interference.  The  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Empire  was  often 
obliged  by  Nnjioleon  to  yield  to  her  demands  ; 
for  she  persisted  so  resolutely  in  every  requisi¬ 
tion  which  she  conceived  the  honour  of  her 
State  and  the  good  of  her  subjects  demanded, 
that  her  brother,  who  was  often  appealed  to  by 
his  Minister,  ended  by  saying,  “  It  she  insists 
upon  it,  it  must  be  done.”  She  had  the  same 
taste  for  military  parades  and  martial  display 
as  distinguished  Murat.  She  was  often  whole 
days  on  horseback,  organising  battalions,  dis¬ 
ciplining  her  army,  and  cashiering  her  generals. 
Such  a  woman  would  be  likely  to  overshadow 
any  gentleman  whom  fortune  made  her  husband. 
The  Prince  was  a  modest  and  unobtrusive  man, 
fcut  far  from  being  effeminate.  He  was  des¬ 


titute  of  none  of  those  manly  qualities  which 
arc  expected  to  distinguish  the  sterner  sex; 
but  Eliza  was  masculine  in  her  form,  her 
habits,  and  her  taste ;  and  presuming,  doubt¬ 
less,  nut  a  little  on  her  relationship  with  the 
Emperor,  she  conducted  all  the  military  reviews 
herself — the  Prince,  her  husband,  acting  in  the 
humbler  capacity  of  aide-de-camp.  But  if  in 
these  respects  she  even  affected  something  of 
the  bniquerie  of  her  brother,  she  felt  the  same 
earnest  love  fur  constructing  public  works. 
She  had  thousands  of  men  at  work,  building 
new  ro.'uls,  draining  marshes,  cultivating 
deserted  wastes,  establishing  seminaries  for 
education — in  fact,  the  most  of  her  time  was 
spent  in  these  noble  pursuits  or  in  the  mimicry 
of  battle — martini  feles  and  reviews.  Williams, 
a  young  English  traveller,  who  was  not  very 
lavish  of  his  compliments  to  the  Bonaparte 
family,  says  that  she  was  greatly  beloved  by  her 
subjects,  and  during  her  reign  Lucca  became 
a  ])aradise. 

When  Mur^  made  his  entry  into  Home 
(January,  1814),  he  sent  forward  his  troops  to 
march  upon  Parma.  The  Grand  Duchess  saw 
that  resisLance  would  be  in  vain  against  the 
superior  force  of  her  brother-in-law  (married 
to  her  sister  Caroline) ;  and  she  retired  to 
Lucca,  where  she  remained  till  the  following 
year,  when  the  allied  armies  took  possession  of 
all  Italy,  and  she  was  sent  to  join  her  sister 
Caroline  in  Bohemia. 

Some  members  of  the  Bonaparte  family 
seemed  to  have  a  great  liking  fur  Trieste,  and, 
among  them,  Eliza  request^  permission  from 
the  Austrian  Government  to  reside  there. 
This  request  was  granted,  and  she  spent  the 
rest  of  her  days  there  with  all  the  luxury  which 
wealth  and  refinement  Could  bestow.  She  died 
on  the  9th  of  Angnst,  1820,  leaving  an  honoured 
name,  and  having  displayed  many  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  an  exalted  character.  Napoleon 
himself  received  the  news  not  long  before  his 
own  death.  When  the  intelligence  reached 
him,  be  retired  into  a  room  by  himself,  where 
he  remained  for  several  hours.  No  event 
during  his  long  exile  had  made  him  so  sad ; 
and  when  bis  attendants  entered  to  awake  him 
from  the  stupor  of  his  grief,  he  replied,  “  Yes, 
Eliza  has  gone — she  hits  shown  us  the  way. 
I  used  to  tliink  that  Death  had  forgotten  onr 
family ;  but  now  he  has  begun  to  strike.  He 
has  taken  Eliza,  and  1  shtul  be  the  first  to  fol¬ 
low  her.” 

He  was.  Her  husband  took  up  his  re¬ 
sidence  in  Bologna  after  the  death  of  his 
wife,  where  he  maintained  a  princely  style  of 
hospitality.  They  had  two  children — Napo- 
leonne  Eliza,  bom  June  3, 1800,  and  Jerome 
Charles,  Prince  of  Piombino,  born  July  3, 1810. 
The  daughter  married  Count  Camerata;  and 
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The  crew  pace  the  deck  with  unquiet  and 
tremulous  stc]) ;  but  there  is  upon  their  coun- 
tenaucfs  an  expression  more  of  the  eagerness 
of  hope  than  of  the  apathy  of  despair. 

In  the  meantime  tlic  wind  is  still  in  our 
poop,  and,  as  we  carry  a  crowd  of  canvas,  the 
ship  is  at  times  lifted  bodily  from  out  the  sea  ! 
Oh,  horror  upon  horror ! — the  ice  opens  sud¬ 
denly  to  the  riglit  and  to  the  left,  and  we  arc 
whirling  diuily,  in  immense  concentric  circles, 
round  and  round  the  borders  of  a  gigantic 
amphitheatre,  the  summit  of  whose  walls  is 
lost  in  the  darkness  and  in  the  distance.  Hut 
little  time  will  be  left  me  to  ponder  upon  my 
destiny !  The  circles  rapidly  grow  small— wc 
are  plunging  madly  within  the  grasp  of  the 
whirlpool — and  amid  a  roaring,  and  bellow¬ 
ing,  and  thundering  of  ocean  and  of  tempest, 
the  ship  is  quivering,  O  God!  and  — going 
dow]| ! 

women  in  the  reign  of  CHARLES  II. 

Their  litcmry  stons  gene  rally  consisted  of  a 
prayer  book  and  a  receipt  book.  Kven  in  the 
bignest  ranks,  mid  in  tliose  situations  which 
afmrdcHl  the  urentest  facilities  for  mental  im¬ 
provement,  the  £ngIisliwomen  of  that  jieriod 
were  deeidedly  worse  educated  than  they  have 
been  at  any  oilier  piTioil  since  the  revival  of 
learning.  If  a  damsel  had  the  least  smattering 
of  literature,  she  was  regarded  as  a  prodigy. 
Ladies  highly  bom,  highly  bred,  and  naturally 
quick-witted,  were  unable  to  VI  rite  a  line  in  their 
mother  tongue  witliout  solc(‘i8ms  and  faults  of 
spelling,  such  as  a  charity  gii'l  would  now  be 
SMnmed  to  commit. 

The  explanation  may  be  easily  found.  Extra¬ 
vagant  lueniiousness,  the  natural  etlect  of  extra¬ 
vagant  austciity,  was  now  tlic  mode:  and  licen-  > 
tiousness  had  prcMlucid  its  ordinary  eftect,  the  ' 
moral  and  intellectual  di^gradation  of  women. 
To  tbeir  personal  beauty  it  was  the  fastiion  to  | 
pay  rude  and  impudent  homage;  but  Uie  admi-  I 
ration  and  dc«ire  tiny  insi>irt<l  were  seldom  I 
mingled  with  n‘spect,  with  aniction,  or  witii  any  I 
chivalrous  stntiiiient.  The  qualities  which  fit  ’ 
them  to  be  companions,  advisers,  (‘onfiduitiul  I 
friends,  ratlier  reiielled  than  attracted  the  liber¬ 
tines  of  Whitehall.  In  that  Court  a  Maid  of  I 
Hrniour  who  dressed  in  such  a  manner  us  to  do 
ftill  iustice  to  a  white  bosom,  who  ogled  signifi-  | 
cantly,  w  ho  danced  voluptuously,  woo  excelli'd  ! 
in  pert  repat  tee,  who  was  not  asiiamed  to  romp 
with  l.xii'dsofthe  BedchnmberundCaptainsofthe 
Guards,to  sing  sly  versi  s  w  ith  sly  expression,  or  to  j 
put  on  a  page'sdi  CS8  for  a  frolic,  was  more  likely  | 
to  be  fcdlow  ed  and  admm-d,  more  likely  to  be  i 
honoured  with  royal  attent  ions, more  likely  to  win  | 
ark^andoolile husband, than  Jane  Grey  orLuey  > 
Hutchinson  would  have  been.  In  such  cinum-  ' 
stamps,  the  standard  of  female  attainments  w'as  ! 
uecessarily  low ;  and  it  w  as  moi  e  dangerous  to  be  | 
above  standard  tlian  to  be  beneath  it  Kxtreme 
ij^onuiiv  and  frivolity  were  thought  less  un-  I 
becoming  in  a  lady  Uian  the  slightest  tincture  of  i 
pHantry.  Of  the  too  celebrated  women  whoso 
mces  we  still  admire  on  Uie  walls  of  Hampton  I 
Court,  &w  indecil  were  in  the  habit  of  reading  i 
au^'thing  more  valuable  tlmn  acrosties,  lami^ns. 
and  translations  of  the  Clelia  and  the  Grand  ' 
Cjrns.^  Mac<iulap*s  Hi$tory*  1 


AN  AUTUMN  SONG. 

The  Summer  has  faded— 

Her  sunshine  is  o’er ; 

The  mountains  and  valleys 
Shall  K  e  her  no  more. 

She  hath  gathered  around  her 
Her  mantle  of  gre<  n: 

On  the  thionc  she  deserted 
Aiiotiier  U  seen. 


The  brown  Autumn  cometh. 
With  foot  treading  slow; 
The  face  of  the  laiulseape 
Is  shrouded  in  woe. 

The  green  leaves  are  falling 
In  gusts  to  the  ground ; 
And  the  wiml,  as  in  sorrow, 
Moans  c'crily  luuud. 


The  lair  fni'e  of  Nature, 
Seen  dimly  through  tears. 
Bears  tokens  of  mourning 
For  long-vanished  years. 
A  grey  mist  is  spreading 
On  every  hill  side — 

A  Veil  claimi'd  by  Nature, 
Her  sorrow  to  bide. 


A  dirge  for  the  Summer  I 
Her  slumber  is  dixp. 

It  lasteth  for  ever-- 
Tlint  still,  placid  sleep. 

The  w  in^  are  preparing 
The  leaves  for  her  bier; 
And  the  brow  of  the  mourner 
Is  furrowed  and  sere. 


The  chill  desolation 
Without  was  akin 
To  the  sadoes.4  that  brooded 
So  darkly  within. 

The  tt  ars  of  the  mourner 
Caused  mine,  too,  to  start— 
Her  grief  tbund  an  echo 
Deep  down  in  my  heart. 

Ah !  whore  are  the  voices 
That  gladdent*d  my  ear? 
Alas!  for  their  music 
No  longer  1  hear! 

The  smile  in  its  brightness. 
The  hand  I  have  wrung, 
The  lips  on  whose  ac'cents 
Enraptured  1  bung— 

The  eye,  softly  beaming. 

That  into  mine — 

My  heart’s  best  affections 
Were  laid  at  that  shrine! 
But  these  have  all  perished. 
And  left  me  alone 
To  weep  in  my  son'OW 
The  oa}  I  that  are  gone. 


Yet,  cease  thy  repining ; 

Take  courage,  and  Icam, 
Tliough  summer  has  faded. 
Sweet  sjiring  will  return. 

Be  hopeful  and  trusting: 

Though  night-time  he  drear. 
The  bright  dawn  of  morning 
Will  shortly  appear. 
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could  give ;  and 
in  her  tliankful- 
ness  that  this 
was  vouchsafed, 

she  bent  down  .  ■' 

more  humbly  and  "r’.  j"  '  'T  V  ' 

submissively  _  in  ^ ' 

bending  her 

lofty  figure  as  zr,-  ~'  ^ 

she  joined  Jamie 

in  his  sports,  striving  in  every  way,  for 
hours  together,  to  amuse  him.  At  the  first 
he  was  stubborn — proof  arainst  all  her  ad¬ 
vances  ;  but  she  conquered  him  with  kindness, 
and  he  loved  her,  then,  as  he  did  Helen.  She 
painted,  and  sketched,  and  wrote,  and  sang  in 
his  room,  thus  almost  usurping  her  friend’s 
place ;  and  when  Jamie  wearied  of  all  in-door 
amusements,  she  would  walk  or  drive  with  him; 
and  between  them  both,  these  self-elected  sisters 
rarely  suffered  him  from  their  sight,  for  they 
knew,  if  lie  passed  beyond  their  control,  what 
the  result  would  inevitably  be. 

No,  no,  Julia  Saxe  was  no  garden-rose— no 
idle  ornament,  no  useless  drone  in  tlie  hive, 
though  all  who  looked  upon  her  must  have  felt, 
for  the  first  time. 

How  perfect  and  divine  a  thing, 

A  woman  can  be  made  1 

She  was  a  missionary  in  Helen’s  house,  and  she 
did  a  missionary’s  work. 

Harry  Gray  spoke  from  tlie  fulness  of  his 
heart,  from  the  very  height  of  his  hope,  when 
he  asked  the  hand  of  Helen  Wise  in  marriage. 
He  could  say  from  his  soul  that  he  had  never 
seen  one  who  could  compare  with  her.  But 
when  he  looked  at  these  two  friends  together, 
though  he  did  not  wonder  at  and  condemn  his 
first  love,  he  was  conscious,  as  time  passed  on, 
of  a  change  therein.  And  then,  0  reader  !  it 
liecame  to  him  a  fact  almost  joyous,  that  fate 
keM  his  hand  still  free,  himself  unlxiund ! 

But  condemn  not,  friend,  in  haste.  That  joy 
was  only  felt  at  a  time  when  Helen  was  not 
near ;  there  was  no  gaiety  in  his  heart  when 
hs  saw  that  frail,  bending  creature,  and  looked 


at  first  less  * 

ardent  in  his  protestations.  There  was  no¬ 
thing  to  excite,  nothing  to  bring  words  to 
his  lips,  that  a  calm,  reasonable  man  would 
not  utter  to  a  calm,  sensible  woman.  Passion¬ 
less  and  pure  was  his  love ;  and  had  it  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  its  pleading,  it  would  have  remained 
steadfast,  deep,  and  pure  for  ever.  Now  he  had 
not  to  overcome  a  fault  of  sight,  in  order  to  fall 
irrevocably  in  love  with  mind.  Peerless  in  her 
loveliness,  Harry  could  only  confess  to  himself 
that  Julia  Saxe  was  grander  than  his  ideal, 
more  beautiful  than  his  boyhood’s  dream  of 
I  womanly  loveliness. 

But  there  were  others  who  thought  much  the 
same  thoughts,  and  more  than  one  aspired  to 
her  hand  ;  but  the  lady  kept  her  he.vrt  closely 
shut  against  all  these.  She  was  acenstomed  to 
admiration,  to  words  of  flattery,  to  the  vows  of 
I  men ;  never  but  once  had  these  made  an  im- 
;  pression  on  her  mind,  and  then  the  impression 
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b;  both  children,  we  believe,  numerous  de¬ 
scendants  have  been  bom. 

Madame  Junot  says,  “  The  Grand  Duchess  of 
Tuscany  was  ill-made ;  her  bones  were  square 


and  prominent,  and  her  limbs  seemed  tacked 
to  her  body  just  as  it  happened.”  The  Prince 
of  Canino  (Lncien),  who  was  much  taller  and 
larger  than  his  brothers,  e\liibited  the  same 


want  of  harmony  in  his  form  as  the  Grand 
Duchess  of  Tuscany.  There  is  one  point 
of  general  resemblance — the  countenance  of 
Madame  Mire— in  which  all  her  eight  children 
might  be  recognised  not  only  in  the  features, 
but  in  the  peculiar  expression  of  each.  She 
entertained  a  great  admiration  for  Voltaire ; 
and,  on  one  occasion,  when  the  Emperor  had 
prononneed  a  certain  drama  of  the  time  of 
Lonis  XIV.  to  be  good  for  nothing,  she  im¬ 
mediately  commenced  an  attack  on  Corneille, 
the  grounds  of  which  were  taken  from  Vol- 
taire^s  notes,  which  are  neither  impartial  nor 


just.  The  disquisition  grew  warm,  and  >iapoleon 
left  the  room,  exclaiming,  “This  is  intolerable ! 
You  are  a  caricature  of  the  Duchess  du  Maine  1” 

THE  WITHERED  FIGTREE. 

CHAPTER  Till. 

A  8FLENPIP  woman  was  she,  indeed,  as  Helen 
had  foretold ;  tall  and  majestic  as  a  young 
monarch — of  perfect  figure  and  a  perfect  face. 
Julia’s  coming  was  a  great  joy  to  Helen  She 
needed  a  household  friend — a  living,  understand¬ 
ing,  conscious  friendship,  such  as  Julia  alone 
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tumult  of  thought  us  oppressed  me  when 
this  was  made.  I  had  hut  just  come  from 
‘within  the  veil’  of  Niagara,  and  my  soul 
was  drenched  with  the  awful  majesty  of 
nature.” 

“  This  artistic  power  yoU  have  is  heautiful,” 
responded  Julia;  “it  is  unrhymed  poetry — an 
artist  mtut  be  a  poet.” 

“  Yes,  necessarily ;  though  he  is  often  only 
a  silent  jioet.  But  Niagara  chants  its  own 
divine  hymns.  They  have  no  need  of  human 
interpretation — they  do  not  admit  it.  Books 
cannot  go  out  from  tliat  college.  The  student 
must  himself  stand  in  that  divine  jiresenco  in 
order  to  learn.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  words 
which  approaeh  the  truth  sound  too  like  rhap¬ 
sody  to  be  spoken.  You  have  been  at  Niagarai*” 

“  Not  as  yet.” 

“Tlien  you  cannot  understand  how  I  should 
have  written  ‘Eternity’  underneath  the  picture. 
You  should  stand  on  the  island  that  divides  the 
two  falls  at  a  point  wlicre  nearly  all  of  each  is 
visible.  You  sliould  see  the  unchanging  beauty, 
and  hear  the  everlasting  piean,to  understand  it. 
Yon  will  not  know  how  much  there  is  in  life 
till  you  go  there ;  but,  depend  upon  it,  yon  will 
feel  all  your  senses  to  tie  opened  then  anew,  as 
though  you  had  just  entered,  as  it  were,  into 
life.” 

“  Yet  so  many  speak  of  their  disappointment 
at  the  Falls.  How  can  it  be  that  |)eu)de  look  so 
differently  on  such  a  scene  P  I  do  not  compre¬ 
hend  it.” 

“  Don’t  look  to  see  the  waters  gushing  from 
the  clouds,  and  I  know  you  w  ill  not  be  disap¬ 
pointed.  What  new  visions  of  beauty  you  will 
nave !  I  almost  envy  you  the  first  visit.  One 
of  the  days  that  I  was  at  Niagara,  a  strung 
wind  swept  the  continually  rising  incense-clouds 
far  down  the  river,  and  I  could  only  think,  ns 
I  looked  on  the  ghost-like  procession,  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  Last  Day.  Troop  after  troop 
then  came  up  from  that  roaring  cavern  beneath 
the  precipice;  the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens, 
and  it  seemed  the  very  power  that  pronounced 
eternal  banishment  upon  them.  As  the  day 
drew  near  its  close,  and  the  sun  came  nearer 
south,  it  appeared  as  though  the  mighty  monarch 
were  drawing  nigh  to  the  other  hosts  of  spirits ; 
he  called  them  up  to  his  embrace,  and  they 
were  glorified.  Oh,  it  was  like  a  vision  of 
Judgment !  Then,  the  next  morning,  there 
was  a  most  brilliant  rainbow,  springing  from 
the  dazsling  whiteness  of  the  American  full, 
and  arching  lialfway  across  the  great  river. 
And  then  the  harmony  and  sublimity  of  sound  ! 
Do  not  talk  of  disappointment  and  Niagara  in 
one  breath.  Miss  Saxe.  You  will  wonder, 
when  you  see  fur  yourself,  that  the  words 
could  ever  have  been  join^  together.  I’m 
sure  the  match  wasn’t  made  in  heaven  I” 


As  he  spoke  so  fervently,  Harry  turned 
another  picture.  He  paused  abruptly  as  be 
looked  upon  it,  hut  in  a  moment  mastered  liis 
embarrassment,  and  laid  it  before  his  com¬ 
panion.  It  was  a  likeness  of  herself — as  per¬ 
fect  a  scinblancc  as  could  be  imagined  ;  it  was 
named  “  Light.” 

“  You  are  iiartial  to  symbols,”  said  Julia,  as 
she  cast  her  eyes  upon  it.  “But  you  have 
erred  in  naming  this.  Let  me  suggest  anotlier 
name.” 

“  I  would  not  change  it  for  the  world.  Your 
suggestion  in  this  mutter,  pardon  me,  would  be 
of  very  little  worth.” 

“  But  I  insist.  Call  it  a  weed,  rather.” 

“  Nay,  thit  is  Light ;  light  beams  from  it, 
speaks  in  it,  lives  with  it  1  Light !  light !  it 
is  all  we  need  in  this  world — and  how  little  of 
it  we  have !  Oh,  if  I  were  to  tell  you  that  I 
am  in  darkness,  thick  darkness,  if  you  do  not 
smile  ujion  me,  would  you  feel  any  pity  P” 

“  Must  assuredly  I  should  deplore  such  a 
woful  mishap — tlwt  is,  if  1  could  conceive  of 
its  reidity.” 

“  Believe  it !  Teach  me  to  woo  you  that  1 
shall  nut  olTend — 1  knew  not  how  to  speak.” 

“  1 larry !” 

“  I  say  teach  me  to  speak  ns  you  would  have 
a  man  simak  who  loves  you  devotedly,  madlv — 
who  will  be  undone  if  you  will  not  be  all  to 
him  1” 

“  Harry  Gray  1” 

“  Yes — I,  even  I,  iLare  intrent.  Teach  me—’ 

He  paused,  he  looked,  in  doubt,  in  astonish¬ 
ment.  He  saw  her  smile,  saw  her  te.ars,  and 
then  he  kissed  her  hands,  and  flung  himself  at 
her  fret,  and  he  too  wept,  for  he  was  beside 
himself  with  joy. 

Nut  so  had  he  sued  for  the  love  of  Helen 
Wise  ;  not  to  this  measure  had  he  Ix'en  moved 
wlirii  he  asked  her  love;  nut  thus,  in  his 
gratitude,  did  he  bow  down  before  her  and 
bless  and  almost  worship  her ! 

True,  indeed — “  we  know  what  we  are,  but 
not  w  hat  we  shall  be.”  In  the  placid,  tran¬ 
quil,  diligent,  retiring  scholar,  who  Wd  dreamed 
that  such  a  pent-up  fountain  of  passion  existed? 
He  himself,  till  ho  knew  Julia  Saxe,  did  not 
suspect  it — but  how  it  did  huist  into  glowing 
life  that  blessed  day  when  she  promised  to 
be  his  I 


CHAPTER  X. 

When  Julia  told  Helen  of  her  betrothal,  a 
sadden  surprise  might  have  been  betrayed  by 
her  listener.  Schooled  as  she  was  in  trials 
Helen  Wise  hod  not  yet  netpured  positive 
control  over  the  emotions  of  her  heart,  or  the 
features  of  her  face ;  and  though  she  had 
altogether  put  away  every  thought  of  Harry 
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had  been  reversed  by  the  discovery  of  un¬ 
worthiness  in  the  person  with  whom  she  had 
nearly  allied  herself.  It  was  not  likely,  there¬ 
fore,  that  she  would  be  easily  charmed  or  be¬ 
guiled  by  honeyed  words.  If,  from  the  first, 
she  felt  interested  in  the  friend  and  tutor  of 
a  boy  so  Broasising  as  Edwin  Wise,  it  was  only 
because  Helen  spoke  to  her  so  warailj  of  his 
exoellenoe  and  hit  talents.  If  the  put  aside,  in 
a  measHie,  the  reserve  and  dign^  which  so 
distinguished  faer,  when  none  bat  he  and  the 
loved  inmates  of  Snnnyside  were  by,  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly  tor  no  other  reason  than  respect  fur  his 
abilities  and  confidence  in  bis  virtue.  His 
coming  aroused  no  other  emotion  thau  that  of 
fricadCness ;  but  his  going  never  saw  him 
lessened  in  her  respect  or  admiration. 

It  was  not  tlins  with  Harry.  Her  presence 
was  a  fascination  to  him.  It  aroused  all  his 
powers — he  could  lead  no  half  life,  could  think 
no  half  thoughts,  when  she  was  by.  In  conver¬ 
sation  with  her,  his  powers  were  all  aroused, 
and  hit  words  were  never  more  eloquent  or 
earnest  than  when  she  was  near. 

When  Helen  Wise  perceived  this,  she  did  not 
imagine  the  depth  of  Harry’s  interest  in  her 
friend,  though  to  any  other  than  herself  H  had 
proclaimed  itself  in  his  exclamation — “Miss 
Saxe  it  oertninly  tlie  most  perfect  work  in  crea¬ 
tion  ;  she  is  a  perfect  wonder  to  me,  Helen.” 

“She  is  all  that,  and  more,  Harry,”  was  the 
fervent  response,  and  Helen  looked  upon  her 
companion  with  a  clear  look,  that  he  inteiqirc- 
ted — “  She  knows  and  is  satisfied  with  it,  that  I 
am  now  irretrievably  in  love !” 

“  Edwin’s  teacher  is  a  real  nobleman,  and  he 
is  a  genius,  too.  Wliere  did  he  come  from, 
Helen  P”  was  Julia’s  exclamation,  when  Harry 
had  left  the  house  one  evening,  with  more  of 
hopelessness  and  humility  than  had  ever  euUTtd 
his  heart  before. 

There  was  a  proud  thrilling  of  Helen’s  soul, 
as  she  replied,  “His  father  was  a  common  sailor, 
but  he  h^  a  sort  of  pride  in  his  fine  hoy,  and 
gave  him  as  much  education  as  he  could  afford, 
which  was  jnst  enough  to  prove  a  stimulant  to 
such  a  lad.  He  persevered  through  all  the  diffi- 
enltieswhieh  hewthim.  You  seewhatheis,  Julia 
—what  he  will  he,  it  is  not  diflicult  to  imagine.” 

“Tliat  is  noble !  he  has  a  riglit  to  be  {iroud. 
I  think  he  is  very  prond,  don’t  you  P”  was  the 
answering  exclamation — and  a  Unt  colour  was 
perceptible  on  her  cheek,  which  showed  she  felt 
tier  words.  A.ud  Julia  thought,  as  she  uttered 
them,  “  Helen  will  lielieve  I’m  surely  in  love  ! 
Heigho  !  perhaps — hum — um.” 

CHAPTER  IX. 

“She  will  rejoice,  the  angel,”  murmured 
Harry,  when  he  pondered  on  sweet  words  that 


rang  in  his  ear  through  all  one  night — “  she 
will  be  thankful  that  she  kept  so  firm.” 

“  I  wish  that  Helen  knew  what  I  am  think¬ 
ing  of,”  thought  Julia  Saxe,  in  those  same 
hours.  “  Thank  Heaven,  that  I  have  yet  faith 
enough  left  in  man  to — to — to  love  Harry 
Gray !” 

And  in  those  same  still  honrs,  Helen  knelt 
and  said,  “O  Father  in  heaven,  give  me  light! 
Let  Thy  smile  beam  in  that  way  1  must  tread— 
and  give  me  strength  to  tread  therein.”  And 
a  light  came  out  from  heaveu ;  it  glowed  over 
a  stern  and  rugged  path,  but,  as  she  looked 
upon  the  thorny  wi^*,  Helen  grew  strong  and 
G^m,  and  she  blessed  God  for  the  gnidanoe. 

They  were  together  one  evening  alone,  the 
scholar  and  the  beauty.  Helen  was  away  in  a 
sick  chamber;  for,  during  many  days,  poor 
Jamie  liad  lieen  very  ill.  He  was  now  part  all 
danger,  hat  Helen  rarely  left  him  for  a  moment 
— indeed,  with  all  his  fondness  for  Julia,  ho 
would  endure  no  other  nurse  but  his  sister. 

Harry  had  brought  with  him  his  sketch-book, 
according  to  promise,  to  show  his  drawinn  to 
the  fair  critic.  They  consisted  mostly  of 
scenery  sketches,  taken  from  many  parts  of  the 
'  country  through  which  he  had  travelled, chiefly 
on  foot,  during  vacations ;  of  women,  which 
certainly  were  ideals,  for  tliere  was  a  glory  and 
hrantv  not.  of  earth  imparted  to  them,  and 
glorifying  them,  and  of  flowers.  Amongthese, 
not  the  ideals,  but  paintings  of  real  women,  was 
a  head  of  Helen  Wise.  It  was  finely  executed, 
and  true  to  the  life.  Separated  from  the  de¬ 
formed  liody,  as  it  was,  a  rasual  aequaintanee 
might  not  have  recognised  it ;  and  even  Julia 
was  astonished  when  she  observed  the  jierfecl 
semblance,  yet  the  surpassing  lieouty  and  grace, 
in  the  shape  of  the  noble  head  and  in  the  pro¬ 
file. 

I  “  I  must  have  this,”  she  said,  when  she  luul 
exhausted  her  praise.  “  1  want  it  for  a  minia¬ 
ture.  Will  you  give  it  to  me  P” 

Harry  hesitated  a  moment,  but  then  said — 
“  Take  all  the  rest,  I  cannot  spare  that.  Miss 
Saxe;”  for  he  remembered  when  the  picture 
was  taken,  and  what  different  tlionghts  were  in 
his  mind  then — very  different,  inde^,  were  they 
from  those  which  now  made  such  tumult  in  his 
heart.  Julia  raised  her  eyes,  but  thev  drooped 
liefor*  his  gaze,  and  she  liegan  hurriedly  to  turn 
over  the  remaining  papers. 

There  was  a  picture  of  Niagara :  nnder  the 
exquisitely  eolonred  sketch  Harry  liad  written 
“Eternity.”  As  he  handed  this  to  his  com¬ 
panion,  be  said — 

“This  sketch  is  worth  all  tlie  rest — all,  I 
mean,  except  that  head  of  Helen.  That,  of 
eonrie,  snrpas,soB  the  others,  inasmuch  as  hu¬ 
manity  takes  precedence  of  all  insensate  things. 
I  could  never  paint  another  picture  with  such 
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B.'ive  as  a  friend,  it  was  no  trifling  thing  for  )ier 
to  hear  that  he  had  so  soon  wooed  anotlier, 
and  tliat  Julia  w  as  his  promised  hride.  It  was 
no  little  thing  for  her  to  say  so  tenderly  as  she 
did,  “  God  bless  you.”  It  was  no  little  matter 
for  her  to  stand  up  in  her  weakness,  with  hut 
Jamie  and  Edwin  for  her  ow  n,  and  that  dark 
phantom  of  future  wretchedness  before  her. 
But  she  did  so,  without  paling,  without  trem¬ 
bling,  without  tears ;  though  a  fierce  struggle 
went  on  for  a  few  moments  in  her  breast. 

Afterwards  the  time  came  when  she  could 
think,  and  Helen  had  not  then  one  hard 
thought  of  Harry  Gray.  The  surprise  she 
really  felt  gave  way  to  earnc.,t  joy,  for  she 
loved  him  loo  sincerely  not  to  rejoice  in  the 
rich  treasure  he  had  gained.  Her  love  for 
Harry  was  still  as  great  as — Julia’s!  Yet  she 
could  cherish  it  without  sin,  though  she  and 
he  were  both  bound  now  by  other  ties.  In-  ; 
dividual  and  intense  that  love  was,  but  it  was  i 
such  an  angel  might  have  cherished — and  she  ■ 
never  had  for  him  any  other. 

It  w.as  with  infinite  embarrassment,  and  real 
pain,  that  Harry  Gray  spoke  to  her  of  the 
change  in  his  hopes,  and  in  his  plans.  He  did 
not  speak  a  word  on  the  subject,  till  she  con¬ 
gratulated  him  upon  his  brilliant  conquest, 
and  wished  him  every  blessing.  And  as  she 
did  so,  her  voice  was  firm,  and  her  eyes  un- 
dimmed  by  tears.  Heroism  !  Could  the  voice 
of  woman  gather  strength  and  courage  to 
speak  of  woman’s  victories,  her  endurance,  her 
sorrows,  her  genuine  valour  and  courage,  in 
moments  when  she  sees  the  hope  of  her  life 
fading  away,  never,  never,  never  to  return 
again,  it  would  speak  of  that  to  which  the 
world  would  listen  in  an  almost  unltelieviug 
wonder.  In  the  beautiful  parlour  at  Sunnyside 
the  bridal-ceremony  was  performed.  A  bright 
and  glorious  morning  it  was  on  which  to 
register  a  marriage-vow ;  but  to  Helen  it 
seemed,  as  she  saw  her  two  dearest  friends  on 
earth  going  from  her  in  their  joy,  as  though 
the  heavens  so  intensely  blue,  so  clear,  were 
never  before  so  distant. 

Oh,  our  days  of  sorrow  should  be  the  cloudy, 
stormy,  winter  days,  for  the  spirit  of  Mercy 
seems  then  nearer  and  more  accessible.  Na¬ 
ture  in  her  gloom  appears  to  sympathise  with 
us  in  our  trouble — there  is  no  mocking  voice 
in  the  moaning  wind,  no  scornful  laugh  at  our 
weakness  and  helplcssucss  echoing  through  the 
dull  and  dreary  clouds. 

The  steamer,  rare  in  its  visits  to  the  soft  re¬ 
tirement  of  Suunvside,  came  np  the  broad  and 
placid  river,  and  llelen  saw  her  love,  and  hope, 
and  happiness  all  borne  away ;  and  the  bridal- 
party  had  hardly  gone,  when  a  letter  bearing  a 
foreign  post-mark  was  handed  to  Helen,  and 
she  read  therefrom  as  follows 


“To  Mi.ss  Helen  Wise: 

■  “  Dees  Mad.vm, — I  have  recently  recch  ed, 
through  your  legal  adviser,  John  Warner,  a 
copy  of  your  late  father’s  will,  in  which  I  find 
he  has  made  good  the  promise  given  me  when 
I  was  a  youth  under  his  protection ;  you  were 
an  infant  then.  In  the  thonght  and  hope  that 
this  agreement  might  be  carried  out  when  you 
were  of  age,  I  have  never  sought  another  com¬ 
panion,  in  what  has,  at  times,  seemed  to  me  a 
very  lonely  pilgrimage.  1  remember  your 
mother,  lieautiful  and  gentle,  and  alw.ays  most 
kind — 1  long  to  know  the  daughter,  whom  I 
.am  sure  she  loved  so  well.  I  ^lall  sail  from 
Liverpool  for  Boston  in  a  short  time.  1  scarcely 
need  say  to  you  that  my  return  is  hastened  by 
the  receipt  of  the  letter  above  mentioned. 
Please  speak  kindly  of  me  to  your  brothers,  aud 
believe  me,  dear  madam, 

“  Yours,  with  sincere  respect, 

“Alekeu  Lord.” 

That  it  was  not  ignorance  which  prompted 
this  cruelly  civil  note,  Helen  was  well  .aware. 
If,  therefore,  she  flung  it  from  her,  and  tramjilcd 
it,  aud  for  that  day  at  least  forgot  all  things 
save  her  own  miserable  prospects,  would  you 
wonder  ?  Or  if  she  wept  alone,  and  hid  her¬ 
self  from  all  humau  beings,  that  none  might 
see  or  guess  her  sorrow,  would  that  have  been 
a  strange  procedure?  Y’et  she  did  not  this. 
She  folded  the  letter,  she  laid  it  .aw.ay,  she  con¬ 
versed  calmly  with  the  visitors  who  came  that 
day  to  the  mansion,  and  then  at  twilight  went 
with  her  brothers  to  the  river  a-fishing. 

And  at  night  when  Jamie  slept,  and  Edwin 
read  with  her,  she  listened  attentively  to  him  ; 
but  when  she  was  at  lust  alone,  she  surely  gave 
up  then  ?  She  could  not  any  longer  have 'exer¬ 
cised  control  over  herself?  Aye,  but  she  did, 
my  reader.  She  pr.ayed  as  she  was  wont — she 
slept  through  all  the  night,  and  the  morning 
s.aw  her  as  composed  as  ever.  You  will  think, 
then,  that  she  was  cold-hearted;  resigned,  be¬ 
cause  she  had  no  spirit  to  be  otherwise.  It  was 
so :  raigned,  hecaute  the  had  no  tpirit  to  he 
ofhermite.  She  had  wrestled,  and  won  that 
peace  of  God  which  passes  all  understanding, 
and  it  was  enough. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Edwin  had  already  entered  on  his  colle^te 
course,  and  in  his  mind  had  fully  decided  on 
his  future  profession — had,  indeed,  made  his 
wish  known  to  old  Dr.  Sympson,  who  was  al¬ 
most  as  a  father  to  him,  of  entering  his  office 
as  a  student  as  soon  as  he  had  graduated.  Very 
frequently  the  youth  found  himself  in  the  old 
physician’s  surgery,  and  an  observer  might  have 
smiled  or  wondered  to  hear  the  grey-headed 
man  entering  into  the  dry  detaib  of  his  busi- 
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ness,  or  lecturing  the  lad  on  the  element*  of  . 
his  profession,  so  earnestly. 

More  than  once,  Edwin  had  driven  out  with  I 
the  Doctor,makingprufessional  visits  with  him;  | 
and  so  it  was  nothing  very  wonderful  that  the  I 
chatty  old  man  should  one  day  make  a  tax  on  | 
his  young  friend’s  time,  by  begging  him  to  ac-  i 
company  him  to  a  distant  town  to  attend  a  ’ 
patient  there.  Regularly,  for  a  week,  he  had  , 
driven  to  that  town,  and  it  had  become  such  a  | 
weary  old  story,  he  said,  that  he  wanted  some  | 
one  to  speak  with  by  the  way.  i 

There  was  an  unusually  thoughtful  expression  I 
in  the  Doctor’s  eyes,  as  he  fixed  them  on  Edwin,  j 
and  made  this  simple  request ;  and  the  lad,  who 
had  listened  with  considerable  interest  to  the 
account  which  his  friend  had  given  of  the 
patient,  gladly  made  ready  for  the  drive. 

All  the  way  the  Doctor  seemed  to  be  in  a 
most  unusual  mood.  Twice  he  began  speak¬ 
ing  with  Edwin,  but  paused  again  abruptly 
as  he  had  commenced ;  and  finally  he  drove 
on  in  silence,  without  further  attempting  a 
conversation,  to  the  lodging  of  his  patient. 

Him  they  found  in  a  much  better  condition 
than  had  been  anticipated ;  the  fever  was 
abated,  the  distressing  pains  in  the  head  and 
limbs  were  passed ;  ana  his  mind,  which  fur 
several  days  had  been  delirious,  was  now  quite 
calm  and  rational,  lie  recognised  the  phy¬ 
sician,  and  thanked  him  for  his  kind  attendance, 
begging  that  he  would  now  continue  alone  in 
his  service,  lie  was  quite  cheerful,  and  spoke 
pleasantly  of  his  speedy  recovery,  and  of  the 
necessity  he  was  under  of  continuing  his  journey 
as  soon  as  possible,  for  he  was  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land.  The  Doctor  remained  for  an 
hour  with  his  patient,  enlivening  him  with 
bis  cheerful  conversation,  and  making  all 
things  comfurt.able  about  him  ;  then  promising 
to  return  the  following  day,  he  withdrew  witli 
Edwin. 

“  It  is  one  of  the  severest  cases  of  that  kind 
of  fever  I  ever  had,”  said  he,  when  he  turned 
his  horse’s  head  homewards ;  and  he  proceeded 
to  detail  more  fully  to  his  attentive  listener 
the  state  in  which  he  found-  the  patient  at 
first,  the  medicines  he  had  used,  and  the  effect 
they  had  produced. 

But  this  loquacity  did  not  last  long — the 
greater  part  of  the  homeward  drive  was  pur¬ 
sued  in  silence,  till  at  last,  os  they  came  in 
sight  of  Sunnyside,the  old  man  suddenly  looked 
up,  and  full  in  Edwin’s  face,  exclaiming,  “  I 
have  discovered  a  secret,  boy.” 

The  lad  returned  a  surprised  and  questioning 
glance,  which  was  at  once  answered  with  the 
abmpt  and  startling  announcement — 

“  Your  father  is  not  dead.  If  he  was  ever  a 
living  man,  him  we  have  visited  but  now.” 

Edwin  was  struck  dumb  with  astonishment. 


He  looked  upon  his  informant,  not  with  the 
glad,  bright  look  of  one  who  has  heard  joyous 
tidings,  but  iu  a  bewildered,  fixed  amaze,  to 
which  the  Doctor  immediately  answered,  “I 
heard  it  all  from  his  own  lips  while  he  was 
delirious,  else  I  should  never  have  recognised 
him — now,  since  I  have  heard  liim  speak  of 
things  which  establish  his  identity,  I  know 
that  it  is  he.” 

it  was  to  the  boy  a  most  unanticipated  an¬ 
nouncement,  and  the  bare  mention  of  the 
father’s  name  hud  aroused  thoughts  which  the 
youth  would  much  rather  have  left  slumbering 
for  ever. 

“  Wait  a  moment,”  said  Dr.  Sympson  kindly, 
as  Edwin  was  about  to  leap  from  the  carriage, 
for  they  had  reached  his  house.  “  Wait  a 
moment.  You  must  go  again  with  me  before 
you  say  a  word  of  this  to  any  human  being.  I 
may  mistake — at  all  events,  it  is  better  to  wait. 
Will  you  go  again  with  me  to-morrow  ?  1 

think  it  would  be  safe  to  speak  with  him  then 
on  the  subject — if  it  does  uot  seem  to  be,  we 
cau  then  wait  longer.” 

I  will,”  was  the  scarcely  audible  answer  of 
the  youth ;  and  he  walked  slowly  towards  his 
home. 

He  went  at  once  into  his  own  apartment. 
He  dared  not  look  on  Helen — he  had  no  heart 
to  devote  the  evening,  as  he  was  wont  to  do, 
to  Jamie;  and  sis  that  constant  thought,  his 
father  living,  pressed  upon  him,  it  took  never 
for  an  instant  a  hue  of  joy.  It  was  no  gratifi¬ 
cation  to  think  that  he  who  had  never  been  a 
father  to  his  children — who  had  wilfully  clouded 
the  life  of  his  idolised  sister  with  that  binding 
injunction  of  marriage  with  a  stranger — who 
had  deserted  his  young  children,  leaving  them 
in  the  care  of  others  fur  good  or  ill,  as  it  might 
ch.ance — it  was  no  joy  to  him  to  think  of  such  a 
return,  terrible  as  it  may  seem  ;  but  natural 
atfectiun  is  nut  always  an  instinct. 


I  CIIAPTEE  XII. 

1  AViieji  Dr.  Sympson,  accompanied  by  Edwin, 
I  again  saw  his  patient,  he  thought  that  it  would 
I  be  quite  safe  for  him  to  convince  himself  of 
.  that  which  he  so  much  suspected.  After  his 
professional  visit  was  over,  he  remained  by  the 
old  man’s  bedside,  watching  him  quietly,  fur  a 
few  moments.  At  lost  he  said — 

“  Mr.  Wise,  I  have  brought  Edwin  to  visit 
you.” 

It  was  so  simply  said  that  the  sick  man 
looked  up,  and  was  scarcely  startled  at  hearing 
himself  called  by  name.  His  gaze  fixed  a 
moment  on  Edwin,  then  his  eyes  closed,  and 
he  spoke,  but  so  confusedly  and  low  that  his 
words  were  nndistinguishable. 

“  Mr.  Wise,”  said  the  Doctor  again  “  do 
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ou  DOt  remember  Edwin,  your  sou  ?  This  is 
e.  I  have  brought  him  from  Suuuyside  to 
visit  you.” 

These  words,  slowly  and  distinctly  rnouBeed, 
roused  him  completely — he  sat  up  in  the  bed 
aud  filled  his  bloodshot  eyes  again  on  bis  sun, 
and  long  at^d  anxiously  sc-mnid  his  features.  A 
mortal  paleness  oversi)read  the  youth’s  face  as 
he  met  that  gaze;  a  hundred  emotions  were 
strugglingiu  his  breast,  as  he  looked  on  that  age- 
worn  face.  At  last,  mightily  struggling  witli 
his  own  spirit,  he  inunuured,  “  Father and  the 
tears  began  to  gather  in  his  eyes. 

“Yes — it  must  be,”  was  the  answer  to  that 
word.  “  You  are  very  like  Emma.  I  did  not 
think  to  see  you  so  mueh  grown.  Y'ou  are 
almost  a  man.  How  lung  the  time  has  been!” 

“They  told  us  you  were  dead,  father,”  said 
Edwin. 

“  Dead,  dead !”  exclaimed  he.  “  Yes,  I  have 
been  dead!  1  died  years  ago.  I’m  not  a  living 
man — my  soul  is  in  tunuent ;  nothing  can 
chain  it  f  Don’t  look  at  me  so — away !  1  didn’t 
come  here  to  .seek  you — off,  off!”  He  at¬ 
tempted,  in  the  delirium  that  now  possessed 
him,  to  leap  from  the  bed ;  but  tlie  Doctor,  who 
had  attentively  w.atehcd  the  change  in  his 
patient,  W!i8  swifier  tlum  he, and  prevented  him. 

The  excitement  aud  conflicting  emotions 
aroused  in  the  sick  man  brought  on  a  relapse  : 
for  a  week  little  thought  of  his  recovery  was 
entertained  ;  but,  at  last,  owing  to  the  unre- 
mitted  attention  of  those  abont  him,  the  disease 
was  conquered,  but  the  patient  was  left  weak  as 
an  infant.  It  was  during  his  slow  recovery 
that  Edwin,  who  was  become  a  (mnstant  watcher 
beside  his  bed,  for  the  first  time  proposed  his 
parent’s  removal  to  Sunnyside.  Dut  of  tliisthe 
old  man  would  not  hear  a  word.  Heexiiressed, 
however,  now,  and  fur  tlie  first  time,  a  wish  to 
see  his  other  children. 

(  To  be  eontinueii.) 


TWO  LITTLE  FERNS. 

BY  FANNY  FERN. 

LITTLE  I'REDDV’S  MCSI.XGS. 

Wish  my  miunma  would  please  keep  me 
warm.  My  little  hare  legs  are  very  cold  witli 
these  lace  rutiles ;  they  are  not  half  ns  nice  as 
Black  Jim’s  wuoUen  stockings.  Wish  I  had  a 
little  pair  of  warm  rubbers.  Wish  I  had  a 
long-sleeved  pinafore,  for  my  bare  neek  and 
arms.  B’ish  I  might  push  my  eiirks  out  of  my 
eyes,  or  have  them  cut  off.  Wish  my  dress 
would  stay  up  on  my  shoulders,  and  that  it  was 
not  too  nice  fur  me  to  get  on  the  floor  to  ]day 
ninepins.  Wish  my  mamma  would  go  to  walk 
with  me  sometimes,  instead  of  Betty.  Wish 
she  would  let  me  lay  my  cheek  to  hers  (if  it 


I  would  not  tumble  her  curls,  or  her  collar). 
I  Wish  she  would  not  promise  me  something 
“very  nice,”  and  then  forget  all  aljout  it. 
Wish  she  would  answer  my  questions,  and  not 
'  always  say,  “  Don’t  bore  me,  Freddy  !”  M'ish 
when  we  go  out  in  the  country  she  wouldn’t 
j  make  me  wear  my  gloves,  lest  1  should  “  tan 
!  my  bands.”  Wish  she  would  luit  tell  me  that 
'  all  the  pretty  flowers  will  “  poison  me.”  Wish 
'  I  could  tumble  on  the  hay,  and  go  into  the 
1  bani  and  sec  how  Dobbin  eats  his  supper. 
I  Wish  1  was  one  of  those  little  frisky  jpi,gs. 
j  Wish  I  could  make  pretty  dirt  pies.  Wish 
[  there  was  not  a  bit  of  lace,  or  satiu,  or  silk,  in 
j  the  world.  Wish  1  knew  what  makes  mamma 
:  look  so  smiling  .at  Aunt  Emma’s  children,  who 
'  come  here  in  their  papa’s  carriage,  and  so  very 
i  cross  at  my  poor  little  consins,  whose  mother 
I  works  so  hard,  and  cries  so  much.  Wish  I 
'  knew  what  makes  the  clouds  stay  up  in  the 
sky,  and  where  the  stars  go  in  the  day-time, 
j  W  ish  I  could  go  ovei  on  that  high  hill,  where 
j  the  bright  sun  is  going  down,  aud  just  touch  it 
I  with  my  finger.  Wisli  I  didn’t  keep  thinking 
I  of  things  which  puzzle  me,  when  nobody  will 
I  stop  to  tell  me  the  reason  for  anything.  If  I 
j  ask  Betty,  she  says,  “  Don’t  be  a  fool.  Master 
I  Freddy  !”  I  wonder  if  I  am  a  fool  ?  1  wonder 
I  if  Betty  knows  much  herself?  I  wonder  why 
I  my  mamma  don’t  love  her  own  little  boy  ?  I 
I  wonder,  when  I’m  grown  a  man,  if  I  shall  have 
I  to  look  so  nice  all  the  time,  and  lie  so  tired  of 
;  doing  iiotliing  ? 

TOM,  THE  T-VILOR. 

I  Tell  you  another  story,  Charley?  Bless 
'  your  blue  eyes !  how  many  stories  liigli  do  you 
i  suppose  1  am  ? 

Who  made  that  jacket  for  you,  ch  ? 

“A  tailor.” 

I  Do  you  like  to  see  a  man  sew  ing,  Charley  ? 
I  I  don’t.  I  don’t  believe  that  their  great  mus¬ 
cular  arms  were  intended  to  wield  a  needle, 
I  especially  when  so  many  feminine  fingers  are 
forced  to  be  idle  for  want  of  employment.  So 
I  never  like  to  sec  a  tailor.  Oh,  yes,  I  do,  too. 
I  came  very  near  forgetting  Tom  Willcut. 

Who  was  he?  1  don’t  know,  any  more 
I  than  you  do.  The  fir.it  time  I  saw  him  was 
in  an  old  tumble-down  building,  where  the 
wind  played  hide-aud-go-scok  through  the 
timbers;  aud  where  more  men,  women,  dugs, 
and  children,  were  huddled  together,  than  four 
,  walls  ever  held  of  the  like  size  before. 

In  one  of  the  smallest  of  these  rooms  1  first 
saw  Tom,  sitting,  with  a  white  cotton  cap 
I  upon  his  head,  cross-legged  on  the  floor, 

!  stitching  away  by  the  dim  light  of  a  tallow- 
'  caudle.  A  line  stretched  across  the  room, 
on  which  hung  some  coarse  pea-jackets  and 
trousers  which  he  had  finished,  while  at  bis 
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side  stood  a  rough  table,  with  tlic  remains  of 
some  supper,  and  two  unwashed  cups  and  saucers. 

Two  cups  and  saucers,  thought  I ;  Jiray,  who 
shares  this  little  room  with  that  ]>oor  juile  tailor? 

Ah,  I  see !  In  yonder  bed,  which  1  had  not 
noticed,  lies  a  woman,  and  on  her  breiist  a 
little  wee  baby.  Well  may  Tom  sit  drawing 
out  his  thread,  hour  after  hour,  by  that  dim 
candle. 

I  coughed  a  little.  Tom  shaded  his  eyes 
with  his  hand,  looked  up,  and  invited  me  in. 
That  was  just  what  I  wanted,  you  know.  Then 
he  dusted  olf  a  chair  with  the  tail  of  his  coat, 
and  1  sat  down. 

“  Is  that  your  baby  ?”  said  I. 

“  It  is  ours,”  said  he,  looking  over  with  a 
proud  smile  at  his  wife. 

I  liked  Tom  from  that  very  minute.  Of 
course  his  wife  wanted  to  own  half  of  such  a  I 
nice  little  baby — and  the  first  one,  too ;  and  it  | 
was  very  gallant  of  Tailor  Tom  to  say  “  ours,”  j 
instead  of  “  mine.”  It  showed  he  had  a  soul 
above  buttons.  Ask  your  mother  if  it  didn’t. 

Then  I  asked  Tom  if  he  got  good  pay  for 
I  making  those  jackets.  He  clipped  olf  his 
thread  with  his  great  shears,  and,  shaking  his 
head,  said,  “  My  boss  is  a  Jew,  missis.” 

What  did  he  mean  by  that?  Why,  “bos.s” 
means  master,  and  Jew,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is 
but  another  name  fur  a  {x-rson  who  gets  all  the 
work  he  can  out  of  ixior  ])euple,  and  pays  them 
as  little  for  it  ns  possible. 

Tom’s  answer  made  me  feel  very  had.  He 
said  it  in  such  a  quiet,  uncomplaihing  way,  as 
if — hard  as  it  was — he  had  quite  made  up  his 
mind  to  it,  for  the  sake  of  that  new  baby  and 
its  mother. 

I  waided  to  jump  right  up,  and  take  him  by 
the  hand,  and  say,  “  'I'om,  you  arc  a  hero !’’ 
but  I  dare  say  he  wouldn’t  have  understood 
that.  Your  father,  Charley,  would  probably 
call  him  a  “  philosopher but  you  and  I,  who 
can’t  afl'ord  to  use  up  the  dictionary  that  way, 
will  say  he  is  a  clever,  good-hearted  fellow. 

When  Tom  was  first  married,  he  had  a  little 
shop  of  bis  own,  and  was  “  quitq  lieforehaud,” 
as  he  called  it ;  but  one  unlucky  night  it 
'  caught  on  tin',  and  bunied  up  all  his  eoa  s,  and 
trousers,  and  jackets,  and  all  the  stuff  he  had 
laid  into  make  them  of.  And  then  his  wife 
was  taken  sick  ;  and  wlmt  with  doctoring,  and 
I  one  trouble  and  another,  although  poor  Tom 
I  was  honest,  temperate,  and  industrious,  be 

I  came  down  to  that  poor  miserable  little  room 
I  after  all. 

i  But  Tom  was  not  a  man  to  whine  about  his 
j  bad  luck.  No ;  he  looked  at  that  new  baby, 

I  and  made  his  fingers  fly  fa.ster  than  ever,  and 
wore  a  cheerful  smile  for  his  sick  wife,  besides. 
Thai’s  why  I  called  him  a  “  hero for,  Charley, 
anybody  can  be  courageous  and  endure  a  great 


I  deal  when  all  the  world  arc  looking  on,  and 
I  clapping  their  hands,  and  admiring  them. 
I  But  it  is  another  thing,  in  an  obscure  corner, 
I  without  food,  without  friends,  without  hope,  to 
j  struggle,  struggle,  struggle  on,  fighting  off 
temptation,  fighting  off  grim  want,  day  after 
day,  witli  none  to  say,  “  God  speed  you.” 

'Tiiat’s  why  I  said  the  poor  tailor  had  a 
good,  brave  heart ;  that’s  why  I  honoured  him ; 
that’s  why  I  prayed  God  a  brighter  day  might 
dawn  for  him. 

Bid  it  P  Y'es !  I  tell  yon,  Charley,  never 
detpair!  No  matter  how  dark  the  cloud  is 
overhead,  work  on  and  look  up ;  tlie  sun  wiU 
sliine  through  by  and  by.  It  did,  for  poor  Tom. 

One  day  a  gentleman  called  to  sec  him,  and 
asked  him  to  go  with  him,  and  look  at  some 
cloth  for  making  jackets.  Tom  thought  it  was 
very  odd ;  he  didn’t  remember  that  anybody 
ever  asked  his  opinion  before.  He  didn’t 
know  what  to  make  of  it.  However,  he 
dropped  his  sliears,  pulled  off  his  cotton  cap, 
kissed  his  little  baby,  and  followed  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

They  went  along,  through  a  great  many 
streets,  till  they  came  to  the  bnsiuess  part  of 
the  town.  The  gentleman  opened  the  door  of 
a  small  shop  ;  and  Tom  followed  him  in. 
There  were  cloths  of  all  kinds  on  the  shelves; 
and  the  gentleman  took  some  down,  and  asked 
Tom  if  they  were  the  right  sort  for  such 
jackets  as  be  had  been  making.  And  Tom 
said,  it  was  “  prime  cloth.” 

And  then  the  gentleman  showed  him  a  little 
room,  divided  off  at  the  end  of  the  shop ;  and 
asked  Tom  if  it  was  liglit  enough  to  work  in. 
And  Tom  said,  it  could  not  be  better.  And 
thru  the  gentleman  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder, 
and  told  him  to  go  to  work  in  it  as  soon  as  he 
pleased — for  these  were  his  goods,  and  that 
was  his  shop ! 

Four  Tom  looked  as  if  he  were  dreaming. 
He  tried  to  speak  two  or  three  times,  but 
failed.  Then  great  tears  dropped ‘over  his 
cheeks,  and  he  said,  “  God  bless  you,  sir ;  but 
I  don’t  know  what  to  say  1” 

“  I'm  very  glad  of  it,”  said  the  gentleman, 
smiling;  “because  I  don’t  want  you  to  say 
anything.  Only  go  home,  and  bring  your 
w  ife  and  baby — because  there  is  a  nice  parlour 
and  bedroom  overhead,  and  I  waut  to  see  how 
they  look  in  it.” 

Well,  the  amount  of  it  was,  that  the  poor 
tailor’s  wife  was  as  crazy  as  the  tailor  himself. 
The  baby  crowed ;  and  the  little  terrier  dog 
barked.  And,  altogether,  they  had  a  moving 
time  of  it  that  day. 

1  can’t  tell  you  the  kind  gentleman's  name, 
because  he  never  does  a  charity  to  have  it 
published.  But,  sure  I  am,  the  recording  angel 
,  has  written  it  in  the  “  Book  of  Life.” 
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HANDKERCHIEF  CORNER  IN  EMBROIDERY. 

The  whole  of  the  flowen  and  leavea  of  the  Mttern  are  worked  in  the  embroiderr  atitoh,  with  aoft  eoiton,  in  the 
direction  of  the  linea  in  the  ennaving.  The  larger  leavea  and  the  flowert  moat  nare  threadi  ran  the  long  way 
befbre  working  aeroaa,  to  make  &em  more  raiaed.  Thia  may  be  done  in  thicker  cotton,  and  the  nomber  of  aUtcbea 
will  depend  on  the  height  it  haa  to  be  rained.  The  edge  ia  worked  In  the  oaoal  boUon-hole  atitch.  The  round  dota 
by  the  edge,  and  the  initiala,  maybe  worked  in  red  ingntn  cotton;  theother  partain  white.  The  lettera  are  worked 
in  the  embroidery  aUtoh,  in  the  dlrectioa  aa  ahown  in  the  cngraring.  We  ahall,  from  time  to  time,  gire  others . 
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The  drettet  arc  worn  as  Uit  month,  with  the  exception  that  the  material  ii  rather  heavier,  and  consequently 
warmer.  The  preTailing  dreu  for  out-door  Is  satin,  or  rich  silk,  with  stripes  of  velvet  of  two  or  three  colours,  to 
haimoniie  with  the  dress.  The  bonnets  are  rather  larger  than  last  month,  with  more  flowers  in  the  inside,  and 
feather  trimmings  outwards.  Velvet  is  the  most  worn.  The  pelisses  and  mantles  are  very  rich  in  their  materials, 
but  are  made  rather  short^the  one  in  our  engraving  is  the  full  length; -they  are  made  of  velvet  or  satin,  and 
trimmed  with  passementerie,  in  two  or  three  rows.  The  most  prermiling  colours  are  black,  brown,  or  blue.  The 
young  lady's  mantle  is  of  the  same  materials,  but  with  only  one  row  of  trimaing,  and  made  longer  in  proportion. 
Oroderie  Anglaise  is  still  very  much  worn,  both  for  sleeves  and  trimmings. 
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EMBROIDERY. 


DEEP  SCALLOP  FOR  PETTICOAT. 


To  please  several  subscribers,  ire  have  designed  a  deep  scallop  for  a  petticoat.  It  needs  no  desci  ip- 
tion ;  and  ive  give  the  proper  sue  for  working.  It  may,  therefore,  be  traced  front  the  above  pattern,  j 
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MARRIAGE  AND  THE  BRITISH  PEOPLE.  | 
Prom  tlic  statistics  contained  in  the  recently-  ^ 
i  published  census  report  of  Great  Britain,  we  ■ 
select  the  following  interesting  ])articulars  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  civil  and  conjugal  condition  of  the 
people. 

The  average  age  of  the  wife  in  Great  Britain 
is  40.65  years ;  of  the  husband,  13.05  years ;  or,  j 
in  other  words,  the  husband  on  the  average  is  ! 
nearly  two  and  a  half  years  older  than  tbe 
wife.  The  disparities  of  age  are  generally  in 
the  direction  that  popular  observation  would 
indicate ;  for  while  the  age  of  the  husband  and 
wife  falls  in  1,21)0,008  instances  witbin  the 
same  quinquenaid,  the  wife  belongs  in  1,409,275 
instances  to  the  earlier  ages,  and  in  only  494,091 
instances  to  the  ages  older  than  the  age  of  the 
husband.  The  degree  of  disparity  differs  and 
is  greatest  at  the  c.xtrcme  age  of  either  sex. 

Women  of  the  age  of  20 — 40  give  birth, 
probably,  to  seven  in  every  eight  children  ;  and 
it  is  seen  th.at  of  1,703,475  wives  of  the  age 
I  20 — 40,  there  are  1,397,453  married  to  hus- 
V  bands  of  that  age ;  297,045  to  husbands  of  40 — 
60;  while  only  1,620  of  these  wives  are  united 
to  husbands  under  20 ;  and  7,357  to  husbands 
of  sixty  aud  uyiwards. 

The  disparity  of  age  has  a  wide  range ;  and 
the  returns  show  one  instance  in  which  a  man 
of  30 — 35  is  married  to  a  woman  of  90 — 95, 
and  four  in  which  men  of  95 — 100  are  married 
to  women  of  45— 50.  There  is  a  certain  regu¬ 
larity  in  the  numbers  that  marry  at  different 
ages,  and  in  such  a  degree  as  indicates  that  tbe 
acts  wbicb  a]ipear  to  result  from  arbitrary  voli¬ 
tion  and  ebance  arc  the  result  of  regulated  con- 
\  tingeucies,  which  in  their  course  obey  laws  and 
;  follow  rules  as  definite  as  any  tbat  sway  the 
relations  of  the  physical  phenomena  of  inor¬ 
ganic  matter.  Thus  the  tables  show  that  while 
124,155  husbands  are  united  to  wives  of  the 
same  age-perioil  as  themselves  (45 — 501,  there 
are  38,078,  9,126,  2,488,  618,  157,  46,  who 
are  married  to  womeu  respectively  on  an  aver- 
I  age,  5,  10,  15,  20,  25,  and  30  years  (dder  than 
1  themselves.  Now,  the  proportion.of  the  lirst 
]  number  to  the  second  is  nearly  as  3  1.4  to  1 ; 
and  from  38,078  a  series  is  obtained,  on  suc¬ 
cessively  dividing  by  4,  not  differing  much 
from  the  numliers  in  the  actual  series.  The 
theoretical  series  is  38,078,  9,520,  2,38t),  595, 

I  149,  and  37.  The  tendency  in  marring^  is 
stronger  that  unites  husbands  to  wives  of  the 
same  age-period ;  and  it  would  appear  that  tlie 
reciprocal  attractiveness  of  the  sexes  diminishes 
in  the  distance  of  ngc  at  rates  which  may  ulti¬ 
mately  be  expressed  by  some  simple  mathema¬ 
tical  formula. 

From  this  tlie  report  argues  that  the  jiassious 
snd  affections  of  men  are  governed  by  laws  as 


certain  as  those  of  the  heavenly  bodies  or 
any  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  therefore 
that  it  is  possible  to  calculate  with  accuracy  tlie 
conduct  wliicli  will,  in  the  case  of  large  masses 
of  men,  spring  from  those  motives,  .\lthough 
tlic  act  of  no  particular  can  always  be  pre- 
I  dieted  with  the  certainty  which  the  fortune¬ 
teller  or  the  astrologibt  claims  for  his  imtici- 
natious,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  acts 
of  numhers  of  individuals  can  he  predicted 
with  suUieieiit  certainty  for  practical  purposes ; 
for  the  marriage  returns  aud  these  enumera¬ 
tions,  iuconjuuetiun  with  the  life-table,  furnish 
the  means  of  calculaliiig  tlie  chances  that  a 
I  man  or  woman,  young  or  old,  and  unmarried, 
I  will  marry  before,  in,  or  after  a  given  year  of 
!  age — of  calculating  the  probability  of  remain- 
I  iiig  a  spinster  or  a  bachelor,  or  of  being  in  the 
married  state  at  any  given  age — tbe  probability 
I  of  bearing  cliildren — or  of  being  a  widower  or 
'  a  widow;  and  these  calculations  will  serve  not 
I  merely  to  gratify  idle  curiosity,  but  to  guide 
the  course  of  men’s  lives,  to  regulate  the  popu¬ 
lation,  to  make  jirovisious  fur  children  who 
marry  as  well  as  for  those  who  do  not  marry, 
aud  to  direct  tiic  establishment  and  conduct  of 
social  institutions  wbieli  may  mitigate  tbe 
calamities  of  premature  death. 

Tlic  returns  iudinatc  the  existence  in  Great 
Britain  of  3,391,271  integral  families,  and  of 
1,178,559  families  in  a  state  of  dis.solutioii  liy 
the  premature  death  of  liusband  or  wife,  at 
their  bead.  The  number  of  w  idows  is  795,590, 
wlidt  »f  V  idowers  it  is  less  than  oiie-lialf  that 
figure — namely,  382,969.  .According  to  well- 
founded  caleiilalions,  it  appears  tbat  to  every 
lUO  husbands  who  have  married  once,  in  a 
stationary  community,  there  would  be  about 
33  widow  ers,  and  to  every  100  wives  40  widow  s. 
But  the  actual  pro|iortiuiis  arc  11  widowers  to 
100  busbands,  aud  22  widows  to  100  wives ; 
but  these  prupurtiuiis  arc  immediately  ultered 
by  withdrawing  from  the  ranks  of  tbe  married 
those  who  have  at  one  time  been  widowers  or 
widows.  Thus,  if  of  the  3,461,524  wives  in 
Great  Britain,  271,841  are  widows  re-married, 
3,189,683  wives  who  have  been  only  once 
married  will  remain;  wbicb,  when  eumpared 
with  the  widows  re-married  (271,841)  aud 
tbe  (795,590)  widows  enumerated,  making 
1,007,-431  in  tbe  aggreg.ate,  is  found  to  give 
the  proportion  of  33  widows  to  lOO  wives. 

As  age  advances,  tbe  proportional  numbers 
of  widows  increase.  At  the  ago  of  25 — 30, 
two  per  cent,  of  the  women  arc  widows;  at  the 
.age  of  30 — 35,  four  per  cent. ;  at  tbe  age  of 
35—40,  seven  per  cent.;  in  the  next  period 
(40 — 45),  ten  jier  cent. ;  and  so  the  proportional 
niimljers  in  100  increase,  until  at  the  age  of 
65  the  number  of  widows  slightly  exceeds  the 
number  of  wives  (43) ;  of  100  women  at  the 
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age  of  80  and  upwards,  73  are  widows,  126 
unmarried  women,  and  only  12  wives.  The 
proportional  number  of  widowers  also  increases, 
but  at  a  much  less  rapid  rate,  on  account  chiefly 
of  their  frequent  re-marriages. 

With  regard  to  the  Rritish  statistics  of  mar¬ 
ried  and  unnuarried,  it  appears  tliat,  taking  the 
persons  above  the  legal  age  of  marriage  (four¬ 
teen  years  in  the  male,  and  twelve  in  the  female), 
who  have  never  married,  it  will  follow  that 
Great  Britain  contains  3,110,243  bachelors, 
and  3.469,243  spinsters.  But  if  those  of  the 
age  of  twenty  and  under  forty  years  are  called 
“young,”  and  those  of  the  age  of  forty  and 
upwards  are  called  “  old,”  it  will  be  found  that 
there  are  in  the  kingdom  about  1,407,225 
“  young,”  and  359,909  “  old”  maids  ;  1,413,912 
“young,”  and  275,204  “ old”  bachelors.  It  is 
a  noticeable  fact,  that  while  there  are  1,848,853 
wives  in  the  second  age,  20 — 40,  we  have 
1,407,225  spinsters  returned  who  arc  not  and 
never  have  been  married,  against  1,412,913 
bachelors  of  the  corresponding  period  of  life. 
Of  every  100  men  in  Great  Britain  of  the  age 
of  twenty  and  upwards,  31  arc  bachelors  ;  while 
of  every  100  of  the  other  sex,  29  are  spinsters. 
In  the  crowded  localities  the  proportion  of  un¬ 
married  is  much  greater  than  the  average, 
rising  in  some  of  them  to  between  40  and  50 
out  of  each  100  of  a  sex  of  the  age  above  men¬ 
tioned.  The  causes  for  such  results  are  various, 
but  not  recondite.  Among  them  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  expensivencss  of  living  in  large 
cities,  which  discourages  marriage  among  that 
class  of  young  men  who,  though  poor,  desire  to 
live  in  a  respectable  style.  It  may  be  esti¬ 
mated  that  not  more  than  20  in  100  families 
are  childless,  and  consequently  that  about  80 
in  100  have  children  living.  Of  100  widowers 
and  widows,  59  had  children,  41  had  no  chil¬ 
dren  residing  with  them.  Upon  the  hypothesis 
that  as  many  unmarried  women  must,  other 
things  being  equal,  be  living  irregularly  to 
every  child  born  out  of  wedlock  as  there  are 
wives  to  every  child  born  out  of  wedlock,  then 
186,920,  or  1  iu  13  of  the  unmarried  women, 
must  be  living  so  as  to  contribute  ns  much  to 
the  births  as  an  equal  number  of  married  women. 
The  ret  urns  from  England  and  Wales  show,  out 
of  1 ,248,182  unmarried  women,  1,1 1 1,454  living 
in  celibacy  in  the  prime  of  life  (20—40), 
against  1,744,944  women — namely,  1,008,216 
wives,  and  136,728  women  who  are  not  wives, 
yet  who  bear  children. 

A  I.ITEKALIST  oa  A  JoKER.  —  The  Uisliup  of 
Oxford  having  sent  round  to  the  churchwardens 
in  his  diocese  a  circular  of  inquiries,  among  wliich 
was— “  Does  your  otneiating  clergyman  preach 
the  gospel,  and  is  his  conversation  and  earriage 
consistent  therewitli  »’•—  the  churchwarden  near 
Wallingford  replied,  “  He  preaches  the  gospel, 
but  does  not  keep  a  carriage.” 
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We  are  rather  surprised  to  find,  on  experiment, 
that  our  competitors  are  much  better  essayists 
^  than  story-tellers;  and  though  the  number  of 
j  retpectable  stories  we  have  received  is  large,  we 
must  frankly  avow  that  there  is  not  one  either 
striking  in  fancy,  or  strikingly  told.  “  Adele”is 
very  good  in  several  respects,  and  would  certainly 
I  be  the  best  but  for  one  or  two  great  faults.  The 
'  story  hits  points  of  originality,  and  it  is  well  told, 
with  (that  r.irest  attribute  of  the  novelist)  a  strong 
air  of  individuality  about  the  characters.  But 
there  are  anachronisms  in  it ;  and  the  scenes  in 
which  the  characters  act  are  not  true  to  them 
I  arguing  that  the  writer  is  much  more  familiar 
'  with  character  than  with  society  and  the  world, 
i  The  “Sweets  of  Revenge”  is  much  too  trite, 

!  though  quielly  and  nicely  told,  “.\unt  Claral 
Confession”  is  related  with  great  feeling, and  all 
,  the  neeessary  identitication  of  the  writer  with  bii 
I  dr.amatis  persona; ;  but  this,  too,  has  its  faults— 
the  incident  wants  originality.  “  First  Love,’’  at 
the  production  of  a  young  lady  of  seventeen,  is 
Very  creilitable;  and  the  only  fault  of  “  Eds 
Leslie  ”  is  the  coldness  with  which  it  is  penned,  s 
eoldiicss  which  effectually  freeses  the  readerX 
j  interest  “  The  Father’s  Last  Grief”  has  many 
I  good  points,  and  deserves  a  Certifleateof  Merit. 
(  The  authoress's  name  is  not  sent.)  ACertifleats 
1  of  Merit  is  also  accorded  to  the  writer  of  “  Adele.” 
The  Prize  it  awarded  to  the  authoress  of  *•  The 
Painter’s  Sb)ry,’’vthich  has  the  advantage  of  being 
founded  on  f  ict,  and  of  conveying  a  lesson  worthy 
to  be  remembered. 

THE  JOURNEYMAN  PAINTER’S  STORY. 

“You  are  right,  madam,”  said  the  painter; 
“  many  a  curious  scene  I  have  witnessed,  both  of 
joy  and  sorrow,  since  I  left  our  native  tou  u,  .and 
I  commenced  my  wanderings  to  and  fro,  at  a 
I  journeyman  painter.  I  have  been  through 
I  most  parts  of  Ireland,  and  in  England  and  Scot- 
I  land,  too,  and  once  or  twice  revisited  the  place 
of  my  birth ;  but,  oh,  everything  seemed  altered 
and  changed — looking  smaller  and  smaller 
each  time,  till  at  last  I  was  afraid  to  return 
again,  lest  the  houses  I  once  thought  so  large, 
and  the  people  so  grand,  should  have  dwindled 
into  nothing,  or  into  mere  rubbish — as  it  was 
long  ago  supposed  that  fairy  gold  would  do. 
Alas !  alas !  how  Time  changed  all  things !— all 
but  the  clear  bright  river,  rushing  down  its 
I  numerous  falls  to  join  the  sea.  It  was  bright 
I  and  swift  as  ever ;  its  voice  still  rang  loud  and 
,  clear ;  but  many  a  light  step  was  gone,  many  a 
kind  heart  cold  ;  and  the  place  that  knew  them 
I  once  would  know  them  again  no  more  for  ever. 
But  though  I  could  not  but  own,  when  there 
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that  tlie  place  was  ‘  fallen  ’  upon  gloomy  days, 
yet,  believe  me,  when  among  strangers,  I  stoutly 
upheld  its  honour,  and  would  nut  let  a  word 
a^inst  it  go  unanswered :  for,  you  know,  it  was 
still  dear  as  a  mother — and  bad,  indeed,  is  the 
heart  that  lets  even  a  poor  old  mother  be  lightly 
spoken  of.  No,  it  ever  must  be 

More  dear  in  its  sorrow.its  glonro.and  its  sliowcrs. 
Than  the  rest  of  the  world  in  tlieir  sunniest  hours. 

And  as  soon,  madam,  as  1  heard  you  speak,  I 
remembered  the  well-known  accent  of  our 
native  town,  and  my  heart  juinjied  for  joy.” 

“Well,”  I  replied,  smiling;  “I  always  felt 
and  liked  the  spirit  of  the  old  song,  which,  no 
doubt,  you  remember : — 

Pm  an  Irishman  true,  you  may  know  by  my  tongue, 
And  to  Ireland  I  think  it  no  sliame  ti>  belong, 

For  that  slie's  a  fine  country  I  plainly  can  show. 
Och  gaiidation,  thantation  noch  bonnan  shin 
doh.”* 

We  then  proceeded,  mutually,  to  ask  and 
answer  questions  respecting  tlie  home  of  our 
childhood ;  I  sitting  at  my  needle-work,  and  he 
p.ainting  the  doors  and  w  indows  of  the  room — a 
very  necessary,  hut,  1  must  confess,  a  very  dis¬ 
agreeable  piece  of  work  to  he  ])resent  at,  even 
though  the  painter  turns  out  to  be  your  towns¬ 
man,  and  a  story-teller  to  hoot.  Among  the 
manv  incidents  he  related,  the  following  made 
so  (feep  ail  impression  on  my  mind  that  I 
thought  it  worthy  of  being  committed  to  paper, 
at  it  held  up  to  view  the  unhappiness — the 
wretcliedness,  I  may  say — generally  consequent 
on  a  marriage  between  a  Protestant  and  a 
Roman  Catholic. 

“  I  was  once,”  said  the  painter,  “  settled  for 
several  years  in  a  stilling  seaport  in  the  West, 
and  was  often  employed  in  doing  jobs  in  the 
house  of  a  rich  attorney,  named  McDermody. 
As  he  was  unmarried,  he  had  an  only  sister 
keeping  house  for  him — and  a  gay  house  they 
kept :  cards,  music,  and  dancing,  three  or  four 
nights  in  the  week,  wound  up  with  oyster  sup¬ 
pers,  and  hot  wliisky-pnnch  in  galorc.f  The 
young  lady.  Miss  JuUa,  was  very  handsome, 
with  shining  black  hair,  high  complexion,  and 
eyes  of  dark  grey,  so  dark  that  through  their 
long  lashes  they  looked 

Jet,  Jet  black. 

And  like  a  hawk. 

And  would  na  let  a  body  be. 

Add  to  this,  she  was  a  fine  musician,  and  of  a 
dashing,  lively,  careless  spirit,  easily  led  by  kind 
words ;  a  real  cleveralUy  she  was  at  all  sorts  of 
work — and  especially  at  flirting  she  was  first- 
rate.  A  pleasanter  creature  1  never  saw  in  a 
house ;  up  stairs  and  down  stairs,  from  kitchen 
to  garret,  you  heard  her  voice,  either  iu 

•  Oh,  what's  that  to  anyone  whether  or  not 
t  Irish  for  plenty. 


song  or  in  laughter.  There  was  only  one  subject 
brought  a  cloud  over  the  sunshine  of  her  face, 
and  that  was  any  remark  agaiust  the  fnitli  she 
professed,  and  the  priests,  whose  every  word  she 
reverenced  as  an  oracle  of  God — aye,  and  much 
more  than  God’s  word,  that  Oracle  of  Truth. 
At  such  times,  the  gathered  brow  and  flashing 
eye  showed  that  there  was  a  fire  smouldering  in 
her  bosom,  like  those  hidden  flames  in  the  heart 
of  Vesuvius,  ready  to  hurst  forth  in  destruction 
and  desoLition. 

“Among  the  many  gentlemen  who  visited 
the  house,  I  was  not  long  in  discovering 
that  there  was  one  whose  company  and  atten¬ 
tions  were  particularly  .agreeable  to  the  young 
lady ;  and  a  gay,  rattling  young  man  he 
seemed,  full  of  fun  and  frolic,  hut  very  deter¬ 
mined  withal  in  having  his  own  way,  sticking 
up  to  whatever  he  said  or  jiromised,  no  matter 
whether  right  or  wrong,  lie  was  of  a  much 
higher  rank  than  the  McDermodys,  being  the 
only  son  of  a  Colouel  Vincent,  who  had  a  large 
jiroperty  in  a  neighbouring  county.  The  old 
colonel  was  a  real  ‘  True  Blue  ’ — an  Orange 
man,  every  inch  of  him ;  and  you  may  be  sure 
he  was  very  angry  when  he  heard  the  report  of 
his  son’s  attentions  to  Miss  Julia  McDermody, 
the  attorney’s  sister.  I  hap)>encd  to  be  painting 
the  greenhouse  at  his  place,  and  was  hidden 
liehind  a  flower-stand,  on  the  day  he  taxed  Mr. 
George,  his  son,  with  the  matter.  And  he  did 
it  in  sucli  an  outrageous  manner,  and  lavished 
such  abuse  on  the  young  lady,  that  his  son  at 
last  lost  all  the  little  patience  he  ever  possessed, 
and  rushed  out  of  the  house,  exclaiming,  ‘  Now, 
father,  you  have  settled  the  business  at  once  by 
your  violence  ;  and  this  very  evening  the  lovely 
jiulia  will  lie  my  betrothed,  if  she  chooses ;’  so 
saying,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  galloped  off 
to  the  town,  went  straight  to  Mr.  McDeniiody’s, 
proposed,  was  accepted,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
married,  in  spite  of  his  father’s  disapprobation. 
I  painted  their  house.  And  a  happy  couple 
they  were  for  the  first  year ;  but  after  that,  as 
the  time  of  her  confinement  drew  near,  it  was 
remarked  that  he  had  got  a  dogged,  determined 
look,  and  she  a  suppressed  flame  in  her  eye,  that 
broke  out  sometimes  with  an  intolerable  fierce¬ 
ness,  and  as  suddenly  was  quenched  iu  tears,  or 
masked  under  a  forced  flow  of  high  spirits  and 
laughter  out  of  tune  and  time. 

“  Soon  it  became  known  that  the  birth  of  a 
sou,  which  now  took  place,  was,  instead  of  a 
tie  to  hind  more  closely  the  hearts  of  the 
parents,  but  the  beginning  of  dissensions  be¬ 
tween  the  Brotestant  father  and  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  mother;  each  insisting  on  the  child’s 
lieing  baptised  into  their  own  faith.  But  the 
father  triumphed,  and  rode  over,  after  the 
ceremony,  to  tell  his  father  of  the  birth  and 
baptism  of  liis  grandson,  which  so  delighted  the 
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old  rann  tl\at  he  wiis  quite  reconciled  to  his 
son  ;  .Hid  while  tliey  were  celhhratini;  the  event 
over  a  brittle  of  old  port,  the  discontented 
motlier  at  home  was  shcddiii"  te.ars  of  sorrow 
and  anger  over  the  hapless  infant ;  and,  sending 
secretly  for  a  priest,  had  it  re-baplis<‘d  into  the 
Romish  faith. 

“Another  year  passed  over  this  ill-assorted 
couple  ;  another  son  was  liorn  ;  imotlier 
squabble,  more  bitter  than  the  tirst,  took 
place,  ending,  as  before,  in  the  puldie  Pro¬ 
testant  baptism  of  tlie  child,  and  the  secret 
re-baptising  by  the  priest.  IVhilst  things 
were  going  on  so  unhappily  in  this  divided 
home,  where  the  tenderest  names  were  pro¬ 
nounced  with  cold  accents  and  angry  siiirits, 
Time  sjieil  on  his  way ;  and  at  length  the  long- 
coveted  gift  of  a  daughter  was  bestowed  on  Mrs. 
Vincent,  who  rejoiced  much  at  the  event,  think¬ 
ing  to  lierself,  ‘  Surely,  now  my  husband  will 
not  interfere  in  the  baptism  of  this  child?  It 
is  my  right  to  have  the  daughters  brought 
up  in  my  own  faith.’  And  such  was  the 
generally-tidopted  plan  in  mixed  marri.ages.  In 
mixed  marriages  the  sons  wcre.tolx'of  the 
father’s  creed — the  girls  of  the  mother’s.  The 
priests  encouraged  this  plan,  judging  that 
if  the  husband  were  of  the  Romish  faith,  he 
would  oblige  his  wife  to  conform ;  and  if  the 
wife,  she,  having  the  rare  of  the  children  in 
their  tender  years,  would  easily  so  inlluencc 
their  minds  that  licr  people  would  be  their 
people,  and  her  God  their  Go  I.  Ritter  was  the 
disputation — fierce  and  violent  the  passion  of 
the  wretched  Mrs.  Vincent,  when  she  dis¬ 
covered  that  this  commonly  agreed-to  plan 
was  not  to  be  allowed  in  her  case;  and  the 
next  day  was  fixed  on  by  the  husband  for  the 
christening  of  the  little  girl,  and  he  rode  away 
for  the  night  to  his  father’s,  wdio  was  to  return 
with  him,  to  honour  with  his  presence  the 
ceremony.  A%  soon  as  he  was  gone  the  frantic 
mother  dressed  her  liaby,  and  carried  it  to  the 
chapel,  wdierc  it  w.i.s  duly  received  into  the 
Catholic  Church  ;  and  then  purchasing  abso¬ 
lution  fur  all  her  sins  committed,  and  to  be 
committed,  she  returned  home. 

“  The  back  of  her  house  looked  out  on  the 
river,  which,  wdien  joined  by  t  he  sea  at  full  tide, 
was  there  very  deep ;  and  a  door  opened  from 
their  garden  to  the  river’s  brink.  In  a  busy  sea¬ 
port  the  quietest  part  of  the  day  is  hetween  one 
and  tw  o  o’clock,  when  the  labourers  and  seamen 
about  wharfs  and  quays  arc  engaged  at  dinner, 
except  here  and  there  a  single  watcher  over 
some  goods  yet  to  be  removed — or  it  might  be 
one  employed  in  painting  the  outside  of  a 
house.  As  it  so  happened,  1  was  this  very 
day  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to  Mr. 
Vincent’s.  All  was  comparatively  quiet,  and  1 
heard  a  laugh  as  of  children  at  play  in  Mrs. 


j  Vincent’s  garden,  and  from  my  elevated  posi¬ 
tion  1  saw  her  come  down  the  walk  between 
;  her  two  sons,  with  her  baby  in  her  arms ;  the 
I  boys  were  fastened  to  her  with  cords,  as  if 
1  they  were  at  the  child’s  play,  of  horses.  En- 
'  couragiug  them  in  their  sport,  she  and  they 
ran  along,  reached  the  door,  oiieucd  it,  rushed 
on  to  the  bank,  and  then,  with  a  sudden  leap 
and  a  piercing  scream,  she  plunged  into  the 
deep  river,  with  her  three  helpless  children. 

'  The  eldest  boy,  as  tbev  sank  and  rose  again, 
had  contrived  to  raise  himself  on  hershoulders, 
and  cried,  with  an  exceeding  bitter  cry,  ‘  Help, 
father!  mother  is  drowning  us!’  and  she,  on 
hearing  this,  gave  another  scream,  and  in 
heart-rending  aei-ents  cried,  ‘  Forgive  me, 
God!’  and,  idunging  again  with  her  victims, 
sank — to  struggle  no  more.  This  awful  tragedy 
was  acted,  as  it  were,  in  a  moment.  I  was 
i  one  of  the  first  to  reach  the  bank,  and  plunge 
I  in  to  the  rescue.  Very  soon  we  found  the 
bodies,  as  she  had  the  boys  too  firmly  tied  to 
herself  to  be  easily  detached;  and  the  baby — 

;  the  much-loved,  oft-longcd-for  daughter — was 
I  clasped  so  closely  to  her  bosom  that  the  horror- 
i  stricken  and  pitying  bystanders  could  not  un- 
I  close  those  loving  hut  murderous  arms,  which 
:  pressed  away  its  life  in  the  dark  waters. 

I  “God  help  us  all,  and  keep  us  from  temptation ! 

!  It  was  a  fearful  sight  to  sec  the  terrible  beauty  of 
I  that  maddened  woman,  ns  she  lay  with  her  lung 
I  black  hair  streaming  over  lier  neck,  and  over 
!  the  pale  faces  of  her  three  drowned  children — 

I  cold,  stern,  rigid,  there  she  lay,  waiting,  as  it 
I  were,  the  meeting  with  her  unhappy  husband, 
i  who  was  sent  for  with  all  spe<*d,  and  whose 
i  distraction  and  remorse  I  cannot  venture  to 
I  depict.  The  crowd  that  attended  the  fourfold 
I  funeral  was  immense  ;  and  let  us  hope  that  itr. 
I  Vincent  returned  from  its  solemn  services  a 
i  ‘sadder  and  a  better  man.’  As  for  me,  I 
!  .say  again — God  keep  us  from  temptation  !” 
i  Lelierkenny.  iM.  A.  Gruebf.R. 


SEABIRDS. 

Tiik  Gulls  arc  natives  of  every  shore  from 
north  to  south.  Clothed  in  a  mass  of  close 
feathers,  these  birds  apiK'ar  larger  than  they  in 
reality  arc,  as  seen  on  ample  slowly-ltapping 
pinions,  sailing  along  in  a  circling  course,  and 
fully  intent  on  the  waves  beneath. 

The  Common  Skua  is  the  largest  and 
most  remarkable  of  the  Gulls.  The  skua  in¬ 
habits  the  arctic  regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
.Vmerica,  and  is  very  abundant  in  the  Orkneys 
and  Shetland  Isles,  breeding  m  communities 
upon  Foulah,  Unst,  and  Ilona’s  Hill,  in  Main¬ 
land.  It  is  a  rare  and  occasional  visitor  in  the 
southern  part  of  Great  Britain. 

It  is  not  merely  bold,  but  ferocious  iu  the 
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breeding-season.  Selby  says,  “  It  will  at  that 
time  attack  even  man,  without  hesitation,  should 
he  happen  to  n])proach  the  sight  of  its  nest ; 
and  so  imimtnous  is  its  attack  that  the  natives 
of  the  Shetland  Isles  are  compelled,  on  such 
occasions,  to  defend  themselves  hy  holding  up 
a  knife  or  sharp  stick,  on  which  the  :issailunt 
has  been  frequently  known  to  transfix  and  kill 
itself,  whilst  making  pounces  on  the  head  of 
the  intruder.  Dogs,  foxes,  and  other  animals 
are  instantly  attacked,  and  so  sevendy  dealt 
with  hy  the  wings  and  In-ak  of  the  strong,  png- 
niutious  skua,  as  to  hi;  soon  driven  to  a  hasty 
retreat,  and  no  bird  is  permitted  to  apiiroaeh 
j  with  impunity;  the  eagle  itself  being  beaten  olf 
'  with  the  utmost  fury,  should  it  iiappcn  to 
venture  withiu  the  limits  of  the  breeding  terri- 
toiy.”  In  some  places  where  these  birds  alKiund, 

>  they  become  the  gnardians  of  the  young  lambs, 
i  which  the  people  consider  perfectly  safe  in 
I  snmmcr ;  and  as  a  return  for  this  protection, 
they  are  never  molested,  lieing  held  in  no  less 
esteem  than  the  stork  in  Holland,  or  the  ibis 
in  Egypt.  Other  gulls  are,  however,  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  these  robbers,  probably 
because,  being  the  most  diligent  pursuers  of 
fish,  they  are  sure  to  And  from  their  exertions 
a  never-failing  supply. 

The  nest  of  the  skua  consists  of  dried  weeds. 
There  are  two  eggs  of  a  dark  olive-green 
blotched  with  brown.  The  head  is  of  a  deep 
brown;  the  neck  and  the  under  plumage 
brownish-grey,  marbled  or  tinged  with  reddish- 
brown.  The  bill  and  legs  arc  black. 

The  duties  of  incubation  being  over,  the  skua 
retires  from  the  open  sea,  and  passes  a  solitary 
life  during  the  winter,  far  from  land. 

I  The  Black-headed  Gull  alxinnds  in  various 
parts  of  the  British  coast,  and  in  some  places 
is  called  the  brown-beaded  )mll.  To  lulopt  the 
words  of  the  “  Catalogue  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
Birds:” — “This  species  never  lays  more  than 
E  three  eggs  the  first  time  ;  but  if  these  arc  taken, 
it  will  lay  again.  IVe  found  many  of  the  old 
birds  silting  in  the  middle  of  June;  most  of 
these  birds  bad  only  one  egg  in  the  nest,  but 
a  few  of  them  hud  two.  Tlieir  nests  are  made 
of  the  tojis  of  reeds  and  sedge,  and  are  very 
■  flat  at  the  surface.  The  eggs  vary  so  mneb  in 
[  sire,  shape,  and  colour  that  a  person  not  well 
aoquainted  with  them  would  sniipose  some  of 
them  to  belong  to  a  different  species  of  bird. 

:  Some  are  thickly  covered  with  dusky  spots, 
!  and  others  arc  of  a  light  blue  colour,  witliout 
any  spots  at  all.  The  young  birds  leave  the 
nest  as  soon  as  hatched,  and  take  to  the  water. 
When  they  can  fly  well,  the  old  ones  depart 
with  them,  and  disperse  themselves  on  the  sea- 
coast,  where  they  arc  found  during  the  autumn 
and  winter.  By  the  middle  of  J  uly  they  all 
leave  Scoulton,  and  are  nut  seen  there  again 


till  the  following  spring.  We  were  a  little 
surprised  at  seeing  some  of  these  gulls  alight 
and  sit  upon  some  low  bushy  willows  which 
grow  on  tile  island.  N'o  other  than  the  brown- 
headed  gull  breeds  at  this  mere ;  a  few  of  them 
also  bleed  in  many  of  the  marshes  contiguous 
to  the  se.a-coast  of  Norfolk.” 

The  greater  Black-backed  Cull  breeds  in 
abuiidaiiec  on  a  few  of  the  islands  of  Orkney 
and  Shetland.  The  birds  select  with  care 
cither  a  plaee  surrounded  by  the  waters  of 
some  inland  lake,  where  no  boat  has  ever  been, 
or  one  that  is  diilioult  of  aceo-s  by  climbing. 
A  communication  from  one  rock  to  another  is 
formed  by  two  parallel  ropes,  belween  which 
a  large  wooden  box  is  suspended  by  holes  iu 
each  side,  through  which  the  ropes  pass,  and 
the  box  is  thus  readily  drawn  from  rock  to 
rock ;  after  the  eggs  are  all  carried  off,  sheep 
arc  conveyed  across  to  pasture  on  the  rich  grass 
produced  by  the  dung  of  the  birds. 

The  Wandering  Albatross  is  tbc  largest  of 
all  tbe  birds  that  frequent  the  sea-eoast;  it 
measures  three  feet  in  length,  while  the  extent 
of  its  wings  is  variously  stated.  I'orster  says 
it  is  about  ten  feet ;  Parkins,  eleven  feet  seven 
Inches ;  Cook,  eleven  feet ;  another  authority 
says  twelve  feet — a  specimen  in  the  Leverian 
Musenm  measured  thirteen  feet ;  and  Ives 
descrilies  one,  shot  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
which  measured  seventeen  feet  ami  a  half  from 
wing  to  wing.  “How  powerful,”  says  Dr. 
Arnott,  “must  be  the  wing  muscles  of  birds 
which  sustain  themselves  in  the  air  for  hours 
together!  The  great  albatross,  with  wings 
extending  fourteen  fret  or  more,  is  seen  in  the 
stormy  solitude  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  accom¬ 
panying  ships  fiHT  whole  days,  without  even 
resting  on  the  waves.” 

The  lieak  of  this  bird  is  very  iiowerful, 
but  it  seldom  acts  except  on  tbe  defensive. 
It  gets  rid  of  the  si’a-gulls,  who  arc  constantly 
teasing  it,  in  a  singular  manuer,  by  descending 
rapidly  through  the  air,  and  iduiigiiig  the 
assailant  into  the  water.  The  general  colour 
is  a  dull  white,  clouded  with  pale  brown,  the 
wings  being  black  ;  the  bill  is  yellow  ;  the  legs 
tlesh-eolour.  Its  weight  has  been  variously 
stated  at  from  twelve  to  twenty-eight  pounds. 

Small  marine  animals  and  the  spawn  of  fishes 
form  the  chief  food  of  this  bird ;  but  it  also 
greedily  devours  all  kinds  of  fishes  when  they 
can  be  obtained.  So  voracious  is  it  that  it 
may  be  taken  with  a  hook  and  line,  baited 
merely  with  a  piece  of  sheep’s  skin. 

To  the  flying  fish  these  birds  arc  peculiarly 
obnoxious ;  driven  by  the  dolphin  out  of  the 
water,  to  vibrate  their  finny  wings  in  a  short 
flight  through  the  air,  they  sweep  upon  them, 
aud  seize  them  with  their  powerful  beak,  the 
edges  of  which,  in  both  mandibles,  are  sharp 
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Southern  Indian  Ocean,  was  immediately  per- 
ceived  by  two  or  three  albatrosses ;  the  boat 
was  lowered  with  all  speed,  bat  nothing  was 
found  excepting  his  hat,  pierced  throng  and 
through  with  the  violent  stroke  of  their  beaks, 
the  first  of  which  had,  most  probably,  pene¬ 
trated  the  skull  and  caused  instant  death. 


as  a  knife.  Fish  of  many  pounds  in  weight  are 
securely  grasped  by  this  formidable  instrument, 
and  borne  away  witli  the  utmost  ease.  Their 
voracity  is  equal  to  their  powers,  and  they  are 
rapable  of  swallowing  a  large  fish  at  a  bolt. 

A  poor  fellow  who  fell  overboard  from  a 
man-of-w.ar,  off  the  island  of  St.  Paul’s,  in  the 


lUb  COWMON  SKUA. 


“Now  and  then,”  says  Mrs.  Meredith,  “l 
slow  flapping  motion  serves  to  raise  the  alba¬ 
tross  higiier  in  the  air,  but  the  swift  move¬ 
ment  and  busy  flutter  of  other  birds  seenu 
beneath  his  dignity.  He  sails  almost  close  to 
you,  like  a  silent  spectre.  Nothing  of  life 
appears  in  his  still,  motionless  form  bnt  hii 
keen  piercing  eye,  except  that  occasionally  hii 
head  turns  slightly,  and  betrays  a  sharp,  prying 
expression,  that  somewhat  shakes  your  belia 
in  the  lordly  indifference  he  would  fain  assume ; 
nnd  if  you  fling  overboard  a  piece  of  rusty  pork. 


From  the  great  weight  of  the  birds  they 
iiave  much  difficulty  in  raising  themselves  into 
the  air,  which  they  do  by  striking  the  surface 
of  the  water  with  their  feet ;  but  when  once  on 
the  wing  their  flight  is  rapid.  It  is  apparently 
performed  with  great  ease,  as  they  apprar  to  do 
little  more  than  sway  themselves  in  the  air,  some¬ 
times  inclining  to  the  left,  and  at  other  times 
to  the  right,  gliding  w  ith  great  rapidity  over 
the  surface  of  the  sea.  It  is  only  in  bad  weather 
that  their  flight  is  at  any  great  elevation. 
tTheir  voice  resembles  the  braying  of  an  ass. 
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the  disenchantment  is  complete,  and  you  see  ground,  with  earth,  of  a  round  shape,  a  foot 
that  long,  curiously-constructed  beak  exercising  in  height,  and  indented  at  top ;  the  egg  is 
its  enormous  strength  in  an  employment  so  larnr  than  that  of  a  goose,  white-marked,  with 
spectral  a  personage  could  scarcely  be  sus-  dull  spots  at  the  larger  end,  and  is  thonght  to 
pected  of  inaulging.”  be  gOM  food.  While  the  female  is  sitting,  the 

The  nests  of  these  birds  are  made  on  the  male  is  constantly  on  the  wing  to  supply  her 


with  food;  and  during  this  period  they  are 
so  tame  as  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  shoved 
from  the  nest  while  the  eggs  are  taken  fmm 
them ;  but  at  other  times,  when  caught,  they 
will  defend  themselves  stoutly  with  the  bill. 

The  style  of  albittrosses  in  selecting  their 
mates,  and  also  in  their  courtship,  is  described 
as  very  ludicrous.  The  couple  approach  one 
Mother  with  great  apparent  ceremony,  bring¬ 
ing  their  beaks  repeatedly  together,  swinging 
their  heads,  and  contemplating  each  other  with 
veiT  deliberate  attention.  Sometimes  this 


will  continue  for  two  hours  together,  like  u 
courtship  in  a  pantomime. 

The  Fulmar  Petrel  is  always  abundant  in 
Davis’  Straits  and  Baffin’s  Bay,  and  it  is  common 
in  the  icy  seas.  It  appears,  however,  to  be 
migratory,  as  Captain  Sabine,  when  detained 
in  Jacob’s  Bay,  saw  these  birds  passing  in  a 
continual  stream  to  the  northward,  in  number* 
only  inferior  to  the  flight  of  the  “  passenger 
pigeon”  of  North  America. 

They  visit  the  rocky  St.  Kilda,  one  of  the 
western  isles  of  Scotland,  in  spring,  and  find 
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«  tcin])orar\-  abode  there  in  liok's  and  caverns. 
The  Stormy  I'etrel,  or  “  Motlier  Carey’s 
Chicken,”  is  seen  by  navismtors  in  every  , 
part  of  the  (X'ean,  skiiiuuinjr  over  llic  surbiee  , 
of  a  heavy  rollic};  sea.  Before  a  storm,  tliese 
birds  flock  under  tlie  wake  of  a  sliip,  and  are 
looked  iipou  by  the  tailors  as  I'oreboiliiiff  evil. 

“  But,”  says  that  accurate  naturalist,  Alexander 
Wilson,  -‘as  uell  nii^lit  they  curse  the  mid¬ 
night  lighthouse,  that,  st;ir-like,  guides  them 
on  their  watery  way,  or  the  buoy  that  warns 
them  of  the  sunken  roeks  below,  as  this  harm¬ 
less  wanderer,  whose  mauucr  iulbrms  them  of 
the  apiiroaeli  of  the  storm,  and  thereby  euables 
them  to  prepare  for  it.” 

Then  hole  of  the  family  of  the  petrels  are 
characterised  by  the  strength  and  expausiveness 
of  their  wings,  with  the  aid  of  which  they 
traverse  immeasurable  tracts  of  the  ocean  in 
search  of  food,  and  support  their  flight  at  con¬ 
siderable  distances  from  laud,  seldom  having 
recourse  to  their  power  of  swimmiug, 

HOW  TO  MAKE  CHILDREN  UNHEALTHY. 

Jliss  M.vktixe.vu,  in  “  Ilow  to  Make  Home 
Unhealthy,”  thus  admonishes  the  matron  and 
the  nurse. 

In  laying  a  fouud.ation  of  ill-health,  it  is  a 
great  point  to  be  .able  to  begin  at  the  beginning. 
You  have  the  future  man  at  excellent  advantage 
when  he  is  between  your  fingers  as  a  baby. 
One  of  Holfmau's  heroines,  a  clever  housewife, 
discarded  and  abhorred  her  lover  from  the 
moment  of  his  cutting  a  yeast  dumpling. 
There  are  some  little  enonnities  of  that  kind 
which  really  cannot  be  forgiven,  and  one  such 
is,  to  miss  the  opportunity  of  physicking  a 
baby.  Now,  I  will  tell  you  how  to  treat  the 
future  pale-faec  at  his  first  entrance  into  life. 

A  little  while  before  the  birth  of  any  child, 
h.avc  a  little  something  ready  in  a  spoon  ;  and, 
after  birth,  be  ready  at  the  first  o])portunity  to 
thrust  this  down  his  throat.  Let  his  first  gift 
from  his  fellow-creatures  be  a  dose  of  jdiysic — 
honey  and  calomel,  or  something  of  that  kind  ; 
but  you  had  better  ask  the  nurse  for  a  prescrip¬ 
tion.  Have  ready,  also,  before  birth,  an 
abundant  stock  of  pins ;  for  it  is  a  great  jHiint, 
in  putting  the  first  dress  upon  the  little  naked 
body,  to  contrive  that  it  shall  contain  as  many 
pins  as  ])ossibIe.  The  prick  of  a  sly  pin  is 
excellent  for  making  children  cry  ;  and  since  it 
may  lead  nurses,  mothers,  now  and  then  even 
doctors,  to  administer  physic  for  the  cure  of 
imaginary  gripings  in  the  bowels,  it  may  be 
twice  blessi^.  Sanitary  enthusiasts  are  apt  to 
say  that  strings,  not  pins,  are  the  right 
fastenings  for  infants’  clothes.  Be  not  misted. 
Is  not  the  pin-cushion  an  ancient  institution? 
What  is  to  say,  “  Welcome,  little  stranger,”  if 


pins  cease  to  do  so?  Uesist  this  innovation! 
It  is  the  small  end  of  the  wedge.  The  next 
thing  that  a  child  would  do,  if  let  alone,  would 
be  to  sleep.  I  would  not  sutfer  that.  The 
poor  thing  must  want  feeding;  therefore 
waken  it,  and  make  it  cat  a  sop,  for  that  will 
lie  a  ideasant  joke  at  the  expense  of  nature. 
It  will  be  like  wakening  a  gentleman  after 
midnight,  to  put  into  his  mouth  some  pickled 
herring;  only  tlie  baby  cannot  thank  vou  for 
your  kindness  as  the  gentleman  might  ilo. 

This  is  a  golden  rule  eoiieerning  babies :  to 
procure  sickly  growth,  let  the  child  tdways 
suckle.  Attempt  no  regularity  in  nursing.  It 
is  true  that,  if  an  kifant  he  fed  tit  the  breast 
every  four  hours,  it  will  full  into  the  habit  of 
desiring  food  only  so  often,  and  will  sleep  very 
trauyuilly  during  the  interval.  This  may  save 
trouble,  but  it  is  a  device  for  rearing  healthy 
children ;  we  discard  it.  Our  infants  sliull  be 
nursed  in  uo  new-fangled  way.  -Vs  for  the 
child’s  crying,  quiet  costs  eighteen-penee  a  bot¬ 
tle  ;  so  that  argument  is  very  soon  disposed  of. 

Never  he  without  a  fiask  of  Godfrcy’i 
Cordial,  or  Ha«V,  in  the  nursery  ;  hut  the  fact 
is,  that  yon  ought  to  keep  a  medieine-ehest. 
A  good  deal  of  curious  information  may  lie 
ohlaiued  by  watching  the  elTeets  of  various 
medicines  upon  your  ehihlren. 

Never  be  guided  by  the  child’s  teeth  ia 
weaning  it.  Wean  it  before  tlie  first  teeth  are 
cut,  or  after  they  have  learned  to  bite.  AVenn 
all  at  once,  with  bitter  aloes  or  some  similar 
devices;  and  change  llic  diet  suddenly.  It  is 
a  foolish  thing  to  ask  a  medical  attendant  ho« 
to  regulate  the  food  of  children :  he  is  sure  to 
be  overrun  with  bookish  prejudices  ;  but  nurses 
are  practical  women,  who  understand  thoroughly 
matters  of  this  kind. 

Do  not  use  a  cot  for  infants,  or  presume 
beyond  the  time-honoured  institution  of  the 
cradle.  Active  rocking  sends  a  ehihl  to  sleep 
by  causing  gid(line.ss.  (liddiness  is  a  dii- 
turhanee  of  llic  blood’s  usual  way  of  circula¬ 
tion  ;  obviously,  therefore,  it  is  a  thing  to  aim 
at  in  our  nurseries.  For  elder  ehildren, 
swinging  is  an  excellent  amusement,  if  they 
become  giddy  on  tlie  swing. 

Ill  your  nursery',  a  maid  and  two  or  three 
children  may  conveniently  be  tpiartcred  for  tlie 
night,  by  all  means  carefully  secured  froB 
draughts.  Never  omit  to  use  at  night  a 
cliinmey-hoard.  The  nursery-window  ought 
not  to  lie  inueh  opened  ;  and  the  door  should 
I  he  kept  always  shut,  in  order  that  the  elamour 
'  of  the  children  may  not  annoy  others  in  your 
I  house. 

AYhcn  the  children  walk  out  for  an  airing, 
of  course  they  arc  to  he  little  ladies  and  gentle- 
I  men.  They  arc  not  to  scamper  to  and  fro  ;  s 
little  gentle  amble  with  a  hoop  ought  to  be 
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I  their  severest  exercise.  In  seudiujj  tlieiii  to 
walk  abroad,  it  is  a  good  thiag  to  let  tlieir  legs 
be  bare.  The  gentleman  pana,  probably,  would 
find  bare  legs  rather  cold  walking  in  the 
streets  of  Loudon  ;  hut  the  gentleman  son,  of 
course,  has  quite  another  eonstitut  ion .  llesides, 

I  how  can  a  boy,  not  predisposed  that  way,  hope 
to  grow  up  eousumiitive,  if  some  pains  arc  not 
taken  w  ith  him  in  his  childhood  P 
It  is  s.aid  that  of  old  time  children  in  the 
Balearic  Islands  were  not  allowed  to  eat  their 

I  dinner  until,  by  adroitness  in  the  shooting  of 
stones  out  of  a  sling,  they  had  dislodged  it 
from  a  rafter  in  the  liouse.  Children  in  the 
British  Islands  should  be  better  treated.  Let 
them  not  only  have  their  meals  unfailingly,  but 
let  them  be  at  all  other  times  tenqiled  and 
brilted  to  eat.  Cakes  and  sweetmeats  of 
alluring  shape  and  colour,  fruits,  and  palatable 
messes,  should,  wilh.out  any  regularity,  be 
added  to  the  diet  of  a  child.  The  stonnieh,  we 
know,  requires  three  or  four  hours  to  digest  a 
meal,  expects  a  moderate  routine  of  tasks,  and 
between  each  task  harks  for  n  little  jieriod  of 
rest.  Now,  as  we  hoirc  to  create  a  weak 
digestion,  what  is  more  obvious  than  that  we 
must  use  artifice  to  eireumvent  the  stomach  P 
I  In  one  hour  we  must  conic  upon  it  niiex- 
!  pectedly  with  a  dose  of  fruit  and  sugar ;  then, 
if  the  regular  dinner  has  been  taken,  astoaish 
the  digestion,  while  at  work  uiion  it,  with  the 
j  appearance  of  an  extra  lump  of  cake,  and 
presently  some  gooseberries.  In  this  way  we 
soon  triumph  over  Nature,  who,  to  speak 
truth,  does  not  permit  to  us  an  easy  victory,  and 
^  docs  try  to  accommodate  hcrwnrking  to  our 
i]  whims.  We  triumph,  and  obtain  our  reward 
f!  in  children  pale  and  polite,  children  with 
appetites  already  formed,  that  will  become  our 
good  allies  against  their  iie.ilth  in  after  life. 

Princijiiis  obsla.  Let  us  subdue  mere  Nature 
«t  her  first  start,  and  make  her  civilised  in  her 
beginnings.  Lot  us  wipe  the  lose-tint  out  of 
the  child’s  cheek,  in  good  hope  that  the  man 
will  not  be  able  to  recover  it.  White,  yellow, 
and  purjili — let  us  make  them  to  be  his  future 
tricolour. 

THE  EMPLOYMENTS  OF  WOMEN. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “  ENGIISHWOMAN’S 

Domestic  magazine.’’ 

Sir, — I  am  led  by  difficulties  which  surround 
me  et  home  to  look  ahroad  for  help  and  advice. 
My  position  issinqily  this — and  I  Irelieveit  is  the 
lot  of  many  hundreds  of  my  countrywomen  :  I 
live  in  a  small  country  town,  in  one  of  the  home 
counties,  and  am  the  daughter  of  a  solicitor ; 
my  father  has  but  a  small  practice,  and,  baviug 
no  other  means,  has  consequently  a  limited 
income.  I  am  one  of  five  daughters,  all  tolerably 


good-looking,  but  not  of  amazing  beauty  ;  our 
age.s  vary  from  fifteen  to  five-and-twenty.  We 
receive  from  our  gentlemen  acquaintances  a 
moderate  share  of  attention  ;  but  not  one  of  us 
is  yet  engaged.  Y'oung  men  of  the  present  day, 
1  believe,  are  prudent  in  forming  matrimonial 
connexions;  and  they  fear — in  our  case,  no  doubt 
— becoiuiug  related  toafaraily  miserably  strug¬ 
gling  under  the  w  eight  of  resiK’ctablc  pauperism. 
I,  as  a  young  lady,  do  not  blame  them  for  their 
just  fears.  Well,  what  are  we  to  do?  My 
desire  is,  to  earn  my  own  living ;  for  all  the 
dislike  1  might  have  once  entertained  to  “learn¬ 
ing  a  business,”  or  “  seeking  cmplojment,”  has 
eoiuidetely  evaporated  before  tbe  innumerable 
lietty  miseries  which  our  family  have  expe¬ 
rienced.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  my  iiarents,  to 
whom  I  have  very  slightly  suggested  my  wish 
to  relieve  them  of  the  expense  of  one  of  their 
daughters,  iuilignantly  scout  the  idea.  They 
say  that  I  can  find  no  remunerative  employment 
without  lowering  myself;  and  they  ask  me  what 
“  other  ))coide  ”  would  think  of  it.  I  inwardly 
reply  that  I  think  nothing  can  be  more  de¬ 
grading  than  the  continued  enl.argemcnt  of  our 
jire.-Huit  debts,  the  amount  of  whieb  must  one 
day  overw  helm  ns.  How  ever,  all  my  arguments 
are  of  no  avail  w  ith  my  family  and  relations. 

I  shoiihl  now  like  to  know  from  yon,  Mr. 
Editor,  if  there  is  no  respectable  employment 
to  which  I  can  turn  my  hands?  You,  who 
minister  kindly  and  with  great  talent  to  the 
w  ants  and  w  ishes,  social  and  literary,  of  so  many 
thousands  of  my  countrywomen,  can  surely 
lioinf  out  some  plan  of  employment  whereby 
1  can  re))utahly  help  myself  and  others.  If  you 
reply  that  the  prejudices  are  so  great  against 
feminine  employment  that  you  cannot  assist 
me  in  the  matter,  then  do  I  proclaim,  along 
with  many  of  my  sister  Englishwomen,  that 
ineasnres  should  be  taken  to  assail  these  absurd 
prejudices,  and  that  the  fact  of  a  young  lady 
lieing  engaged  in  a  business  occupation  should 
not  in  the  lea-st  militate  against  her  respecta¬ 
bility  or  position  in  society.  Help  us  poor  girls, 
Mr.  Editor,  in  this  attempt  to  become  inde¬ 
pendent  ami  self-supporting,  and  the  Englisii- 
woMAx’s  Domestic  M,vg.\zine  will  bear  yet 
imolber  claim  to  the  consideration  of  your 
sub.serihers,  especially  such  as  your  present  eor- 
rcsiiondent, 

Epsom.  Mary  B. 

I’.S. — AVhy  do  not  such  noble-minded  noble 
ladies — ns  tbe  Dnehess  of  Sutherland,  Lady 
Shaflesbnry,  Lady  I’almerston,  and  others — turn 
a  small  jmrtion  of  their  valuable  sttentiou  to 
such  miseries  as  ours?  If  they  would  smite  on 
employment  for  their  distressed  sisters,  then 
would  it  become  fashionable,  and,  ptar  conse¬ 
quence,  universal. 
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THE  ANGEL. 


THE  ANGEL. 

Jl  FAOE  Foa  THE  young. 

As  soon  as  a  good  child  dies,  one  of  God's 
angels  descends  upon  the  earth,  takes  the  dead 
cluld  upon  his  arm,  spreads  out  his  large  white 
wings,  and  flies  over  all  the  places  that  were 
dear  to  the  child ;  and  plucks  a  handful  of 
flowers,  which  he  then  carries  to  heaven,  in 
order  that  they  may  bloom  still  more  beauti¬ 
fully  there  than  they  did  here  on  earth.  The 
loving  God  presseth  all  these  flowers  to  his 
bosom ;  but  the  flower  tlmt  he  loves  liest  he 
kisseth ;  and  tlien  it  receives  a  voice,  aud  can 
sing  and  join  in  the  universal  bliss. 

An  angel  of  God  related  this  as  he  bore  a 
dead  child  to  heaven  ;  aud  tlie  child  heard  as 
in  a  dream ;  aud  they  flew  over  all  the  spots 
around  the  house  where  the  little  one  had 
played,  and  they  passed  througli  gardens  with 
the  loveliest  flowers,  “^^^li(•h  one  shall  we 
take  with  us  and  plant  in  heaven  F”  asked  the 
augel. 

And  a  beautiful  slender  rose-tree  was  stand¬ 
ing  there ;  but  a  wanton  baud  had  broken  the 
stem,  so  that  all  the  branches,  full  of  large  half¬ 
open  rose-buds,  hung  down  quite  withered. 

“  The  poor  tree !”  said  the  child ;  “  take  it, 
BO  that  it  may  bloom  again  on  high  with  tlie 
loving  God.” 

And  the  angel  took  it,  and  kissed  the  child ; 
and  the  little  one  half-opened  his  eyes.  They 
gathered  some  of  the  superb  flowers,  but  they 
took  the  despised  daisy  and  the  wild  pansy, 
too. 

“  Now  we  have  flowers,”  said  the  child,  and 
the  angel  nodded;  but  they  did  not  yet  fly  up 
to  heaven. 

It  was  night:  it  was  quite  still.  They 
stayed  in  the  great  city,  they  floated  to  aud 
fro  in  one  of  the  uiirrowest  streets,  wlierc  great 
heaps  of  straw,  of  ashes,  and  rubbish,  lay  about :  [ 
there  had  been  a  removal.  There  lay  broken  i 
potsherds  and  plates,  plaster  figures,  rags,  the  i 
crowns  of  old  hats ;  nothing  but  things  that  | 
were  displeasing  to  the  sight.  ' 

And  amidst  the  devastation  the  angel  pointed 
to  the  fragments  of  a  flower-pot,  and  to  a  clod  ; 
of  earth  that  had  fallen  out  of  it,  and  which 
was  only  held  together  by  the  roots  of  a  great 
withered  wild  flower ;  but  it  was  good  for 
nothing  now,  and  was  therefore  thrown  out 
into  the  street. 

“  We  will  take  that  one  with  us,”  said  the 
angel,  “  and  I  will  tell  you  about  it  while  we 
are  flying.” 

And  now  they  flew  on,  and  the  angel  related — 

“  Down  yonder,  in  the  narrow  street,  in  the 
low  cellar,  lived  once  a  pour  sickly  boy.  He 
bad  been  bedridden  from  his  very  infancy.  When 
he  was  very  well  indeed,  he  could  just  go  a 


few  times  up  and  down  the  little  room  on  hit 
crutches ;  that  was  all.  Some  days  in  summer 
the  sunbeams  fell  for  half-an-nour  on  the 
little  cellar-window ;  and  then,  when  the  boy 
sat  there,  and  let  the  wann  sun  shine  upon 
him,  and  saw  the  red  blood  through  his  small 
thin  fingers,  then  it  was  said,  ‘\es,  he  has 
been  out  to-day.’  All  he  knew  of  the  won- 
drously  beautiful  spring-time,  the  green  and 
beauty  of  the  woods,  was  from  the  first  bough 
of  a  beech-tree  that  a  neighbour’s  son  once 
brought  him  ;  aud  he  held  it  over  his  head, 
aud  dreamed  he  was  under  the  beeches,  where 
the  sun  shone  and  the  birds  were  singing. 

“One  day  in  spring,  his  neighbour's  son 
brought  him  some  wild  flowers  also,  and  among 
them  was  by  chance  one  with  a  root ;  it  was, 
therefore,  planted  in  a  flower-pot,  and  placed 
in  the  window  close  by  his  bedside.  And  a 
fortunate  hand  had  planted  the  flower;  it 
thrived,  put  forth  new  shouts,  and  every  year 
had  flowers.  To  the  sick  boy  it  was  the  most 
beautiful  garden — his  little  treasure  upon 
earth.  He  watered  and  tended  it,  and  took 
care  that  it  gut  every  sunbeam,  to  the  very  last 
that  glided  by  on  the  lowest  pane.  And  the 
flower  grew  up  in  his  very  dreams,  with  its 
colours  and  its  fragrance.  To  it  he  turned  in 
dying,  when  the  loving  God  called  him  to  Him¬ 
self.  lie  has  now  been  a  year  with  God — a 
year  has  the  flower  stood  in  the  window, 
withered  and  forgotten ;  and  now,  at  the  ns 
moval,  it  has  been  thrown  among  the  rubbish 
into  the  street.  And  that  is  the  flower,  the 
same  poor  faded  flower,  which  we  have  takes 
into  our  nosegay ;  for  this  flower  has  caused 
mure  joy  than  the  rarest  flower  in  the  gardes 
of  a  (lueen.” 

“  But  how  do  yon  know  all  this  ?”  asked  the 
child  which  the  angel  was  carrying  to  heaven. 

“  I  know  it,”  said  the  angel ;  “  1  was  myseH 
the  little  sick  boy  that  went  on  crutches.  I 
must  surely  know  my  own  flower  again.” 

And  the  child  opened  his  eyes,  and  looked 
in  the  beautiful  calm  face  of  the  angel ;  aud  at 
the  sjime  moment  they  were  in  heaven,  when 
was  only  joy  and  blessedness. 

And  wd  pressed  the  dead  child  to  hit 
bosom :  thereon  it  became  winged  like  the  other 
angel,  and  flew  hand  in  hand  with  him ;  and 
God  pressed  all  the  flowers  to  his  bosom,  hat 
the  poor  withered  flower  he  kissed;  and  a 
voice  was  given  to  it,  and  it  sang  with  all  the 
Bugels  that  moved  around  God,  some  quite 
near,  and  others  round  these  in  larger  circles, 
always  further  away  in  immensity,  but  all 
equally  blessed. 

And  they  all  sang,  great  and  small;  the 
good  dear  child,  aud  the  poor  field  flower  that 
had  Inin  wither^  among  the  sweepings  in  tbs 
narrow,  dingy  street. 
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GRATIS  SUPPLEMENT. 

•Our  Rul'scribers  may  viry  safely  recommend 
(be  next  immlier,  at  least,  to  the  attention  of  their 
(to  friends.  It  will  contain  the  promised  Supple* 
ment  Sheet  (half  the  size  of  the  Mat^azine  itaelf)» 
wholly  devoted  to  fancy-work  patterns. 

PRIZE  WORK-PATTERNS. 

A  SirBSCRiBER  lately  favourt<l  us  with  two 
worked  nattenis  of  edging,  so  pnttyth.at  we  have 
tnjrraveaone  in  the  present  numl>er,  and  the  otlur 
jhill  appear  next  month.  And  this  has  suggesti'd 
that,  as  we  give  prizes  for  the  best  literary  com- 
potttions,  we  sliould  also  give  prizt^  tor  tlic  bt^st 
original  patterns  in  fancy-work.  Wehave.thcrc- 
iOK,  resolved  to  award  a  tine  Steel  Plate  Eiigrav- 
inf  from  a  picture  by  John  Franklin,  for  the  lx*st 
Harked  Pattern  (original)  of  a  Chemisette  in 
Embroidery  ;  and  a  hands^^me  volume  lor  the 
second  best.  The  pattern  obtaining  the  prize  will 
be  engraved  for  the  benefit  of  all  our  subscribers. 
The  eomi>cting  patterns  for  the  first  prize  must 
he  tent  in  by  the  10th  of  December,  with  an 
atBrmation  that  tliey  are  original. 

PRIZE  COMPOSITIONS. 

Competitors  ai*e  re'minded  that  essays  on  the 
«iilyect  of  “  The  Vsesof  Sorrow,”  announced  for 
hit  month,  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  the  Kttli 
ofKovembtr.  The  subject  of  the  next  Essay  (for 
the  December  number) is,  “  Disparity  of  years 
uto  Marriaoe.” 


THE  ANNUAL  PRIZES. 

Id  future,  purcha  sersof  the  back  volumes,  by 
tending  in  the  chetjues  to  be  (bund  in  each,  will 
be  entitled  to  a  chance  in  the  next  distribution  of 
Frixts.  Purchasers  of  volumes  wliich  contain 
cheques  for  a  specifir  ]>rize  may  send  them  to  the 
otBce,  where  they  w  ill  be  changed  for  new  ones. 

Bead  Edging.— Mrs.  M.— This  Bead  Edging 
must  bo  W(»rked  in  the  same  manner  as  the  one 


loop;  ivpeat  from  a  five  times.  2nd  row— 4  chain, 
1  long  into  first  space,  6,  ‘2  chain,  1  long  into  next 
spaev;  repeat  from  t  four  times.  3rd  row— 1 
double  crochet,  3  long,  1  double  crochet  into  every 
space, fichain.  Repeat  from  the  commencement ; 
hut  at  the  end  of  2nd  row  join  into  2nd  clinin  from 
last  shell :  and  alter  the  Ist  long  of  3rd  row*,  join 
into  last  pattern. 

Jane  It.  and  L.  S.— The  Embroidered  Sprig 
given  is  suitable  for  an'iiiscrtion,  or  for  the  front 
ot  an  infant’s  robe.  Tlie  whole  of  it  is  w  orked  in 
the  usual  satin  stitch.  The  larger  leaves  should 
liave  two  orthree  threads  run  the  long  way  before 


^en  last  month.  Wo  hope  it  wlU  please  our 
correspondents  generally* 


working  across,  to  make  tlicm  more  raised.  The 
centre  of  the  fi>  avers  are  eyelet-holes. 

Alma.— A  corrts|x>ndent  “anxiously  wishes  to 
know  w  hat  tee  think  of  tlie  suggestion  of  to 

christen  pretty  babies  Alma  ns  commemorating 
a  gallant  event,  ns  tM*ing  euphonious  in  sound  and 
beautifril  in  signification:  the  Latin  meaning 
being  “gentle.”  We  are  quite  of  opinion  that 
Alma  would  make  an  exceedingly  pretty  and 
sensible  addition  to  the  ineagri*  list  oi  names  which 
bother  young  mothers  when  they  would  elioose. 
And,  tor  memory’s  ju»ke  of  the  crave  men  who 
fell  upon  the  fiela,  we  will  readily  pension  all  the 
little  girls  christeiml  ”  Alma  ”  during  tlie  present 
month  with  the  volumes  of  the  Englishwoman's 
Domestic  Magazine  ”  for  ever.** 

S.  H.  is  assured  that  we  feel  all  the  force  of  licr 
representations.  Her  verses  we  reluctantly  de¬ 
cline. 
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THINGS  WORTH  KNOAVING. 


\ 


Claea  M.— We  arc  p^atly  oblipcd  to  Clara  M. 
for  her  worked  patterns  of  crochet  ed^tiu;;.  One 
of  tlie  two,  at  h  ast,  simll  appear. 

“  The  Dbessm akeb.’*— “  Lightand  Sliadow  ^’are 
very  respectfully  declined. 

W.  M.— Sec  notice  on  previous  paite. 

A.  It.  T.— The  Sybil  is  deceased. 

M.^s  Ode  to  a  R<^  is  extremely  jrood,  and  we 
shouldihavcinsertoditbutforthelast  stanxa,  which 
is  hardly  written  in  a  p?ood  spirit,  and  would  b<-  iin- 
intollifpblc  without  an  cxplanahiry  note.  Her 
friend's  composition,  which  she  is  kind  cnouiih  to 
praise,  is,  however,  of  precisely  tint  character 
which  (we  trust)  will  never  see  the  lii,dit  in  fAcxe 
columns. 

Declined— with  respect.  J.  U.'s  charadis 
(need  more  frec<lom  in  the  verse)—**  Lily  Lea" 
(notorittinal)— “The  Pastor”  (rather  irri  vcixnt) 
— **  Eva  Stanly.” 

E.  D.— Wedo  not  know  the  derivation  of  the 
woixi  you  mention ;  it  most  probably  aro«;c  in  the 
workshop,  and  workshops  are  full  <»f  incom¬ 
prehensible  technical  terms,  to  which  no  reason¬ 
able  derivation  at  all  can  be  assipicd.  A  receipt 
for  plain  cake  you  will  find  in  the  present  uiimb.  r. 
E.  U.’s  writin;;  is  very  ROtxl.  and  when  she  be¬ 
comes  more*  iiractised  slie  will  write  a  sutheieiitly 
ele;;ant  hand. 

A  Scbscbibeb  wishes  for  a  roallv  jfood  receipt 
for  clcaninft  straw  and  Tuscan  b<»nm‘ts. 

Eda.— Each  set  of  cheques  entitles  the  hohlcr  to  ■ 
a  prize.  If  Eda  takes  in  three  sets  of  the  Maira-  • 
ziue,  she  will  havethreechancesinthedistribution 
of  prizes,  by  sendinf?  in  all  the  clietiucs  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  volume. 

Snowubop  thinks  many  of  our  readers  may  b<*  ; 
interested  to  know  that,  after  other  renu*dies  had 
failed,  she  found  that  the  old-fasliioti**d  ri  inedy  i 
fo»* **  stye,”  to  wit,  rubbing  the  eyelid  with  a  irohi 
riuK,  very  succ«*s8Ail.  Snowdrop's  handwriting 
is  (*ertRinly  not  so  eieKunt  as  practice  should 
make  it. 

M  AROABETTA  must  not  suppose  herself  sli^htoil. 
Her  story  is  alrc.ady  in  tyjK*,  ami  will  prolmbly  i 
ajmenr  in  the  next  month  s  numlx  r. 

KBBATUM.— The  authoress  of  the  Prize  Compo-  , 
sition  printe<l  in  our  last  number  points  out  that 
"  J  o  sonic  of  these,”  &c.,  at  pap*  u4,*Jnd  column, 
‘,V2nd  line  fr'^m  the  top,  should  read  ”  To  of  , 
these,”  .  I 


Cbtngs  feffrtb  J^uotoing. 


To  Clean  Blond  Lace.— Detac  h  the  blond  from 
the  caul,  but  not  from  the  quilllnx,  of  a  cap.  Fold  , 
it  evenly  in  four  lengths,  if  scallo^^ed  at  the  t‘dirc, 
and  take  care  tliat  the  scallops  lap  over  cai  h  otlicr. 
Tack  it  evenly,  first  along  tlie  8callope<l  edge,  next 
where  it  joins  thequilUng,  wet  it  in  (xddstUt  water, 
soap  it  w  ell  with  common  soap,  yelU)w  or  white, 
taking  care  there  is  no  gravelly  i\>ughntss  in  the 
soap ;  lather  lightly,  and  do  not  ruh  too  hard.  If 
Very  dirty,  use  two  or  three  waters,  repeating  the 
process  of  lathering.  Kinse  it  finally  in  soft  cold 
water,  and,  when  quite  free  from  soap,  dip  in  ' 
water  slightly  blued  with  smalt,  commonly  caUe<l 
)>owdei‘-blue,  with  tliree  or  four  small  lumps  of 
sugar  dissolved  in  it.  S<|uecze  it,  tlien  lay 
it  between  the  folds  of  a  cloth,  pull  the  packing- 
threads  out,  and  unfold;  then  iron  it  beiore  it  is 
dry.  The  iron  must  not  be  plied  lengtln\  ise,  hut 
in  short  strokes  from  the  quilling  to  the  scallop, 
or  edge  if  it  is  not  scallops.  Next  detach  tiie 
blond  from  Uie  quilling, and,  finally,  pass  the  iixm  j 
lightly  along  the  blond,  without  straining  it;  roll  i 
it  on  a  card  ready  for  use.  ' 


Kaltdob-— This  cosmetic  has  the  credit  of 
rendering  the  complexion  clear,  ami  freeing  it 
trum  blotches.  Though  we  place  but  little  taith 
in  nostrums  of  this  kind,  we,  at  the  n*qusst  of 
several  (*orre8pon'Ients,  append  the  inode  of  pn- 
paring  Kalydor.  If  it  iH»S8essesno  positive  virtius, 

It  certainly  can  do  no  harm,  a.s  will  U*  .seen  from 
the  simplicity  of  its  composition.  Take  ru8^ 
water, one  pint;  tinetureof  Benzoin, two dr.ichms 
(about  a  small  tahlesp<x>nf\il);  mix, and  it  is  re.idjr 
for  us<*.  It  i.s  applied  in  tbe  same  manner  ass 
lotion,  by  wetting  the  (*omer  of  a  soft  towel,  and  I 
tlabblng  the  face  with  it.  1 

How  TO  Make  Canaries  Familiar.— If  you  i 
wish— as  nil  who  truly  love  birds  must  wish— to 
make  your  “  jK-ts’’  faniiliar,  ;nve  them  every  now  j 
and  then  a  small  quantity  of  yolk  of  egg,  Wiled  j 
liar.l,  and  a  small  quantity  of  “  CliOord's  (jermao 
Paste,''  mixed  w  ith  a  stole  sminge-cake.  Put  tW. 
lovingly,  into  a  little  "  c.xclusive tin  pan.  fittea 
in  a  sly  corner  of  the  cage,  and  the  treat  will  hsre 
a  doiiltle  cliarm.  These  inn4»cent  little  creatuisi 
love  to  rtirt  with  any  nice  pickings  thus  my^ 
riously  t*<»nveyt*d  to  them ;  and  they  will  Iceep^w 
chattering  to  you  in  a  lang^ige  of  their  own,  for 
many  minutes,  while  viewing  the  o^K'rations  io 
which  you  are  actively  engagt  d  for  their  iiarticuUr 
Unefit. 

To  Protect  Fri  it  and  Forest  Trees.— Col¬ 
lect  a  wheelharrowful  of  cow-dung  from  the 
piu^ture;  add  a  sutficieiit  quantity  of  soot.untilk 
rcwinbles  mortar  in  coiisistoncy;  ht  it  nmiio 
hiuischI  tor  a  wt‘i‘k,  hut  do  not  add  water  to  k. 
Then  .'qiply  it  with  your  hand  or  with  a  trowrito 
tlie  stems  of  the  trees.  It  will  l>e  a  repellent  to 
hares  ami  horses  for  full  two  years, and  will  sot 
injure  the  trees  which  have  rewived  it. 

To  I)e.strot  Insect.s.— When  plants  or  fiowen 
are  attacked  by  insects,  the  following  recipe,  whii 
is  in  no  res|>i*('t  injurious  to  any  plant,  will  b 
found  an  cfiwtnal  rt'inedy :— To  Mx  quarts  of  sof 
water,  ad<l  half  a  pound  of  black  soft  soap  and 
quarter  of  a  jiintot  turpentine ;  to  beamdied  totbi 
stems  with  an  ordinary  paint-brush.  By  paintinp 
frames,  hot  houses,  trellises,  &c..  with  gas  tar,  th< 
visits  of  spiders,  earwigs,  caterpillai*8,  and  other 
plagues  may  be  efi'ectu^lly  prevented. 

To  Clear  a  Well  op  Fovl  Air.— Put  .1  quart 
or  two  of  unslacked  lime  into  a  bucket,  and,  before 
lowering  it  into  the  well,  put  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  watt  r  on  the  lime  to  slack  it ;  then  let  it  dowi 
to  the  w  ah  r,  but  not  so  as  to  go  into  it.  In  a  few 
minuti  K  the  well  will  be  cleared  of  foul  air,  tbe 
slacking  lime  either  absorbing  the  noxious  air,  or 
forcing  it  t)Ut  of  the  well. 

A  Poison  for  Bats.— Mix  twelve  ounces  of 
starch  thoroughly  with  eight  (mnees  of  cold  w.Utr. 
and  add  forty  t.unces  of  boillng-w’ater.  Wlit-n. 
by  stirring  the  starch,  jelly  is  formed,  put  intoi 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  phosphorus,  ami  cover  th< 
vessel  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  mix  tlie  mass  wei; 
when  cold,  add  some  fiowdercd  valerian  root,  a 
anisc-sced.  To  ]>reserve  the  paste,  fill  some  smal 
w  ide-mouth  jars  with  it,  ami  close  the  jar^icaw 
fully  to  prevent  access  of  air.  The  paste yshouli 
be  spread  on  slices  of  bread,  and  these  placetl  in* 
holes  througii  whtcli  the  rats  pam^  talcing  riR 
that  they  are  constantly  renewed  as  consumed. 

Simple  Water  FiLTER^Press  gentlv  intoth 
tuheof  a  glass  or  porctdiiin  ftinnel  a  iiutc  of  fl» 
cotioa,  then  put  the  fttuncl  over  the  largest-sisa 
decanter  tliat  can  be  liought,  or  it  may  he  rests 
over  a  gooil-sized  water  pitcher.  The  cotton  ti 
bt*  changed  daily.  This  is  a  better  plan  than  th 
patent  filtors;  tor  in  th®  patent  fitters  the  wtte 
18  continually  being  filtered  through  the  same  im 
I>uritie8,  whei’cas  the  cotton  is  cVianged  every  day 
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{Toohcni,  |Uthlhtg,  anb  |lrfstrbin0.  | 

Good  Common  Pl^m  Cake.— Four  pounds  of 
flouft  four  ounces  ot  butter,  and  four  ounces  of 
iO^r;  with  a  ]N>uiid  of  currants,  well  washed  and 
dried. some8pk*e, and  threecjf^s*  Or  mix  the  above 
ui)nvdient>  (exci  pt  the  into  a  lifrht  don};h, 

with  four  RiHNmfuls  of  yeast,  and  a  qiuirt  of  milk  | 
wanned;  make  into  fifteen  or  sixteen  cakes,  and  , 
bake  on  a  finuivd  tin  half-nn-hour. 

Apple  Marmalade.  —  Scald  apples  till  they 
will  pulp  from  the  core;  then  take  nii  iH^uid 
weight  of  sugar  in  large  lumps ;  just  dip  them  in 
water,  and.  boiling  it  up  till  it  can  Ih*  well  skimmed, 
sod  isa  Uiick  syrup,  put  it  to  the  pulp,  and  simmer 
it  on  a  quick  fin*  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  (irate  a 
little  lemon -peel  Indore  lioiled,  but  if  too  much  it 
will  be  bitter.  i 

Akrowhoot  Jellt.— Put  into  a  wiucepnn  half 
1  pint  of  w  ater,  a  glass  of  sherry,  or  a  .«pot>nful  of  | 
brandy,  gratt*»l  nutmeg,  and  fine  sugar :  lK>il  onei‘ 
op,  tlien  mix  by  degrees  into  a  dessert  s]^>onful  j 
ofaiTowr(*ot,  previously  ruhlwd  smooth,  with  two  , 
upooiifuls  of  <*«»ld  water;  then  l•etu^n  tiu*  whole  ■ 
into  the  saucepan :  stir  and  boil  it  three  minuU*s.  | 
BrTTERED  Rice.— Wash  and  pick  some  rice,  ' 
drain,  and  put  it  with  some  new  milk,  enough 
just  to  swell  it,  over  the  fire:  wlun  tender,  pour  ’ 
otf  the  milk, and  adda  bit  of  butter,  a  little  sugar, 
and  iKmadiHl  cinnumon.  Sluike  it,  that  it  do  nut  i 
bum,  and  serve. 

To  Stew  Pigeons.— Take  care  ♦hat  they  are  ' 
quite  fresh,  niul  carefully  croppt  1  drawn,  and 
washed;  tlun  s^ak  them  half-an-hour.  In  the  > 
meantime  cut  ahaitlwhUe  cabbage  in  sli(‘es(as  ' 
if  for  pickling)  into  water :  drain  it,  and  then  ladl 
it  in  milk  and  water:  drain  it  again,  and  lay  some  ' 
(tfitatthe  ladtomofa  stewpnii.  Put  the  pig**ona  ' 
.’upon  it,  but  first  .‘reason  them  well  with  pepper  ' 
ind  salt,  and  cover  them  w  itli  the  remainder  of  I 
becnhtuige.  A<ld  a  little  broth,  and  sU  w  gimtly  ' 
tUl  the  pigeons  are  tender ;  then  put  among  them  t 
two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  eivnm.  and  a  piece  of 
butt  T  and  flour  fhr  tlik'kening.  After  a  boil 
er  two,  serve  the  birds  in  the  middle,  and  the 
c.Tlili;ige  placed  rouiul  tluin. 

To  Rkoil  Pigeons.— After  cleaning,  split  the 
pepper  and  salt  them,  and  hroilthem  very 
inicely;  p<»nr  <»ver  tinni  either  stewed  or  picklell 
ImuslmsmiA  in  melted  butter,  and  serve  as  hot  as  < 
jj  possible. 

:  Maccaron!.— Boil  it  in  milk,  ora  weak  veal 
*  broth,  pretty  well  thwoured  with  salt.  When  , 
I  tender,  ]mt  it  into  :i  dish  without  the  litpior,  and 

I  among  it  put  some  hits  of  butter  and  grated 
cheibe,  and  over  the  top  grate  inon*.  and  a  little 
more  butter.  Set  the  dish  into  a  Dutch  oven  a 


'  1  Beet  Boots  make  a  very  pleasant  addition  to 
Iwinter-salail.  of  which  they*  may  agreeably  lorrn 
I  full  half,  instead  of  Ix'ing  only  used  t<»  oniainint 
Ijit  This  root  is  cooling  and  very  wholesome.  It 
I  is  extremely  giKMl  Unled.  and  ?li<}ed  with  a  small 
!  quantity  of  onion ;  or  stewed  with  whole  onions, 
lane  of  small,  as  follows : -Boil  the  beet  tender 
Iwi^  ttie  skin  on,  ^ice  it  into  a  stewpan  with  a 

I  ftlebroth.  and  a  sj>oonful  of  vinegar:  simmer 
W1  the  gravy  is  tinged  with  the  colour,  then  put  it 
into  a  small  dish,  and  maki  a  rouml  of  the  hut> 
toB-onions.  first  l)oi)e<l  till  tender:  take  otf  the 
^in  just  before  serving,  and  mind  they  are  quite 
^^  't  and  clear.  Or,  roast  three  large  onions,  and 
;  el  off  the  outer  skins  till  they  bsik  clear,  and 
■-ne  tlie  beet-root  stewed  round  tnem.  If  beet- 
]‘-yt  it  in  the  least  broken  before  di’ested,  it  parts 
1th  its  colour,  and  looks  ilk 


©lit  unlr  ©lisboiit. 


Lady  B.atli,  with  a  drt*adful  temper,  had  a  good 
deiloVwit.  Lord  Bath  saying  to  her  in  one  of 
her  p:is«u»n8,  Pray,  my  dear,ki‘ej»  your  temii^r,*' 
she  replieil,  “  Keep  my  temper!  I  don’t  like  it  to 
well;  1  wonder  you  should.” 

Few  have  the  eouragi*  to  correct  a  friend,  be¬ 
cause  y<»u  rarely  nn*et  a  friend  who  hat  the 
cour.igi*  to  hear  correction. 

A  <*osttrmonger  meeting  one  of  his  own  fi’a- 
ternity  the  other  day,  whose  |»ony  might  l»e  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  sort  of  equine  living  skeleton,  re¬ 
monstrated  with  the  owiur  for”  hlowinq  out  the 
hnnnimaVn  hide^^  as  he  very  elegantly  tirme<l 
it,  and  askiHl  him  if  he  never  ft  <1  him.  ‘‘  Never 
fed  him !  my  eves,  hut  that's  a  gootl  uii !”  w  as  the 
reply  ;  “  why,  lie’s  got  a  bushel  and  a  half  o’  oata 
at  Inline  now,  only  he  harnH  got  no  time  to  tat 
(Arm.” 

A  medk'al  ativertisement  for  the  sale  of  a  prac¬ 
tice  lately  appcnretl  in  the  Lancet,  einling  with 
tin*  following  pitliy  announcement;— ‘‘N.B.  A 
railway  in  the  neighliourliood.’’ 

Wist*  men  may  alwa.vs  make  their  own  future, 
and  seize  their  own  fates,  Pnulenee,  patience, 
labour,  valour— these  are  the  stars  that  rule  the 
caret  r  of  mortals. 

Counsellor  Rudd,  of  the  Irish  bar,  was  equally 
remai'kahle  for  his  love  of  whist  and  the  dingy 
colour  of  hia  linen.  “Mydrai*  Dick,”  .suio  CurrHii 
to  him  one  day,  ”  you  can’t  think  how  pur/ltd  we 
are  to  know  w  here  you  buy  all  v<»»**  dirty  shirts.”’ 

Ctn'k.  the  player,  was,  in  one  of  his  ina<l  moods, 
annoxedhya  drunken  stdilier.  w  lio  pi’ofessed  to 
have  been  Cook’s  comrade  when  he{C.)  was  iiv 
the  annv.  George,  who  was  always  grandilo- 
(|uent  wiien  in  liquor,  ordered  liim  to  lie  quiet, 
and  added  a  threat  of  knocking  him  doxvn  if  he 
disobeyed:  the  stildier  was  not  quiet,  and  down 
he  Went.  PoorCtKik  was  hauled  otl'to  tin*  guard- 
nNim,  and  little  Simmons  ran  to  tell  Mr.  Harris 
that  the  tragedian  was  in  eusto*lv.  “In  custody! 
Wliat  for?”  cried  n.  “Keeping  n  private  stilly 
sir,”  replied  Simmons. 

Sydney  Smith  writes “  If  men  are  to  l>o  fools, 
it  were  hitter  that  they  were  fools  in  little  matters 
than  in  great ;  dulnes.4,  turned  up  with  temerity, 
is  a  livery  all  the  worse  tor  the  lacings;  and  the 
most  tn'inendous  of  all  things  is  a  magnuniinoua 
dunce.” 

The  old  si*e  afar;  they  stand  on  the  height  of 
exjieriencc,  as  a  warder  on  the  eroxrn  of  a  tower. 

Ambition  has  no  tiuition,  and  so  livis  fur  ever. 

Smoke  e*omes  from  the  branch  which,  cut  in- 
the  .‘Jap,  is  cjist  iqMm  the  fire ;  and  regret  from 
tile  heart  which  is  severed  fi*om  the  world  while 
tin*  world  is  in  its  May. 

Curran,  when  Masterofthe  Rolls  in  Ireland, 
was  going  one  ilay  to  a  levee  at  the  Castle.  There- 
was  a  gri  at  nivss  <if  carriages ;  when,  all  at  once, 
he  was  startled  by  the  poU^  of  the  earriago  which 
followed  him  crashitig  through  the  hack  of  his. 
He  hastily  put  his  licad  out  of  the  window, crying 
to  the  coachman,  “Stop,  stop!  tlie  pole  of  the 
carriage  bohiiul  is  driven  into  us !”  “  Arrah, 
then,  ii’s  all  right  again,  your  honour,*’  replied 
Pat  exultingly,  “  for  I’ve  just  dnwe  mynole  into- 
the  carriage  beloi-e!**  'iliis  is  a  sample  of  the 
Irish  bull  Curran  u-'cil  to  cite  as  perfect. 

Ill  the  battle  of  life,the  iirroxvs  we  neglect  to 
pick  up.  Fate,  our  foe,  will  store  iti  her  quivers. 

Justice  is  the  virtue  of  rendering  every  man 
his  due. 

In  nature  there  is  notUiug  melancholy  but  Uio 
human  mind. 
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CUPID’S  LETTER-BAG. 


Cnpib’s  |tflltr-^ag. 


A  CoRKESPONDENT*  whosc  si^^iaturc  we  have  | 
failed  to  decipher,  thus  addresses  the  ^^od.  **  I^ar  j 
Cupid,— Will  you  bestow  a  few  of  your  invaluable  ^ 
hints  on  a  younc  debntantt,  as  to  what  style  of  t 
conversation  and  manner  she  should  use  in  com-  | 
pany  to  render  her  society  agreeable  to  gentlemen  j 
of  and  about  her  own  age?  She  used  to  be  per*  , 
fectly  natural  in  both  at  first ^not  assuming  to  be 
what  she  was  not.  or  speaking  when  she  had  ' 
nothing  to  say.  The  c‘onse<|uenoc  was,  she  was 
set  down  as  cold  and  haughty  by  both  ladies  and  , 
gentlemen,  and  was  partnerU'Ss  evening  after  j 
evening.  She  then  assumed  the  tHvolous  and  ^ 
ridiculous  manner  of  those  about  her,  and  cer-  ; 
lainly  got  on  better,  but  never  had  a  word  of  sense 
spoken  to  her.  and  her  admirers  soon  became  far 
%o<y  free.  In  giving  your  advice  on  the  subject,  you 
will  greatly  oblige,  &c.^— Our  undecipherable  cor¬ 
respondents  difficulty  is  not  new.  It  is  precisely 
what  must  fall  in  the  way  of  every  ingenuous  and 
sensible  woman,  if  she  happen  to  be  at  first 
thrown  into  certain  circles  of  society.  These 
**  circles  ^  occur  in  the  middle  class ;  thej'  are  very 
respectable,  their  members  coniprising  some  of  i 
the  best  men  and  women  in  England  (at  home),  ; 
and  not  a  few  of  taste  and  influence.  But  in  their 
out-of-door  relations,  at  what  is  called  the  ** social 
board,**  or  on  wiiat  might  just  as  well  be  called  the 
“  social  carpet,”  honest,  simple  manners  are  often  ' 
put  aside  for  that  false  and  frivolous  spirit  which 
writers  of  thirty  years  ago  used  to  ascribe  to  the 
aristocracy.  Fictitious  glitter  In  conversation,  j 
compounded  one  sixth  of  wit,  two  sixths  of  in-  I 
sincerity,  and  one  halt  of  nonsense,  and  conveyed 
in  the  slang  fashionable  in  the  peculiar  **  set  ”  (for 
most  circles  have  a  style  whicli  is  nothing  but 
slang),  is  a  necessity,  and  flashy  accomplishments 
indispensable.  All  must  sparkle,  even  when  the 
tinfoil  is  so  plain  to  everyone;  everyone  must  take 
a  part,  though  the  disguise  and  **get  up  ’’  in  each 
is  transparent  to  all.  Into  such  a  cinne  our  cor¬ 
respondent  has  stepped.  No  doubt  they  have 
their  good  side— if  circles  ever  have  sides;  and 
their  faults  are  only  proofs  of  an  endeavour  to  be 
good-humouTiHl— to  please,  and  to  pleased. 
The  intention  is  merely  to  fblfil  the  highest  duty 
to  Society— to  be  ngret*nble;  and,  false  and  me¬ 
retricious  as  the  means  are,  no  other  gain  is 
proposed  by  shining  in  them,  except  by  match¬ 
makers  or  fortune-iiuntei's,  who  have  trieirown 
mancpuiTcs  in  every  circle.  Nor  do  we  dispute— 
^uite  the  contrary— that  it  i#  a  dut  v  to  be  agreeable 
in  society;  or  even  to  be  false:  false  to  our  own 
grieft,  little  or  big;  and  put  on  a  cheerful  face 
always,  and  talk  in  a  cheerful  voice  always, in  any 
company  that  wav  be  cheerftil,  whatever  our  own 
troubles  may  be.  Nevertheless,  we  do  regret,  with 
our  correspondent,  that  youth  cannot  ever  carry 
into  the  world,  to  flourish  there,  whatever  simpli¬ 
city  maybe  left  from  childhood, or  whateverchaste 
education  of  mind  our  best  literature  aflords ;  and 
that  to  be  natural  is  not  always  to  be  thought 
agreeable,  or  to  be  understood.  We  hope,  there¬ 
fore,  that  while  our  correspondent  uses  every 
endeavour  to  be  polite,  and  falls  in  as  far  as  may 
he  with  the  Six^ial  usages  of  her  sphere,  she  will 
return  to  her  first  method,  and  be  natural. 

EMILY  must  endeavour  to  avoid  rash  conclusions. 
Her  preeentcondition  may  be  very  unhappy :  but 
if  she  were  to  rush  inconsiderately  into  the  remeily 
which  she  imagines  the  only  one  open  to  her,  she 
would  very  pnibably  find  it  far  worse  than  the  evil. 
Emily  must  hide  her  time  and  be  patient  Small 
crosses  are  good  to  bear. 


CuAELOTTi.— **Will  Cupid  kindly  advise  me 
what  to  do  under  the  following  circumstances? 
Several  years  ago  I  became  acquainted  with  two 
gentlemen.  The  eldest  is  forty-four  years  of  age, 
of  a  kind,  amiable  dis{>osition,  and  domestic 
liabits,  also  of  varied  and  extensive  information : 
he  has  no  ftiends,  or  rather  relations,  living,  and 
we  have  known  him  many  years.  I  have  promts^, 
if  possible,  to  marry  him  a  twelvemonth  after 
this ;  but  my  parents  will  not  hear,  for  a  moment, 
of  such  a  thing,  and  have  ordered  me,  on  pain  of 
being  forbidden  to  consider  their  house  my  home, 
to  cease  to  think  of  it,  and  also  to  love  Lim  no 
mons  as  they  urge  that  I  could  not  be  happy 
with  him,  as  he  is  too  old  for  me,  and  he  is  sligntlj 
lame;  also,  that  as  he  is  only  in  a  situation,  and 
has  but  little  money  saved,  they  say  he  could  not 
afford  to  keep  a  wife.  J  am  only  twenty-two  years 
of  {y;e.  All  this  has  been  told  me  over  and  over 
again  ;  yet  I  must  still  love  him— 1  cannot  help  ib 
I  nave  tried  to  do  as  they  wish,  but  it  seems  as  if 
I  only  loved  him  the  more— he  is  so  very,  very 
kind.  He  knows,  of  course,  that  they  (lon*t  wisn 
him  to  come  here  now,  and  he  does  not.  Now 
there  is  a  young  gentleman  comes  liere,  aged 
twenty-four,  handsome  or  good-looking,  but,  as 
farasi  am  able  to  judge,  of  very  aflected  manners, 
and  withal  very  coarse.  I  am  told  he  often  joins  9 
his  companions,  and  sits  very  late ;  but  is  very  kind  If 
and  attentive  to  his  mother,  with  whom  he  lives. 
He  has  asked  my  parents’  consent  to  marry  me, 
and  tliey  have,  and  are  giving  him  every  encourage-  | 
ment.  1  liave  told  both  him  and  them  that  I  can  , 
not  love  him,  and  that  I  never  will  consent  to  I 
become  his  wife.  1  have  even  told  him  I  am  | 
engaged^  and  love  another;  but  his  insulting^ 
obsenation  was,  **  that  he  would  go  and  tell  the  L 
old  folk,  and  ho  knew  very  well  they  would  turn  1 
me  out  of  doors*  to  go  to  old  J— ,  or  do  anything  1 
else  I  liked.*’  My  parents  have  ordered  me  toj 
accept  him;  but  I  feel  it  must  be  misery  to  be 
unittnl  to  one  I  cannot  even  respect.  Yet  theyl 
insist  that  1  accept  him  and  promise  to  be  hii  L 
wife  en  the  year  be  closed.  I  fi.*el  very,  very 
miserable,  and  will  wait  with  great  impatience  for  ] 
your  rimly,  which  I  trust  will  be  in  tlie  first  Maga¬ 
zine.  I  must  apologise  for  trespassing  so  long  on  { 
your  valuable  time ;  but  I  have  seen  so  many  get  | 
good  advice.  I  have  ventured  to  apply.”— It  is  easy  I 
to  give  Charlotte  advice,  and  a  pleasure  to  do  so,! 
upon  so  tem|>eratt‘  and  womanly  a  statement  of  her 
trouble.  W  hatever  else  you  do,  by  all  means  avoid 
the  young  gentleman,  handsome,  well-to-do,  &c. 
&C.,  who  has  proved  himself,  in  the  single  remark 
quoted,  a  vulgar,  coarse-minded  man,  nt  to  be  the 
huslMiid  of  no  woman  whatsoever. 

S.  S.— Head  the  answer  to  Emily* 

S,  H.— Disparity  of  years  (Charlotte  alio 
should  remembiT  this)  is  a  very  serious  objection 
in  matrimony.  It  is  true,  we  believe*  that  the 
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happiest  innrriaftcs  arc  made  between  youM  ' 
women  and  men  of  confirmed  middle  age ;  but  K 


is  also  true  tliat  among  such  mrtches  the  most  un- 


happr  are  also  to  be"  found.  In  tlie  one  case,|  j  thu 
oomuiete,  eren,  and  uninterrupted  peace  is  the  ^ 
result;  in  the  other,  complete,  even,  and  uninte^  I  :  , 

rupted  wretcliedneas  is  the  result.  Tiiere  are  uo  |  ' 
breaks  in  either.  Everything  depends  upon  Indt  f  V{U( 
vidual  character.  £  rep 

Fanny  Fliet.— We  rather  doubt  the  reality  of  (0 
Fanny's  troubles;  but  if  real,  we  shall  have  great  V  ^  . 
pleasure  in  resigning  the  tjisk  of  pointing  an  I'  7*  ' 
estmpe  from  tliem  into  the  hands  of  the  iadj  whop  “Oi 
has  so  expertly  brought  them  about.  1  the 

N,  M.— The  step  was  bold  and  ill-considered.  If '  to 
it  be  pottiblt  now  to  “  back  out”  (as  we  trust  U  |  ,  ■ 
may  be),  do  so ;  if  not,  there  is  the  prospect  of  *  f 
long  penalty  b^ore  you. 
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BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Old  Christi(a.s  is  the  name  we  give  to  the 
mnd  festival  of  the  Saxon  people ;  but — like 
lore,  that  “old  song  ever  new”— its  age  has 
pothing  of  decay  about  it.  We  do  inde^  read 
in  a  hundred  periodicak  every  year,  at  about 
tbis  present  season,  of  the  decline  of  the  old 
heartv  cheer,  and  the  old  hearty  merry-making 
of  Christmas  days  gone  by.  Modem  scribes 
will  insist  upon  lamenting  that  we  are  dread¬ 
fully  demnerate,  and  want  to  know  what  we 
think  of  ourselves  for  not  holding  our  feasts  in 
Ijsronial  halls.  They  read  up  on  the  subject 
in  the  “Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  “Notes  and 
Queries,”  and  other  accessible  antiquarian 
repositories,  and  then  sigh  with  a  vast  amount  of 
learned  sorrow  that  boars’  heads  are  furnished 
at  the  feast  no  more.  They  turn  melancholy 
from  bottled  beer,  and  monm  for  malmsey; 
they  cry  for  sack !  sack !  (which  seems  to  ns 
to  have  been  a  villanous  tipsificator  and 
debaneher  of  men’s  brains)  and  a  nasty  leathern 

tol  nt 


black-jack  to  drink  it  from ;  speaking  scorn¬ 
fully  of  port,  of  punch,  of  sherry,  of  champagne. 
Capons,  geese,  turkeys,  and  mincepiesj  are  to 
these  good  antiquarians  only  so  many  proofs  of 
the  mawkish  delicacy  of  the  age.  W  here,  they 
ask,  are  the  beautifnl  sheep’s  kidneys  stewed 
in  treacle  over  which  our  forefathers  rejoiced 
—the  baron  and  garlic,  the  stewed  pettitoes, 
which  made  glad  the  hearts  of  the  young  men 
and  maidens? 

Then  your  sports,  your  pastimes.  Dancing 
we  are  allowed  to  retain — with  certain  sneers 
against  the  unmeaning,  not  to  say  immodest 
waltz ;  bnt  then  we  dance  in  snug  apartments, 
and  not  in  the  halls  baronial  before  mentioned. 
And  what  have  we  in  exchange  for  the  convivial 
game  of  “  muss  ?”  and  what  compensation  for 
“  hot  cockles  P”  Or  for  the  diversion  of  ducking 
after  apples  in  paik  of  water  ?  Or  for  the  various 
other  pastimes  in  which  onr  forefathers  risked 
their  antique  necks  in  search  of  antic  mirth  ? 
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Alas!  we  hare  no  scruple  in  avowin;^  onr  j 
belief  that  all  this  to-do  of  our  literary  friends  | 
it  great  nonsense,  or  what,  if  we  could  speak  with  j 
Uberty  of  speccli,  we  should  only  be  too  liap]^  to 
ctdl  humbug.  It  reads  prettily  enough,  but  it  it  | 
written  insincerely,  and  we  hope  nob^y  it  led  i 
thereby  to  pine  for  the  daysthat  are  gone.  What,  \ 
really,  was  Cliristmaa  in  a  baronial  hall  like  P  ; 
Somethingthus.  ThehaUitTetrextensire— oU« 
cold,  and  draugh^.  There  it  alto  an  extentire 
fire  ;  but  it  requirea  a  conflagration  to  warm  Use  , 
corners  where  yon  and  I  (peasants,  aud  oat  : 
country’s  pride)  are  shelred.  We  sit  ow  I 
dreadfully  uneoakfortaUe  wooden  stools;  and 
there  are  no  talde-cioths  to  hegm  with.  Tbare 
are  no  forks.  It  it  not  ereryonwwlio  is  blessed 
with  a  knife.  Tlie  spoons  are  rather  large 
for  a  d^cately  small  mouth,  and  they  (toe 
spoons)  are  of  wood.  So  arc  the  idates. 
^  it  the  beef.  Iliere  is  no  plum-porridge 
—that  is  a  luxury  which  is  to  come  after  ut, 
dHth  the  .  degeperate  days,  'fliere  are  no 
vegetables,  ^lete  it  not  a  large  qnandity 
of  the  celebrated  old  English  beef ;  end  at  for 
quality,  it  is  rather  coarser,  raiiitr  Icaaer, 
rather  smaller,  rather  tonglier,  than  raritiaa 
beef  in  1851' :  that  is  to  say,  it  it  tach  beef 
at  any  British  “  milky  niother”  at  degenerate 
days,  after  having  reared  the  latgMl  potsiUe  i 
family,  and  teen  lierself  a  milky  giwdmntbtr, 
would  scorn  to  produce.  There t  iMstard,  bwt 
Sever  isn’t  invented. 

But  there’s  plenty  to  eat  nrvcrtlialeas.  We 
have  our  choice  of  b.acon,  decr-flesli,  or 
leveret ;  the  bacon,  we  may  mention,  it  very 
strong.  Then  there  arc  pasties,  whether  of 
meat  or  dried  apples,  and  messes  of  oaten  and 
of  wlieaten  meal ;  and,  best  of  all,  tolerable 
ale  and  cakes  of  bread.  Best  of  all,  we  say, 
becanse  the  big  wooden  spoons  are  not  needed 
to  sip  the  ale,  and  the  br^  it  well  made  and  j 
may  M  broken  and  eaten  mill  the  fingers  and 
withont  beiug  natty.  Meaawdiile,  and  all  the 
while,  the  wooden  stools  art  very  uoeom- 
fortaUe. 

Tbit  it  the  dinner,  and  thus  we  eat  it,  in  the 
draughty  hall,  where  tlie  whistling  winds  add 
to  the  disoordt  of  the  fentt,  and  under  the  eye 
of  our  ulmonei',  the  lord  of  the  mauer.  Then 
we  make  merry.  W’e  sing— and  this  it  best 
of  all  —  good  stout  old  EagUsh  ballads. 
Heartily  we  slug  them,  for  there  it  heart  in 
them  —  heart,  truth,  simplicity,  and  always 
geutlmieM  and  plaintive  pity.  Wt  also  sing 
tome  exceeding  impndeut  toags,  at  which  tlic 
lady  of  the  manor  doesn’t  Idusli  a  bit,  nor 
htr  daHgliter,  nor  Cicely,  nor  Mar^ry,  nor 
Barbara ;  tliey  langh,  and  think  the  impudent 
■ongt  vciy.  go^  a^  very  droll  indeed.  Then 
the  ale  works — for  we  drink  prodigious  quan- 
titieu— and  straightwi^  fall  tu  hot  cooklet. 


We  have  also  dancing,  und  quarter-staff  play¬ 
ing,  and  several  other  diversions,  the  fun  of 
which  consists  in  hurting  somebody. 

Cartaiuly  wc  do  not  speak  thus  in  disparage- 
meat  of  the  observances  and  customs  peculiar 
tu  Christmas  ftstivals  three  hundred  years 
ago,  to  the  lilame  of  our  forefathers  who 
eiiyuyrd  them.  We  (h>  all  honour  to  the 
simple,  contented  Imurta  that  were  so  easily 
muue  happy,  or  rathar  that  made  happiness  so 
easily.  But  ^f  tlieeu  omtoma  aud  observ.mces 
were  not  discrcditiddr  to  owforefathers  (why 
not  foremothers  also?)  wre  euniiot  of  course 
eomeeivc  tliem  to  their  advmrtage,  or  that  we 
•re  so  wry  degenerate  lieeacm  we  arc  so  much 
more  coiuAivti^ — and  indepmident.  'Take  the 
best  of  thaae  “  halls”  whM  insincere  and 
thoughtless  vrriters  crack  so  much  about,  l»t 
tbe  tables  “  groan”  aa  they  are  universally  said 
to  have  done,  with  tlieir  ill-eooksd  and  indi¬ 
gestible  loads.  Let  there  bo  ever  so  much 
I  holly  and  mistletoo  upon  the  walls,  ever  so 
I  huge  a  yule-log  ou  the  hearth,  ever  so  homely 
ana  kind-hearted  a  squire  to  make  welcome, 
and  then  oompurc  it  with  one  of  our  own 
warm  sni^  Imum,  the  bright  coal  fires  leaping 
in  the  shining  gn^s,  the  rich  warm  curtains 
that  stmt  oat  the  i^ht,  the  cozy  scats,  the 
wholesome  ami.lmpwioaa  cheer,  the  wholesome 
checi  ftilimii,  mi  the-  laughter,  as  high,  as 
bright,  as  mucere  as  of  old,  and  responsive, 
not  to  coarsa-diTersions,  or  donhle  eMendrtt 
with  only  one  meaning  in  them,  but  wit,  and 
humour,  and  innocent  gaiety.  Then  for  the 
glowing  pictures  held  up  before  us,  of  the 
noble  squire  surrounded  by  his  tenantry, 
whom  lie  feeds  and  feasts,  is  it  not  a  much 
better  picture,  reader,  and  more  to  the  taste 
of  both  you  and  I,  who  very  possibly  arc 
descended  from  one  of  these  obliged  tenants, 
is  not  tlwt  liome  of  onr  orca  a  better  picture — 
its  cheer,  oars ;  its  light,  ours ;  its  comiort, 
ours ;  and  never  a  servile  soul  in  it  P  How 
iBueh  better  to  onr  eyes  the  humblest  cottage, 

I  with  its  fare  never  so  mde,  wliich  holds  an 
independent  feest,  liard  earned  and  therefore 
I  well  enjoyed,  than  the  lard’s  feast,  where  the 
lord  sits  iutrenehed  behind  the  salt,  and  tlie 
tenant  sits  apart  humbly  with  his  hat  between 
his  knees!  We  may  rely  upon  it  that  what¬ 
ever  smacks  of  the  feudal  system  lias  a  bad 
savonr  in  the  months  of  honest  men. 

The  spirit  of  Christm.as — tlwt  strange  spirit 
of  veneration,  of  humility,  of  kiiidnets,  of 
tboaghtfulness,  of  sadness  awl  glndneea— will 
live  and  flourish  in  England  as  lung  ai  there 
are  yonng  and  old  ia  it.  To  tlie  young  and 
to  tbe  old  it  is  ee^ially  dear,  lio  we  not 
I  reraeniher  how  in  boyhood  and  girlhood  tlie 
I  very  dawn  of  the  morning  hud  something 
I  calm,  and  quiet,  ami  sacre<l  id’out  it,  ne  if  the 
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whole  world  were  a  great  olmreli,  and  we  i 
just  entered  into  the  aisles.  We  entered  the 
aisles  as  we  went  softly  down  stairs,  and 
opened  the  door  and  looked  out.  There  was  ^ 
something  beautiful  and  awful  in  the  prospect  i 
as  we  looked  down  the  quiet  street  or  across  i 
the  scarce  quieter  fields,  white  with  the  snow  I 
and  glistening  with  the  rime — something  that 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  pudding  or 
tarts.  The  c«ucentrated  essence  of  a  year  of 
Sabbath  mornings  sunk  on  our  young  hearts 
like  wine  on  a  spongc-cake,  and  it  swelled  ; 
and  broke  away  in  wonder.  And  as  we  woke  ' 
in  our  warm  l^d  the  eve  hefote,  and  heard  ' 
cliildren  like  ourselves  strike  u|)  at  the  door  ' 
that  dear  old  carol,  which  seems  to  come  down  ' 
to  us  plaintive  with  the  piety  and  simplicity  of 
a  thonsand  years— 

God  rest  you,  merry  gentlemen, 
lad  nothing  you  dismay. 

For  Jesns  Christ  our  Saviour 
Was  bom  upon  this  day— 

how  hard  it  was  to  keep  from  a  sort  of  dismay ; 
for  was  it  not  the  voice  of  the  angels  singing 
to  the  shepherds  that  we  heard?  And  could 
we  not  sec  the  Star  shining  between  the  folds 
of  tlie  window-curtains,  and  even  the  angels 
themselves — iftlicy  were  not  little  whiteclouds  ? 
So  it  is  with  all  children,  and  so  with  cliildren 
Christmas  is  ever  Christmas. 

In  youth — that  is  to  say,  to  young  men  and  I 
young  women — tliis  “dim  religious l^ht”  fades  | 
away,  and  the  colour  of  the  Christmas  atmo-  | 
sphere  is  purely  coiiUnr  de  rote ;  and  though  it  : 
is  eouleur  de  Christmas  rose,  and,  from  fint  to  | 
last,  brighter  than  is  shed  over  any  other  festival,  i 
still  it  is  not  so  beautiful  as  it  has  been,  or  as  | 
in  age  it  will  be.  It  is  all  life,  and  love,  and  | 
light,  and  laughter ;  it  is  an  abandon  to  all  of  i 
these  i  it  is  miiing  all  these  up  together,  and  | 
Mting  tipsy  on  the  result:  and  a  very 
nelightful  sort  of  intoaication  too.  Long  may  ' 
it  last,  often  may  it  be  repeated,  many  a  year  ' 
may  it  jostle  upon  tliat  most  unimpressible 
period  of  our  eustenco,  " confirmed  middle 
age.”  Then  Christmas  lias  fewest  charms  \ 
(because  all  other  days  liave  most  anxieties),  and  i 
these  are  not  fairly  perceived  till  the  hours  bring  > 
us  to  the  point — that  is  to  say,  to  dinner.  But  . 
in  age  comes  back  the  Christinas  of  childhood —  I 
comes  back  with  its  wonders  all  resolved,  and 
the  dim  religious  light  dawning  clear  and  grey. 
We  take  out  tite  old  robes  of  awe  and  worship 
we  used  to  wear  in  childhood,  aud  wear  them 
again,  the  only  difference  being  that  we  know 
them  DOW  for  what  they  arc,  aud  why  and  how 
they  were  worn.  In  childhood  we  looked  down 
upon  the  valley  of  life  and  the  future,  and  up 
to  the  Star  tliat  was  to  guide  us  through  ;  aU 
then  was  vague  and  scarcely  wonderful,  the 


path  unmrtain  in  mist  and  cloud,  and  only 
dim  Christmas-tidcs  (those  we  did  reckon  on) 
rising  out  of  them  like  milestones  to  mark  the 
future  year-journeys.  In  manhood,  toiling 
down  in  the  valley,  we  saw  little  even  of  the 
]iath  we  trod  ;  and  so  anxious  and  obscure  was 
that,  we  had  not  too  much  inclination  to  pause 
and  m.ake  merry  at  the  ycarstones — not  so  much 
to  us  the  signs  of  labours  accomplished,  as  of 
greater  labours  yet  to  do.  Bnt  when  age 
comes,  we  begin  to  ascend  the  slopes  rn  the 
other  side  of  the  valley,  and,  resting  awhile, 
cast  our  eyes  back  upon  the  valley  aad  the 
opposite  shore.  Tlie  valley  is  again  dim,  with 
mists  and  clouds.  It  is  vague  with  promises 
unfulfilled,  efforts  abortive,  labours  in  vain 
and  after  vain  things  ;  hut,  level  with  us  now, 
the  heights  from  which  we  looked  down  upon  it 
in  childhood  grow  clear,  and  our  eyes  dwell 
upon  them  with  rest  and  satisfaction.  Old 
feelings  come  b.ack ;  old  enjoynsents  return ; 
and  strong- links  are*fuund  to  exist  between 
infancy  and  age  which  have  no  hold  upon  the 
days  lietwecn.  Christmas  is  again  what  it 
used  to  be.  Tliere  is  the  same  old  awe,  the 
same  Sabbath  sanctity,  the  same  sadness  in 
gladness,  the  same  affection  for  the  carols,  the 
s.ame  thoughts  about  the  shepherds  and  the 
star— but  more  earnest ;  for  now  we  hmk  down 
into  the  vaguer,  deeper  shades  of  another 
valley :  the  valley,  not  of  life,  but  of  death. 
No,  as  long  at  there  arc  children  and  aged  in 
this  land,  Christmas  will  ever  be  new,  and 
bring  new  thoughts,  and  teach  new  things. 

Again,  our  grumblers  lament  fur  us  the 
decline  of  Christmas  hospitality,  still  having 
their  eyes  upon  the  baronial  halls,  as  if  hospi¬ 
tality  were  much  eating  anddriuking.  But  we 
have  something  among  ns  with  a  nobler  name : 
Christmas  charity.  Charity  is  the  very  virtue 
of  Christmas.  One  of  the  first  precepts  of  our 
Saviour,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  great  Charity 
of  his  birth  had  its  remembrance  given  to 
Christian  men  in  a  larger  feeling  of  goodwill 
to  all  on  this  day.  And  true  it  is,  whatever  be 
the  causa,  no  gifts  are  so  precious,  either  to 
giver  or  receiver,  as  Christmas  gifts.  To  comfort 
the  poor  aod  naked,  the  sick  and  prisoners,  is 
always  a  daty :  at  Christmas  it  is  a  blessing. 
The  miracle  of  the  widow’s  cmise  is  not  ended 
yet ;  and  we  may  hold  it  for  certain  that  the 
fuel  we  heap  upon  the  stranger’s  hearth  shall 
nevertheless  bum  bright  upon  our  own;  the 
wine  that  brings  a  little  light  to  a  sick  man’s 
eyes  shall  run  along  the  veins  of  the  giver, 
with  life ;  the  beef  we  bestow  i^n  the  needy 
shall  fatten  on  our  oxen  or  grow  in  onrlarders ; 
and  the  handful  of  sweetmeats  even  which  makes 
some  poor  hunger-stunted,  carefhl-faced  child 
happy,  shall  lie  kinnd  to  moist  w  our  lips  in  the 
last  hours.  In  this  we  implicitly  believe ;  and 
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intreat  all  our  readen  to  believe  it  alio, 
any  rate,  one  trial  wiU  prove  the  fact, 
them  make  it. 

Meanwhile,  how  aings  Longfellow  ? 

1  bear  along  our  street 
Pass  the  minstrel  thrones ; 

Hark  I  they  play  so  sweet, 

On  their  hautboys,  Christmas  songs ! 
Let  us  by  the  fire 
Ever  hither 

Sing  them  till  the  night  expire! 

In  December  ring 
Every  day  the  chimes ; 

Loud  the  gleemcn  sing 
In  the  streets  their  merry  rhymes. 

Let  us  by  the  fire 
Ever  higher 

Sing  them  till  the  night  expire! 

Shepherds  at  the  grange, 

Where  the  Babe  was  bom. 

Sang,  with  many  a  change, 
Christmas  carols  until  mom. 

Let  us  by  the  fire 
Ever  higher 

Sing  them  till  the  night  expire ! 

These  good  people  sang 
Songs  devout  and  sweet ; 

While  the  rafters  rang. 

There  they  stood  with  fbeexing  feet. 
Let  us  by  the  fire 
Ever  hiaher 

Sing  them  till  the  night  expire  I 

Who  by  the  fireside  stands 
Stamps  his  feet  and  sings ; 

But  he  who  blovis  his  hands 
Not  to  gay  a  carol  brings. 

Let  us  by  the  fire 
Ever  higher 

Sing  them  tUitbe  night  expire! 
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WM  living,  tile  beat  her  leverely,  for  the  would 
not  let  the  child  have  the  berriet,  but  wanted 
to  eat  them  all  hertelf.  At  latt  the  became 
to  bad  to  the  child  that  the  would  not  let  her 
go  into  the  garden  at  all,  and  when  the  went 
there  hertelf  the  fattened  the  child  up  in  a 
dark  room.  Then  the  child  would  break  into 
loud  lamentations  and  weep,  for  the  was  afraid 
in  the  darkness.  “O  mother  in  heaven!” 
the  said  once,  when  the  was  shut  up  there, 
”  oh,  come  and  take  me  away.”  Then  a  bright 
light  came  into  the  dark  chamber,  and  the 
mother  in  white  robes,  beautiful  and  loving, 

C‘:  at  she  had  been  in  life,  only  much  more 
utiful,took  the  child  on  her  knee  and  kissed 
her  and  caressed  her,  and  told  her  stories  just 
at  she  had  used  to  do.  But.  now  they  were 
stories  of  heaven,  about  the  eternal  gardens  of 
Paradise,  where  imp^-rishable  flowers  bloom 
and  flourish,  where  heavenly  sweet  fruits  ripen, 
where  the  angel-children  play  joyous  plays  and 
dance  the  celestial  dances,  and  sing  tlieir 
hvmnt  before  the  throne  of  Qod  our  Father, 
'rile  child  was  happy  to  hear  this,  and  became 
still  and  quiet,  and  finally  went  to  sleep. 

At  evening  the  child  told  her  father  how  her 
mother  in  heaven  had  been  to  see  her,  and 
what  the  had  said  to  her.  At  this  the  father 
was  thoughtful ;  and  though  he  told  the  child 
that  it  was  only  a  dream,  it  made  him  heavy- 
hearted,  fur  he  had  loved  his  first  wife  much 
more  than  the  second,  and  knew  that  the  latter 
was  not  a  good  mother  to  his  child.  But  as 
he  did  not  know  how  bad  she  was,  he  was 
silent  and  said  nothing  about  it.  After  that, 
whenever  the  child  was  shut  up  in  the  dark 
chamber,  she  was  calm  and  quiet,  fur  the  did 
not  stay  long  alone  in  the  darkness.  Her 
mother  in  heaven  came  to  tee  her  with  a  soft, 
clear  light,  and  comforted  her  and  told  her 
about  Heaven  and  the  an^ls.  Then  the  child 

f;rew  more  and  more  full  of  longings  fur  the 
leavenly  delights,  and  begged^cr  mother  at 
every  visit  to  take  her  with  her ;  but  the  mother 
always  said  it  was  not  time  yet,  and  she  must 
wait.  And  as  the  child  grew  paler  and  more 
silent,  and  often  looked  out  of  the  aindow  to¬ 
wards  heaven  with  folded  hands,  the  bad 
woman  was  more  unkind  and  hard  to  her,  and 
fastened  her  np  ottener  in  the  dark  chamber. 
Once  when  she  had  shut  her  up  there,  and 
went  to  bring  her  out  a^in  from  the  darkness, 
thechild  looked  much  paler  than  usual,  and  when 
the  called  her  did  not  stir.  Then  she  saw 
that  she  was  dead.  The  mother  in  heaven 
had  been  with  her  and  rocked  her  to  sleep,  and 
promised  her  that  she  should  wake  up  in  hea¬ 
ven.  And  there  the  child  has  a  robe  of  light 
like  the  angel-childreu  with  «hom  she  plays 
in  the  gardens  of  Ood,  and  they  teach  her  to 
ting  heavenly  hymns. 
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Hortemsi  Eugenie  de  Beluhaknais  was 
the  daughter  of  the  great  Napoleon’s  Josephine, 
^  her  first  husband,  Alexander  Viscount  de 
Heauharnais.  Hortense  was  bom  in  Paris, 
April  10th,  1783  ;  and  was  still  of  a  tender  age 
when  those  distressing  calamities  which  we 
have  elsewhere  related  occurred,  and  finally 
deprived  the  family  of  its  protector  in  the 
death  of  Viscount  de  Beauharnais  by  the 
guillotine.* 

When  Hortense  was  three  years  of  age  she 
was  taken  by  her  mother  to  Martiniq  le ;  her 
brother  Eugene  being  left  in  France  with  his 
father.  In  her  new  nome  Hortense  acquired 
the  captivating  grace  of  the  Creoles.  A 
French  writer  remarks  that  “  her  infancy 
resembled  that  of  the  interesting  Virginia, 
so  well  described  by  St.  Pierre  in  the  episode 
to  the  *  Etudes  de  la  Nature.’  Compassionate 
and  tender-hearted  as  Virginia  herself,  she  was 
deeply  shocked  by  the  miseries  of  the  labouring 
doss,  which,  in  her  childish  charity,  she  en¬ 
deavoured  to  alleviate.” 

The  effects  of  the  French  Revolution  were 
early  felt  in  the  colonies,  and  the  tremendous 
explosion  of  St.  Domingo  reverberated  through 
the  world.  The  existence  of  Hortense  and  her 
mother  was  frequently  menaced  by  fire  and  the 
sword — for  the  negroes  directed  their  enmity 
against  the  entire  white  race.  But  humanity, 
mildness,  and  benevolence  were  already  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  name  of  Josephine,  inspiring 
everywhere  affection  and  respect.  The  simple 
annunciation,  *'  I  am  Madame  de  Beauharnais 
— this  is  my  daughter,”  was  sufficient  to  disarm 
the  violence  of  the  assassins;  and  she  was 
fortunately  enabled  to  find  an  opportunity  of 
embarking  for  France,  where,  after  a  voyage  of 
great  privation,  she  arrived  with  her  daughter 
in  safety.  Evils  of  still  greater  magnitude 
awaited  her  return,  and  made  a  deep  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  mind  of  Hortense. 

Beauharnais  was  condemned  to  death. 
During  the  imprisonment  of  the  parents  the 
unfortunate  children  remained  in  Paris,  with 
no  other  protection  than  that  of  an  old  nurse. 
The  cares  of  education  could  be  little  attended 
to  when  even  the  means  of  existence  were  of 
difficult  attainment.  The  earnings  from  the 
labours  of  the  nurse  were  soon  found  in¬ 
sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  three  persons  ; 
but  Hortense,  though  still  very  young,  evinced 
that  energy  of  character  which  in  after-life 
was  so  useful  in  enabling  her  to  support  ad¬ 
versity.  She  and  her  brother  determined  to 
labour  for  their  commou  livelihood;  Eugene 
hired  himself  as  assistant  to  a  joiner. 


*  See  the  memoir  of  Josephine  in  Vol.  IL 
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(JMsily  oould  liMtow  on  his  brothers  the 
menerclurs  raised*  by  his  military  frenius,  and 
coMolidaU'd  by  his  pulitioal  talents.  The 
brows  of  Hurtense  seetped  destined  for  a 
diadem;  Napoleon  willed  it,  and  in  18UC 
Louis  becitme  King  of  Holland. 

Louis  and  his  Queen  arrived  in  their  new  . 
dominions  the  18th  of  June,  1806.  They  took  j 
up  their  residence  at  the  Maison  de  liois,  a  I 
country-seat  about  a  league  from  the  H.ogue,  ' 
where  they  received  tlie  various  eongratulatoiy 
deputations.  Their  public  entry  into  the  ; 
eapitul  was  delaved  for  five  days.  Louis  ww  : 
well  known  in  itollaud  from  his  Comer  visits; 
and  tlie  curiosity  of  the  Dutch  was  therefore  j 
chiefly  directed  towards  the  Queen,  whom  they  ! 
now  beheld  for  the  first  time.  During  her 
residence  at  the  Hague,  that  hitherto  sedate  | 
metropolis  was  changed  to  gaiety  and  a  con-  ] 
stant  succession  of  halls  and  entertainments.  ' 
The  dancing  of  Ilortcnse  was  perfection;  and 
she  promoted  social  amusements  with  that  con¬ 
descension  which  produces  regard,  w  ithout  dc- 
rontiug  from  superior  rank.  j 

Louis,  like  a  conscientious  man,  was  inclined  I 
to  favour  his  new  subjects  and  their  interests ; 
hut  his  wife  was  an  enthusiast  for  France  and  ! 
-Vapolcon.  She  expected  that  his  brother  (.and  | 
her  husband)  should  act  merely  as  his  lieutenant  ! 
in  the  country  where  he  had  placed  him  on  a 
throne.  After  the  death  of  her  eldest  son, 
Hortensc  was  advised  to  travel ;  she  did  so, 
and  ultimately  returned  to  Paris,  and  while  | 
there  her  third  son  (Louis  Napoleon)  was  i 
Iwrn.  In  1809  Louis  and  Napoleon  differed 
on  Dutch  politics;  and  Hortensc,  at  the  I 
rciiuest  of  the  Emperor,  repaired  to  Holland  ' 
to  watch  her  husband,  and  persuade  him,  if 
jKMsible,  to  adhere  to  the  interests  of  Fdiugc. 
Louis,  however,  asserted  his  independence,  and 
linally  abdicated,  and  Holland  was  oniMac^  to 
France.  Louis  repaired  to  Austria,  and  his 
wife  returned  to  Paris,  where  she  had  a  pwkee 
and  household  suited  to  her  rank,  still  retaining, 
by  courtesy,  the  title  of  “  Queen  of  Holland.” 

The  divorce  of  her  mother  from  the  Emperor 
siccurred  previous  to  the  abdication  of  her 
husband.  She  was  in  Paris  when  the  divorce 
took  place,  and  was  selected  to  prepare  her 
mother  for  the  calamity.  But,  devoted  ns  she 
was  to  Napoleon,  her  feelings  prevented  her 
complete  co-operation  ;  and  a  few  distant  allu-  | 
siois  and  etjuivocal  expressions  fulfilled  the  I 
strict  commands  imposed  on  her  by  the  Em-  | 
peror.  | 

Josephine  was,  of  course,  the  only  true  link  ■ 
between  Napoleon  and  her  children  ;  after  the  ■ 
divorce,  their  natural  relation  towards  him  was  | 
inferior  to  that  of  collateral  relatives.  Hor-  ' 
tense  and  Eugene  wished  to  resign  their  j 
already  half-lost  grandeur,  and  to  become  the  ' 


companioM  oC  ^  their  mother  in  retireiwnt. 
Josephine  reminded  them  of  tlieir  obligations 
to  Napoleon,  and  commanded  their  obedience 
to  the  vrill  of  him  who  had  been  to  thm  a 
father  as  well  as  sovereign.  They  therefore 
left  their  weeping  mother  soon  to  mingle  in 
the  pomp  of  a  second  marriage  with  the 
Emperor;  to  sec  a  stranger,  Maria  Louisa, 
seated  on  the  throne  of  Josephine. 

ilortcnse  was  one  of  the  four  Queens  who 
bore  the  imperial  train  of  Maria  liouisa  as  she 
approached  the  nu]>tinl  altar.  She  wept  bit- 
tenv  as  she  followed  the  bride ;  and  when  the 
fatal  “TTos”  was  pronounced,  she  uttered  a  loud 
cry  and  beeaiue  insensible.  When  this  tribute 
to  natsne  and  her  sex  hail  been  thus  paid,  she 
recovered  all  her  strength  of  character. 

The  Oonnt  de  la  Garde,  an  intimate  friend 
of  Hortesise,  says  that  Louis  entertained  a 
sincere  fricndslyp  for  Josephine,  and  was 
deeply  grieved  at  the  divorce,  yet  he  was  very 
near  following  tlie  examjilc  of  Napoleon.  He 
wished  to  add  the  sanction  of  the  law  to  the 
separation  between  himself  and  his  cpieen. 
While  both  were  absent  from  Holland,  on  a 
long  visit  to  Paris,  he  hud  never  seen  the 
Queen  except  on  public  occasions.  On  his 
arrival  from  Holland  he  had  repaired  to  the 
residence  of  Madame  Letitia  instead  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  his  own  palace,  which  was  occupied 
by  Ilortcnse.  After  all  this  coldness  he  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  for  her  return  to  Holland, 
and  she  couetivvd  it  was  .her  duty  to  comply. 
Her  hasbsuid  was  unfottanate,  and  her  popu¬ 
larity  might  be  lasefol  in  preserving  the 
allegiaaee  of  his  attfajMts.  But,  after  a  short 
cxperieaoe,  Hortowae  beeame  convinced  that 
her  presMoe  ecstkl  be  more  useful  to  her 
mother  than  to  her  husband,  and,  pleading 
ill-health,  she  retarned  to  Fmace. 

When  thw  reverses  of  Napoleon  took  )dace, 
in  1811,  Hortenae  vras  with  her  mother  at 
Nnvrtrre.  After  visiting  Maria  Louisa  at 
Romhouillet,  and  seeing  her  depart  for  Vienna, 
Hortense  joined  her  mother  at  ilaim.aison, 
where  she  received  the  visits  of  Alexander  and 
of  the  allied  monarchs.  At  the  reiiuest  of  those 
sovereigns,  Louis  XVIII.  erected  .St.  Leu  into 
a  ducliy  for  her  advantage,  with  the  right  of 
inheritance  vested  in  her  children. 

When  Napoleon  abdicated  at  Fontainbleau, 
Hortense  remained  with  her  mother  at  Mal- 
maison,  and  saw  licr  breathe  her  last.  Feel¬ 
ing  under  obligation  to  Lonis  XV  HI.,  she 
paid  her  reroeets  to  him,  on  leaving  off  he* 
mourning.  This  visit  gave  dissatisfaction  to 
the  friends  of  Napoleon.  Meantime,  her 
husband  sued  in  the  French  courts  to  have 
his  two  sons  restored  to  him,  and  the  affair 
w.as  pending,  when  the  retnm  of  Napoleon 
pot  a  stop  to  the  proceedings.  She  now 
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and  Uortenae  was  placed  with  a  maotua- 
maker.  Her  patience  under  every  priva¬ 
tion  showed  how  deeply-rooted  were  those 
principles  of  perseverance  and  resignation 
which  had  been  inculcated  by  her  mother. 

The  liberation  of  Josephine  was  the  means 
of  restoring  her  daughter  to  comfort  and  to 
her  studies ;  and  she  was  plaeed  at  the  school 
of  the  celebrated  Madame  Camran.  Among 
the  companions  of  llortcnae  at  Madame  Cam- 

gan’s  were  her  cousins,  Stephanie,  afterwards 
irand  Duchess  of  Baden ;  Kmilie  Beauhamais, 
afterwards  renowned  as  Madame  liavalctte ; 
and  the  future  Queen  of  Naples.  Under  the 
tuition  of  Madam  C.vmpan,  llortense,  besides 
acquiring  the  general  branches  of  education, 
excelled  in  alt  polite  accomplishments,  and  the 
success  of  her  dihui  in  society  fully  justided 
the  truth  of  the  favourite  maxim  of  her  in¬ 
structress,  that  “  Talents  were  the  ornaments 
of  the  rich,  and  the  wealth  of  the  poor.” 

After  the  marriage  of  her  motlier  with  Na¬ 
poleon,  and  during  his  campaigns  in  Italy  and 
Egjpt,  llortense  continued  at  school.  On  the 
return  of  Naimlcon  and  Eugene  from  Egypt 
the  Cimily  was  re-united — the  First  Consul 
residing  at  the  Tuilerics  after  1800.  Here  the 
mild  graces  of  llortense  appeared  to  great  ad¬ 
vantage,  contrasted  with  tlie  glittering  dis|day 
of  a  new  court,  bristliug  with  military  splendour. 
She  w  as  courted  by  the  richest  and  noblest  of 
France,  and  had  now  scope  for  the  indulgence 
of  those  pleasing  anticipations  of  a  future 
which  so  rarely  are  realised.  Among  the  fre¬ 
quenters  of  the  drawing-rooms  who  sought  her 
favour  was  M.  dc  Panlo,  a  Royalist,  of  polished 
manners,  and  his  addresses  were  not  nnaceept- 
able  to  Josephine  and  her  daughter.  But  he 
was  not  to  the  taste  of  the  Firrt  Consul,  who 
sent  liim  forthwith  to  Languedoc,  llortense 
never  saw  I’aulo  again. 

Napoleon  had  other  views  regarding  her. 
He  looked  upon  Louis,  whom  he  had  brought 
up,  rather  in  the  light  of  a  son  than  a  brother ; 
and  Josc]ihine,  for  various  rca.sons,  was  not 
uuanxious  to  unite  him  to  her  daughter.  Louis 
and  llortense,  therefore,  were  induced  to 
overcome  their  mutual  reluctance;  and  were 
married  in  the  month  of  January,  1803.  Their 
union  was  never  happy.  The  character  of 
Louis  was  the  reverse  of  that  of  Hortense. 
Tlie  newly-married  couple  treated  their  marriage 
as  compulsory,  and  their  little  asperities  were 
in  eonstant  collision.  Lonis  bad  some  romance 
in  his  disposition ;  but  it  was  that  kind  of 
romance  wbiob  leads  its  possessor  rather  to 
write  a  book  than  to  enact  the  hero.  He  was 
enthusiastically  devoted  to  visions  of  peace, 
and  yet  fate  had  condemned  him  to  be  a 
soldier.  He  hated  ceremony,  and  yet  his  life 
was  spent  in  a  court,  and  his  motions  were  a 


perpetual  pageout.  Preferring  retirement  and 
speeulttive  reflection,  he  was  harried  along  by 
the  whirlwind  of  his  brother’s  genius. 

llortense,  on  the  contrary,  was  nmintious 
and  proud.  She  possessed  a  quick  and  decided 
temper,  n  strong  intellect,  and  her  chief 
desire  wss  that  the  renown  of  her  husband 
should  elevate  and  gratify  her  pride. 

The  gloom  of  the  newly-married  pair  was 
soon  publicly  observed ;  and  if  Hortense  ever 
expenenced  matrimonial  felicity,  it  must  liave 
been  after  she  became  a  mother.  An  union 
blessed  with  children  seems  sanctioned  by  Pro¬ 
vidence.  Hortense  had  three  sons;  and  ma¬ 
ternal  tenderness  was  aroused,  and  the  pride  of 
a  princess  gratified,  in  their  birth. 

At  this  most  brilliant  period  of  Hortense’s 
life  appeared  that  fim:  collection  of  musical 
romance)  which  has  ranked  her  among  the 
most  tasteful  of  lyrical  composers.  The  saloons 
of  Paris,  the  solitude  of  exile,  the  most  remote 
countries,  have  all  acknowledged  the  charm  of 
these  delightful  melodies.  ()ne  of  them  at 
least  is  familiar  to  the  world,  as  the  song  of 
the  French  armies,  “  Partant  pour  la  Syrie.” 

The  Duehess  d’Alhrantes  thus  describes 
Hortense  previous  to  her  marriage.  ”  llortense 
dc  Beanhamnis  was  at  this  time  seventeen 
years  old.  She  was  fresh  as  a  rose ;  and 
though  her  fair  complexion  was  not  relieved 
by  much  colour,  she  had  enough  to  produce 
that  freshness  and  bloom  which  was  her  chief 
l)eautv.  A  profusion  of  light  hair  played  in 
silky  ioeks  round  her  soft  and  penetrating  bine 
eyes.  Tlie  delicate  roundness  of  her  slender 
figure  was  set  off  by  the  elegant  carriage  of  her 
head ;  her  feet  were  small  and  pretty,  her 
hands  very  white,  with  pink  and  well-rounded 
nails.  But  what  formed  the  chief  attraction  of 
Hortense  was  the  grace  and  suavity  of  her 
manners.  She  was  gay,  gentle,  and  amiable  ; 
she  had  vrit,  wjiieh.  without  the  smallest  ill- 
temper,  had  just  malice  enough  to  be  amusing. 
A  polished  education  had  improved  her  natural 
talents ;  she  drew  excellently,  sang  har¬ 
moniously,  and  performed  admirably  in  comedy. 
Her  brother  loved  her  tenderly ;  the  First 
Consul  looked  upon  her  ns  his  child ;  and  it  is 
only  in  a  country  fertile  in  the  inventions  of 
scandal  that  so  foolish  an  accusation  could 
have  been  imagined,  as  that  any  feeling  less 
pure’  than  paternal  affection  actuated  his 
conduct  towards  her.” 

In  the  early  days  of  her  matrimonial  life 
there  were  eircnmstances  which  made  her 
cheerful  in  the  midst  of  discontent  and  un¬ 
happiness.  Everything  around  her  appeared 
to  reflect  glory,  renown,  and  happiness. 
Josephine  was  seated  on  the  first  throne  in  the 
world  ;  Eugene,  her  brother,  reigned  as  a  Vice¬ 
roy  at  Milan ;  while  the  head  of  this  exalted 
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THE  BETROTHED. 


BY  ALICE  CAREY. 


I  UAVE  acted  as  they  bid  me. 

He  said  that  he  was  blessed. 

And  the  sweet  seal  of  betrothal 
On  my  forehead  has  been  pressed 
But  my  heart  gave  back  no  echo 
To  the  raptnre  of  his  bliss. 

And  the  hand  he  clasped  so  fondly 
Was  less  tremulous  than  his. 


He  called  me  the  fair  lady 
Of  a  castle  o’er  the  seas. 

And  I  thought  about  a  coUage 
Nestled  down  among  the  trees ; 
And  when  my  cheek  beneath  his  lip 
Blushed  not  nor  turned  aside, 

I  thought  how  once  a  lighter  kiss 
Had  left  it  crimson-dyed. 

What  care  I  for  the  breathing 
Of  wind-haips  among  the  vines  t 
1  better  love  toe  swinging 
Of  the  sleepy  mountain  pinrs. 
And  to  track  the  timid  rabbit 
In  the  snow  shower  as  Ilia t, 
Than  to  ride  his  coal-black  hunter. 
With  the  hawk  upon  my  wrist. 


They  praise  his  lordly  beauty. 

And  1  know  that  he  is  fair— 

Oh,  1  always  loved  the  colour 
Of  his  sunny  ryes  and  hair ; 

And  though  my  bosom  may  have  held 
A  Impp'.cr  hesit  than  now, 

I  have  told  him  that  I  love  liin<, 

And  I  cannot  break  the  vow. 


UM 
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HORTENSE,  MOTHER  OF  NAPOLEON  HI. 


rcMiMed  her  attendance  at  the  Toileriet,  and 
did  the  honoan  of  Napoleon’s  court.  She  was 
one  of  Uie  llrst  to  welmme  his  return  to  Paris. 

After  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  she  attended 
Napoleon  in  his  retirement  Malmaison, 


until  he  left  it  to  embark.  She  then  set  out 
for  Switierland,  and  retired  to  the  town  of 
Constance.  A^rwards,  in  1817,  she  pur¬ 
chased  tiie  estate  of  Arenemberg,  in  the 
canton  of  Thurgau,  where  she  used  afterwards 


to  mnd  the  summers,  and  to  pass  the  winters 
at  Rome  with  her  sister-in-law  Pauline.  Her 
eldest  son,  Napoleon,  married  his  cousin, 
Joseph  Bonaparte’s  second  daughter.  In 
1831,  both  her  sons,  without  her  approval, 
uined  the  insurrectionary  movement  in  the 
Papal  States.  The  eldest  fell  sick  during  that 
short  campaign,  and  died  at  Pesaro.  With 


her  only  surviving  son,  Louis  Napoleon,  the 
anxious  mother,  after  some  narrow  escapes, 
returned  to  Arenemberg,  in  Switzerland,  and 
she  continued  to  reside  there  until  her  death, 
which  took  place  October  3rd,  1837.  Her 
remains  were  taken  to  France,  and  buried  in 
the  church  of  Rnel,  near  Paris,  by  the  side  of 
her  mother’s. 


DAISY  VERB. 
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teaching  one  who,  if  she  were  industrious  one 
week  in  a  quarter,  thouglit  it  enougli,  and 
whose  advancement  was  imperceptibly  small, 
was  a  marvel ! 

But  tliree  years  had  passed,  and  still  there 
he  was,  weekly,  hy  her  side  at  the  piano ;  not  | 
only  patiently  enduring  all,  hut  seeming  to  take 
absolute  pleasure  in  the  time  tlius  spent. 

Daisy  was  a  favourite  with  Mr.  Hayward : 
site  knew  she  was ;  she  could  not  have  said  | 
lune,  hut  the  did  know  it.  And  she  also  | 
reckoned  of  her  music  lesson  as  a  pleasant  : 
thing  to  look  forward  to,  lieeause  she  would 
spend  an  hour  with  him.  She  liked  him,  { 
althougli  he  nvu  the  only  person  she  ever  ; 
felt  afraid  of,  or  hesitated  to  laugh  at  to  his 
fare. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  very  fear,  this  mastery 
that  he  had  obtained  over  her  waywardness, 
that  was  the  secret  of  her  liking  fur  the  grave, 
determined  man,  so  opposite  to  herself.  And 
it  miglit  be  the  submissivencss  of  the  saucy 
maiden  to  his  will,  varied  hy  the  occnsionid 
dash  of  her  native  self,  that  was  the  secret  of 
his  loaning  to  her.  Saucy  enough  she  was 
sometimes ;  chattering  and  laughing,  as  if  de¬ 
termined  to  set  his  authority  at  defiance.  But 

i'ust  as  she  began  to  think  she  had  succeeded, 
le  would  quietly  draw  the  checkstring. 

“  Miss  Vere,  you  are  inattentive.  Please  to 
proceed  with  your  lesson.” 

Oh,  no !  I  don’t  mean  to  be  so  Minerva-like 
in  my  gravity  to-day,”  would  be  the  reply,  with 
a  deaerate  attempt  at  freedom. 

“  I  really  am  not  pleased  with  you.  Miss 
Vere” — and  the  tone  and  manner  would  be 
such  as  to  subdue  her  at  once  ;  and  then,  with 
a  humble  look,  she  would  say  half  coaxingly, 
half  penitently — 

“Oh,  pray  forgive  me!  I  am  very  sorry. 
Are  you  angry  P” 

lluw  could  he  be  P  So,  with  a  little  shake 
of  the'linnd  held  pleadingly  towards  him,  he 
would  say — 

“  No,  no — not  an^,  Daisy ,”  and  the  lesson 
would  proceed  stenduy  enough  ;  and  at  its  close, 
with  a  “  Qood-bye,  Mr.  llayward  I”  “  Good¬ 
bye,  Dajsy !”  they  would  separate  for  another 
week ;  she  often  sighing  during  tlie  time,  “  Oh, 
I  do  like  my  music  lessons  I”  and  often  wonder¬ 
ing  if  she  offended  him  last  week,  and  if  he 
thinks  her  vtry  unruly,  and  if  he  dishkes  her 
for  it.  But  no— she  can  see  he  does  not  d'ulike 
her  i  and  she  wonders  why  site  likes  her  lesson, 
when  he  is  so  stem  and  grave. 

And  he  goes  to  his  bachelor  house  ;  and 
although  his  housekeeper  has  made  his  fire 
bright,  and  kept  his  room  in  as  perfect  order  as 
a  tsKhelor’s  room  eon  be  kept — and  although 
his  soft  arm-chair  almost  buries  him  in  its 
luxurious  recesses — and  although  his  caudles 


throw  their  liglA  upon  the  pages  of  authors 
who  might  woo  a  sick  man  to  forget  his  pains, 
all  is  useless. 

The_  room  looks  empty  and  desolate ;  the 
chair  is  uncomfortable  ;  books  are  uninterest¬ 
ing.  He  opens  the  piano. 

Ah  1  that  will  do.  In  music  he  will  speak  to 
the  spirit  within  him,  which,  as  yet,  his  outwa^ 
senses  bqt  dimly  perceive;  and  he  plays  fur 
minutes,  hours.  Sometimes  the  sounds  are 
passionate  and  wild;  sometimes  low,  soft,  in¬ 
treating;  sometimes  plaintive,  lamenting;  but 
his  fingers  move  always  dreamily,  as  if  eon- 
versing  with  an  unseen  spirit.  And  the  e.-indles 
become  dim,  and  the  bright  fire  bums  low ;  bnt 
he  sees  them  not.  His  head  is  bent,  and  his 
eyes  closed. 

Now  a  smile  plays  over  his  face ;  but  it  dies 
away.  Lower,  more  plaintive,  becomes  the 
music— deeper  the  shadow  on  his  face.  Slowly, 
slowly  one  sod  note  follows  another — lower, 
lower  bends  his  head.  The  sounds  cease — his 
head  rests  upon  tlie  iustrument. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  it  rises.  The  fire  is 
gone;  the  candles  leap  up  with  a  convulsive 
spasm,  as  if  refusing  to  die.  The  flame  glitters 
upon  big  tear-drops  which  stand  upon  the  ivory 
keys,  and  then  it  falls  exhausted ;  and  all  is 
darkness  around  and  within  him. 

Daisy’s  lesson  was  over,  and  she  and  her 
“  master  ”  were  standing  by  the  fire.  She  was 
in  a  most  incorrigible  humour  timt  day ;  and,  in 
%pite  of  his  cold  and  somewhat  severe  manner 
of  receiving  her  raillery,  begun  laughing  even 
I  at  his  pavity. 

“  I  do  think,  Miss  Vere,  that  you  have  not 
I  chosen  a  subject  for  raillery  with  your  usual 
good  taste,”  he  said  coldly. 

“  I’erliaps  the  '  subject  ’  is  rather  crabbed ; 

'  but  you  know,  master  mine,  acids  ore  rerjuisite 
I  ingredients  in  effervescents.” 

“  Nevertheless,  I  am  not  yet  accustomed  to 
receiving  disrespect  from  my  pupils.  Good 
morning.  Miss  Vere;”  and,  with  a  distant 
movement  of  the  head,  he  left  the  room. 

I  Daisy  had  offended  him.  lluw  wretched 
I  she  was  all  that  day  and  all  that  week  !  And 
I  then  she  questioned  herself  eohy  she  cared  ;  she 
had  vexed  many  before  now,  and  thought  no¬ 
thing  of  it.  She  said  she  would  think  no  more 
of  it  this  time ;  but  she  did.  And  she  sat 
down  to  the  piano,  and  played  so  earnestly  for 
hours  that  W  aunt  was  delighted.  Bnt  she 
never  saw  a  note,  except  mechanically ;  for 
strange  perplexing  thoughts  racked  her  mind 
I  and  bsw  ildered  her  brain.  Only  one  distinct 
!  fonn  was  there — the  image  of  her  “master,” 
cold,  and  angry,  and  turning  from  her;  and 
I  her  heart  was  like  lead  in  Imr  bosom— it  lay  so 
I  heavy. 
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Fain  would  I  leave  the  grandeur 
Of  the  oaken-ahadow^  lawns. 

And  the  dimly-stretching  forest, 
Where  the  red  roe  le^^  her  fawns. 
To  gather  the  blue  thistle 

And  the  fennel's  yellow  bloom, 
Where  frowning  turrets  cumber  not 
The  path  with  gorgeous  gloom. 

Let  them  wreathe  the  bridal  roses  > 
With  my  tresses  as  they  may— 
There  are  phantoms  in  my  bosom 
That  I  cannot  keep  away ; 

To  my  heart,  as  to  a  banquet. 

They  are  crowding  pale  and  dread. 
But  I  told  him  that  1  loved  him. 

And  it  cannot  be  unsaid. 


DAISY  VERE. 

BT  VARGaBXTTA. 

A  STRANGE,  wild,  laughter-loving,  wiliiil 
girl  was  Daisy  Vere ;  full  of  mirth  and  mis¬ 
chief  :  you  could  see  it  in  her  sparkling  black 
eyes,  even  when,  by  chance,  she  was  not  busy 
seeking  in  herself  and  those  around  her 
subjects  for  good-natured  merriment ;  irreso¬ 
lute,  notwithstanding  her  wilfnlness,  you  could 
read  it  in  the  formation  of  her  mouth.  Many 
said  she  added  to  her  undoubted  carelessness, 
if  not  a  cold,  at  least  not  an  affectionate,  dis¬ 
position.  Perhaps  it  was  so.  At  any  rate, 
love  and  lovers,  whenever  idluded  to  by  her 
young  companions,  never  failed  to  provoke  lier 
mirth ;  while  she  burlesqued  the  raptures  and 
tender  agonies  of  fictitious  Colins  and  Celias, 
and,  to  the  horror  of  every  young  lady  in  her 
teens,  travestied  all  the  love-sick  strains  she 
heard,  from  “We  met,”  and  “Oh,  no;  we 
never  mention  him,”  down  to  “  The  memory 
of  thee,”  and  other  recently-published  ditties. 

To  be  sure,  Daisy  was  nof  in  her  teens.  She 
made  no  secret  of  having  passed  her  twenty- 
third  birthday ;  and  no  one  had  ever  heard  of 
her  having  had  even  a  ieoir,  much  less  an 
offer.  So  it  might  be  anticipatory  old  muidish 
spleen. 

Daisy  Vere  had  neither  father  nor  mother ; 
indeed,  no  nearer  relative  tliaii  an  annt,  with 
whom  she  had  lived  for  the  last  three  yews— 
which  was  since  her  father’s  death,  lier 
mother  she  lost  when  an  infant;  and  her 
father,  absorl)ed  in  business,  and  harassed  by 
embariassments,  had  left  her  to  the  oare  of 
Rurses  aad  teaohen,  who  suffered  her  to  have 
her  own  way  in  most  thin^  rather  tliau  eon- 
tend  with  her  wilfnlness.  The  effect  was  that 
when,  as  her  aunt's  ward,  she  came  to  reside 
with  her,  Mrs.  Vote  pronouaced  her  education 
to  have  been  shaaMfully  neglected. 

She  declared  it  “  incomprehensible  to  her, 


how  her  brother-in-law,  a  Liverpool  merchant, 
could  possibly  have  brought  up  his  daughter 
so  ill ;  and  it  was  so  dreadfully  disadvantageous 
now  that  his  unfortunate  speculations  had  left 
her  so  poor.  Young  men  now-a-days  ¥xmld 
have  aceompluhed  women,  where  there  was 
not  fortune  to  balance  the  absence  of  ac¬ 
complishments.” 

IMsy  felt  indignant  at  her  aunt’s  lamenta¬ 
tions,  because  she  was  eonscious  that  in 
ever^hing  deserving  the  name  of  mental 
culture  she  was  as  much  before  the  majority 
of  young  ladies  as  she  was  behind  them  in 
those  accomplishments  which  usually  engross 
their  time  and  attention.  So  she  vented  her 
anger  in  a  hundred  lines  of  mock  heroics 
upon  her  own  ignorance,  and  then  obediently 
resigned  herself  into  the  hands  of  the  teachers 
her  aunt  provided,  with  as  much  rareless 
indifference  as  if  she  had  been  still  in  short 
frocks ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional 
saucy  hiugli  or  word,  she  was  a  very  good 
little  girl  indeed. 

But  the  only  study  the  progress  of  which  we 
intend  to  relate  is  her  music.  Mrs.  Vere  had 
chosen  for  her  teacher  Mr.  Hayward,  a  gentle¬ 
man  deemed  particularly  eligible  from  manv 
circumstances.  He  was  exceedingly  talentea, 
and  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  his  art.  He  was 
a  gentleman  in  mind,  manners,  and  feeling; 
and — a  great  consideration  where  the  pupil  is 
a  young  woman  of  twenty — full  fifty  years  old. 
True,  ho  was  a  fine-looking  and  handsome 
man.  The  beauty  of  intellect  was  stamped  on 
his  features  ;  but  what  mattered  that  in  a  man 
of  fifty  ?  His  age  outbalanced  everything. 

Often  and  sorely  did  Daisy  try  the  patience 
of  Mr.  Hayward ;  and,  if  it  had  possessed  a 
limit,  she  would  certainly  have  discovered  it. 
But  he  would,  with  great  gentleness,  show 
her,  for  the  sixth  time,  how  to  perform  a 
passage,  as  he  did  the  very  first ;  and  when, 
after  all,  he  detected  her  gazing  listfessly  at 
the  keys,  having  evidently  paid  no  attention, 
he  would  say,  lu  his  firm,  quiet  tone,  but 
without  the  least  shade  of  irritation— 

“  Miss  Vere,  I  must  request  you  to  attend ;” 
and  there  was  that  in  his  voice  which  she 
could  not  disobey. 

How  she  tortured  liim  weekly  by  her  spirit¬ 
less  playing,  or,  mure  frequently,  murdering  ctf 
her  pieces ! 

It  was  wonderful  how  he  could  have  con¬ 
tinued  her  teacher  during  those  three  tedious 
years  during  which,  when  this  true  recital 
commences,  she  had  been  his  pupil!— Jiow, 
with  his  passionate  love  of  his  divine  art,  he 
could  have  endured  her  indifference,  real  or 
assumed ;  or  how,  when  his  pride  was  to  point 
to  the  suneriority  of  the  musical  education  of 
his  pupils,  he  could  have  persevered  in 
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meet  again.  If  our  youthful  correapon  lent  will  She  may  appear  under  a  thousand  aspects, 
favour  us  with  a  safe  address,  we  will  forward  Disease  msy  mark  her  tread,  or  lingering  sick- 
an  acknowledgment  of  her  persercram-e;  she  has  ness,  pining  poverty,  bodily  infirmity,  death, 
too  often  come  near  obtaining  a  prise  to  pass  continued  want  of  success,  unmerited  failure, 
altogether  without  reward.  The  Essays  of  cold-hearted  neglect,  disgrace.  The  garb  of 
Excblsiok  and  M.  H.  are,*  undoubtedly,  the  Sorrow  is  of  chamelion  hue;  and  if  this  earth 
most  superior;  ami  almost  eiiually  cxeelleut  as  were  all  our  home,  if  there  was  nothing  beyond 
they  are,  we  have  had  some  diltlculty  in  deciding  the  grave,  then,  indeed,  might  we  shrink  as  she 
that  M.  H.  should  bear  away  the  bell.  M.  H.  approached  our  dwelling.  But  when  we  view 
has  not  forwarded  her  address.  CcrUficates  of  j  the  world  in  its  true  light— as  the  school 
Merit  are  due  to  .S.  F.  T.,  Masian,  and  wherein  hard  lessons  are  to  be  learnt,  difiicult 
ExccLsioa.  exercises  to  be  accomplished,  tempers  and  dis- 

In  /uture,  competitors  may  have  their  papers  positions  cultivated,  characters  formed  for 
returned  on  receipt  of  stamps.  eternity — we  shall  regard  Sorrow  as  a  stem  but 

_  wise  teacher,  a  severe  but  highly  necessary 

THE  USES  OF  SORROW.  afer-life  men  often  see  and  acknow- 

As  the  refiner  looks  with  complaeent  eye  ledge  the  utility  of  the  very  punishments  and 
upon  the  pure  burnished  metal,  by  lire  freed  restrictions  which  in  their  childhood  they 
firom  dross  and  base  alloy,  so  must  ang^els  and  deemed  useless  and  unjust ;  and  so,  when  the 
bright  spirits  rejoice  when  man,  having  lost  in  task  has  been  accomplished  which  Sorrow  placed 
the  hot  furnace  of  affliction  those  corruptive  before  us,  we  shall  understand  its  wisdom,  and 
passions  and  follies  which  have  hitherto  clung  know  its  worth.  “The  wild,  headstrong  colt 
to  him,  issues  forth  a  nobler,  purer  being.  In  must  be  broken  in,  though  it  be  with  whip  and 
good  truth,  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly.  The  spur ;  that  life  may  saved,  the  diseased 
very  men  who  now  tremble  as  Sorrow  creeps  member  must  suffer  amputation  ;  that  the  frame 
with  silent  footsteps  to  their  door,  who  fear  her  be  healed,  bitter  medicine  must  be  sipped  ;  ere 
presence,  hate  her  thraldom,  and,  if  they  could,  the  stone  is  set,  it  must  be  cut  and  polished, 
would  close  each  avenue  by  which  she  enters.  And  at  the  hour  when  the  world  with  its  mock 
in  the  land  where  all  dark  things  are  made  clear  fashion  is  fading,  when  man’s  foot  treads  the 
shall  acknowledge  her  to  have  been  a  good  margin  of  that  river  wliich  leads  to  the  land 
friend,  a  true  guide,  a  faithful  ally.  where  all  is  true  and  real,  he  feels  the  value  of 

It  would  be  rash  to  deny  that  sorrow  is  a  part  the  discipline  from  which  in  health  he  would 
of  the  curse.  It  is  ite  very  essence,  and  came  gladly  have  escaped  ;  he  sees  the  work  it  has 
into  the  world  as  the  just  punishment  of  man’s  wrought,  and,  the  mist  removed  from  his  vision, 
original  disobedience.  Expelled  from  Paradise,  he  utters  the  otherwise  startling  exclamatiou, 
Adam,  our  great  forefather,  in  sorrow  tilled  the  “  It  is  good  for  me  to  have  been  afflicted.” 
ground,  to  produce  bread  to  be  eaten  in  sorrow ;  God’s  whole  system  of  creation  is,  to  our 
and  Eve,  the  mother  of  us  all,  in  pain  and  finite  understanding,  enveloped  in  mystery  and 
anguish  brought  forth  her  first-born,  from  apparent  contrarieties.  He  made  man  a  happy 
which  hour  groans  and  sighs  have  ever  ushered  being,  and  placed  him  in  a  land  as  yet  untrod 
man’s  entrance  into  the  world,  and  tears  and  by  &rrow.  When  that  happiness  was  forfeited, 
sobs  attended  his  departure  from  it.  One,  to  regain  a  right  to  its  ultimate  restoration , 

Seeing,  then,  that  she  is  everywhere  to  be  became  pre-eminently  “  the  man  of  sorrows  ;” 
found,  that  she  as  frequently  visits  the  monarch  suffered  every  conceivable  pang,  pain,  and 
— who,  clad  in  purple,  sits  on  his  throne,  whilst  anguish,  both  mental  and  bodily;  received  in 
thousands  stand  or  kneel  arouud  in  the  attitude  His  own  bosom  Sorrow’s  deepest  sting,  wrenched 
of  respectful  adulation — as  the  low-born  peasant  from  it  its  poisonous  nature,  buried  it  in  His  own 
in  his  humble  cottage,  we  shall  do  well  to  in-  grave,  and  heneefoith  rendered  its  influence 
quire  into  the  purport  of  her  visits,  examine  her  alike  salutary  and  healing.  And  now,  thongh 
uses,  the  end  for  which  she  is  sent,  and  the  man  is  still  born  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly 
object  she  proposes  to  attain.  We  need  not  upward,  though  the  brightest  and  fairest  scenes 
g;o  far  to  seek  her ;  on  all  sides  she  greets  our  of  our  existence  are  liable  to  be  dimmed,  there 
sight  or  hearing :  from  infancy  to  tlie  grave,  is  a  silver  lining  to  every  cloud,  a  rainbow  after 
in  one  form  or  another,  beneath  the  gay  dress  every  storm  ;  whilst  troubles,  trials,  adversities, 
concealing  carking  care,  or  under  the  shabby  and  all  the  seeming  ills  which  follow  in 
attire  openly  proclaiming  want  and  poverty,  she  Sorrow’s  train  work  together  for  our  present 
follows  us,  stands  erect  at  our  very  door,  often  as  well  as  future  good.  W'ho  but  for  winter’s 
walks  up  to  the  hearth  itself— aye,  and  there  cutting  winds  and  keen  frosts  would  justly 
takes  a  resting-place  from  which  we  in  vain  ajipreciate  spring’s  balmy  air  and  soft  breeses  r 
Attempt  to  dislodge  her.  Who  hut  for  seasons  of  drought  would  hail  the 
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Tiro  days  passed  thus.  The  third— oh,  how 
she  longed  to  see  him — ^to  speak  to  him — to  be 
forgiren  !  She  would  write — no,  she  dared 
not.  She  sat  down  to  the  piano — the  weight 
was  still  there ;  he  was  lying  heavy  on  her  heart, 
his  spirit  within  hers,  and  hers  strove  to  speak 
to  his,  and  could  not. 

She  turned  over  the  music  he  had  given  her, 
she  played  it,  and,  for  the  first  time,  its  tpirit 
entered  into  her  heart.  Yes,  it  had  a  language 
—tyerj  phrase  was  hit  voice  speaking  to  her, 
entering  her  heart,  thrilling  her  soul — not  put¬ 
ting  fresh  life  into  it,  but  discovering  to  her 
senses  that  which  already  existed  there. 

And  as  she  listened  to  the  notes,  the  deep, 
warm  fountains  gushed  up  from  the  depths  of 
her  spirit,  and  overwhelmed  her  with  new 
strange  feelings.  And  still  she  played,  and 
still  it  was  his  voice  that  spoke  in  the  music ; 
and  tears  fell  fast  and  hot,  so  that  she  could 
not  see ;  but  she  needed  no  outward  vision. 
Prom  the  springs  of  memory  rose,  in  a  deep, 
gushing  tide,  all  he  had  taught  her,  or  rather 
all  he  had,  through  this  m^ium,  ever  spoken 
to  her. 

What  had  she  done  ?  She  loved  him — oh, 
yes  1  she  knew  it  now ;  and  he  had  loved  her  ! 
And  how  they  both  loved — with  what  stran)n>, 
deep,  mysterious  intermingling  of  spirit — she 
knew  now  too  well.  Yes,  too  well'  for  had 
she  not  appeared  to  him  utterly  heartless  P — a 
cold,  scoffing,  careless  image  of  a  woman,  un¬ 
worthy  of  that  longing  of  the  spirit  which  seeks 
an  union  with  a  kindred  spirit?  And  could  he 
ever  believe,  ever  know,  that  at  length,  though 
late,  she  had  awakened,  and  could  lore  him 
worthily  P  Oh,  no !  he  was  lost !  And 
she — 

She  took  courage  from  the  depths  of  her 
despair.  She  would  cherish  this  dear  love,  and 
wonhip  him  at  a  distance  with  life-long  devo¬ 
tion.  That  alone  were  happiness  as  great  as 
she  deserved. 

The  day  for  the  lesson  approaches.  Will 
he  come  P 

Yes  I  she  hears  the  bell.  It  is  hit  voice. 
He  enters;  he  is  beside  her.  She  sees  and 
hears  like  one  in  a  dream,  until  his  cold,  quick 
greeting  arouses  her.  Yet  scarcely  so. 

Mechanically  she  goes  on  with  her  lesson  ; 
no  voice  speaks  in  the  music :  she  feels  as  if 
inclosed  in  a  cold  stone  prison ;  and  every  time 
he  speaks  she  almost  shivers,  for  it  falls  upon 
her  ear  like  a  grating  upon  the  iron  bars  of  her 
duueon. 

Her  hands  fall  from  the  instrument ;  she 
turns  towards  him,  trembling.  There  he  sits, 
cold  and  grave.  His  presence  and  this  chilling 
sUence  are  like  nightmare.  She  stretches  out 
her  hands  to  brei&  the  spell,  and  gasps  with 
white  lips — 


“  Mr.  Hayward,  forgive  me  T’ 

He  hesitates.  Her  hot  ^eballs  seek  his 
face ;  the  white  lips  move.  He  lifts  the  trem¬ 
bling  hand  from  her  lap ;  it  is  held  between 
both  his,  pressed  to  his  lips,  bathed  in  tears. 

“  Oh,  pray  forgive  me  !” 

And  then  tears  and  sobs  that  shake  her 
frame  burst  from  Daisy;  and  his  arms  are 
around  her,  and  his  spirit  hovers  over  the  foun¬ 
tain  within  her  sonl,  making  its  lowest  depths 
mellow  with  its  light;  and  hers  glides  lovingly 
into  his,  and  brightens  and  gilds  it  with  its 
dancing  sunshine. 

Brightness,  and  joy,  and  beauty  are  in  that 
once  lonely  room,  for  Daisy  is  there.  The  lire, 
as  its  ruddy  glow  shines  on  the  walls,  tells  it 
with  its  crackling  voice.  The  candles  burn 
brightly,  the  chairs  are  full  of  welcome,  the 
bo<»s  are  dear  companions ;  but  most  of  all 
does  the  piano,  when  he  touches  it,  speak  of 
depths  of  joy  unfathomable.  The  lips  of  Daisy’s 
husband  have  never  said,  “  I  love  you ;”  but  his 
spirit  passes  with  his  music  into  hers,  and  they 
are  one. 


PRIZE  COMPOSITION. 

At  least  twenty  Essayson  the  subject  proposed 
last  month  lie  before  us ;  and  again  we  have  to 
congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  excellent  style 
in  which  they  are  generally  written.  There  is 
not  one,  indeed,  that  is  not  in  some  respect 
creditable  to  the  writer.  One  defect,  however, 
marks  several:  they  arc  too  brief— that  is  to  say, 
insufficiently  thought  out.  Among  these  we  find 
the  papers  of  Emma,  Saeah,  Elizasith  (who 
last  month  gained  a  certificate),  Louise,  Mas- 
aAEET,MAEi!iA,and  Ida.  These  ladies,however, 
are  not  to  be  discouraged :  we  should  not  notice 
their  compositions  at  all  if  some  good  and  bopefUl 
qu.alitiei  were  not  to  be  found  in  each  R.  M.  D., 
Claea  M aesham.  Nil  De^peeanouii,  and  C.  E.R. 
may  takeahigher  degree  of  credit.  £.  E.’s  Essay 
is  very  praiseworthy,  though  it  also  is  rather  too 
short  No  Essay  should  make  less  than  a  page  of 
our  print.  A.  E.  S.  has  treated  the  subject  well ; 
she  exactly  hits  the  whole  philosophy  of  it  when 
she  says  “  those  who  have  suffered  much  bear 
about  them  a  tenderness  and  mellowness  of  cha¬ 
racter  which  we  feel  we  ought  to  Imitate.’'  S.  F.  T. 
needs  more  warmth  of  style ;  but  her  paper  is 
unmistakeably  good.  Hadassab  does  not  ex¬ 
hibit  the  care  which  marked  previous  efforts. 
Fahet,  too  late.  Bxateice  B.  writes  feelingly 
and  well ;  and  Saeau  B.  very  cleverly.  Haeiah’s 
composition  is  extremely  good;  at  once  calm, 
thoughtful,  and  Christian.  Bemie  commands 
our  atlmiration  from  her  perseverance  as  well  as 
her  talent;  and  Faeet  M.  B.  we  are  glad  to 
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the  managers  of  those  maf^zines.  A  little 
Sundsy-school  girl  was  admonished,  her  naughty 
manners  impressed  upon  her,  and  exhortM  to 
become  good.  She  replied  she  didn't  want  to 
be  good ;  and  upon  being  preaaed  for  her  reason, 
she  eaplained  that  all  good  children  died  I 
The  simple  little  phflosopher  had  drasni  her 
dednctioiN  as  older  and  wiser  philosophers 
draw  theirs.  She  read;  she  perused  lots  of 
stories  in  her  penny  magazines  and  in  the 
books  of  the  Sunday-sehool  library,  all  about 
good  children ;  and  she  had  seen  that  they  all 
died,  and  were  huried  under  rircumstaaces 
picturesque  and  pretty  enough  to  the  senti* 
mental  or  the  thoughtless,  but  very  oppressive, 
gloomy,  and  terrible  to  the  simple  and  super- 
stitiouB  child. 

Our  space  allows  IM  merely  to  suggest  to  the 
srriters  of  ohildren's  books,  and  to  the  paroats 
of  those  who  read  them,  the  danger,  and  even 
emehy',  of  all  this.  Tliere  is  sorely  enougli  of  i 
solemnity  in  the  services  of  church  and  chapel, 
enongli  at  solemnity  in  the  long  aisles,  and  the 
grave  quiet  of  congregntians,  and  the  sonorous 
voice  the  pa.stOT,  to  impress  the  minds  of 
little  children  with  suffioient  of  religions  awe, 
withont  leadiag  tliem  to  assooiatc  piety  with 
•onramption,  and  religion  with  the  grave — to 
them  so  doubly  cold,  so  surrounded  with  nys- 
terions  darkness.  We  shall  not  be  understood 
to  mean  sinecrely  liope)  that  children 
■hoBld  not  «e  eduoated  in  fear  of  God  and 
in  the  praotice  of  good  things ;  bat  we  distinetly 
believe  that  it  is  injndieious,  and  oniel,  and 
•nbversive  of  right  to  hold  forth  to  cbeerfnl 
little  children,  as  the  reward  of  extreme  good¬ 
ness,  a  nice  white  coffin  and  six  yonng  maidens 
in  floating  moslin  to  bear  them  to  tim  church¬ 
yard. 

Yet  this  is  pradtioally  done  almost  as  often 
as  a  book  arri|ten  expressly  for  the  religious 
edneation  of  the  young  is  placed  in  their  hands. 
This  most  important  department  of  literature 
abounds  with  gloom,  instead  of  abounding  ' 
with  cheerfulness,  as  it  should ;  and  we  believe  I 
tliat  from  Giis  and  kindred  causes  may  be 
traced  the  that  the  children  of  the  must 
aaxionsly  religions  parents  are  not  remarkable 
for  growth  in  grace.  Their  yonng  minds  rebel 
agaiDst  the  gloom  imposed  npon  them;  and 
sre  all  lament  the  rebellion  while  we  are  blind 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  naturally  caused.  The 
profoundest  historians  and  philuso))hers  agree 
that  the  ctoss  depravity  and  degradation  of  the 
era  of  Charles  the  Second  was  an  inevitable 
revulsion  from  the .  over-strait  manners  of 
the  Puritan  period;  and  if  that  is  true  of  a 
nation,  with  its  shifting  generations,  it  is  cer- 
tai^'  likely  to  be  true  of  an  individual. 

We  make  tliese  remarks  apropo*  of  “The 
Violet’s  Close.’’  This  little  work  is  admirably 


written,  most  impressive  in  the  lessons  it  con¬ 
veys,  most  pathetic  and  true  to  life  in  the 
manner  of  conveying  them.  The  authoreu  is 
undoubtedly  an  earnest,  thoughtful  gentle¬ 
woman,  bom  to  do  good,  and  to  rejoioa  in 
doing  it.  Bnt  even  here  there  are  passigaa 
beautifnl  in  themselves — which  fall  within  the 
censure  we  have  presumed  to*olfer.  We  ragict 
this,  because,  while  it  has  thb  fituH  (as  we  con¬ 
ceive  it)  in  common  w  ith  most  works  of  Us 
class,  it  has  qualities  which  very  few  otfaerH 
can  pretend  to. 
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Light  comes  no  more  to  tbj  weary  eyas 
When  moons  are  flUiug,  or  mom  anfelds; 
Thy  feet  have  struck  on  the  path  that  lias 
Bordering  the  kden  that  faish  beholds. 

Vhy  dost  tbon  linger  and  backward  gaze 
To  the  bilki  now  lying  so  taint  and  for. 
Where,  pkmghiog  a  torow  (broagh  fOlflNi 
hanc, 

Caras  up  Gie  beautifnl  moraing  star  f — 

I'bot  star  (bat  ^led  in  the  sky  and  fled  ■ 

'Bn  yet  she  ‘blossoms  of  spring  wets  Mown; 
Tbs  stormy  wings  ot  ths  night  o’erqtread 
Tbs  mists  ot  glory  that  rood  It  t^ne. 

But  thonghthe  light  of  tbs  day  is  gone, 

Ihe  volley  of  shadows  is  bright  With  daw. 
And  where  the  river  of  death  moans  cm 
The  angels  are  wsiting  to  take  thee  thropgb. 

1  tbiiA  of  the  visiom  of  bUsa  we  wore 
In  the  faded  beauty  of  yean  e'erflown. 

That  thou  hast  been  ciowned  wilt  a  crown  Of 
love. 

And  I  am  a  dreamer  of  dretmis  alone. 

I  think  of  the  cfailAmi  that  oUndi  tby  knes^ 
And  how  dim  the  Kgbt  of  the  hearth  wMtti 
In  the  time  that  prophecy  plainly  saei 
‘When  the  circle  is  narrowed  away  'flMm  thee. 

And  question  the^todfletB  shapes  of  wr 
1  hat  hover  about  when  the  soul  la  sad. 

To  know  why  Ihe  angel  ol  death  ihould  spare 
The  worn  and  weary  instead  of  the  glad. 

Bot  they  answer  not,  and  I  on^  know. 

Seeing  thee  wasted  and  pale  with  pain, 

W  here  the  rivers  of  Paradise  sweetly  flow. 
They  never  say,  “  I  am  sick,"  again. 

Auen  Cammx. 
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shower  f  So,  if  this  world  were  without 
cere  and  affliction,  who  would  love  another  f 
— «ho  would  seek  to  prepare  themselves  for  itP 
Toe  much  prosperity  makes  the  soul  hai  ren,  in 
the  same  way  that  too  uninterrupted  a  course 
of  heat  and  sunshine  withers  up  the  i;ruund, 
and  prodnoes  neither  fruit  or  flower.  That  the 
earth  may  be  prolific,  heaven’s  face  is  often 
overcast ;  and  God  at  times  appears  to  frown 
in  order  that  man  may  the  inure  earnestly 
strive  to  win  His  smile. 

Sorrow  is  one  of  the  Great  Mastci’s  most 
naeful  faithful  servants.  At  ilis  bidding  she 
stands  or  moves.  She  is  the  parent  of  n-pent- 
anoe,  the  nurse  of  faith,  the  teacher  of  humi¬ 
lity,  the  strenrtlieucr  of  patience,  the  promoter 
of  charity,  ami  the  guide  of  reflection.  A  man 
never  becomes  thorouglily  acquainted  with 
himself  who  has  not  at  one  jieriod  of  his  life  or 
another  received  her  as  his  guest.  She  weans 
those  she  visits  from  an  immoderate  love  of  the 
world,  she  raises  their  hopes  and  desires  to 
hatter  objects,  slie  sollens  tiicir  hearts  for  the 
iweeptien  af  the  gentle  alfectioos,  she  makes 
the  proud  man  hu  able,  the  passionate  mild, 
the  querulous  patient,  the  mean  liberal,  tlie 
fretful  content,  the  overbearing  nlTsble,  the 
rerengefnl  forgiving  ;  and  vhen  lier  full  task 
is  aocomplished,  she  who  has  brought  down  the 
mighty  raises  Uie  fallen,  the  sinner  is  found 
saintlike,  the  creatarc  again  resembles  the 
Creator. 

few  estimate  affliction’s  real  worth,  for  so 
frequently  is  the  exterior  rough  and  uneven 
that  the  unpractised  eye  can  neither  discover 
its  use  or  appreciate  its  hidden  operations ;  and 
when  sickness  racks  or  wastes  the  frame,  when 
disappointment  wonn'ls  and  wears  the  spirit, 
when  slander  cats  into  the  very  soul,  or  poverty 
drops  bitterness  into  the  esp  and  strews  thorns 
shout  the  pillow,  ineii  too  often  secretly  rejnne 
or  openly  rebel,  not  onlv  against  the  effliction 
iUeU,  but  also  against  Him  wlio  sent  it.  And 
this  is  because  they  see  not  as  God  sees. 
Whether  affliction  comes  as  a  punishment  for 
sin,  a  stimulus  to  virtue,  ora  trial  of  faith,  they 
alike  deem  it  a  curse  ■,  and  as  to  miss  the  good 
which  may  be  got  by  sufi’e.ring  evil  is  the  worst 
of  evils,  Sorrow  presses  harder  and  heavier, 
till  in  mercy  she  rules  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and 
then,  when  they  have  submitted  to  the  galling 
ohsin,  and  patiently  borne  the  oppicssive  yoke, 
at  dawn  of  day  she  deiiarts,  and  joy  coming 
in  the  morning  finds  them  chastened,  better 
men. 

The  various  troubles  to  which  man  is  heir 
fiall  to  tlie  lot  of  the  good  as  well  as  to  the  evil ; 
they  are  sent  to  purify  the  former  and  amend 
the  latter.  Tlie  pleasures  of  life,  the  dcceitful- 
neas  of  riches,  power,  honour,  fassc — these  too 
oAan  lead  the  heart  astray;  and •  therefore 


I  grievoDs  loasea,  pinching  otrcnmstances,  painful 
'  diseases,  and  misfortaneB  need  act  as  correa- 
1  ponding  antidotes.  Through  life  adversity  and 
prosiierity  arc  blended  together :  God  gives 
more  of  one  than  the  best  can  deserve,  and 
only  as  much  of  the  other  as  is  necdfhl  for  the 
ooirection  of  faults,the  control  of  our  affections, 
and  the  oxcreiso  of  virtue.  In  the  sight  of  the 
“  Ancient  of  D.iya,”  man  is  but  a  child,  and  as 
such  his  inclinations  arc  thwarted  ;  he  is  made 
to  part  with  his  fancied  treasure,  give  up  his 
own  will, and  submit  himsclt  to  that  of  his  wise 
and  unerring  Parent.  In  the  very  r.enitll  of 
his  sorrow  he  would  do  well  to  remember  that 
from  the  highest  authority  we  learn  that  it  is 
the  “  gold  of  the  kingdom”  who  arc  tried  in 
the  fire,  and  that  he  who  in  the  great  fight  of 
affliction  comes  forth  conqueror  shall  hereafter 
be  crowned  with  deatliless  honour. 

Of  the  millions  who  shall  swell  heaven’s 
countless  host — of  that  glorious  throng  who, 
when  time  is  no  more,  sliall  raise  the  lond 
jubilant  shout  of  triumph,  liowr  many  shall 
coiife'W  that  but  for  Sorrow  they  had  never 
entered  those  celestial  portals!  Therefore, 
when  Sorrow  comes,  she  should  bo  received 
as  a  Heaven-sent  messenger.  She  may  be  a 
stern,  but  in  the  end  slie  will  prove  a  most 
loving,  teacher ;  she  may  cause  those  she  leads 
to  walk  tlirough  rough  and  rugged  places,  hut 
faithfully  and  uneri  ingly  will  she  lead  them  to 
that  shore  where  pain  and  suffering  never  enter, 
but  where  tears  are  wiped  from  all  eyes  and 
joy  suffuses  all  souls. 

Isle  of  Wight.  M.  H. 


REVIEW. 

The  Violets  Close.  A  companion  to  “  Willie’s 

Itesi.”  By  £i.iz  V  Kumset.  London : 

Thomas  Hatchard,  Piccadilly. 

Of  all  the  varions  departments  of  literature, 
there  is  not  one  more  important,  certainly  none 
more  responsible,  than  the  lowly  and  despised 
bterature  for  the  young.  Childhood  has  its 
tastes,  its  predilections,  and  prejudices  ns  power¬ 
ful  and  far  more  tender  than  those  of  riper 
years.  If  it  is  easier  to  train  the  minds  of  the 
young,  it  is  at  tlie  same  time  easy  to  offend 
them ;  and  the  remembrance  of  the  offence 
will  lie  fonnd  hard  of  eradication.  Children, 
too,  have  their  little  speculations,  and,  what  is 
more,  enjoy  the  absence  of  all  casuistry,  going 
strai^t  to  the  most  obvious  deductions,  and 
obstinately  believing  in  them  forthwith.  An 
instance  of  what  we  mean  we  have  seen  repeated 
in  those  little  relinious  magazines  for  the  yonng 
which  find  their  way  into  so  many  houseliolds 
— an  incident,  however,  which  does  not  seem 
to  have  liad  sufficient  effect  npon  the  minds  of 
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We  harechoern  thli  month  for  our  engraving  a  Walking  and  VUiting  Dreaa,  which  we  think 
remarkablr  elegant.  The  dreaa  ia  of  moire  antique,  with  light  bod;  open  in  the  front,  with  amall 
puffingi  of  ribbon.  Esmeralda  aleevee,  commencing  with  a  baml  at  the  arm-hole  and  fastened  with 
a  band  juat  below  the  elbow,  where  it  ia  finiahed  with  a  fHIl,  and  ornamented  with  a  bow  with  two 
long  ends.  The  skirt  is  trimmeil  with  three  rows  of  Louis  XIV.  bows  in  the  front,  with  long  ends 
The  chemisette  it  embroidered  muslin,  point  collar  lace  under-sleeves,  green  velvet  collar  trimmed" 
with  small  feathers,  and  chrysanthemum  flowers.  The  bonnet  of  the  other  lady  la  of  lace  and  ribbons 
with  very  long  and  wride  string  The  pelisse  is  of  velvet,  trimmed  with  guipure  gimp  and  deep 
fringe  to  match.  The  dress  is  of  rich  flowered  moire  antique.  The  colours  for  pelisses  are  deep  and 
rich :  bright  blues,  deep  golden  browns,  and  crimsons  are  tne  most  prevalent. 
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^raibing. 


MEDALLION  VANDYKE  COLLAR. 


Collar!  of  braid  are  the  moat  beautiful  and  faahionabic'of  an;>fdh:s  teacon.  The  rontrea  and 
medalliona  are  of  mualin,  edged  with  email  graduated  overcaat-atitch.  The  edging  at  the  ouUide  ia 
tbeaameibut  muat  beraiaed  b;  long  darning- etitrhea  Uie  contrary  way,  to  gire  it  more  atitlneaa. 
The  medalliona  are  embroidered  in  the  uaual  way  with  eatin-atit<h,the  flowera  conaiderably  raiaed. 
Thebara  and  circlea  are  of  buttonhole-atitch,  worked  overatrong  cotton  two  or  three  tbickneaaea, 
according  to  the  place  to  fall.'  |The  upper  edge  ia  narrow  linen  braid. 


I  ^  f  £ 
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)  HANDKERCHIEF  BORDER  IN  LACET. 

I  The  mntmalii  used  in  this  kind  of  work  are  a  broad  fine  linen  brwd— nsuall;  called  Italian  braid— 

'  and  fine  linen  threads.  The  pattern  is  first  trai'ed  upon  coloured  paper,  then  the  braid  is  tacked 

I  upon  it  aocordinf;  to  the  pattern,  and  well  fastened  whercTer  it  crosses.  The  larger  spaces  are 

l|  cemented  br  bars  made  of  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  thread  worked  over  witli  buttonhole-sUtcb. 

^  The  circles  in  the  same  way.  The  comer  is  filled  with  lace  nukle  by  passing  thread  tVom  side  to  aide, 

"  and  fastened  by  a  small  knot  wbere  they  cross.  The  edging  is  worlcra  aftwwards.  These  Handkcr- 

chlelk  are  very  suitable  for  wedding-presents. 
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MISS  NIGHTINGALE.  j 

Englishwomen  will  not  readily  believe  I 
that  var  lias  advanlaues  apart  from  its  end*,  | 
-Hndperlia]is  it  would  be  hard  to  adduce  a  ruin-  , 
pensation  fur  the  unjiuish  it  ocoasious  to  thou¬ 
sands,  and  the  dread  to  tens  of  tliuusands. 
Nevertheless,  war  lias  at  least  one  advanta^ 
over  peace :  that  it  knits  tiifrrtlicr  the  lionds  of  i 
onr  national  kindred,  casts  down  the  miserable 
artificial  barriers  thrown  up  between  cbissus  in 
society,  aud  binds  us  all,  the  lofty  and  the  lowly, 
into  one  bond  and  pact  of  exertion,  of  hope,  of 
sorrow,  of  triumph ;  and  the  nation  is  of  one 
thought  and  one  heart.  War  raaktw  u-s  knowu 
to  each  other,  or  makes  us  remcuiber  tluit  Self 
is  not  all.  The  lady  who  mourns  in  a  palace 
for  her  noble  son  does  not  and  cannot  forget 
the  poor  mother  who  mourns  in  a  cottage  fur  a 
brave  son  too,  slsiu  on  the  same  day,  by  the 
same  hands,  fur  the  same  cause ;  and  the  two 
fiud  themselves  on  common  ground,  with  a 
sorrow  common  to  both,  aud  a  pride  they 
equally  share. 

It  is  in  such  times  that  the  brightest  side  of 
our  n.ature  niinears;  it  arouses  nobility  that 
otherwise  would  never  have  been  known,  and 
leaves  examples  for  centuries  of  peace  to  admire 
and  imitate.  Such  an  example  is  the  lidy 
whose  name  heads  the  present  paper ;  whose 
deeds,  had  they  been  dune  in  Greece,  would 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  in  a  beautiful 
myth,  and  (in  all  probability)  been  quoted  in 
proof  of  the  degeneracy  of  miidern  times. 

Miss  Florence  Nightingale  is  the  youngest 
daughter  and  presumptive  co-heiress  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Shore  Nightingale,  of  Embley  I’ark, 
Hampshire,  and  the  Lea  Hurst,  Derbyshire. 
She  is,  therefore,  to  begin  with,  a  woman  whose 
position  and  resources  place  her,  not  only  nliove 
any  necessity  of  miuistering  to  suffering,  but 
even  above  the  necessity  of  becoming  acquaiuted 
with  it  except  in  the  reports  of  such  chari¬ 
table  societies  as  she  might  be  inclined  to 
assist  with  her  purse.  But  this  is  not  all. 
She  is  a  young  lady  of  singular  endow  ments, 
both  natural  and  acquired,  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  aucieut  laugunges,  aud  of  the  higher 
branches  of  mathematics,  in  general  art,  science, 
and  literature,  tier  attainments  are  extraordi¬ 
nary.  There  is  scarcely  a  modem  language 
which  she  does  nut  understand,  and  she  speaks 
French,  German,  and  Italian,  as  fluently  as  her 
native  English.  She  has  visited  and  studied 
the  various  nations  of  Europe,  and  has  actually 
ascended  the  Nile  to  its  remotest  estaract. 

Miss  Nightingale  is  endowi'd  with  literary 
and  scientific  tastes  in  a  remarkable  degree — 
tastes  which  are  as  absorbing  as  they  are 
charming.  She  is  naturally  surrounded  by  a 
host  of  irieuds  and  acquaintaoces  who  recipro¬ 


cate  and  sharpen  these  tastes,  wliile  they  add 
the  charm  of  congenial  communion  ;  she  has 
wealth  to  gratify  them,  youth  to  enjoy  them, 
and  is  bound  to  home  by  the  affection  and 
odmiratiou  of  her  parents. 

But  this  lady  gives  up  these  advantages— 
advantages  one  tithe  of  wbicli  thousands 
struggle  half  tlicir  lives  to  obtain.  Site  forgoes 
home,  comfort  even,  to  hccome — a  nurse. 
But  from  iier  infancy  she  has  had  a  yearning 
affection  fur  her  kind,  a  sym|)athy  with  the 
weak,  the  opiircssed,  the  destitute,  the  suffering, 
and  tlie  desolate.  The  schoobi  aud  the  poor 
around  Lea  llurst  aud  Emhley  first  knew  her 
as  a  visitor,  teacher,  consoler,  expounder. 
Then  she  frequeuted  aud  studied  the  schools, 
hospitals,  and  reformatory  inslitutiuns  of  Lon¬ 
don,  Edinburgh,  and  tlie  Continent.  Three 
years  ago,  when  all  Euro|ic  had  a  holiday  on 
and  after  the  Great  Exliibitiou,  wlicn  the 
lliglibiiids of  Scotland,  the  lakesof  Switzerland, 
and  all  the  bright  spots  of  the  Continent  were 
filled  with  parties  of  pleasure,  Miss  Nightingale 
was  within  the  walls  of  one  of  the  German 
houses  or  hospitals  for  the  care  aud  reformation 
of  the  lost  and  infirm.  Fur  three  long  months 
she  was  in  daily  and  nightly  attendance,  acen* 
mulating  cxpcrieucc  iu  all  the  duties  and 
labours  of  female  ministration.  She  then 
returned  to  be  once  more  the  delight  of  her 
own  happy  borne.  But  the  strong  tendency 
of  her  mind  to  look  beyond  its  own  circle 
for  the  relief  of  those  who  nominally  Imving 
all,  practically  have  but  too  fmjuonlly  none, 
to  help  them,  prevailed ;  ami,  therefore, 
when  the  hospital  establislied  in  Ixmdcm 
fur  sick  governesses  was  about  to  fail  for 
w.int  of  projicr  management,  she  stepped 
forward  and  consented  to  be  placed  at  the 
head.  The  bright  free  air  of  Derbyshire  and 
Hampshire,  with  all  the  luxuries  of  home, 
were  exchanged  for  the  narrow,  dreary  estab¬ 
lishment  in  llarlry-strect,  to  which  she  devoted 
her  time  and  fortune.  While  her  friends 
missed  her  at  assemblies,  lectures,  conewts, 
exhibitions,  and  all  the  entertsinments  for  taste 
and  intellect  with  which  London  in  its  season 
abounds,  she  whose  powers  could  have  brat 
appreciated  there  was  sitting  beside  the  bed 
and  sootliing  the  last  complaints  of  tome  poor 
dying,  homeless,  perliaps  querulous  ^erness. 
liie  homrlessnes.s  might  not  improbably,  indeed, 
result  from  that  very  quernlotuness ;  but  this 
is  too  fretjuently  fomented,  if  not  created,  hy 
the  hard,  unreflecting  folly  which  regarot 
fellow-creatures  intrusted  with  forming  the 
minds  and  dispositions  of  its  children  as  inge¬ 
nious  disagreeable  machines,  needing  like  the 
steam-engine  sustenance  and  covering,  bnt,  like 
it,  quite  ^yond  or  beneath  all  sympathy,  pen¬ 
sions,  or  affectioDs.  Miss  Nightingale  tnou|^ 
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otherwiie ;  and  found  pIcMure  in  tending  those  i 
poor  destitute  governesses  in  their  infirmities,  ' 
their  sorrows,  their  death,  or  their  conva*  ' 
leaoence.  8he  was  seldom  seen  out  of  the  walls  I 
of  the  institution,  and  the  few  friends  whom 
she  admitted  found  her  in  the  midst  of  nurses,  ; 
letters,  prescriptions,  accounts,  and  interrup¬ 
tions.  ller  health  sank  under  the  heavy 
pressure,  hut  a  little  Hampshire  fresh  air 
restored  her,  and  the  fiuling  institution  was 
saved. 

Meanwhile  a  cry  of  distress  for  additional 
comforts  Iwyond  those  of  mere  hospital  treat-  ^ 
ment  came  home  from  the  East,  from  our  ' 
wounded  brethren  in  anns.  There  instantly 
arose  an  enthusiastic  desire  to  answer  it.  But  , 
inexperienced  zeal  could  perform  little,  and  a 
bevy  of  ill-organised  nurses  might  do  more  . 
harm  than  good.  There  was  a  fear  lest  a  ! 
noble  impulse  should  fail  for  the  want  of  a  : 
head,  a  hand,  and  a  heart  to  direct  it.  It  was 
then  that  a  field  was  opened  for  the  wider  | 
exercise  of  Miss  Nightingale’s  sympathies,  ! 
experience,  and  powers  of  command  and  con¬ 
trol.  But  at  what  costP  At  the  risk  of  her 
own  life — at  the  pang  of  separation  from  all 
her  friends  and  family,  and  at  the  certainty  of 
encountering  hardships,  dangers,  toils,  and  the 
constantly  renewing  scene  of  human  suffering 
amidst  all  the  very  worst  horrors  of  war. 
There  are  few  w  ho  w  ould  not  recoil  from  such 
realities,  but  Miss  Nightingale  shrank  not,  and 
at  once  accepted  the  request  that  was  made  her 
to  form  and  control  the  entire  nursing  estab¬ 
lishment  fur  our  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  and 
sailors  in  the  Levant.  While  we  write,  this 
deliberate,  sensitive,  and  highly-endowed  young 
lady  is  at  her  post,  rendering  the  holiest  of 
woman’s  charities  to  the  sick,  the  dying,  and 
the  convalescent.  Tliere  is  a  hcroispi  in  dash¬ 
ing  up  the  heights  of  Alma  in  defiance  of  deatli 
and  all  mortal  opposition,  and  let  all  praise  and 
honour  be,  as  they  are,  licstowed  upon  it ;  but 
there  is  a  quiet  forecasting  heroism  and  large¬ 
ness  of  heart  in  this  lady’s  resolute  accumula¬ 
tion  of  the  powers  of  consolation,  and  her 
devoted  application  of  them,  wliich  rank  as 
high,  and  are  at  least  as  pure.  A  sage  few 
will  no  doubt  condemn,  sneer  at,  or  pity  an 
enthusiasm  which  to  them  seems  eccentric,  or 
at  best  misplaced  ;  hut  to  the  true  heart  of  the 
country  it  will  speak  home,  and  be  there  felt, 
that  there  is  not  one  of  England’s  proudest  and 
purest  daughters  who  at  this  moment  stands 
on  so  high  a  pinnacle  as  Florence  Nightin¬ 
gale. 


A  Mr.  Day  advertises  the  loss  of  his  dog, 
whereupon  an  editorial  wsg  says  he  hopes  he 
will  succeed  in  finding  him ;  for,  if  every 
dog  has  hU  day,”  every  Day  ought  to  have  his 
dog. 


THE  WITHERED  FIQ  TREE. 

(ConelHtion) 

CUXFTEE  XIII. 

Helen,  who  had  been  acquainted  with  the 
most  unlooked-for  return  of  her  father  to  the 
living,  had  waited  expectantly  and  anxiously  for 
many  reasons  for  his  summons  ;  and  it  was  with 
a  satisfaction  that,  after  all,  was  greater  than  the 
painful  thoughts  which  would  suggest  them¬ 
selves,  that  she  set  out  to  visit  him. 

“  Helen,  they  tell  me  you  are  not  married,” 
was  liis  salutation,  when  she  came  once  more 
aud  sat  down  beside  him. 

“  It  is  true,  father,”  she  replied.  “We  heard 
that  you  were  not  living ;  when  the  will  was 
opened,  Mr.  Warren  made  its  contents  known 
to — to  the  man  they  chiefly  concerned.  He 
was  away  then,  and  has  not  yet  returned.” 

“  Was  it  your  intention  to  marry  himP” 

“  Yes  ;  for  I  could  not  bear  that  my  mother'* 
children,  her  dear  Jamie  and  Edwin,  should  be 
left  to  the  care  of  a  stranger.  Poor  Jamie  1  1 
could  have  done  far  more  than  that  you  re¬ 
quired  for  his  sake.” 

“  When  is  Alfred  Lord  coming  back?” 

“  He  wrote  that  he  should  come  this  month.” 

“  Then  you  can  be  married  here,  and  1  will 
see  it  done  before  I  die,”  he  said  in  a  tone  that 
was  almost  exultant.  It’s  a  great  match  for 
you.  I  couldn’t  do  too  much  for  Alfred  Lord, 
either;  though  it’s  doing  no  mat  things  to 
give  him — you,  to  be  sure.  He  has  rendered 
me  great  services — it  was  only  just  that  I  should 
through yougive  my  property  tohim.  1  knew,  of 
course,  that  you'would  comply  with  my  desire.” 

There  was  only  a  gentle  inclination  of  the 
head  in  answer  to  this  speech,  for  Helen  could 
not  trust  herself  to  answer  a  word. 

“  I  was  carried  among  the  dead  from  the 
hospital  in  Naples,”  resumed  the  old  man. 
“  The  cholera  was  raging  there.  The  person 
j  1  made  my  agent  for  transacting  business 
!  matters  was  also  dead  when  I  recovered.  He 
.  had  doubtless  written  to  your  lawyer  as  directed. 

'  But  I  have  written  since — at  least,  I  think  I 
did.  I  meant  it  ;perhap8  the  letter  miscarried.” 
“  Father,”  said  Helen,  resolved,  in  spite  of 
:  all  he  had  said,  to  make  one  more  appeal  before 
I  she  left  him  that  day.  “  Father,  mutt  that  will 
I  be  carried  into  effect  P  When  you  recover, 
how  will  it  be  P” 

“  I  have  set  my  heart  on  your  marrying  him. 

1  I  shall  not  get  well.” 

“  If  your  life  it  spared,  dear  father,  and  I 
cannot  promise  to  be  hit  wife,  how  will  it  be  P” 
“  I  tell  you  the  marriage  must  to  on — I  have 
sworn  it — and,  besides,  you  would  otherwise  be 
left  a  beggar.” 

Helen  made  no  reply  to  this  :  she  merely  took 
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his  hand  in  hen  an  instant,  and  went  from  him 
without  uttering  a  word;  but  if  ever  a  beggar’s 
life  was  coveted,  it  was  by  that  daughter  as, 
joining  her  hrotlicrs,  she  returned  home  again. 

The  second  visit  Helen  made  her  father  was 
after  a  lapse  of  many  days. 

Harry  and  Julia  Gray  had  returned  from  their 
bridal-tour.  Tliose  four  eventful  weeks  had  been 
full  of  happy  days  for  them — had  opened  to  the 
vision  of  each  such  pure,  bright  depths  of  soul 
as  gave  them  confidence  and  perfect  faith  for 
ever  in  each  other. 

When  Helen  told  her  friend  the  story  of  her 
father'a.most  unlooked-for  return,  and  his  un¬ 
alterable  determination  of  remaining  in  Salem 
while  he  lived,  and  of  the  unflinching  will  with 
which  he  pronounced  her  doom  of  marriage,  Julia 
expressed  her  determination  of  at  once  proceed¬ 
ing  to  see  the  old  man.  She  would  argue  with 
him  herself,  she  said,  and  she  would  make  him 
die  as  a  Christian  man  should — at  peace,  and  in 
love  with  his  children. 

Thus  it  was  that  Julia  and  Helen  went  alone 
one  day  to  visit  David  Wise. 

When  they  went  into  his  apartment  they 
found  him  alone  and  sleeping,  and  they  went 
softly  back  to  the  ante-chamber  to  wait  till  he 
should  waken. 

They  sat  conversing  there  in  an  under-tone, 
when  snddenly  Julia's  voice  was  raised  in  a  cry 
of  terror.  The  old  man  had  risen  unheard,  and 
before  they  were  aware  he  stood  in  the  door¬ 
way,  gazing  full  upon  them  with  those  bright 
e^es,  in  which  a  serpent-like  power  of  fascina¬ 
tion  lurked.  J ulia  smiled  at  her  own  cry,  even 
as  she  uttered  it,  though,  in  truth,  there  was 
something  terrific  in  the  emaciated,  wild  ap¬ 
pearance  David  Wise  presented. 

He  entered  the  room,  after  a  moment’s 
hesitation,  and  sat  down  directly  facing  Julia, 
looking  upon  her  cautiously  and  earnestly,  as 
though  he  were  afraid  of  her.  Soon  he  arose 
and  drew  nearer  to  her,  while  she,  striving  to 
shake  off  that  disagreeable  feeling  which 
oppressed  her,  as  she  returned  his  gaze,  endea¬ 
voured  to  enter  into  conversation  with  him  ; 
bat  the  old  man  would  neither  answer  nor  take 
his  gaze  from  her.  At  last  he  seemed  satisfied, 
and,  turning  from  the  beautiful  woman  to  his 
own  poor  child,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  horrid 
oath— 

“  Tell  me  that  woman’s  name  I” 

“  Yes,  papa,”  said  Helen  quickly.  ”  Her 
name  is,  was,  Julia  Saxe — she  is  my  very 
dearest  friend.” 

“  Get  out  then — away  with  you !  Are  you 
fiends  that  you  come  here  to  make  me  mad  P” 

“Why,  we  only  came  to  visit  yon  a  little 
while,  dear  papa,”  said  Helen  soothingly. 

“Do  you  want  to  kill  meP”  he  added,  un¬ 
mindful  of  her  interruption.  “Gooff,  I  say! 


you — you — tekai  are  you  here  forP  Did  I  evtr 
seek  you  out  P  Did  I  ever  claim  you 
pointing  to  Julia — “for  my  child P  Tell  me, 
did  your  mother  send  you  here  P” 

“  My  mother  is  an  angel  in  heaven,”  was  the 
answer  made  to  this  outbreak. 

“  Well,  I  tell  you— I  tcilt  tell  yon! — hush  ! 
there — I’m  going  to  swear  it.  I  say,  I  swear 
it.  Does  it  content  you  to  know  that  P  Skg 
was  my  wife  once,  ana  there  was  you,  and  the 
other  she  called  Anna.  It  was  twenty  years 
ago  I  came  from  there,  and  if  I  left  her  to 
marry  another  woman,  poor  fool  she  was 
indeed  to  marry  me — wasn’t  it  enough  that  I 
did  itP  Haven’t  I  been  paid  for  it  over  a 
hundred  times  P” 

Poor  creature!  he  was  speaking  to  dumb 
witnesses  and  listeners.  To  that  shameful 
confession  of  sin,  wrung  from  a  tortured  con¬ 
science,  they  could  make  no  answer.  Though 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  his  declaration 
flashed  like  lightning  upon  them — though  to 
Helen  the  mystery  of  that  portrait  of  the 
mother  of  her  filter  was  now  made  clear  as 
by  a  lightning-flash — though  to  Julia  the  deep 
grief  that  had  bowed  her  lieautiful  mother,  after 
years  of  suffering,  to  the  grave,  was  all  ex¬ 
plained  ;  it  was  to  neither  of  them  a  moment 
of  rejoicing,  when  they  knew  that  the  fund 
name  by  which  they  had  loved  to  call  each 
other  was  indeed  a  name  that  they  were 
entitled  to  use.  They  could  have  wept  their 
lives  away  as  they  hearkened  to  the  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  guilt  which  that  white-haired  man, 
standing  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  found  him- 
'  self  compelled  to  make  to  his  innocent,  guileless 
I  children. 

I  They  left  him  that  day  quite  forgetful  of  the 
object  of  their  visit,  and  without  speaking,  a  ith- 
out  a  parting  embrace;  utterly  voiceless  they 
I  retumra  to  their  homes;  but  when  they  parted, 

I  Julia  clasped  the  little  trembling  form  of  Helen 
!  in  her  arms  for  one  moment,  whispering,“Nelly, 
j  my  own  dear,  sweet  sister,  kiss  me  once  more;” 

I  and  they  separated,  bearing  each  other’s  kisses 
I  with  them — separated  in  sorrow,  but  in  love  as 
I  deep  as  that  sorrow,  to  keep  that  secret  with 
them  to  their  dying  day — to  bear  it  with  them 
to  the  grave ! 

On  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  when  Helen 
entered  Jamie’s  room,  as  was  her  custom,  to 
awaken  him,  she  was  startled  and  alarmed  to  find 
!  it  vacant,  for  it  was  some  time  before  his  usual 
hour  of  waking.  Turning  to  the  screened  cor¬ 
ner  where  his  bed  stood,  she  saw  that  it  had 
not  been  at  all  used  in  the  night;  yet  was  Helen 
sure  that  she  had  seen  him  go  into  his  chamber 
w'.ien  she  went  to  her  own.  What  could  it 
meanP  Nothing  of  the  kind  had  ever  occurred 
I  before — no  infant  was  ever  guarded  with  more 
<  watchful,  constant  care  than  Jamie  Wise  had 
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been,  by  tbe  sinter  who  was  as  a  mother  to  him.  needed  lien  to  guard  and  nurse  old  David  Wise. 
What  could  this  straugc  and  most  unusual  oc-  The  idiot  sou  had  usurped  their  place--they 
currcnce  mean  P  found  him  chuckling  in  joy  by  the  bedside  qf 

Through  the  house,  and  the  gardens,  and  the  his  murdered  lather, 
grove  Helen  went,  at  first  alone,  and  then  with  It  was  near  noonday  before  the  tidings  of  this 
the  rest  of  tlie  alarmed  household ;  but  she  dreadful  tragedy  reached  Sunnyside ;  and  it  was 
found  no  trace  of  him.  Tlieu  they  began  a  |>oor  Edwin’s  lot  to  speak  of  the  awful  facts  to 
search  for  him  through  the  town,  wliile  Helen  lieleii.  When  she  saw  him  coming  home,  at 
awaited  the  result  of  their  seeking  in  a  state  of  last,  she  went  out  to  meet  him,  for  her  heart 
agonised  suspense  indescribable.  was  breaking  withfs'ar  for  Jamie.  The  brother 

Let  us  look  into  the  silence  and  the  shadow  and  sister  met,  but  neither  spoke.  There  was 
of  the  awful  night  that  had  passed.  something  in  the  troubled,  wretched  expression 

Jamie  had,  as  Helen  felt  persuaded,  gone  to  of  Edwin's  eyes,  as  he  looked  on  her,  that 
his  room  a  little  time  before  she  retired;  but,  c'.oked  the  words  Helen  would  fain  have  spoken 
buried  in  her  own  thoughts,  she  had  forgotten  ia  their  utterance.  W  hen  they  had  entered  the 
to  sec  if  he  slept,  ere  she  herself  closed  her  house  again,  Edwin,  vainly  striving  to  speak, 
eyes  in  slumbering.  calmly  said — 

When  all  was  still  at  Suunvside,  the  idiot  “  Helen,  could  you  bear  it,  if  you  knew  that 
boy  went  out  with  stealthy  step  from  his  you  were  never  to  see  our  poor,  dear  Jamie 
chamber,  and  through  the  house  unlienrd.  He  again  ?" 

was  armed,  and  mounted  on  the  fleet  horse  “Tell  me!  what  is  itP”  she  answered,  with 
which  a  neighbour  had  turned  out  to  pasture,  "“ch  earnestness  that  it  had  sounded  in  any  but 
in  little  time,  and  away  he  went  with  lightning  Helen  Wise  a  harsh  command.  “  My  Janue,  is 
speed,  on  that  road  which  he  had  once  before  I*®  drad  P  Speak,  Edwin.” 
taken,  when  he  went  with  Helen  and  Edwin  “  He  >»  oot  dead ;  but  they  have  removed 
on  a  visit,  wliicli  had  Imunted  him  ever  since  him  to  another  place.  They  think  it  better 
it  was  made.  that  he  should  live  now  in  an  asylum  where 

It  was  midnight— night  without  a  visible  poor  unfortunates  are  cared  for,  dear 

star — when  Jamie  reached  the  bouse  he  sought  Helen.” 

in  Salem.  As  he  approached  the  dwelliug  on  **  How  dared  they  do  it !”  was  the  angry  m- 
foot,  a  man  came  from  thence — a  i)ers()n  who  clamation,  forced  in  bitter  anguish  from  lips 
liad  been  staying  with  the  invalid  till  that  late  which,  till  liiat  day,  had  never  uttered  a  word 
hour.  The  boy  saw  him  close  the  door ;  and  a  in  wrath.  “  Is  thisyoar  work,  Edwin P” 
moment  after,  with  a  sliort,  bitter  laugh,  his  “  ^^<>1  no.  Helen,  1  have  had  nothing  to  do 
hand  was  laid  upon  the  lock,  his  feet  were  on  with  it.  1  knew  nothing  of  it,”  was  the  mild 
the  stairs,  and  he  stood  alone  iu  the  room  with  answer.  “  You  wrong  me  by  the  thought ;  he 
his  father  !  was  out  last  night,  aud  the  doctor  found  him. 

The  physician,  or  whoever  the  person  was,  and  said  that  it  was  not  safe  he  should  be  left 
had  remained  with  the  invalid  till  he  slept,  free  any  longer.” 

Had  his  first-born  son  come  to  maintain  like  “  H  is  the  first  time  he  was  ever  out  so ! 
watch  P  I've  made  him  my  care  since  he  was  a  child ! 

If  the  aged  slumberer  had  awakened  then,  Edwin,  I  h^  the  best  and  only  right  to  take 

he  had  seen  a  youUiful  form  bend  close  above  charge  of  him — no  one  on  earth  liad  such  a 
him— had  felt  the  warm,  quick  breatli  of  the  right.  How  many  years  have  I  laboured  to 
idiot  on  his  cheek— had  seen  two  brilliant,  save  him  from  this  fate.  I  mutt  have  him 
savage  eyes  fixed,  peering  tlirough  the  niglit-  back  again.” 

gloom,  upon  him!  Had  ho  listened,  his  ear  “  Have  they  told  yon  of  our  father  to-day  P” 
would  have  caught  the  repeated,  low,  and  half-  asked  Edwin,  anxious,  at  any  coat,  to  change 
demoniac  laugh.  There!  there!  if  his  eyes  the  current  of  her  thoughts, 

had  just  opened  then,  they  would  have  seen  the  ‘‘  No,”  was  the  answer,  and  Helen  looked 

uplifted  hand  of  the  once  idolised  boy  hovering,  inquiringly  in  her  brother’s  face  ;  for  the  solemn 
only  for  a  moment,  over  his  devoted  head.  tone  of  his  voice  told  her  that  he  had  yet  more 

But — the  poor  old  man,  hn  did  not  waken,  to  say. 
did  not 'hear — he  knew  nothing  of  it.  His  “Dciir  Helen,  he  is  dead.” 

life  went  out,  when  the  small,  slender  Imnds,  “  God’s  will  be  done !”  she  answered,  tnming 

which  Helen  had  ofttimes  clasped  in  her  own,  pale  with  emotion  ;  and,  shortly  after,  she 
wound  round  his  neck  1  There  was  only  a  added,  “  He  must  bo  brought  home  for  burial, 
momentary  resistance,  then  all  was  over.  Edwin.” 

When  the  morning  came,  they  who  had  the  “  Yes,”  was  the  choked  utterance,  and  the 
sick  man  in  their  charge  found  th-'it  their  aid  boy  turned  from  Helen ;  he  could  not  tell  her 
was  no  longer  to  be  sought — for  none  were  all. 
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Helen  Wise  never  saw  her  Jamie  again.  It 
was  from  Julia’s  lips,  in  after  days,  that  she 
learned  the  dreadful  story  of  his  unconquerable 
hate  for  the  father  who  had  senselessly  sought  | 
to  govern  him  years  before  ;  and  when  she  heard  i 
that,  she  dared  not  make  one  single  plea  that  I 
he  might  be  given  back  to  her  fond  keeping.  | 
Her  work  with  him  she  now  knew  was  over ; 
oh,  what  a  work  it  had  been !  But  if  the  prayers  ' 
which  Imre  his  dear  name,  and  the  thoughts 
which  held  him  in  faithful  remembrance — if  j 
the  tears  she  shed— if  the  love  which  till  her 
death-day  she  kept  for  him  might  be  spoken 
in  my  words,  an  affection  sucli  as  only  the 
heart  of  a  woman  can  bear  would  be  revealed ; 
and  you  would  wonder  but  to  hear  of  it ! 


July,  August,  and  Scptsaib«r  passed,  and 
Alfred  Ixtrd  had  not  yet  made  his  appearance 
at  — — ,  to  claim  his  promised  bride  ;  hot  the 
idea  of  his  probable  consing  hod  ceased  to  trou¬ 
ble  Helen  Wise. 

As  time  passed  on,  and  she  gained  power  to 
survey  her  own  position  from  every  point  of 
view,  it  seemed  nothing  to  her  if  Sunnyside  did 
fall  to  the  appointed  bridegroom.  Eor  Edwin, 
there  was  now  no  maunsr  of  reason  to  fear — 
for  herself,  no  cause  to  hope.  Jamie  was  gone 
beyond  her  care  for  ever.  The  sweetest  dream 
of  3roman  had  passed  even  as  she  dreamed  it. 
Now  the  worid,  the  wide  world,  was  all  alike  to 
her.  Since  the  child  of  her  care  was  hers  no 
longer,  she  was  fully  resolved  to  resign,  all 
claim  to  her  old,  beautiful  home,  the  moment 
Alfred  Lord  appeared.  Edwin  would  very  soon, 
with  his  fine  abilities,  be  able  to  care  fur  him¬ 
self  ;  and  she,  at  the  worst,  among  strangers  and 
in  obscurity,  Aerc  was  no  danger,  could  provide 
for  her  own  flew  wants.  So  was  her  spirit  calm. 

On  the  first  of  October,  another  letter  from 
Mr.  Lord  reached  Helrni.  The  letter  was 
opened  withont  the  least  emotion,  for  her  mind 
was  so  quiet  now  in  its  resolves  that  all  the 
jmwers  of  earth  could  not  have  shaken  it. 
Therefore  it  was  that  she  read  with  perfect 
calmness ; — 

“  I  have  hoard  so  much  lately  from  one 
whom  you  do  not  numl)er  among  your  per¬ 
sonal  friends  of  the  true  heroism  of  your  nature, 
that  ghid  and  proud  as  I  should  be  to  call  you 
my  wife,  I  luivc  determined  not  to  do  so  with¬ 
out  I  can  win  your  full,  unbiassed  consent.  Will 
you  permit  me  to  visit  you  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  acquaintance  which,  in  any  event,  I 
shall  be  proud  to  have  formed  ? 

“  Alfred  Lord.” 

To  this  letter,  Helen  thus  immediately  re¬ 
plied  : — 


“  I  thank  you  for  the  courtesy  with  which 
you  have  written  me ;  I  would  earnestly  beg  you 
to  maintain  your  charitable  and  most  honour¬ 
able  resolution.  The  property  which  my  fitther 
left  you,  uncouditioually,  I  am  ready,  at  any 
moment,  to  resign  in  your  favour ;  but,  if  you 
value  your  own  self-respect,  and  my  respect 
and  yfe-long  gratitude,  acquaint  me  with  your 
decision  by  letter,  and  do  not  eonie  hitlier  until 
I  am  gone.  “  Helen  Wise.” 

There  came  an  unlooked-for  answer  to  this 
letter,  in  the  shape  of  a  legal  document,  trans¬ 
ferring  Sunnyside  unreservedly  to  Helen  and 
Edwin  Wise,  and  this  was  the  manly  greeting 
that  came  with  it : — 

“  Heaven  has  blest  my  life  of  labour,  and  1 
cannot  take  from  the  orjihan  that  to  which  God 
has  given  me  no  title.  Your  father  was,  as  he 
has  told  me,  vastly  indebted  to  my  father  yenrs 
ago ;  he  cancelled  that  debt  in  his  kindness  and 
care  when  I  was  a  penniless  orphan.  I  remem¬ 
ber  him  <rith  gratitude,  and  I  have  far  too  much 
regard  for  his  children  to  ever  w  ilfully  cause 
them  an  instant’s  pain.  May  He,  from  whom 
all  blessings  come,  bless  you,  my  friends ! 

“  Alfred  Lord. 

“  To  Helen  and  Edwin  Wise.” 

Tliis  manly  course  gained  Ellen’s  rcsjiect  for 
Alfred  Lord,  but  he  never  gained  her  love.  _ 

Helen  Wise  lived  long  after  the  trial-times 
of  her  life  were  over.  She  lived  to  sec  the 
brown  hair  mlvering  on  the  temples  of  the  lover 
of  her  youth — to  see  the  children  who  bore  his 
name  mwing  up  the  honour  and  the  hcanty 
of  his  house.  She  lived  to  see  her  Edwin  high 
in  the  ranks  of  his  useAil  and  honourable  pro¬ 
fession,  while  he  sought  no  other  hearth  or 
companionship  than  that  she  had  made  so 
pleasant  and  so  cheerful.  And,  oh  I  for  Ml  in 
those  calm  days,  the  grief,  tliough  chastened, 
was  mingled  sometimes  with  the  quiet  joy,  she 
lived  to  receive  another,  the  most  precious  of 
Bio  dead,  back  to  her  heart  again,  to  give  her 
Jamie  a  funeral  and  a  burial-place.  Long  be¬ 
fore  she  passed  from  earth  he  (lied  ;  and  long 
before  she  songht  the  heavenly  home  there 
was  another  death  for  which  Helen  wept,  that 
of  the  Withered  Fig  Tree— tlic  emblem  of 
her  blighted  life,  her  blighted  heart — the 
symbol  of  her  spiritual  power,  that  could 
concpier  defonnity  and  weakness — that  could 
spread  beauty  over  desolation — that  could, 
from  its  cnislied  bosom,  send  out  loveliness  of 
life,  pure  sympathy,  aud  beautiful  strength. 

Inventino  the  Devil.  —  It  was  sneerinclK 
and  yet  in  some  respects  truthfully  said,  by  the 
sceptical  Horace  Walpole,  that,  had  mankind 
never  before  heard  of  tlie  devil,  they  would  hare 
invented  him  in  order  to  account  for  tlie  author¬ 
ship  of  the  portiUon  of  Poland. 
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The  beak  is  straight  for  abont  one-third  of  its 
length,  then  very  much  carved,  and  surrounded 
at  its  base  by  a  membrane  which  forms  on  each 
side  as  far  as  the  eyes  a  considerable  sinking 
in,  in  which  are  situated  the  ample  apertures 
of  the  nostrils.  Between  these  is  a  sort  of 


VULTURES. 

The  king  vnlture  is  a  South  American  bird, 
and  is  found  in  Peru,  Brazil,  Ouiana,  Paraguay, 
Md  Mexico.  At  the  mature  age  of  four  years, 
it  has  been  minutely  descriM  by  D’Azara. 


some  sort  of  frill ;  some  of  the  plumes  of  which 
are  directed  forwards,  and  some  backwards, 
while  it  is  so  ample  that  the  bird,  in  drawing 
itself  in,  can  conceal  in  it  its  neck  and  a  large 
part  of  its  head.  The  remi^,  and  the  large 
upper  coverts  of  the  wings,  the  tail,  a  trace  on 
the  back,  the  beak  as  far  the  membrane,  and 
the  tarsi,  are  black.  The  membrane  and  the 


crest,  which  is  neither  elongated  nor  retreat¬ 
ing,  and  which  falls  indifferently  on  either  side ; 
it  u  of  a  soft  substance,  and  its  extremity  is 
formed  by  a  remarkable  group  of  warts. 

On  the  head  is  a  crown  of  naked  blood-red 
skin.  A  bandelette  of  very  short  and  black 
hair  extends  from  one  eye  to  the  other ;  below 
the  marked  portion  of  the  neck  is  a  very  hand¬ 
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fleshy  crest  of  the  hesk  are  orange  ;  the  naked 
skin  of  the  base  of  the  beak  is  purple ;  and  the 
rdm  of  the  eye-lids  are  of  a  uvelv  red.  The 
naked  portion  of  the  neck  is  agreeably  covered ; 
it  is  carnation  on  the  sides;  purple  below  the 
head,  yellow  in  front,  and  a  blackish  violet  near 


the  bands,  and  the  wrinkles  of  the  oceipnt. 
The  iris  of  the  eye,  and  all  the  rest  of  tho 
plumage,  are  white.  The  total  length  of  the 
bird  is  twenty-nine  inches  and  a  half ;  that  of 
the  fleshy  crest  is  eighteen  lines. 

The  American  vulture  is  blackish,  with  purple 
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and  green  reflexions ;  the  head  and  neck  are  Erum  its  beak  to  the  tail  it  measures  about 
red,  naked,  papillous,  and  wrinkled.  It  occurs  four  feet  and  a  half. 

throughout  the  continent  of  America;  but  is  In  other  regions  these  birds  are  seen  in  flocks 
more  common  in  the  warmer  parts  of  it.  In  of  forty  or  fifty,  perched  on  the  cocoa-trees ; 
Europe  it  mounts  the  Grison  Alps,  Silesia,  for  they  range  themselves  in  files  to  sleep  to* 
Poland,  and  some  other  countries,  but  not  nther,  like  poultry ;  and  such  is  their  indo* 
Great  Britain.  It  is  also  met  with  in  Asia,  fence  that  they  go  to  roost  long  before  sunset 
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asd  kwalce  not  till  far  on  in  the  morning.  In 
•ome  regions  of  the  torrid  zone  they  haunt  the 
towns  in  great  multitudes— as  Cartliagcna,  for 
example,  where  they  perch  on  the  roofs  of  tlie 
houses,  or  even  stalk  along  the  streets,  and  are 
of  infinite  ser\ice  to  the  inhahitants,  as  they 
devour  all  manner  of  filth  and  refuse. 

Wien  food  fails  them  in  the  oitics,  they  seek 
for  it  among  the  animals  of  the  adjoining  pas¬ 
tures;  and  if  an  animal  is  unfortunate  enough 
to  have  a  sore  on  its  hark,  they  alight  on  it » ith- 
out  ceremony,  and  attack  the  part  affected,  nor 
quit  their  hold  until  they  have  completed  the 
creature's  destruction,  fn  some  parts  of  South 
America,  w  here  the  hunters  kill  lieasts  merely 
for  the  skin,  vast  numbers  of  these  vultures 
follow  in  tlieir  train  ;  and  were  it  not  for  their 
assiduous  voracity,  the  many  flayed  carcases 
exposed  to  the  air  would  speedily  generate 
disease.  We  need  not  wouder,  therefore,  that 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  dealers  in  hides 
should  protect  the  carrion  vultures,  and  allow 
them  to  feed  with  their  dogs. 

Tlic  Egyptian  vulture  is  sometimes  culled 
“  Pharaoh’s  chicken.”  It  has  a  feeble,  slender, 
elongated  bill,  the  anterior  part  of  the  head 
and  throat  only  being  denuded  of  feathers. 
The  nostrils  are  oval  and  longitudinal;  the 
tail  wedge-shaped.  It  is  one  of  the  smallest 
of  the  vultures,  and  little  more  than  the  size  of 
a  raven.  It  is  siiread  over  the  whole  of  the 
hotter  portions  of  the  old  world,  from  Spain  to 
the  East;  throughontOreeee.thc  ialaads of  tlie 
Levant,  Turkey,  and  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Africa,  it  aboauds  in  immenae  flixdu. 

Sonnini  tells  ns  that  these  vultures  are  not 
ferocions  in  Egypt ;  they  are  to  be  seen  ou  the 
terraces  of  houses,  in  the  midst  of  the  moat 
populous  and  noisy  cities,  perfectly  quiet,  and 
living  in  complete  security  among  men,  who 
feed  and  rherish  them  with  the  utmost  rare. 
They  also  frequent  the  deserts,  and  prey  upon  | 
the  carcases  of  men  and  animals  which  have  | 
perished  in  these  immense  wastes,  consecrated, 
as  it  were,  for  ages  to  nakedness,  desolation, 
and  sterility.  Those  which  inhabit  Egypt  are 
not  known  to  quit  it,  but  some  of  the  same 
species  are  to  be  found  in  Syria  nnd  Turkey ; 
less  numerous,  however,  hceausc  they  do  not 
enjoy  the  same  prerogatives,  nor  is  their  exist¬ 
ence  protected  m  these  countries  by  ancient  . 
superstition,  as  in  Egypt;  for  they  were  con-  | 
sidered  sacred  among  the  old  Egyptians,  whose 
opinions  on  this  {Kiint,  as  on  many  others,  have 
been  transmitted  to  their  suceessors,  even  to 
this  dav.  In  truth,  they  perform  very  con- 
•iderable  services  to  this  country,  in  sharing 
with  other  birds,  equally  sacred  in  ancient  times, 
the  task  of  destroying  the  rats  and  reptiles 
wliieh  abound  in  this  fertile  and  slimy  region. 
They  also  clear  away  the  carcases  and  filth. 


I  which  would  otherwise  prove  exceedingly  in¬ 
jurious. 

I  The  lammergeyer  is  thinly  scattered  through- 
I  out  all  the  great  cliains  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
'  jVsLa  and  Alriea,  the  terror  of  tlie  flocks  that 
.  graze  on  the  declivities,  or  amongthe  secluded 
’  valleys  beneath.  It  habitually  preys  on  the 
I  chamois,  the  wild  goat,  the  Alpine  hare,  the 
!  marmot,  and  tlie  lamb.  It  is  from  the  latter 
'  animal  lielng  the  frcvpirnt  victim  of  this  bird 
;  that  the  Swiss  jieasauts  call  it  the  lammergeyer 
— literally,  the  lamb  vulture;  hut  they  sometimes 
extend  the  name  to  other  large  birds  of  prey. 
In  its  attitudes  this  bird  resembles  the  eagles 
more  than  the  vultures,  its  eonfident  nnd  up¬ 
right  bearing  strongly  contrasting  with  the 
crouching  and  suspicious  postures  of  tlie  latter. 
Like  tliese,  however,  it  generally  retains  its 
wings  in  a  state  of  lialf  expan.sioii  wlien  at  rest, 
and  its  neck  moR  or  1ms  retracted  within  its 
I  shoulders. 

!  The  general  colour  of  the  upper  part  of  this 
'  remarkable  bird  is  a  dull  brown,  with  a  mix- 
I  ture  of  grey  ;  ite  wings  and  tail  are  of  a  greyish 
ash  colour ;  the  upper  part  of  its  head  is  of  a 
.  dirty  white  ;  and  the  neck,  breast,  nnd  other 
I  parts  are  white,  with  a  shade  of  reddish  brown 
:  or  orange,  which  is  deeper  on  the  breast  and 
tliTosU,  and  gradually  becomes  less  distinct  on 
the  abdomen  and  legs. 

The  black  or  cintreons  vultnre  is  nearly  the 
size  of  the  griffon  vulture,  and  sometimes  larger. 
It  has  a  collar  of  long,  narrow,  and  bristling 
feathers  ;  the  naked  skin  of  the  head  and  neck 
it  Une,  and  garnished  with  down ;  the  beak 
blackish ;  and  the  long  feathers  of  the  leg 
sometimes  descending  sufficiently  to  cover  the 
bSNUs  as  liar  as  the  toes.  In  the  first  year,  the 
i  pfiimage  is  varied  with  brown  and  dirty  grey  ; 
aad  it  is  only  in  the  fourth  vear  that  the  down 
I  of  the  head  and  plumage  is  black. 

According  to  Descourtilz,  the  black  vulture, 
like  the  turkey  buzzard,  is  rc.spcetcd  at  Charles¬ 
ton  for  the  actual  services  which  it  renders,  in 
removing  from  the  city  and  its  vicinity  all  dead 
animals  aud  other  refuse,  ou  which  these  birds 
exclusively  feed.  If  even  a  chicken  dies,  it  is 
not  long  before  its  bones  are  actu:illy  picked 
clean.  The  vultures  are  occupied  the  whole 
day  in  making  their  rounds  to  discover  carrion 
and  offal ;  and  coming  down  in  legions,  they 
mutually  contend  for  the  prey,  which  instantly 
disap|)ears.  They  arc  so  familiar  that  they 
mav  be  easily  knocked  down  with  n  slick. 

The  griffon  vulture  is  alxiut  three  feet  aud  a 
half  in  length,  and  eight  from  tlie  tip  of  one 
wing  to  that  of  the  other.  Its  head  is  covered 
with  small  and  white  feathers;  but  those  of 
the  occiput  and  nape  form  a  tuft  of  abont  an 
inch  long.  The  neck  is  almost  naked ;  for  the 
short  and  scanty  down  with  which  it  is  sprinkled 
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does  not  prevent  the  brown  and  bluish  tints  of  , 
the  skin  from  bein;^  visible.  At  the  bottom  of  ' 
the  neck  some  lon;r  feathers  are  arranjed,  like 
a  mffof  dazsl'njr  white.  There  is  a  large  hollow, 
famished  with  hairs,  at  the  top  of  the  stomach ; 
this  is  the  place  of  the  crop.  In  addition  to 
this  external  cavity,  there  is  a  bnmp  intern.ally, 
and  a  great  enlargement  in  this  part  of  the 
throat,  which  raises  the  skin  of  tlie  external 
hollow,  and  distends  it  when  the  vulture  has 
taken  plenty  of  food.  The  feathers  of  the  body 
are  of  a  reddish  grey;  the  (juill-feathers  of  the 
wings  and  tail  are  black;  the  beak  biacki.sh, 
with  a  bluish  tint  in  the  middle ;  the  iris'is  ot 
a  fine  orange ;  the  feet  and  claws  are  of  a 
blackish  hue. 

The  plumage  of  this  vulture  varies  with  age. 
Li  its  first  year  the  iKxly  is  of  a  fawn  colour ; 
in  the  two  following  years  it  is  varied  with 
grey  and  fawn,  more  or  less  deep  above ;  and, 
in  a  more  .advanced  age,  it  is  entirely  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  asli  colour,  which  is  nearly  blue. 


A  MOORISH  WEDDING. 

.\  FEW  days  n^n  (says  the  journal  of  a 
recent  traveller)  I  heard  iit  a  neighbouring 
house  the  sound  of  tambourines,  reed-pipes,  tte., 
which  usually  announces  a  family  festival.  I 
mounted  on  my  terrace,  but  was  unable  to  sec 
anything  in  the  adjoining  court  except  a  few 
negroes  preparitig  mats,  as  if  to  receive  a  nume¬ 
rous  company.  In  vain  I  cndeavoni  ed  to  get  a 
view  into  the  interior  of  the  house — my  curiosity 
was  doomed  to  be  disappointed.  I  went  into 
the  street,  where  I  heard  a  wedding  spoken  of. 

I  walked  about  near  the  eutrance  of  the  house 
where  tbo-uuptials  were  to  t.skc  place,  though 
with  small  hopes  of  success,  when  a  Moorish 
woman,  carefully  enveloped  in  her  veil,  passed 
near  me,  and,  gently  touching  my  arm,  said  to  ^ 
me,  in  excellent  French,  “  Thou  wishest  to  see  i 
the  wedding  P  Come !”  She  then  linked  her 
arm  in  mine,  and  we  entered  the  house  to¬ 
gether. 

If  I  was  astonished  to  hear  her  sjjcak  French 
so  well,  I  was  not  surprised  at  the  kindness  of 
her  act,  as  they  all  arc,  in  general,  civil  and 
obliging  to  those  that  please  them.  She  intro¬ 
duced  me  into  a  large  irall  on  the  ground-floor, 
where  I  found  mys(df  in  the  company  of  about 
twenty  Moorish  ladies,  richly  dressi'd,  and  all 
seated  iu  the  Oriental  style.  They  made  room 
for  me,  and  I  seated  rajself  among  tbem.  They 
received  me  most  graciously ;  and,  after  shaking 
hands  with  me,  made  me  the  customary  salu¬ 
tation  by  raising  their  hands  to  their  lips. 
Coffee  was  served,  without  sugar,  and  the  music 
began  again.  Three  old  women,  no  less  hideous 
than  the  witches  in  “  Macbeth,”  resumed  their 
tambourines  to  accompany  the  most  discordant 


chant  that  ever  offended  Christian  cars.  These 
three  matrons  possess  a  great  number  of  privi¬ 
leges  at  Bona.  They  preside  at  births ;  and 
if  the  new-born  infant  be  a  boy,  they  hail  its 
arrival  with  the  frightful  din  of  their  tam¬ 
bourines,  and  distract  the  ear  of  the  suffering 
mother  with  their  noisy  congratulations.  Fart 
of  their  biuiness  is  also  to  tattoo,  which  they 
do  with  great  skill  and  taste,  and  to  arrange 
the  dress  of  the  brides ;  in  which  last  (larticular 
they  signally  fail,  at  l.'ast  iu  the  eyes  of  a 
Parisian. 

1  had  endured  my  iharc  of  this  dreadful 
eoucert  for  above  threi  quarters  of  an  hour, 
wondering  in  w  hose  honour  i  was  thus  exer¬ 
cising  my  patience,  when  at  last  the  music 
censed,  and  a  pause  ensued.  The  lady  who  in¬ 
troduced  me  had  taken  off  the  “  koiik,”  or  veil, 
that  concealed  her  splendid  attire,  and  I  was 
able  1 0  examine  her  at  leisure.  She  was  sin¬ 
gularly  handsome,  in  spite  of  the  pains  she  had 
taken  tp  paint  herJacc,aceording  to  the  Moorish 
fashion.  By  this  means  her  beautiful  eyebrows 
were  joined  in  one  arch  aeross  her  forehead, 
and  her  eyes  received  additional  lustre  from 
the  tinge  ofcucuma  under  her  long  eyelashes. 
Blnek  patches  were  pl.aeed  on  her  cheeks,  that 
glowed  with  artificial  brightness,  reminding  one 
of  the  belles  of  the  court  of  Louis  XV.,  and 
her  frequent  bursts  of  gaiety  disclosed  a  set  of 
pcarlly  teeth.  Her  long  blaek  hair  was  gathered 
,  in  large  rolls  under  a  fillet  of  crimson  silk  and 
;  gold  ;  her  brautifnllv-modelled  hands  and  arms 
were  tattooed  so  admirably  that  they  seemed 
to  be  covered  with  blaek  laee-work  of  the  most 
I  intricate  design  ;  the  tips  of  her  fingers  were 
dyed  with  roeon  ;  and  her  legs  and  feet  were 
t.ittooed  in  the  same  manner  as  her  arms. 
Her  slippers  were  richly  embroidered  with  gold 
and  silver,  and  heavy  golden  bracelets  adorned 
her  arms  and  legs. 

All  the  other  women  wore  the  same  kind  of 
costume — the  only  variety  consisting  in  the 
different  arrangement  of  colours,  in  the  greater 
or  less  beauty  of  the  silken  trousers,  double 
chemises  of  cotton  and  muslin,  and  length  of 
the  gauze  veils  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver 
,  spangles.  The  weight  of  the  ear-rings  and 
I  gold  chains  with  which  they  were  loaded  seemed 
in  no  degree  to  impede  their  motions ;  and  cer¬ 
tainly,  if  their  intrinsic  value  was  rather  a 
proof  of  the  wealth  than  of  the  taste  of  the 
,  wearers,  their  size  was  a  still  greater  testimony 
;  of  the  personal  vigour  that  was  able  to  endure 
'  such  a  weight  in  a  heat  of  forty-five  degrees. 
rReaum.]  When  I  had  finished  my  scrutiny, 
which  seemed  by  no  means  disagreeable  to  the 
objects  of  it,  m’y  first  acquaintance  offered  me 
'  a  place  by  her  side,  which  I  gladly  accepted; 

'  and  the  following  conversation  took  place  be¬ 
tween  us  :  — 
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“  In  a  few  minutei  thou  wilt  see  the  bride.” 

“Where  u  »heP” 

“  Behind  thnt  great  damaak  curtain,  where 
■he  hai  been  hidden  three  days.” 

“WhyP” 

“  Because  (he  came  with  lier  mother  from 
one  of  the  tribes  in  the  mountains,  and  is  lodg. 
ing  here  with  the  mother  of  the  bridegroom. 
Nobody  is  allowed  to  see  her  before  the  moment 
she  is  cqpducted  to  the  nuptial-chamber.  She 
was  married  this  morning  before  the  cadi,  veiled 
from  head  to  foot,  and  neither  her  husband  nor 
we  have  yet  beheld  her.” 

The  mother  of  the  bride  then  made  her  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  passed  behind  the  damask  cur¬ 
tain  before  mentioned,  accompanied  by  the 
three  matrons.  Small  wax  lights  were  distri¬ 
buted  among  us,  after  which  the  curtain  roae,and 
the  bride,  supported  on  each  side,  was  led  into 
the  midst  of  our  circle,  and  placed  on  a  cushion 
that  had  been  prepared  for  her.  They  next 
proceeded  to  arrange  her  toilet,  which  had  not 
been  required  for  the  ceremony  of  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  matrons  covered  her  with  a  velvet 
mantle  worked  in  gold,  slightly  resembling  the 
cope  worn  by  our  priests,  but  closed  at  the 
sides.  On  her  hair,  the  long  tresses  of  which 
were  rolled  under  a  fillet,  like  Fatima’s,  was 
placed  first  a  velvet  band,  live  iuchcs  iu  width, 
stiffly  mounted  on  pasteboard ;  then  a  second 
one  of  the  same  kind,  but  oruamented  with 
nld  fringes  and  strings  of  gulden  coins.  When 
this  was  done,  they  proceeded  to  paint  her  eye¬ 
brows,  eyelashes,  and  lips— a  measure  which 
seemed  by  no  means  useless,  as  she  was  deadly 
pale,  and  appeared  completely  exhausted.  The 
poor  young  creature  had  been  suffering  from 
fever  for  several  months  ;  while  her  youth  and 
good  constitution  had  struggled  against  the 
malady,  unassisted  by  any  scientific  help,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  her  natiou’sst  range  belief  in  fatalism. 
She  had  been  betrothed  for  many  years ;  and  the 
time  for  her  marriage  having  arrived,  the  pro¬ 
mises  exchanged  on  each  side  had  to  be  re¬ 
deemed,  without  any  regard  for  the  conse¬ 
quences.  TVlien  her  toilet  w  as  entirely  finished, 
all  the  ladies  who  were  present  went  into  the 
eourt,  and,  striking  their  chins  with  their  fin¬ 
gers,  produced  that  sound  so  like  the  barking 
of  a  dug  which  is  so  often  heard  in  the  Arab 
towns,  and  is  so  disagreeable  to  tbc  ear.  This 
was  the  signal  that  the  husband’s  authority  w  as 
about  to  commence,  and  that  the  moment  had 
arrived  when  he  was  permitted  to  take  the  first 
view  of  his  young  wife.  She  was  then  placed 
on  the  threshold  of  the  door,  and  her  hands 
were  left  free,  in  order  that  she  might  raise  her 
veil.  The  bridegroom  was  just  crossing  tbe 
court ;  he  advance  straight  to  his  wife,  viewed 
her  by  the  light  of  our  tapers,  and  placed  a 
piece  of  money  on  her  head,  according  to  an 


ancient  custom,  as  a  sign  that  he  accepted  tho 
spouse  chosen  for  him,  though  the  law  would 
have  permitted  him  immediately  to  repudiate 
her.  The  poor  young  woman,  who  seemed 
scarcely  fiftmn  years  old,  exhausted  with  ill¬ 
ness,  fatigue,  and  the  painful  uncertainty  she 
was  suffering,  was  unable  to  lift  her  hand  to 
her  head  in  snfiicient  time  to  retain  the  piece 
of  money,  which  confirmed  her  new  title.  It 
fell  to  the  ground,  upon  which  arose  a  general 
cry  of  distress;  as  Arab  superstition  regards 
an  accident  of  this  kind  as  an  announcement 
of  death  to  the  person  who  lets  fall  the  fatal 
medal. 

The  bridegroom  retired  to  his  chamber,  and 
the  bride  was  led  back  among  the  circle  of 
her  friends  to  hear  the  hymeneal  chant.  This 
was  another  severe  trial  to  my  ears;  and  1 
much  rejoiced  that  I  at  least  was  spared  the 
words  of  this  discordant  music,  which,  being  in 
Arabic,  I  did  not  understand.  We  then  went 
in  a  body  to  lead  the  bride  to  her  husband.  I 
wish  I  could  describe  to  you  any  of  the  wonders 
that  the  Tales  of  the  Arabian  N  ights  relate  about 
the  interior  of  Moorish  houses ;  but  I  was 
neither  at  Bagdad  nor  Bassora,  and  Buna  is  still 
iu  a  state  of  primitive  simplicity  in  re^d  to 
costly  furniture  and  other  articles  of  Oriental 
magnificence ;  a  slight  covering  of  whitewash 
was  the  only  sign  of  luxniy  in  the  houses  of  the 
richest  Moors.  On  entering  the  nuptial  cham¬ 
ber,  the  only  thing  1  saw  was  a  white -mass, 
squatted  on  the  ground  on  a  corner  of  the  car¬ 
pet.  This  was  the  bridenoom,  who  had  to  be 
roughly  shaken  before  he  would  change  his 
position  and  make  room  for  his  young  wife. 
She  was  then  placed  beside  him,  and  they  re¬ 
mained  in  this  singular  attitude,  resembling 
the  china  figures  that  are  sometimes  seen  on 
each  side  of  the  fireplace  in  old  houses.  We 
then  returned  to  the  hall,  where  the  dancing 
began,  accompanied  by  the  same  inevitable 
music.  The  mother  of  the  bridegroom  first 
daneed  for  her  son,  and  afterwards  the  mother 
of  the  bride  for  her  daughter ;  then  came  the 
performance  of  the  nearest  relations. 
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I  The  path  of  sorrow,  and  that  path  alone, 

I  Leads  to  the  land  where  sorrow  is  unknown ; 

No  traveller  ever  reached  that  blest  alKMle 
!  Who  found  not  thorns  and  briers  in  the  road. 

,  And  we  who  knew  what  human  hearts  would 
prove. 

Now  slow  to  learn  the  dictates  of  His  love. 

That  hard  by  nature,  ami  of  stubborn  will, 

A  life  of  rase  would  make  them  harder  still, 

'  Called  for  a  cloud  to  darken  all  their  years. 

And  said,  “  Go  spend  them  in  a  vale  of  tears.’’ 

Rut  Ills  of  every  shape  and  every  name. 
Transformed  to  bleasings,  miss  their  cruel  aim  ; 
And  every  moment’s  caun  that  soothes  the  bivast 
Is  given  in  earnest  of  eternal  rest. 
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THE  SUPPLEMENT. 

The  present  number  of  the  Enolisiiwomsn's 
Domestic  Msoaxinb  is  sccompsnied  by  a  .Sup¬ 
plement,  containinK  twelve  orwnal  fanrv-work 
patterns.  Every  purchaser  of  the  numWr  is, 
of  course,  entitle  to  the  Supplement,  gratis. 


PRIZE  WORK-PATTERNS. 

The  receipt  of  an  ezceedingly  pretty  and  well- 
executed  pattern  in  crochet  lace  (which  will  be 
engravMl  next  month)  encourages  us  to  hope  that 
we  shall  soon  receive  as  many  evideuccs  of  the 
artistic  as  of  the  literary  ability  of  our  subscri¬ 
bers.  W  e  have  already  announced  that  we  will 
award  a  flne  steel-plate  engraving  (for  framing) 
for  tile  best  original  worked  pattern  of  a  Che¬ 
misette  IN  Embeoideet,  and  a  handsome  volume 
tor  the  second  besL  And  in  order  that  the 
labour  of  no  competitor  may  be  lost,  we  will 
return  all  unsuccessfol  patterns  on  receipt  of 
postaf^stamps.  The  competing  chemisettes 
must  TC  sent  in  by  the  10th  of  December,  and 
the  successful  one  will  be  engraved  in  tlie 
January  number.  The  following  month  the 
prises  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  d.sigii  for  A 
PDESE  IN  EMBEOIDEET. 


PRIZE  COMPOSITIONS. 

E  Competitors  are  reminded  that  Essays  on  the 
subject  of  “  Dispaeitt  or  Yeaes  and  Mae- 
BiAOE”  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  the  1:1th  of 
December.  The  subject  of  the  next  Essay  (to  be 
printed  in  the  February  number)  is,  “  The  Ueli- 
oious  Education  or  the  Youno  ;  ”  with  especial 
relaLon  to  the  mcesaity  of  cheerful  influences. 


THE  ANNUAL  PRIZES. 

In  future,  purchasers  of  the  bark  volumes,  by 
sending  in  the  cheques  to  be  found  in  each,  will 
be  entitled  to  a  chance  in  the  next  distribution  of 
Prixts.  Purchasers  of  volumes  which  contain 
cheques  for  a  ipeei/le  prize  may  send  them  to  the 
office,  where  they  will  be  changed  for  new  ones. 

Bee  hive  Edoino.— 1st  row— 3  chain  join ;  into 
the  loop  work  ‘i  chain,  2  loop,  2  chain,  3  loop,  3 
chain,  3  loop,  2  chain,  3  loop.  2nd  row— 4  chain. 
Hoop  into  first  spare,  3  chain,  1  loop  into  next 
spare,  3  chain,  1  loop  into  same  space,  3  chain,  1 
loop  into  next  space,  3  chain,  double  chain  into 
flrst2chainof  last  row.  3rd  row— I  double  chain, 

3 chain,  1  double  chain  into  first  space;  repeat 
into nextspare;  1  chain,  1  loop,  I!  times  in  middie  | 
space ,  1  chain,  a,  1  double  chain,  3  loo;).  1  double  , 


chain  into  next  space;  repeat  from  <i.  6  chain-  ' 
Ke|ieat  fiom  commencement.  But  at  the  end  of 
second  row,  join  into  second  chain  from  1  ist  pat¬ 
tern  ;  andaficrthestcond  long  in  third  row, unite 
into  last  scailop. 


Anna  Maeia.Esmebalda.&E.E.— Theacrom- 
panying  pattern  is  the  most  suitable  for  bracelets 
or  bands  for  sleeves.  It  is  worked  in  the  usual 
overcast-stitch ;  and  may  either  be  worked  all  in 


pink  ingrain  cotton,  or  the  flowers  and  eilge  in 
pink  and  the  bows  in  white ;  or  the  reverse.  The 
most  fashionable  arc  either  all  pink  or  pink  and 
white;  white  is  very  little  worn. 

Alma.—  Our  otter  to  endow  any  child  christened 
“Alma”  during  the  month  ol  November  has  been 
widely  met.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  give  the 
n.amesof  subscribers  who  have  tallrii  in  w  ith  the 
oft'er,  but  we  are  at  liberty  to  congratulate 
ourselves  on  helping  to  enrol  “  Aluia”  peruia- 
neiitly  on  our  list  of  female  iianies. 

Sebastopol.- Some  such  feature  as  that  you 
advocate  will  be  introiluced  into  the  next  volume 
of  the  Magazine.  Your  haudwriting  is  neat, 
plain,  and  pleasant  to  read. 

K.ll.  is  thanked  for  his  hints,  which  are  always 
acceptable,  even  w  here  they  cannot  be  actMl 
on. 

Raciiaei.— We  .are  sorry  wc  cannot  agree  with 
our  coiTes|iondent.  To  us,  a  child  eteiaially 
cr.imined  with  *' useful  knowledge,”  and  nothing 
I  else,  Ls  never  a  pleasant  obj  >ct  lurconteniplation; 


THE  TOnjETTE. 


is  informed  t'lat  any  purchaser  of  the  “  IJojr 
Own  Macuziiie”  will  Ik  entitled  to  a  chance  in 
thadiatributioB  of  the  priaca  to  be  fpren  with  it. 

■lusbctr  is  eaeouraf^  to  perserere.  Stialy 
and'parseveranee  will  brinf;  her  a  richer  prise,  in 
an  inrigoratad  and  informed  mind,  than  any  it 
is  in  our  i>ower  to  bestow. 

CosWTAifrE  hODlsB.— To  wear  fcloves  at  dinner  ; 
or  at  sopiier  is  a  ridiculous  fashion ;  and  in  tlie 
casM  CoNSTsjirE  mentions  may  certainly  be 
avoided  with  ns  much  conventional  propriety  as 
pleasure.— The  handwriting  is  well  enou^. 

I/ODISB  is  very  sincerely  thanked  (hr  her  kind 
appraciation,  and/or  her  eilbrts  to  circnlalethe 
tlagasine. 

A  CoiOTaKT  SuBSciiBER.— We  cannot  offer  an 
opinion  as  to  the  stability  of  a  bank. 

Mabt  Acmes  may  send  the  cheques  to  be 
changed  at  once,  with  a  stamp  for  their  return. 

Leila  S.— Tlie  story  hat  many  points  of  grace 


Macaaine.  ! 

MAST. — Bndeavour  to  bethink  yourself,  while 
in  oneof  your  stormsof  p.assion,  how  you  appear;  | 
if  OBoe  yon  get  the  picture  fairly  before  your  ! 
mind,  you  will  never  consent  to  sit  for  such  a 
portrait  again.  I 

B.  D.  P.’s  last  effort  hardly  satisfles  ns.  The 
verses  are  very  melodious,  and  by  no  means  des-  | 
titute  of  correct  sentiment ;  but  they  are  spoile<l 
by  the  introduction  of  more  than  one  common-  | 
plaes  expression.  I 

AjntiE  B.  will  ftnd  a  receipt  for  a  depilatory  in 
this  number. 

Hbsex.— We  know  of  no  better  raetfaoJ  of 
accstnplishing  your  object  than  by  issuing  circu¬ 
lars  and  starting  an  establishment. 

Auce  Blieabbth.— The  handsome crocbet-Iacc 

Rattam  3rou  so  obligingly  forwarde<l  shall  be  care- 
iljy  esqirared  in  the  next  number  of  the  Mag^ne. 
Aiza.— We  anil  endeavour  to  furnish  Eliza 
with  the  recipes  she  asks,  in  a  future  number. 
ItsanrwIiUe,  we  tliank  her  very  sincerely  for  her 
efforts  ia  our  behalf. 

Btvaio  A. — W  e  regret  oorinabiUty  to  supply  the 
infsnaation.  It  is  too  much  of  a  private  nature. 

Mabia.— We  quite  sympathise  with  Masia's 
motives,  but  her  story  is  too  impsrfect,  as  it 
stands,  to  represent  the  evils  she  deplores,  and 
at  the  same  tune  intcivst  the  reader. 

Geace  Emilt  will  perceive  by  a  notice  at  the 
baad  of  our  correspondence  page  that  in  future 
pmehasers  of  b.ack  volumes  will  be  entitled  to  a 
ahsucc  in  the  furthcoming  distribution  of  prizes ; 
and  where  a  volume  contains  a  eheejue  for  a  prize 
already  given  (as  in  the  ease  of  volumes  issued 
previous  to  this  notice)  it  will  be  changed  on  ap¬ 
plication  at  the  offlee.  That  is  to  say,  if  a  pur¬ 
chaser  of  Vol.  I.  or  Vol.  Il.tinds  in  it  a  cheque 
for  the  watches  or  tlie  chaiiizfalreody  distributed), 
it  will  be  changed  for  a  new  cheque,  good  to  the 
next  distribution,  on  application  by  post  or  per¬ 
sonally. 

*.*  In  conseqnencc  of  the  numerous  applica¬ 
tions  wc  have  lately  received  fordetails  respecting 
the  publication  of  the  EMOLtsHWOMAM's  Domestic 
Xawazine.  the  plan  upon  which  the  prizes  are 
distributed,  be.,  we  have  caused  a  kind  of  Pro¬ 
spectus  to  be  printed,  copies  of  which  will  be 
Ibnvarded  (post  free)  on  application. 

Kbspectfullt  Dbcuneo.— “To  my  Lovid 
Slater,’’  “  Aluia,’’  “  The  Blighted  He-art.’ 


Haie  Restosatite.— To  two  parts  (by  mea¬ 
sure)  of  tlie  best  olive  oil,  add  one  of  spirila  of 
wine,  or  of  good  rum ;  put  them  inbi  a  bottle,  and 
shake  them  well  together.  With  this  anoint  the 
head  well  morning  and  evening.  For  the  first 
fortnight  it  should  be  weilrubbcl  with  a  piece  of 
finnnel  into  the  parts  of  the  head  most  anected ; 
atler  that  time,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  iiiiure 
the  young  hair  by  a  too  violent  application  of  tlie 
restorative. 

Tea  Haie  Wash.— The  infusion  of  toa.when 
not  too  strong,  is  said  to  he  very  useful  in  pre- 


it  may  be  drawn  off,  and  placed  in  a  bottle  for 
use  ns  required.  A  tablespoonfUl  of  any  per- 
fiimcd  spirit,  or  of  rum,  should  be  added  to  every 


OiNTNEKT  FOE  CuAFPED  HANDS.— Many  per¬ 
sons  at  this  season  suffer  severely  from  chapped 
liands.  Tlie  beet  means  of  preventing  this  evil  is 
not  to  wash  in  too  liot,  nor  too  cold  water,  nor  to 
use  any  strong  alkaline  soap,  such  as  “  yellow,” 
’’marine,”  Ac.;  but  to  procure  tlie  mildest,  as 
“  Castile,”  or  ’’  curd ’’soap.  If,  however,  with  this 
care,  we  still  complain,  then  we  should  use  a  little 
ointment,  prepaid  as  follows :— Pure  lard,  ten 
ounces;  fine  suet,  half  an  ounce;  olive  oil,  half 
an  ounce;  and  cnm|ioimd  tincture  of  benzoin 
(commonly  called  Friar's  balsam),  half  an  ounce. 
Melt  the  fats  and  oil  in  a  veseel  iilaced  in  hot 
water,  then  stir  In  the  tincture  till  cold.  Hub  a 
little  of  the  ointment  ou  the  hands  every  night, 
sleep  in  old  kid  gloves,  and  the  cure  will  be  rapidly 
effected.  Qlyetrine,  a  cheap  and  by  no  means 
disaOTeenfale  substance,  formed  by  soop-makers 
in  the  process  of  preparhig  oils  and  tallow,  is 
said  to  net  like  a  charm  in  curing  chaps  and 
roughness  of  tlie  skin.  This  requires  no  pre- 
par.ition;  the  arms  and  hands  being  merely 
smeared  with  it  every  night. 

OaiEMTAL  DEPtLATOST.- We  are  lo  often  askeil 
for  receipts  for  removing  superfluous  hair  and 
preventing  its  growth,  that  we  give  the  following 
as  perliapt  the  least  objeotiunable  preparation  for 
this  purpose.  It  is  used  in  the  Turkish  harenu,, 
and  IS  so  far  preferable  to  the  French  and  English 
depilatories  that  the  latter  oRen  contain  sulphuret 


slum,  one  ounce.  Slake  the  lime  with  the  liquor  oi 
(lotass ;  if  it  does  not  fall  to  powder,  from  the 
action  that  ensues,  a  smsll  portion  of  water 
must  be  added,  not  more,  however,  than  for 
the  lime  still  to  remain  dry  and  ftiab',e.  Powder 
the  sulphuret;  and  mix  the  whole  by  passing 
tlirough  a  sieve.  Preserve  for  use  in  well-closM 
bottles.  In  application,  the  nisma,  or,  ae  it  is 
called  in  England,  depilatory,  must  bs  mixed  with 
n  sufficiency  of  water  to  form  a  tliiek  cream,  then 
laid  OB  the  part  to  be  depilated,  where  it  shCBlJ 
remain  fPom  two  to  five  minutes.  Immediately 
it  begins  to  act  upon  the  skin,  discovered  by  the 
pain  produced,  it  should  be  washed  off  with  warm 
water.  If  the  first  application  does  not  destroy 
tlie  hair,  it  must  be  repeated,  but  an  interval  of  a 
day  or  two  sliould  intervene. 


THINGS  WORTH  KNOWING.— COOKERY,  &c. 


Cjjmga  (nott^  ^^notoiitg.  i  (Jooktrg,  pickling,  imb  ^restrbhtg. 


Cattle.— Cattle  standing  in  eol  1  muddy  yanl*, 
cxpoied  to  the  weather,  consume  aliout  tvrice  as 
much  as  those  in  sheltered  stables  kept  clean  and 
littered,  and  fta»  from  the  accumulations  of 
manure. 

To  Bleacu  Stsaw  Bosnets.— From  three  re¬ 
ceipts  ohliinngly  sent  hy  a  subscriber  we  insert 
the  most  siniple Take  the  l>onncts  ami  wash 
them  in  <denr  spring  water;  put  them  into  a  box 
with  burning  sulphur:  the  fumes  wtiich  arise  unite 
with  the  water  oil  the  bonnets.and  the  8ult>hurous 
acid  thu.s  formed  blenches  tiiein. 

Wateefboof  Composition  foe  Calico.— Tiirec 

flints  of  old  pale  liiiseed-oil.  one  ounce  of  suKar  of 
ead,  and  four  ounces  of  white  resin.  The  sugar 
of  lead  must  be  ground  witii  a  small  quantity  of 
the  oil,  and  adiled  to  the  remainder,  incorporated 
with  the  resin  by  menus  of  gentle  heat.  Tlie 
composition  is  to  be  l.aid  on  by  a  brush.  It  dries 
in  a  short  time  when  exposed  to  the  air;  and  ex¬ 
cludes  as  little  light  and  heat  ns  anything  except 
glass,  and  does  not  become  mildewed. 

To  Black  Gbates  and  Stoves.— Mix  a  gill  of 
stale  beer  and  two  ounces  of  bback  lead  together, 
add  a  piece  of  common  soda,  the  size  of  a  nut. 
Haring  removed  all  soot  and  ash-dust  flmm  the 
grate,  rub  it  over  with  the  mixture.  Take  a  hard 
brush  and  rub  it  well,  .k  great  brilliaiK-y  will 
soon  be  produced. 

Oil  of  Tuhpentine  an  Antidote  to  Moths. 
—Shreds  of  Russia  leather  are  often  put  amongst 
garments,  when  net  in  use,  to  preserve  them  from 
moths ;  so  is  camphor  ;  hut  neither  of  tliese  teem 
so  effectualas  common  oil  ofturpentine.  A  simple 


of  woollena  and  furs,  is  to  saturate  bits  of  tl  mnel 
with  tlM  oil  and  to  wrap  them  up  separately  in 
cleat)  woollen,  linen.or  cotton  cloth,  to  prevent  Ibe 
oil  firom  penetrating  to  the  ontskieofthe  wrappers, 
and  injuring  the  articles  aronad  them.  Six  nr 
soven  pieus-i  of  thick  flannel,  each  about  a  quarter 
of  a  Yard  square,  are  autticient  for  a  trunk  four 
feet  lon^,  by  . eighteen  inciies  broad  and  deep.  A 
layer  of  tbegarmcBts  to  beprotected  should  be 
first  laid  in  tlie  trunk, upon  it  two  pk-ces  of  the 
proparud  ftannebtliensi  layerof  garments,  and  so 
on  a  layer  of  garments  and  a  piece  or  two  of  the 
prepared  Hanael,  till  the  trunk  is  about  half  fidl ; 
above  whii;h  may  be  tilled  in  with  garments  alnne. 
The  lid  of  the  trunk  aliould  then  be  immediatety 
shut  down,  to  prevent  escapeof  the  nil  by  evapora¬ 
tion.  Cloths  iiave  thus  been  perfectly  protwted 
in  the  same  room  where  a  Cashmere  shawl,  care¬ 
fully  wrapped  up  witli  camphor,  became  much 
moth-eaten.  Should  there  be  occasion  to  open 
such  a  trunk,  the  oil  of  turpentine  should  be  re¬ 
newed,  otherwise  the  quantity  above  indicatevi  is 
sulHcient  for  the  protection  of  articles  within  a 
closo-shutting  trunk  for  Are  or  six  months.  The 
smell  of  tunientine  contracted  by  garments  goes 
off  by  exposing  them  a  few  hours  U>  the  aii'. 

Blacxbeetlxs  and  Cookboacmss.— ^eep  some 

Siacas  of  r.ie  in  spirit!  of  turpentine,  ami  force 
aem  iitbi  the  holea  and  crevices  whence  tliese 
pasts  come  out;  they  wiLI,decnmp  at  once,  taking  a 
Anal  laai'O.  Let  us,  liowever,  recommend  all  due 
caution  to  be  used  in  tlie  manipulation  of  these 
rags.  Being  liighly  inflammable  wlien  thus  pre¬ 
pared,  they  must  be  kept  out  of  the  way  both  of  a 
iMtat  candle  and  of  ttrv.  If  cuubustlon  ikoul'l 
take  place,  the  consequences  would  be  dangerous. 
With  proper  care,  tlie  remedy  can  be  easily  peo- 
vided.  Beetle-traps  are  of  use  only  when  the 
enemy  to  be  captured  are  few  In  number. 


SoTES’s  Plum  Pcddino.- Pick  and  stone  one 
pound  of  the  best  Malaga  raisins,  which  put  iwa 
Da.siD,  with  one  jMiund  of  cumvnts  (well  w.nshed, 
dried,  and  picked),  a  pound  and  aflalf  of  good 
beef  suet  (choppra,  but  not  too  fine),  thiw 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  wliite  or  brown  sugar,  two 
ounces  of  candied  lemon  and  orange  pee),  two 
ounces  of  candied  citron,  six  ounces  or  flonr,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  |>ounil  of  bread-iTumbe,  with  a  little 
grated  nutmeg :  mix  the  whole  well  togethw, 
with  eight  whole  eggs  and  a  little  milk.  Have 
ready  a  plain  or  ornamented  pudding-monld, 
well  butter  the  interior,  pour  the  above  mixture 
into  it,  cover  a  sheet  of  paper  over,  tic  the  raonM 
in  a  clotli,  put  tlie  pudding  into  a  large  stewpan 
containing  boiliur  water,  and  let  it  boil  quite  mat 
for  four  hours  anil  a  half  (or  it  may  be  lioilcd  by 
merely  tying  it  in  a  pudding-cloth  previously  well 
floured,  forming  the  shape  ny  laying  the  doth  in 
a  round-l>ottomed  basin,  and  pouring  the  mixtnre 
in ;  it  will  make  no  dift'erence  in  the  time  required 
forboiling).  Whendonc.takeoutoftheeloth.tum 
ttom  the  mould  upon  your  dish,  sprinkle  a  little 
;  powdered  tugarover,and  serve  with  the  followii^ 

'  sauce  in  a  boat:— Put  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  in 
a  stewp:in,  with  a  spoonfni  ot  powdereil  sugar, 
and  a  gill  of  milk ;  mix  well  together,  add  a  lutle 
I  lemon-peel,  and  stir  over  the  Are  until  becoming 
.  tliickisn  ( but  do  not  let  it  boil ),  when  a>ld  two 
I  glasses  of  brandy,  and  serve  separate.  The  above 
sauce  may  be  eerved  poured  over  the  pudding.  If 
I  approved  of.  An  excellent  improvement  to  a 
plum  padding  is  to  use  half  a  pouud  of  beef 
marrow,  cut  into  small  dice,  omitting  tlio  same 


I  How  TO  Cuooai  a  Goose.— Procure  a  young 
'  goose,  the  skin  white,  the  breast  full,  plump,  and 
fleshy,  and  the  apron  covered  with  white  fat. 
The  bill  and  feet  of  a  young  goose  are  of  a  yello  m 
colour,  and  there  arc  nut  tW  hairs  about  Iheleg 
at  the  hrmination  ot  the  thigh.  As  they  become 
old,  the  bill  and  feet  acquire  a  reddish  colour, 
i  and  the  body  and  feet  become  hairy.  A  full-groww 
'  goose  shoulil  be  bung  at  the  least  tbr  three  or 
four  days  after  it  is  killed,  that  it  may  bo»mo 
tender. 

Fbbhcii  Hbbb  BaoTH.— This  (says  Boyer)  is  a 
favourite  lieveniga  in  France,  as  well  with  peopla 
in  a  state  ot  healtli  as  with  invalids,  especially  in 
the  spring,  wlien  the  lierbs  are  yoifng  and  green. 
Put  a  quart  of  water  to  boil,  but  have  prevsDiiBty 
prepared  about  forty  leaves  of  sorrel,  a  cabbage 
lettuce,  and  ten  sprigs  of  cbsrvil,  the  whole  wmI 
washed;  wImd  the  water  is  boiling  throw  in  the 
above,  with  the  addition  of  n  teaspoonful  of  salt 
and  half  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter ;  rover  your 
saucepan  eloea,  end  let  tbeoi  simmer  fur  a  few 
minutes,  then  pass  in  through  a  sieve  or  colandsK 
This  is  to  be  drunk  cold,  especially  in  tile  eiiring 
of  the  year,  atter  the  chaiuge  from  winter. 

Priscilla's  Puddino.— Procure oneortwo stale 
mutHns;  put  them  into  a  pot  of  boiling- water, 
and  let  them  boil  Are  minutes,  not  more,  or  they 
will  be  quite  sodden  ;  then  take  them  up  with  a 
skimmer  and  pull  them  in  two.  They  must  not 
be  rut,  or  they  will  be  made  close  ami  baavy. 

I  Pour  over  the  halvee  of  each  muHin  some  sweet 
'  s  lUce.  previously  prt'pared ;  over  one  half  of  eaeh 
spread  apricot  jam,  or  any  other  kind  of  preaerve. 
With  a  knife  |>ut  the  inumns  togetlier  again,  and 
spread  some  of  the  same  kind  of  prrservoon  the 
!  top  ot  each ;  over  that  pour  some  more  saui-e,  and 
serve. 
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CUPID’S  LETTER-BAG. 


Cnpib’i  Ifttttr-Saj. 


t  FLomiMCB.— “  Dfitr  Cupid,  when  n  gentleman 
aaks  you,  *  Can  he  be  more  than  a  fHendt’  what 
are  you  to  infer,  and  what  would  be  proper  to 
mntwer  ?  CVpid,  do  grant  me  your  raluable advice 
in  the  next  number  of  your  intereating  Magazine. 
P.8.— Dear  Cupid,  I  am  very  troubleaome,  but  are 
marriagea  made  in  heaven  f  What  U  your 
opinion  T”— The  queation  it  undoubtedly  of  the 
ciaaa  tender ;  and,  though  rather  Cockney  and  very 
ambiguoui,  U  really  meant  to  be  the  direct  thing. 
The  answer  would  naturally  be  different  in  dif¬ 
ferent  circumatancea,  and  what  would  become 
one  individual  would  not  become  another ;  but 
etther  of  the  following  modea  of  reply  will  be 
found  safe.  They  have  all  been  frequently  tried 
with  great  turoett.  1 ;  eapecially  recommended 
tobloodea.  Pause:  aigh  rtn  toft;  then  open 
your  eyea  with  a  good  deal  or  wonder  (of  course 
Tou  hare  been  trying  to  make  it  out,  and  can’t), 
look  your  lover  In  the  face,  and  aay,  “  What— what 
can  you  mean,  dear  Alfired  V’  if  the  last  words 
are  spoken  with  a  little  tremble,  so  much  the 
better.  2 ;  very  suitable  for  brunettes.  Give  a 
start,  flash  a  glance  at  the  questioner,  turn  aside, 
and  be  unable  to  speak  your  emotion  t  one  band 
prcaaed  high  upon  your  bosom  will  express  this 
sflMually.  8;  safe  in  the  hands  of  anyl^y;  and 
generally  considefed  a  clencher.  Burst  into  tears, 
oovolng  your  face  w  itb^rour  hands.  If  you  can’t 
cry,  droop  your  head  uran  the  inquisitor’s 
shoulder,  and  murmur,  O  William  f  4,  For 
**  merry  grigs  ’’  and  nice  little  girls,  it  it  enough 
to  aay  “No!*  pout,  shake  their  shoulders,  and 
look  pretty— We  certainly  do  not  believe  that 
marriages  are  made  where  the  wicked  cease  feom 
troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest, 

“  Rebecca  would  feel  very  gratefiil  if  dear  Cupid 
would  help  her  a  little  in  her  present  condition. 
She  Is  acquainted  with  a  young  gentleman  two 
Tears  her  junior  (she  it  twenty).  She  really  loves 
nim,  and  nonet  that  the  attachment  is  reciprocal : 
but  she  has  known  him  for  some  time  past,  and 
no  mention  has,  at  yet,  been  made  of  love,  &c.  &c. 
Would  Cupid  advise  Rebecca  to  wait  a  little 
longer,  in  the  hope  that  some  declaration  may  be 
made  *  or  would  it  be  better  for  Rebecca  to  treat 
him  with  coldness,  and  so  put  an  end  to  farther 
attentions  f  Do  advise,  dear  Cupid.’’— Rebecca 
had  better  follow  her  own  suggestion :  not  neces¬ 
sarily  to  put  an  end  to  further  attentions. 

Famht  has  been  acquainted  with  a  young  man 
ibur years.  She  is  always  happy  in  his  company, 
and  has  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  happy  in  hers ; 
though  he  has  never  spoken  of  a  future  day.  Still 
Fahht  lives  in  hope— at  times  believing  that  she 
hopes  against  hope,  ibr  he  has  but  one  parent, 
who  needs  all  his  care:  and  Fahnt  loves  him  all 
the  more  because  he  cheerfully  affords  it.  She  is 
fbur  and  twenty ;  but  will  contrive,  she  says,  to 
wait  without  pining  to  death— even  if  she  has  to 
wait  for  years— if  she  could  believe  she  would  at 
le^h  be  united  to  a  man  to  honest  and  so  good. 
— Of  course  we  can  have  no  advice  to  give  in  such 
a  case.  Fanny  hat  no  reason  to  conceal  her 
honest  love  and  admiration,  and  we  hope  it  will 
not  be  disappointed. 

Davidina  is  in  rather  a  delicate  situation.  We 
think  it  beat,  on  the  whole,  to  remain  quiet,  and 
wait  event/. 

S.  8.— .Some  time  ago  a  young  gentleman  paid 
feequent  visits  to  a  certain  house,  in  which  resided 
two  sisters.  S.  S.  is  one  of  these  sisters ;  and  that 
one  to  whom  the  young  gentleman  paid  the  most 


marked  and  particular  attention,  so  leading  her 
to  cherish  an  uncommon  regard  for  him.  But, 
after  awhile,  the  suitor  turned  the  artillery  af  bis 
attention  to  the  other  sister,  who  was  equally 
ready,  it  seems,  to  surrender— at  discretion,  of 
ooune.  But  S.  S.  is  unwilling  to  resign  even  so 
flckle  a  lover:  and  she  thinks  that  with  a  little 
coaxing’’  she  could  regain  his  affections.  Indeed, 
this  she  feels  she  must  do,  or  lose  all  hope  of 
happinces;  but  what  does  Cupid  advise  t— That 
S.  S.  let  the  young  gentleman  alone.  Perhaps 
lie’ll  come  round  without  coaxing;  perhaps  be 
wouldn’t  come  round  which  would  be  very 
shocking.  We  recommend  the  following  inquiry 
of  S.  S.  to  a  discerning  public:— 

“  What  is  love  f  I  ask  the  wise. 

Or  those  who  have  experienced  it. 

Without  it  hope  and  pleasure  flies; 

But  I  don't  see  the  good  of  it.’’ 

Jane  Elisa  is  seriously  attached  to  a  gentle¬ 
man  whose  handsome  exterior  and  polite  man¬ 
ners  render  him  the  admiration  of  almost  all  his 
ladv  fiiends.  And  this  admiration  is  often  so 
undisguised  that  the  happy  handsome  gentleman 
sometimes  makes  fhn  at  the  ladies’  expense. 
Hence  Jane’s  difflculty.  Although  she  has  reason 
to  bdieve  that  the  gentleman  is  uot  indifferent  to 
her,  she  dares  not  exhibit  a  sign  of  her  attach¬ 
ment,  for  fear  of  being  included  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  unfortunates  whom  he  laughs  at  That’s 
realiv  a  very  serious  position,  and  one  feom  whidi 
the  God  can  see  no  way  of  escape.  He  can  only 
repeat  the  advice  he  has  given  so  often  before  in 
similar  cases ;  Jane  should  regulate  her  conduct 
by— (or  rather  under)~hi$,  being  careflil  not  to 
fall  into  the  wordy-trap  of  a  lady-killer,  and  be¬ 
tray  her  secret  too  soon. 

JtTNiPEB.— “Dear  Sir,— A  friend  of  my  hus¬ 
band  visits  us  feequently.  I  treat  him  as  cor¬ 
dially  as  I  feel  bound  to  treat  all  my  husband’s 
friends.  Lately,  the  friend  has  taken  to  make  his 
calls  at  those  hours  when  he  knows  my  husband 
is  engaged  in  businera ;  and  I  remark  a  growing 
freedom  in  his  manner  which  all  the  kauteur  I 
can  command  does  not  seem  to  diminish.  My 
husband  Is  jealous,  I  think.— His  friend  has  been 
ex'remrly  kind  to  him  in  business  affairs,  and  is 
still  useftil  to  him,  I  know ;  and  I  am  anxious  to 
know  what  course  to  pursue.  If  I  acquaint  my 
husband,  it  will  lead  to  anger,  and  pertiaps  em¬ 
barrass  him  a  little ;  if  I  do  not,  am  I  doing  right  t 
Pray  advise  me.’’  —  The  friend  seems  rather  of 
the  villanous  order.  Upon  the  next  “  freedom  " 
rebuke  him  in  the  most  marked  manner  the  op¬ 
portunity  admits:  if  this  fails,  luquaint  your  hus¬ 
band. 

Datobeam.— It  is  time  thedream  were  resolved. 
That  is  to  say  (in  vulgar  language),  it  is  time  to 
be  wide  awake. 

A  Motheb.— Persevere. 

Cheisst.— It  is  rather  hard  to  de;-ide  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  right  to  be  jealous.  The  party  sus¬ 
pected  and  the  pariy  suspecting  will  at  any  rate 
always  hu-e  two  opinions  on  the  subject;  and 
what  will  li'em  quite  shocking  and  outrageous  to 
the  one  will  be  held  as  spotless  matter  of  eourse 
by  the  other.  On  the  whole,  we  think  Chbisst 
may  consider  that  she  Aosaright  to  be  Jealous; 
but  she  ought  to  be  very  cautious  how  she 
manifests  the  feeling. 

J  ANE.— The  handsomer,  the  more  good-natured, 
a  gambler  is,  the  worse  husbana  he  will  In- 
fallihly  make.  In  all  cases  where  we  are  re- 
questt^  not  to  print  our  correspondents’ letters, 
we  comply. 
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man  like  liim;  for  we  judge  ourselves  by  what 
Cheat  men  stand  we  I'eel  capalde  of  doing,  while  otliers  judge  us 
like  solitary  towers  by  w  hut  we  have  already  done.  And,  moreover, 
ill  the  eity  of  God;  his  wile  eonsidered  him  equal  to  great  things, 
and  secret  pa-'siiges  To  the  people  in  the  village  he  was  the  school¬ 
running  deep  beneath  master,  nnd  nothing  more.  They  beheld  in  his 
external  nature,  give  form  and  countenance  no  outward  sign  of  the 
their  thoughts  inter-  divinity  within.  They  saw  him  daily  moiling 
course  with  higher  and  delving  in  the  common  ]>ath,  like  a  beetle, 
intelligences,  which  nnd  little  thought  that  underneath  that  hard 
strengthens  and  eon-  and  cold  exterior  lay  folded  delicate  golden 
soles  them,  and  of  wings,  wherewith,  when  the  heat  of  day  was 
which  the  labourers  over,  he  soared  and  revelled  in  the  pleasant 
on  the  surface  do  not  evening  air. 

even  dream.  To-day  he  was  soaring  and  revelling  before 

Some  such  thought  the  sun  had  set ;  for  it  was  Saturday.  With  a 
ns  this  was  floating  feeling  of  infinite  relief  ht  left  behind  him  the 
vaguely  through  the  empty  school-house,  into  which  the  hot  sun  of 
brain  of  Mr.  Churchill  a  .September  afterpoon  was  pouring.  All  the 
as  he  closed  his  school-house  door  hchiud  him  ;  bright  young  faces  were  gone ;  all  the  impatient 
and  if  in  aay  degree  he  applied  it  to  himself,  it  little  hearts  were  gone ;  all  the  fresh  Voices, 
may  perhaps  be  pardoned  in  a  dreamy,  poetic  shrill  but  musical  with  the  melody  of  childhood. 
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were  gone ;  and  the  lately  busy  realm  was 
given  up  to  silence,  and  the  dusty  sunshine,  and 
the  old  grey  flics,  that  buzzed  and  bumped 
their  hea^  agaiust  the  window-panes.  The 
sound  of  the  outer  door,  creaking  on  its  heb¬ 
domadal  hinges,  was  like  a  sentinel’s  challenge, 
to  which  the  key  growled  responsive  in  the 
lock  ;  and  the  master,  casting  a  furtive  glance 
at  the  last  caricature  of  himself  in  red  chalk  j 
on  the  .wooden  fence  close  by,  entered  with  a 
light  step  the  solemn  avenue  of  {hues  that  led  | 
to  the  margin  of  the  river.  j 

At  first  his  step  was  quick  land  nervous ;  and  ■ 
he  swung  his  cane  as  if  aiming  blows  at  some  i 
invisible  and  retreating  enemy.  Though  a 
meek  man,  there  were  moments  when  he  re¬ 
membered  with  bittanseaithe  unjust  reproaches 
of  fathers  and  their  iaatlting  words ;  and  then 
he  fought  imaginary  battle*  with  -people  out  of 
sight,  and  itrack  them  to  .tiie;f(neaud,  and 
trampled  upon  them;  for  'Mri-Oiau-chill-was 
not  exempt  from  the  weakness  of  I'bnman 
nature,  nor  the  customary  vexations  of  a  scliool- 
master's  life.  Unruly  sons  and  Darcasonable 
fathers  did  sometimes  embitter  his  else  sweet 
days  and  nights.  But  asilie  walked  his  step 
grew  slower,  and  his  -hoart  oahner.  The  cool¬ 
ness  and  shidewst'of  the  ittaat  trees  comforted 
and  satisfied  him,'  and  he  kearl.the-wmce  of  the 
wind  as  it  were'  tlio  voico-of  B|writs  naBrng  i 
around  him  in  the  air;  so  that, —when  he 
emerged  from  the  black  woodlands  into  the 
meadows  by  the  river’s  side,  all  his  cares  were  ' 
forgotten.  j 

He  lay  down  for  a  moment  under  a  sycamore, ! 
and  thought  of  the  Homan  Consul  Licinius 
passing  a  night,  with  eighteen  of  his  followers, 
in  the  hollow  trunk  of  tlio  great  Lycian  plane- 
tree.  From  the  branches  ovcrhciid  the  falling 
seeds  were  wafted  awaytlirough  the  soft  air  on 
I^my  tufts  of  down.  The  continuous  murmur 
of  the  leaves,  and  of  the  swift  running  stream, 
seemed  rather  to  deepen  than  disturb  the 
pleasing  solitude  and  silence  of  the  place ;  and 
for  a  moment  he  imagined  himself  far  away  in 
t  e  broad  prairies  of  the  West,  and  lying 
beneath  the  luxuriant  trees  that  overhang  the 
banks  of  the  Wabash  and  the  Kaskaskia.  He 
saw  the  sturgeon  leap  from  the  river,  and  flash 
for  a  moment  in  the  sunshine.  Then  a  flock 
of  wild  fowl  flew  across  the  sky  towards  the 
tea-mist  that  was  rising  slowly  in  the  east, 
and  his  soul  seemed  to  float  away  on  the 
river’s  current,  till  he  had  glided  far  out  into 
the  measureless  sea,  and  the  sound  of  the  wind 
among  the  leaves  was  no  longer  the  sound  of 
the  wind,  but  of  the  sea. 

Nature  had  made  Mr.  Churchill  a  poet,  hat 
destiny  made  him  a  schoolmaster.  This  pro¬ 
duced  a  discord  between  his  outward  and  his 
iaward  existence,  life  presented  itself  to  him 


like  the  Sphinx,  with  its  perpetual  riddle  of  the 
real  and  the  ideal.  To  tlie  solution  of  this 
dark  problem  he  devoted  his  days  and  his 
nights.  He  was  forced  to  teach  grammar 
when  he  wonld  fain  Iiave  written  poems ;  and 
from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to  year,  the 
trivial  things  of  life  postponed  the  great  designs 
which  he  felt  capable  of  accomplishing,  but 
never  had  the  resolute  courage  to  begin. 
Thus  he  dallied  with  his  thoughts  and  with  all 
things,  and  wasted  his  strength  on  trifles ;  like 
the  lazy  seii,  that  plays  with  the  pebbles  on  its 
beach,  but,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  wind, 
might  lift  great  navies  on  its  outstretched 
palms,  aud  toss  them  into  the  air  as  play¬ 
things. 

The  evening  came.  The  setting  sun  stretched 
his  celestial  rods  of  light  across  the  level  land¬ 
scape,  and,  like  the  Hebrew  in  Egypt,  smote 
the  rivers,  and  the  brooks,  aud  the  ponds,  and 
they  became  as  blood. 

I  Mr.  Churchill  turned  his  steps  homeward, 
j  He  climbed  the  hill  witli  the  old  windmill  on 
!  ita  aniwBit,  and  beilaw  him  aaw  the  lights  of 
theviUags,4ud  armndhimthefpieat  laiulscape 
sinking  deeper  andAseperiato  the  sea  of  dark¬ 
ness.  He  passed  an  oroliard.  The  air  was 
filled  with  the  odour  of  the-failcn  fruit,  which 
seemed  to  him  as  sweet  asi  the  fragrance  of  the 
blosaoms-in  June.  A  frwsteps.darthcr  brought 
i.frimto  MXiid  and  negUeted  churchyard;  and 
he  pimsed  aanoment  to  look  at  the  white  glcam- 
ing.stone  under  which  alumbered  the  old  clergy¬ 
man,  who  came  into  the  village  in  the  time  of 
the  Indian  wars,  and  on  wliich  was  recorded 
that  for  half  a  century  he  had  been  “  a  painful 
pre.acher  of  the  word.”  He  entered  the  villas 
street,  ands  interchanged  a  few  words  with  Mr. 
I’endcxter,  the  venerable  divine,  whom  he  found 
standing  at  his  gate.  He  met,  also,  an  ill- 
looking  man,  carrying  so  many  old  boots  that 
he  seemed  literally  buried  in  them ;  aud  at 
intervals  encountered  a  stream  of  strong 
tobacco-smoke,  exhaled  from  the  pipe  of  an 
Irish  labourer,  aud  pervading  the  damp 
evening  air.  -\t  length  he  reaped  liis  own 
door. 

II. 

When  Mr.  Churchill  entered  his  study,  he 
found  the  lamp  liglited,  and  his  wife  waiting 
for  him.  The  wood-fire  was  singing  on  the 
hearth,  like  a  grasshopper  in  the  lieat  and 
silence  of  a  summer  noon ;  and  to  his  heart 
the  chill  autumnal  evening  became  a  summer 
noon.  His  wife  turned  towards  him  with 
looks  of  love  in  her  joyous  bine  eyes ;  and  in 
the  serene  expression  of  licr  face  he  read  the 
Divine  beatitude,  “Blessed  arc  the  pure  iu 
heart.” 
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No  sooner  had  ho  seated  himself  by  the  fire¬ 
side  than  the  door  was  swung  wide  open,  and 
on  the  threshold  stood,  with  his  legs  apart, 
like  a  miniature  colossus,  a  lovely,  golden  boy, 
about  tliree  years  old,  witli  long,  light  locks, 
and  very  red  cheeks.  After  a  niomeut’s  pause, 
he  dashed  forward  into  the  room  with  a  shout, 
and  established  himself  in  a  large  arm-chair, 
which  he  converted  into  a  carrier’s  waggon, 
and  over  the  liack  of  wliich  ho  urged  forward 
his  imaginary  horses.  lie  was  followed  by 
Lucy,  the  maid  of  all  work,  bearing  in  her 
arms  the  baby,  with  large,  round  eyes,  and  no 
hair.  In  his  mouth  he  held  an  India  rubber 
ring,  and  looked  very  much  like  a  street-door 
knocker.  He  c.ame  down  to  say  good  night, 
but,  after  he  had  got  down,  could  not  say  it ; 
not  being  able  to  say  anything  but  a  kind  of 
explosive  “  I’apa !”  He  was  then  a  good  deal 
kissed,  and  tormented  in  various  ways,  and 
finally  sent  off  to  bed,  blowing  little  bubbles 
with  his  mouth  ;  Lucy  blessing  his  little  heart, 
and  asseverating  that  nobody  could  feed  him  in 
the  night  without  loving  him,  and  that,  if  the 
flies  bit  him  any  more,  she  would  pull  out  every' 
tootli  in  their  he.ads  1 

Then  came  Master  Alfred’s  hour  of  triumph 
and  sovereign  sway.  The  firelight  gleamed  on 
his  hard,  red  cheeks,  and  gbvnccd  from  his 
liquid  eyes  and  small  white  teeth.  He  piled 
his  waggon  full  of  books  and  papers,  and  dashed 
off  to  town  at  the  top  of  his  speed ;  he  delivered 
and  received  parcels  and  letters,  and  played  the 
post-boy’s  horn  with  liis  lips.  Then  he  climbed 
the  back  of  the  great  cliair,  sang  “  Sweep  ho  1” 
as  from  the  top  of  a  very  high  chimney,  and, 
sliding  down  upon  the  cushion,  pretended  to 
fall  asleep  in  a  little  white  bed  with  white 
curtains ;  from  wliich  imaginary  slumber  bis 
father  awoke  him  by  crying  in  his  car,  in 
mysterious  tones — 

“What  little  boy  is  this?” 

Finally  he  sat  down  in  his  chair  at  his 
mother’s  knee,  and  listcnetl  very  attentively, 
and  for  the  hundredth  time,  to  the  story  of  the 
dog  Jumper,  which  was  no  sooner  ended  than 
vociferously  called  for  again  and  again.  On 
the  fifth  repetition  it  was  cut  as  short  as  the 
dog’s  tail  by  Lucy,  who,  having  put  the  baby 
to  bed,  now  came  for  Master  Alfred.  He 
seemed  to  hope  he  had  been  forgotten,  but  was 
nevertheless  marched  off  to  bed,  without  any 
particular  regard  to  his  feelings,  and  disap¬ 
peared  in  a  kind  of  abstracted  mood,  repeating 
softly  to  himself  his  father’s  words — 

“  0.)od  night,  Alfred  1” 

His  father  looked  fondly  after  him  as  he 
went  up  stairs,  holding  Lucy  by  one  hand, 
and  with  the  otiicr  rubbing  the  sleep  out  of  his 
eyes. 

“  Ah  !  these  children,  these  children !”  said 


Mr.  Churchill,  as  lie  sat  down  at  the  tea-table ; 
“  we  ought  to  love  them  very  much  now,  for 
we  shall  not  have  them  long  with  us  1” 

“  Good  heavens !”  exclaimed  his  wife,  “  what 
do  you  mean  ?  Does  anything  ail  them  ?  Are 
they  going  to  die  P” 

“  I  hope  not.  But  they  are  going  to  grow 
up,  and  be  no  longer  children.  And  yet  it  seems 
impossible  that  they  should  ever  grow  to  be 
men,  and  drag  the  heavy  artillery  along  the 
dusty  roads  of  life.” 

“  O  you  foolish  man  1  You  gave  me  such  a 
fright  1  And  I  hope  they  never  will— that  is 
the  Last  thing  I  want  either  of  them  to  do.” 

“  Oil,  I  do  not  mean  literally,  only  .figura¬ 
tively.  By  the  way,  spinking  of  growing  up 
and  growing  old,  I  saw  Mr.  I’endexter  this 
evening  as  1  came  home.” 

“  And  what  had  he  to  say  ?” 

“  He  told  me  he  should  pre.ach  his  farewell 
sermon  to-morrow.” 

“  Poor  old  ;(ian !  I  really  pity  him.” 

“  So  do  1.  But  it  must  be  confessed  he  is  a 
dull  preacher;  and  I  dare  say  it  is  as  dull 
work  for  him  as  for  his  hearers.” 

“  Wby  are  they  going  to  send  him  away  ?” 

“Oh,  there  area  great  many  rea.-'.ons.  He 
docs  not  give  time  and  attention  enough  to  his 
sermons  aud  to  his  parish.  He  is  always  at 
work  ou  his  farm ;  always  wants  his  salary 
raised ;  and  iusist.s  upon  his  right  to  pasture 
his  horse  in  the  parish  fields.” 

“  Hark  1”  cried  his  wife,  lifting  up  her  face 
in  a  listening  attitude. 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?” 

“  I  thought  1  heard  the  baby !” 

There  was  a  short  silence.  Then  Mr. 
Churchill  said — 

“  It  was  only  the  cat  in  the  cellar.” 

At  this  moment  Lucy  came  in.  She  hesi¬ 
tated  a  little,  and  then,  in  a  submissive  voice, 
asked  leave  to  go  down  to  the  village  to  buy 
some  ribbon  fur  her  bonnet.  Lucy  was  a  girl 
of  fifteen,  who  had  been  taken  a  few  years 
before  from  an  Orphan  iVsylum.  Her  dark 
eyes  had  a  gipsy  look,  and  she  woro  her  brown 
hair  twisted  round  her  head,  after  the  manner 
of  some  of  Murillo’s  girls.  She  had  Milesian 
blood  in  her  veins,  and  was  impetuous  and 
impatient  of  contradiction. 

When  she  had  left  the  room,  the  school¬ 
master  resumed  the  conversation  by  saying — 

“  I  do  not  like  Lacy’s  going  out  so  much  in 
the  evening.  1  am  afraid  she  will  get  into 
trouble.  She  is  really  very  pretty.” 

Then  there  was  another  pause  ;  after  which 
he  added — 

“  My  dear  wife,  one  tiling  puzzles  mo  ex¬ 
ceedingly.” 

“  And  what  is  that  P” 

“  It  is  to  know  what  that  man  does  with  all 
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the  old  booti  he  picks  up  about  the  village.  I 
met  him  again  this  evening.  He  seemed  to 
have  as  many  feet  as  Briareus  had  hands.  He 
is  a  kind  of  eentipede.” 

“  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  Lucy  P” 

“  Nothing.  It  only  occurred  to  me  at  the 
moment ;  and  I  can  never  imagine  what  he 
does  with  so  many  old  boots.” 

III. 

When  tea  was  over,  Mr.  Churchill  walked 
to  and  fro  in  his  study,  a.s  his  custom  was. 
And  as  he  walked,  he  gazed  with  secret  rap¬ 
ture  at  the  hooks  which  lined  the  walls,  and 
thought  how  many  bleeding  hearts  and  aching 
heads  had  found  consolation  for  themselves, 
and  imparted  it  to  others,  by  writing  those 
pages.  The  hooks  seemed  to  him  iJinost  as 
living  beings,  so  instinct  were  they  with  liuman 
thoughts  and  syniputhies.  It  was  as  if  the 
authors  themselves  were  gazing  at  him  from 
the  walls,  with  countenancca  neither  sorrowful 
nor  glad,  but  full  of  calm  indifference  to  fate, 
like  those  of  the  poets  w  ho  appeared  to  Haute 
in  his  vision,  walking  together  on  the  dolorous 
shore.  And  then  he  dreamed  of  fame,  and 
thought  that  perhaps  hereafter  he  might  be 
in  some  degree,  and  to  some  one,  what  these 
men  were  to  him ;  and  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  moment  he  exclaimed  aloud — 

“Would  you  have  me  be  like  these,  dear 
MaryP” 

“  Like  these  what  P”  asked  his  wife,  not 
comprehending  him. 

“Like  these  gieat  and  good  men,  like  these 
scholars  and  ports,  the  authors  of  all  these 
books  P” 

She  pressed  his  hand  and  said,  in  a  soft  but 
excited  tone — 

“  Oh,  yes !  Like  them,  only  |ierhaps  better !’’ 

“Tlien  I  will  write  a  romance  1” 

“Write  it!”  said  his  wife,  like  the  angel: 
for  the  believed  that  then  he  would  become 
fiimous  for  ever ;  and  that  all  the  vexed  and 
busy  world  would  stand  still  to  hear  him  blow 
his  little  trumpet,  whose  sound  was  to  rend 
the  adamantine  walls  of  time,  and  reach  the 
ears  of  a  far-off  aud  startled  posterity. 

IV. 

“  I  WAS  thinking  to-dav,”  said  Mr.  Churchill 
a  few  minutes  anerwards,  as  he  took  some 
papers  from  a  drawer  scented  with  a  quince, 
ana  arranged  them  on  the  study-table,  while 
his  wife  as  usual  seated  herself  ^positc  to  him 
with  her  work  in  her  hand — “Iwas  thinking 
to-day  how  dull  and  prosaic  the  study  of 
mathematics  is  made  in  our  school-books ;  as 
if  the  grand  science  of  numbers  had  been  dis¬ 


covered  and  perfected  merely  to  further  the 
purposes  of  trade.” 

“  For  my  part,”  answered  his  wife,  “  I  do  not 
see  how  you  can  make  mathematics  poetical. 
There  is  no  poetry  in  them.” 

“  Ah,  that  is  a  very  great  mistake !  There 
is  something  divine  in  the  science  of  numbers. 
Like  God,  it  holds  the  sea  in  the  hollow  of  its 
hand.  It  measures  the  earth ;  it  weighs  the 
stars ;  it  illumines  the  universe  ;  it  is  law,  it 
is  order,  it  is  beauty.  And  yet  we  imagine— 
that  is,  most  of  us — that  its  highest  eud  and 
culminating  point  is  book-keeping  by  double 
entry.  It  is  our  way  of  teaching  it  that  makes 
it  so  prosaic.” 

So  saying,  he  arose,  and  went  to  one  of  his 
book-cases,  from  the  shelf  of  wliich  he  took 
down  a  little  old  quarto  volume,  and  laid  it 
upon  the  table. 

“  Now,  here,”  he  continued,  “  is  a  book  of 
mathematics  of  quite  a  different  stamp  from 
ours.” 

“  It  looks  very  old.  M'hat  is  it  P” 

“  It  is  the  Lilawati  of  Bhascara  Acharya, 
translated  from  the  Sanscrit.” 

“  It  is  a  pretty  name.  Pray  what  does  it 
mean  ?” 

“  Lilawati  was  the  name  of  Bhascara’s 
daughter;  and  the  book  was  written  to  per¬ 
petuate  it.  Here  is  an  account  of  the  whole 
matter.” 

He  then  opened  the  volume,  and  read  as 
follows : — 

“  It  is  said  that  the  composing  of  Lilawati 
was  occasioned  by  the  following  circumstances. 
Lilawati  was  the  name  of  the  author’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  concerning  whom  it  appeared,  from  the 
qualities  of  the  Ascendant  at  her  birth,  that 
mie  was  destined  to  pass  her  life  unmarried, 
and  to  remain  without  children.  The  father 
ascertained  a  lucky  hour  for  contracting  her 
in  marriage,  that  she  might  1>e  firmly  connected, 
and  have  children.  It  is  said  that,  when 
that  hour  approached,  he  brought  his  daugh¬ 
ter  and  his  intended  son  near  him.  He  left 
the  hour-cup  on  the  vessel  of  water,  aud  kept 
in  attendance  a  time-knowing  astrologer,  in 
order  that,  wlicn  the  cup  should  subside  in 
the  water,  those  two  precious  jewels  should  be 
united.  But  os  the  intended  arrangement  was 
not  according  to  destiny,  it  happened  that  the 
girl,  from  a  curiosity  natural  to  children, 
looked  into  the  cup  to  observe  tlia  water 
coming  in  at  the  hole ;  when  by  chance  a  pearl 
separated  from  her  bridal-dress,  fell  into  the 
cup,  and,  rolling  down  to  the  hole,  stopped  the 
influx  of  the  water.  So  the  astrologer  waited 
in  expectation  of  the  promised  hour.  When 
the  operation  of  the  cup  had  thus  been  delayed 
beyond  all  moderate  time,  the  father  was  in 
'  consternation ;  and,  examining,  he  found  that  a 
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small  pearl  had  stopped  the  course  of  the  “  Seven  hundred  years  ago,  among  the  Hin- 
water,  and  the  long-expected  hour  was  passed,  doos.” 

In  short,  the  father,  thus  disappointed,  said  to  “  Why  not  write  a  poem  about  it  ?” 

his  unfortunate  daughter,  ‘  I  will  write  a  book  “  Because  it  is  already  a  poem  of  itself— 

of  your  name,  which  shall  remain  to  the  latest  one  of  those  thingpi  of  which  the  simplest 
times ;  for  a  good  name  is  a  second  life,  and  statement  is  the  best,  and  which  lose  by  em- 
the  groundwork  of  eternal  existence.’  ”  bellishment.  The  old  Hindoo  legend,  brown 

As  the  schoolmaster  read,  the  ryes  of  his  with  age,  would  not  please  me  so  well  if  decked 
wife  dilated  and  grew  tender,  and  she  said —  in  gay  colours,  and  hung  round  with  the  tink- 
“  What  a  beautiful  story  !  When  did  it  ling  bells  of  rhyme.  Now  hear  how  the  book 
happen  P”  begins.”  • 


Again  he  read  ; — 

“Salutation  to  the  elephant-headed  Being 
who  infuses  joy  into  the  minds  of  his  wor¬ 
shippers,  who  delivers  from  every  diffiimlty 
those  that  call  upon  him,  and  whose  feet  are 
reverenced  by  the  gods  1  Beverence  to  Gaiiesa, 
who  is  beautiful  as  the  pure  purple  lotos,  and 
around  whose  neck  the  black  curling  snake 
winds  itself  in  playful  folds  1” 

“That  sounds  rather  mystical,”  said  his 
wife. 

“  Yes ;  the  book  begins  with  a  salutation  to 
the  Hindoo  deities,  as  the  old  Spanish  Chroni¬ 
cles  begin  in  the  name  of  Qod  and  the  Holy 
Virgin.  And  now  see  how  poetical  some  of 
the  examples  are  1” 

He  then  turned  over  the  leaves  slowly  and 
read — 

“  One-third  of  a  collection  of  beautiful  water- 


lilies  is  offered  to  Mahadev,  one-fifth  to  Hnri,. 
one-sixth  to  the  Sun,  one-fourth  to  Devi,  and 
six  which  remain  are  presented  to  the  spiritual 
teacher.  Required  the  whole  number  of  water- 
lilies.” 

“  That  is  very  pretty,”  said  the  wife,  “  and 
would  put  it  into  the  boys’  heads  to  bring  yon 
pond-lilies.” 

“  Here  is  a  prettier  one  still.  One-fiflh  of  a 
hive  of  bees  flew  to  the  Kadamha  flower ;  one- 
third  flew  to  the  Silandhara  ;  three  times  the 
difference  of  these  two  numbers  flew  to  an  ar¬ 
bour;  and  one  bee  continued  flying  about, 
attracted  on  each  side  by  the  fragrant  Ketaki 
and  the  Malati.  What  was  the  number  of  the 
bees  ?” 

“  I  am  sure  I  should  never  be  able  to  tell.” 

“  Ten  times  the  square  root  of  a  flock  of 
geese — ” 
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Here  Mrs.  Churchill  laughed  aloud ;  but  he 
continued  very  gravely — 

“Ten  times  the  square  root  of  a  flock  of 
geese,  seeing  the  clouds  collect,  flew  to  the 
Manus  lake  ;  one-eighth  of  the  whole  flew  from 
the  edge  of  the  water  amongst  a  multitude  of 
water-lilies,  and  three  couple  were  obsiirved 
playing  in  the  water.  Tell  me,  my  young  girl 
with  beautiful  locks,  what  was  the  whole 
numimr  of  geese  P” 

“  Well,  wb.at  was  it  ?” 

“  What  should  you  think 

“  About  twenty.” 

“  No  ;  one  hundred  and  fortv-fonr.  Now 
tiy  another.  The  square  root  of  Knlf  a  number 
of  bee'',  and  also  eight-ninths  of  the  whole, 
alighted  on  the  jasmines,  and  a  female  bee 
busied  responsive  to  the  hum  of  the  male  in¬ 
closed  at  night  in  a  water-lily.  U  beautiful 
damsel,  tell  me  the  number  of  bees.” 

“  That  is  not  there.  You  made  it.” 

“  No,  indeed  1  did  uot.  I  wish  1  had  made 
it.  Look  and  see.” 

He  showed  her  the  book,  and  she  read  it 
herself.  He  then  proposed  some  of  the  geo¬ 
metrical  questions. 

“  In  a  lake  the  bud  of  a  water-lily  was 
observed,  one  span  above  the  water ;  and  when 
moved  by  the  gentle  breeze,  it  sunk  in  the 
water  at  two  cubits*  distance.  Required  the 
depth  of  the  water.” 

“  That  is  eharming,but  must  be  very 'difficult. 
1  could  not  answer  it.” 

“  A  tree  one  hundred  enbits  high  is  distant 
from  a  well  two  hundred  cubits ;  from  this  tree 
one  monkey  descends  and  goes  to  the  well ; 
another  monkey  takes  a  leap  upwards,  and  then 
descends  by  the  hypothenuse ;  and  both  pass 
over  an  equal  space.  Required  the  height  of 
the  leap.” 

_  “  I  do  not  believe  yon  can  answer  that  ques¬ 
tion  yourself,  without  looking  into  the  book,” 
said  the  laughing  wife,  laying  her  hand  over 
the  solution.  “  Try  it.” 

“  With  great  pleasure,  my  dear  child,”  cried 
the  confident  schoolmaster,  taking  a  jrencil  and 
paper.  After  making  a  few  figures  and  calcu¬ 
lations,  he  answered — 

“  There,  my  young  girl  with  beautiful  locks, 
there  is  the  answer — forty  cubits.” 

His  wife  removed  her  hand  from  the  book, 
and  then,  clapping  both  in  triumph,  she  ex¬ 
claimed — 


“No,  you  are  •wrong,  you  are  wrong,  my 
beantiful  youth  vrith  a  bee  in  your  bonnet! 
It  is  fifty  enbits !" 

“  Then  I  must  have  made  some  mistake.” 

“  Of  coarse  you  did.  Your  monkey  did  not 
jump  high  enough.” 

She  signalised  his  mortifying  defeat  as  if  it 
had  been  a  victory,  by  showering  kisses,  like 


roses,  upon  his  forehead  and  cheeks,  as  he 
passed  beneath  the  triumphal  archway  of  her 
arms,  trying  in  vain  to  articulate — 

“  My  dearest  Lilawati,  what  is  the  whole 
numbra  of  the  geese  P” 

(To  it  conliHued.) 


"THE  OTHER  SEX.” 

W/iich  “other  sexP”  Don’t  be  so  obscure. 
Dr.  Beecher  says,  “  that  a  writer’s  ideas  should 
stand  out  like  rabbits’  ears,  so  that  the  reader 
can  get  hold  of  them.”  If  you  allude  to  the 
female  sex,  I  don’t  subscribe  to  it.  I  wish 
they  were  all  “  translated.  ”  If  there  is  any¬ 
thing  that  gives  me  the  sensation  of  a  landsman 
on  his  first  sea-voyage,  it  is  the  sight  of  a 
bonnet.  Thiuk  of  female  friendship !  Two 
women  joining  the  Mutual  Admiration  Society ; 
emptying  their  budget  of  love  afliiirs ;  comparing 
bait  to  entrap  victims ;  sighing  over  the  same 
rose-leaf;  sonnetising  the  same  moonbeam  ; 
patronising  the  samei  milliner,  and  exchang- 
iHgjfrmale  Hues  !  (BMtr,  hand  me  my  fan !) 

Well,  let  cither  have  OMdsonnet  or  one  lover 
more  than  the  ottar— ovyiif  they  are  blue 
stockings,  let  cithan  be  one  round  the  higher 
on  Eame’s  ladder— bodldneMid  darning  needles  I 
what  a  tempest  I  Capaud  chiinscters  in  such 
a  case  are  no  .lecanntatsdL  Oh,  there  never 
should  be  but  one  wnanan  alive  at  a  time.  Then 
the  fighting  would  be  all  where  it  belongs— in 
the  masculine  cump-.-  What  a  time  thrre’d  be, 
though!  Wouldmt  site  be  a  belle P  Bless  l.er 
little  soul !  how  she  would  queen  it !  It  makes 
me  ch4>  my  hands  ,  to' think  of  it.  The  only 
leoman  tn  the  toorld!  If  it  were  I,  shouldn’t 
they  all  leave  off  smoking,  and  wearing  those 
odious  plaid  continuations  ?  Should  they  ever 
wear  an  outside  coat,  with  the  flaps  cut  off,  or 
a  Kossuth  hat,  or  a  yellow  Marseilles  vestP — or 
a  mammoth  bow  on  their  neck-tics  P  or  a  turn¬ 
over  dickey  P  or  a  w.atch-chain  P  or  a  ring  on 
the  little  finger  P — or  any  other  abomination  or 
offshoot  of  dandyism  whatsoeverP  Shouldn’t 
I  politely  request  them  to  touch  their  hats, 
instead  of  jerking  their  heads,  when  they 
bowed  P  Wouldn’t  1  coax  them  to  read  me 
poetry  till  they  had  the  bronchitis  P  Wouldn’t 
they  play  on  tlic  flute,  and  sing  the  soul  out  of 
me  P  And  then  if  the;  were  sick,  wouldn’t  I 
pet  them,  and  tell  them  all  sorts  of  comicalities 
and  make  them  fly  like  the  mischief  P  Shouldn’t 
wonder ! — Fanny  Fern. 


CAROLINE  BONAPARTE. 

Caroline,  Napoleon’s  youngest  sister,  was 
born  at  Ajaccio,  March  26,  1782.  She  was 
still  a  child  when  her  brother  became  Chief  of 
the  French  nation.  Her  sisters  had  known 
adversity ;  she  found  herself  in  the  midst  of 
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luxury  and  spleudour  the  first  moment  slie 
entered  society.  Madame  Junot  says  of  her 
at  this  time,  “  Caroline  Bonaparte  was  a  very 
pretty  );irl,  fresh  us  a  rose — not  to  be  compared, 
for  tlie  regular  beauty  of  her  features,  to  Pau¬ 
line,  though  more  ]ileasing,  perhaps,  by  the 
expression  of  her  countenance  and  the  brilliancy 
of  her  complexion,  but  by  no  means  possessing 
the  perfection  of  figure  witich  distinguished  her 
elder  sister.  Her  licad  was  disproportionately 
large,  her  bust  was  too  short,  her  sltoulders 
were  too  round ;  but  lier  hands  afid  her  arms 
were  models,  and  her  skin  resembled  white 
satin  seen  through  pink  glass  ;  her  teeth  were 
fine,  as  were  those  of  all  the  Bonaportes;  her 
hair  was  light.  As  a  young  girl,  Carolin  was 
charming.  Wlien  her  mother  brought  her  to 
Paris,  in  her  beauty  was  in  all  its  rosy 
freshness.  Magnificence  did  not  become  her ; 
brocade  did  not  hang  well  on  her  figure,  aud 
one  feared  to  sec  her  delicate  complexion  fade 
under  the  weight  of  diamonds  and  rubies.” 
She  was  a  companion  of  Hortense  at  Madame 
Oampan’s. 

On  the  return  of  the  First  Consul  from 
Egypt,  he  intended  to  marry  his  sister  Caroline 
to  Moreau,  and  at  one  time  he  had  designed 
her  hand  for  Augereau.  But  she  was  pas¬ 
sionately  in  love  with  Murat,  who  being  also 
enamoured  of  her,  their  mutual  request  was 
immediately  granted  by  Napoleon,  and  their 
marriage  took  place  in  January,  1800.  It  was 
in  the  month  of  October  of  the  same  year  that 
the  plot  of  the  infernal  machine  was  carried 
into  execution.  On  this  occasion  Caroline 
nearly  lost  her  life.  She  was  on  her  way  to 
the  opera,  near  the  carriage  of  Napoleon  and 
Josephine.  Every  gla.ss  in  her  carriag*  was 
shattered,  and  the  shock  she  suffered  was^so 
great  that  her  child,  who  was  born  soon  after, 
suffered  for  a  long  time  with  epileptic  attacks 
and  a  feeble  constitution.  Five  years  later, 
Caroline  was  created  Grand  Duchess  of  Berg, 
and  two  years  afterwards  she  became  Queen 
of  Naples. 

During  the  eight  years  she  sat  on  that 
throne,  she  managed  to  win  the  affections  of 
her  people;  and  as  she  was  fond  of  magni¬ 
ficence  and  display,  and  distinguished  fur  great 
generosity,  she  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
princesses  in  Europe.  She  made  frequent 
journeys  to  Paris,  where  she  lived  in  a  style  of 
splendour  worthy  of  the  most  brilliant  queens. 

Caroline  took  sides  with  her  brother  in  his 
dilsrences  with  Murat;  and  things  went  so 
far  that  at  last  a  separation  seemed  likely  to 
take  place.  It  would  probably  have  been 
effected  at  a  later  period,  had  not  a  melancholy 
fate  deprived  her  beforehand  of  her  husband ; 
but  th^  seemed  to  have  been  after  all  sin¬ 
cerely  attached  to  one  another,  and  even  as 


late  as  the  Battle  of  Dresden  we  find  Caroline 
addressing  to  her  husband  the  following  letter: — 

“  Si  RE, — Your  letters  respecting  the  brilliant 
Battle  of  Dresden,  in  which  you  took  so  glo¬ 
rious  a  part,  reached  me  just  as  I  was  going  to 
take  the  little  voyage  I  had  projected  in  the 
gulf;  aud  it  was  amid  the  thunder  of  the 
cannon  which  you  directed  to  be  fired  that  I 
went  on  board,  rejoicing  in  your  success,  and 
I  still  more  rejoicing  at  finding  myself  free  from 
I  all  uneasiness  respecting  your  health. 

I  “Accirding  to  your  instructions,  I  have 
I  ordered  Te  Deiim  to  be  performed.  I  send 
i  yuurMajemy  the  proceedings  of  administration, 
together  with  the  ordinary  statements  and 
reports,  and  some  particular  demands,  on  which 
it  will  be  for  you  to  determine.  I  annex  to 
these  three  reports  of  the  Intcndant-General. 

. The  Prince  Royal  set  off  the  day 

before  yesterday  to  make  the  circuit  of  the 
Bay,  op  the  san^e  vessel ;  he  returned  quite 
enchanted.  The  Princesses  nre  to  go  to¬ 
morrow,  with  Lucien  fur  their  beau. 

“  1  don’t  know  whether  you  receive  my  letters ; 
but  I  WTite  to  you  very  often.  Everything  is 
])erfeetly  calm  and  tranquil,  and  I  hope  you 
will  be  so  too.  1  have  ordered  Camponelle  to 
send  you  everything  you  may  stand  in  need  of, 
and  told  him  to  get  some  woollen  hosiery, 
which  will  be  very  comfortable  to  you  in 
travelling.  I  send  you  a  box  of  liquorice  for 
the  Emperor.  Present  my  respects  to  him. 
Adieu,  my  friend;  take  care  of  yourself,  I  beg 
yon,  and  think  of  us.  1  embrace  you  as  I  love 
you.  “  Caroline.” 

In  the  month  of  hlarch,  1813,  when  the 
reverses  of  Napoleon's  arms  and  the  advance 
of  the  Austrian  army  into  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  drove  Murat  from  his  kingdom,  Caro¬ 
line  displayed  great  decision  of  ehameter ;  and 
her  conduct  at  the  trying  period  when  she  lost 
her  crown  aud  went  into  exile  has  elicited 
the  praises  of  all  contemporaneous  historians. 
Naples  was  filled  with  alarm.  Dressing  herself 
in  the  uniform  of  the  National  Guard,  and 
mounting  a  spirited  horse,  she  reviewed  ^the 
troops,  and  addressed  them  in  a  style  which 
would  have  done  no  discredit  to  a  conqueror 
{•n  the  eve  of  battle.  She  was  on  horseback 
more  than  six  hours  during  the  last  day  of  her 
reign ;  and  it  was  only  at  the  final  moment, 
when  all  hope  was  gone,  that  she  gave  herself 
up  to  the  English  naval  commander,  and  went 
on  board  his  vessel  with  her  cliildran.  She 
had  been  assured  a  free  passage  to  Fraace, 
with  her  suite,  by  the  English  commodore ;  but 
in  making  this  pledge  the  conmsander  ex¬ 
ceeded  his  instructions;  and  abandoning  the 
protection  of  the  English  fl^,  she  threw  herself 
into  the  hands  of  the  Auitriaas. 
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•gain  to  her  Anstrian  reaidence,  but  soon  took  aistera  found  it  rtry  hard  to  address  his  wife 
up  her  abode  in  Florence,  where  she  died  as  **  Your  Majesty and  they  complained  to 
in  1839.  him  that  he  had  treated  the  wife  of  his  bro* 

A  sin^e  word  on  the  character  of  Caroline,  ther  with  more  favour  than  he  had  even  hie 
She  was,  perhaps,  more  imperious  and  petulant  own  sisters.  **  To  hear  your  complaints,”  said 
than  any  nf  her  sisters,  not  even  excepting  Napoleon,  “one  would  suppose  that  I  had 
Pauline.  When  the  imperial  crown  was  put  robbed  you  of  TOur  succession  to  the  late  king, 
upon  the  head  of  Napoleon,  his  sisters  all  your  father.”  But  Caroline  was  an  estimable 
wanted  to  be  made  qneens.  Joseph  being  the  woman,  a  good  wife,  a  kind  mother,  a  generous 
first  of  the  brothers  raised  to  a  throne,  his  sister,  and  a  noble  queen. 


Assuming  the  title  of  Countess  of  Lipano,  permission.  She  obtained  leave  in  1830,  when 
she  took  np  her  residence  in  the  dominions  of  her  venerable  mother  was  supposed  to  he  near 
the  Austrian  Emperor,  with  an  engagement  nut  her  death,  to  proceed  to  Home  on  a  visit  for 
to  return  to  France  or  Italy  without  express  a  month.  When  the  time  was  up,  she  returned 
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BY  EDOAR  i 

I  CANNOT,  for  my  sou],  remember  how,  when, 
or  even  precisely  where,  I  first  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Lady  Ligeia.  Long  years 
hare  lince  elapsed,  and  my  memory  is  feeble 
through  much  suifering.  Or,  perhaps,  I  can¬ 
not  note  bring  these  points  to  mind,  because,  in 
truth,  the  character  of  my  beloved,  her  rare 
learning,  her  singular  yet  placid  caste  of  beauty, 
and  the  thrilling  and  enthralling  eloquence  of 
her  low  musical  language,  made  their  way  into 
my  heart  by  paces  so  steadily  and  stealthily  pro¬ 
gressive  that  they  have  been  unnoticed  and  un¬ 
known.  Yet  I  believe  that  I  met  her  first  and 
most  frequently  in  some  large,  old,  decaying 
city  near  the  Rhine.  Of  her  family — I  have 
surelv  heard  her  speak.  That  it  is  of  a  re¬ 
motely  ancient  date  cannot  be  doubted.  Ligeia ! 
Ligeia  1  Buried  in  the  studies  of  a  nature  more 
thw  all  else  adapted  to  deaden  impressions  of 
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the  outward  world,  it  is  '.bv  that  sweet  word 
alone — by  Ligeia — that  I  bring  before  mine 
eyes  in  fancy  the  image  of  her  who  is  no  more. 
And  now,  while  I  write,  a  recollection  flashes 
upon  me  that  1  have  never  knoten  the  paternal 
name  of  her  who  w  as  my  friend  and  my  be¬ 
trothed,  and  who  became  the  partner  of  my 
studies,  and  finally  the  wife  of  my  bosom.  Was 
it  a  playful  charge  on  the  part  of  my  Ligeia  P 
or  was  it  a  test  of  my  stren^h  of  affection,  that 
1  should  institute  no  inquiries  upon  this  point  P 
or  was  it  rather  a  caprice  of  my  own — a  wildly 
romantic  offering  on  the  shrine  of  the  moat 
passionate  devotion  P  1  but  indistinctly  recall 
the  fact  itself— what  wonder  that  I  have  utterly 
forgotten  the  circumstances  which  originated  or 
attended  itP  And,  indeed,  if  ever  that  spirit 
which  is  entitled  Romance — if  ever  she,  the  wan 
and  the  misty-winged  JtUopM  of  idolatrous 
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Egypt,  presided,  as  they  tell,  over  inarriages  i 
ill-omened — then  most  surely  she  presided  over 
mine. 

There  is  one  dear  topic,  however,  on  whieh 
mj  memory  fails  me  not.  It  is  the  perton  of 
Ligeia.  In  stature  she  was  tall,  somewhat 
ilender,  and,  in  her  latter  days,  even  emaciated. 

I  would  in  vain  attem]it  to  portray  the  mi^ty, 
the  quiet  ease,  of  her  demeanour,  or  the  iucom- 
prehcDsihlc  lightness  and  elasticity  of  her  foot- 
ndl.  She  came  and  departed  as  a  shadow.  I 
was  never  made  aware  «i  her  entrance  into  my 
closed  study,  save  by  Uit  dear  music  of  her  low 
sweet  voice,  as  she  placed  her  marble  hand  u|)on 
my  shoulder.  In  beauty  of  face  no  maiden  ever 
equalled  her.  It  was  tlte  radiance  of  an  opiam- 
dieam — an  airy'  and  spirit-lifting  vision,  more 
wildly  divine  than  the  fdientasies  which  hovered 
about  the  slumbering  souls  of  the  daughters  of 
Delos.  Yet  her  features  wci»  mot  of  that  re¬ 
gular  mould  which  we  have  been  faladjr  tangbt 
to  worship  in  the  classical  Inbam  lof  the 
heathen.  “  There  is  no  exquisite  bfasdy,*'  says 
Bacon,  Lord  Yerulam,  speaking  truly  of  sdl  the 
forms  and  genera  of  beauty,  “  without  some 
in  the  proportion.”  Y'ot,  although 
I  saw  that  the  features  of  Ligeia  were  net  of  a 
classic  regularity — although  I  perceived  that 
her  loveliness  was  indeed  “  exquisite,”  and  felt 
that  there  was  much  of  “  strangeness  ”  pervad¬ 
ing  it,  yet  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  detect  the 
irregularity  and  to  trace  home  my  own  percep¬ 
tion  of  “  the  strange.”  I  exaasisied  the  con¬ 
tour  of  the  lofty  aud  pale  iamhead — it  wai 
faultless — how  cold  indeed  that  word  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  majesty  so  divine! — tha  skin  rivalling 
the  purest  ivory,  the  commanding  extent  and 
repose,  the  gentle  prominence  of  the  regions 
above  the  temples ;  and  then  the  raven-black, 
the  glossy,  the  luxuriant,  and  naturally-curling 
tresses,  setting  forth  the  full  force  of  the 
Homeric  epithet  “  hyacinthine !”  I  looked  at 
the  delicate  ontlinra  of  the  nose — and  nowhere 
hut  in  the  graceful  medallions  of  the  Hebrews 
had  I  beheld  a  similar  perfection.  There  were 
the  same  luxurious  smoothness  of  surface,  the 
same  scarcely  perceptible  tendency  to  the  aqui¬ 
line,  the  same  harmoniously  carved  nostrils,  I 
speaking  the  free  spirit.  I  regarded  the  sweet  \ 
mouth.  Here  was  indeed  the  trinmph  of  all 
things  heavenly — the  magnificient  turn  of  the 
short  upper  lip — the  soft,  voluptuous  slumber 
of  the  nnder-^he  dim|>ks  whieh  sported,  and 
the  colonr  which  spoke — the  teeth  glancing 
hack,  with  a  brilliancy  almost  startling,  every 
ray  of  the  holy  light  which  fell  upon  them  in 
her  serene  and  placid  yet  most  exultingly 
radiant  of  all  smiles.  I  scrutinised  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  chin — and  here,  too,  I  found  the 
gentleness  of  breadth,  the  softness  and  the 
majesty^  the  fnlress  and  the  spirituality,  of  the 


Greek — the  contour  w  hich  the  god  Apollo  re¬ 
vealed  but  in  a  dream  to  Clconicues,  the  son  of 
the  Athenian.  And  then  I  peered  into  the 
large  eyes  of  Ligeia. 

I'or  eyes  we  have  no  models  in  the  remotely 
antique.  It  might  have  been,  too,  that  in  these 
eyes  of  iny  beloved  lay  the  secret  to  which  Lord 
Vetulaio  alludee.  They  were,  I  must  believe, 
far  lar^r  tlian  the  ordinarv  eyes  of  our  own 
race.  They  were  even  fuller  than  the  fullest  of 
I  the  gazelle  eyes  of  the  tribe  of  the  valley  of 
I  Nourjabad.  Yet  it  was  only  at  intcnals — in 
moments  of  intense  excitement — that  this  pecu¬ 
liarity  became  more  than  slightly  uotiircuble  in 
Ligeia.  Aud  at  such  mosiieuts  wa.s  her  beauty 
— ill  my  heated  fanry  thus  it  appeuri'd,  perhaps 
— the  beauty  of  beings  either  above  or  apart 
from  the  earth — the  beauty  of  tlic  fabulous 
lluuri  of  the  Turk.  The  hue  of  the  orbs  was 
the  most  brilliant  of  blade,  and,  far  over  them, 
hung  ietly  lashes  of  great  length.  The  brows, 
slightly  irregular  in  outline,  had  the  same  tint. 
The  “  strangi  ness,”  however,  which  1  found  in 
the  eyes,  was  of  a  uatun  distinct  from  the  for¬ 
mation,  or  the  colour, .w  the  brilliancy  of  the 
features,  and  mnst,  after  ail,  he  referred  to  the 
eemreuim.  Ah,  weed «f  no  meaning!  behind 
whose  vast  lutrtnde  af  mere  sound  we  intrench 
our  ignormtee  of  so  much  of  the  spiritual.  The 
expression  of  the  eyes  of  Ligeia !  How  for 
long  hours  have  I  pondered  upon  it !  How 
hww  1,  through  the  whole  of  a  midsummer 
night,  struggled  to  fathom  it !  tVliat  was  it — 
that  something  more  profound  than  the  well  of 
DeiMcntus — which  lay  far  wiihin  the  pupils  of 
my  bdoved  ?  What  rear  it  P  I  was  possessed 
with  a  passion  to  discover.  Those  eyes !  those 
large,  those  shining,  those  divine  orbs !  they 
became  to  me  twin  stars  of  Lcdn,  and  1  to  them 
devoutest  of  astrologers. 

There  is  no  point,  among  the  many  in¬ 
comprehensible  anomalies  of  the  science  of 
I  mind,  more  thrillingly  exciting  than  the  fact — 
never,  I  believe  noticed  in  the  schools — that, 
in  our  endeavours  to  recall  to  memory  some¬ 
thing  long  forgotten,  we  often  And  ourselves 
upon  the  very  verge  of  remembrance,  withont 
being  able,  in  the  end,  to  remember.  And  thus 
bow  frequently,  in  my  intense  semtiny  of 
Ligeia’s  eyes,  have  I  felt  approaching  the  fall 
knowledge  of  their  expression — felt  it  approadi- 
ing,  yet  not  quite  to  be  mine — and  so  at  length 
entirely  depart!  And  (strange,  oh,  strangest 
mystery  of  all !)  I  found,  in  the  commonest  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  universe,  a  circle  cf  analogies  to 
that  expression,  I  mean  to  say  that,  subset 
quently  to  the  period  when  Ligeia’s  besnty 
passed  into  my  spirit,  there  dwelling  as.  in  a 
shrine,  I  derived,  from  many  eiistesees  in  the 
material  world,  a  sentiment  such  as  I  felt  always 
around,  within  me,  by  her  large  and  luniimma 
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orbs.  Yet  not  the  more  could  I  define  that  I 
sentiment,  or  analyse,  or  even  steadily  view  it. 

1  recognised  it,  let  me  repeat,  sometimes  in  the 
survey  of  a  rspidly-growing  vine — in  the  eon-  j 
templation  of  a  moth,  a  butterfly,  a  chrysalis,  a 
stream  of  ruimiug  water.  I  have  felt  it  in  the 
ocean ;  in  the  falling  of  a  meteor.  1  have  felt 
it  in. the  glances  of  unusually  aged  people.  And 
there  are  one  or  two  stars  in  hc.aven — one  es¬ 
pecially,  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude,  douhlc 
and  changeable,  to  be  found  near  the  large  star 
in  Lyra— in  a  telescopic  scrutiny  of  which  I 
have  been  miide  aware  of  the  feeling.  I  have 
been  filled  with  it  by  certain  sounds  from 
stringed  instruments,  and  not  iinfrequently  by 
passages  from  books.  Among  innumerable 
other  instances,  [  well  remember  something  in 
a  volume  of  Joseph  Glanville,  which  (perhaps 
merely  from  its  quaintness— who  shall  say?) 
never  failed  to  inspire  me  with  the  sentiment ; 
“And  the  will  therein  licth,  which  dieth  not. 
Who  knoweth  the  mysteries  of  the  will,  with 
its  vigour  P  For  God  is  but  a  great  will  per¬ 
vading  all  thinp  hy  nature  of  its  intentness. 
Man  doth  not  yield  him  to  the  angels, nor  unto 
death  utterly,  save  only  through  the  weakness 
of  his  feeble  will.” 

Length  of  years,  and  subsequent  reflection, 
have  enabled  me  to  trace,  iiide^,  some  remote 
connexion  between  this  passage  in  the  English 
moralist  and  a  portion  of  the  character  of  Ligcia. 
An  intensity  in  thought,  action,  or  speech  was 
possibly,  in  her,  a  result,  nr  at  least  an  index, 
of  that  gigantic  volition  which,  during  our  long 
intercourse,  failed  to  give  other  and  more  im¬ 
mediate  evidence  of  its  existence.  Of  :dl  the 
women  whom  I  have  ever  known,  she,  the  out¬ 
wardly  calm,  the  evcr-placid  Ligcia,  was  the 
most  violently  a  prey  to  the  tumultuous  vultures 
of  stern  passion.  And  of  such  passion  I  could 
form  no  estimate,  save  by  the  miraculous  ex¬ 
pansion  of  those  eyes  which  at  once  so  delighted 
and  appalled  me — by  the  almost  magical  melody , 
modulation,  distinctness,  and  placidity  of  her 
very  tow  voice — and  by  the  fierce  energy  (ren¬ 
dered  doubly  effective  by  contrast  with  her 
manner  of  utterance)  of  the  wild  words  which 
she  habitually  uttered. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  learning  of  Ligcia ;  it 
was  such  as  I  have  never  known  in  woman. 
In  the  classical  tongues  was  she  deeply  profi¬ 
cient,  and,  as  far  as  my  owm  acqnaintauce  ex¬ 
tended  in  regard  to  the  modem  dialects  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  I  have  never  known  her  at  fault.  Indeed, 
upon  any  theme  of  the  most  admired,  because 
simply  the  most  abstruse  of  the  boasted  eradi- 
tion  of  the  academy,  have  I  ever  found  Ligeia 
at  fault?  How  singularly,  how  thrillingly, 
this  one  point  in  the  nature  of  my  wife  has 
forced  itself,  at  this  late  period  only,  upon  my 
attention !  1  said  her  knowledge  was  such  as  1 


have  never  known  in  woman — but  where 
breathes  the  man  who  has  traversed,  and  sue* 
cessfully,  atl  the  wide  areas  of  moral,  physical, 
and  mathematical  science?  I  saw  not  then 
what  I  now  clearly  perceive,  that  the  acquisi¬ 
tions  of  Ligeia  were  gigantic,  were  astounding; 
yet  I  was  sufficiently  aware  of  her  infinite  supre¬ 
macy  to  resign  myself,  with  childlike  confidence, 
to  her  guidance  through  the  chaotic  world  of 
metaphysical  investigation  at  which  1  was  most 
busily  occupied  during  the  earlier  years  of  our 
marriage.  With  how  vast  a  triumph — with 
how  vivid  a  delight — with  how  much  of  all  that 
is  ethereal  in  hope — did  I  feet,  as  she  bent  over 
me  in  studies  but  little  sought,  but  less  known, 
that  delicious  vista  by  slow  degrees  expand¬ 
ing  before  me,  down  whose  long,  gorgeous,  and 
all  untrodden  path  I  might  at  length  p.ass  on¬ 
ward  to  a  goal  of  a  wisdom  too  divinely  pre¬ 
cious  not  to  be  forbidden  ! 

How  poign.ant,  then,  must  have  been  the  grief 
with  which,  after  some  years,  I  beheld  iny  well- 
grounded  expectations  take  wings  to  themselves 
and  fly  away  !  Without  Ligeia  I  was  but  as  a 
ehild  groping  benighted.  Her  presence,  her 
readings  alone,  rentlcred  vividly  luminous  the 
many  mysteries  of  the  transcendentalism  in 
which  we  were  immersed.  Wanting  the  radiant 
lustre  of  her  eyes,  letters,  lambent  and  gulden, 
grew  duller  than  Saturnian  lend.  And  now 
those  eyes  shone  less  and  less  frequently  upon 
the  pages  over  which  I  ]iorcd.  Ligeia  grew  ilL 
The  wild  eyes  blazed  with  a  too,  too  glorious 
effulgence ;  the  pale  fingers  became  of  the 
transparent  waxen  hue  of  the  grave ;  and  the 
blue  veins  upon  the  lofty  forehead  swelled  and 
sank  impetuously  with  the  tides  of  the  most 
gentle  emotion.  I  saw  that  she  must  die — and 
I  struggled  desperately  in  spirit  with  the  grim 
Azracl.  And  the  struggles  of  the  passionate 
wife  were,  to  my  astonishment,  even  more 
energetic  than  my  own.  There  had  been  much 
in  her  stern  nature  to  impress  me  with  the  be¬ 
lief  that,  to  her,  death  would  have  come  with¬ 
out  its  terrors ;  but  not  so.  Words  are  im¬ 
potent  to  convey  any  just  idea  of  the  fierceness 
of  resistance  with  which  she  wrestled  with  the 
Shadow.  I  groaned  in  anguish  at  the  pitiable 
spectacle.  1  would  have  soothed — I  would 
have  reasoned ;  but,  in  the  inteusiW  of  her 
wild  desire  for  life — for  life — but  lor  life- 
solace  and  reason  were  alike  the  uttermost  of 
folly.  Yet  not  until  the  last  instance,  amid  the 
most  convulsive  writhings  of  her  fierce  spirit, 
was  shaken  the  extern^  placidity  of  her  de¬ 
meanour.  Her  voice,  grew  more  gentle — grew 
more  low — yet  I  would  not  wish  to  dwell  upon 
the  wild  meaning  of  the  quietly  uttered  words. 
My  brain  reeled  as  I  hearkened,entranced,  to  ame- 
lody  more  than  mortal— to  assumptions  and  aspi¬ 
rations  which  mortality  had  never  before  known. 
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That  shr  loved  me  1  should  not  have  doubted; 
and  1  might  have  been  easily  aware  that,  in  a 
bosom  such  as  hers,  love  would  have  reigned 
no  ordinary  passion.  But  in  death  only  was  1 
fully  impressed  with  the  strength  of  her  affec¬ 
tion.  f'ur  lung  hours,  detaining  my  hand, 
would  she  pour  out  before  me  the  overflowing 
of  a  heart  whose  more  than  passionate  devotion 
amounted  to  idolatry.  How  had  I  desened  to 
be  so  blessed  with  such  confessions?  how  had  I 
deserved  to  be  so  cursed  with  the  removal  of 
my  beloved  in  the  hour  of  her  making  them  P 
But  upon  this  subject  I  cannot  bear  to  dilate. 
Let  me  say  only,  that  in  Ligeia's  more  than 
womanly  abandonment  to  a  love,  alas !  all  un¬ 
merited,  all  unworthily  bestowed,  I  at  length 
recomisedthe  principle  of  her  longing,  with  so 
wildly  earnest  a  desire,  for  the  life  which  was 
now  fleeing  so  rapidly  awav.  It  is  this  wild 
longing,  it  is  this  eager  veiicmence  of  desire 
for  life— 4*/  for  life — that  I  have  no  power  to 
portray,  no  utterance  capable  of  expressing. 

At  high  noon  of  the  night  in  which  she  de¬ 
parted,  beckoning  me  peremptorily  to  her  side, 
she  bade  me  repeat  certain  verses  comixised  by 
herself  not  many  days  before.  1  obeyed  her. 
They  were  these : — 

Lot  tis  a  gala  night 
Witliin  tlie  lonesome  latter  .Tears  I 
An  angel  throng,  bewinged.  bedight 
In  Veils,  and  drowned  in  teais, 

Sit  in  a  theatre,  to  see 
A  play  of  ho|>es  and  fears, 

While  tile  orcliesira  bn-athes  fitfully 
Tile  music  of  tlie  spheres. 

Uimes.  in  the  form  of  God  on  high. 

Mutter  and  mumble  low. 

And  hither  and  thither  fly ; 

Mere  puppets  they,  wlio  come  and  go 
At  bidding  of  vast  tbrmless  things 
That  shift  tlie  scenery  to  and  fro, 
Flapiiing  from  out  their  condor  wings 
Invisible  Woe! 

Th.at  motley  drama— oh,  be  sure 
It  shall  not  be  forgot  t 
W  ith  its  Phantom  chased  for  evermore. 

By  a  crowd  that  seize  it  not. 

Through  a  circle  that  ever  retumeth  in 
To  the  selfsame  spot ; 

And  much  of  Madness,  and  more  of  Sin 
And  horror,  the  soul  of  the  plot! 

But  see,  amid  the  mimic  rout 
A  crawling  shape  intrude ! 

A  blood  red  thing  tliat  wiithes  from  out 
The  scenic  solitude  I 

It  writhesl— it  writhes!— with  mortal  l>angs 
Tlie  mimes  become  its  food. 

And  the  seraplis  sob  at  vermin  fangs 
In  human  gore  imbued. 

Out— out  are  the  lights-out  all  I 
And  over  each  quivering  form  ' 

The  curtain,  a  funeral  pall. 

Comes  down  witli  the  rush  of  a  storm— 
And  the  angels,  all  pallid  and  wan, 
Uprising,  unveiling,  affirm 
That  the  play  is  the  tragedy  “  Man,” 

And  its  hero,  the  conqueror  Worm, 


“U  Heaven!”  half  shrieked  Ligeia,  leaping 
to  her  feet  and  extending  her  arms  aloft  with  a 
spasmodic  movement,  as  I  made  an  end  to  these 
lines — “0  Divine  Father!  shall  these  things  be 
undeviatingly  so  P  shall  this  conqueror  nut  be 
once  conquered  P  Arc  we  not  part  aud  parcel 
in  Thee  P  \Mio — who  knoweth  the  mysteries 
of  the  will  with  its  vigour?  Man  doth  not 
yield  him  to  the  angels,  tior  vnto  death  utterly, 
save  only  through  the  weakness  of  his  feeble 
will,” 

And  now,  as  if  exhausted  with  emotion,  she 
suffered  her  white  arms  to  fall,  and  returned 
solemnly  to  her  bed  of  death.  And  as  she 
breathed  her  last  sighs,  there  came  mingled  with 
them  a  low  murmur  from  her  lips.  I  bent  to 
them  my  ear,  aud  distinguished  again  the  con¬ 
cluding  words  of  the  passage  in  Glanville 
“  Man  doth  not  yield  him  to  the  angelt,  nor  unto 
death  utterly,  save  only  through  the  Keakness  of 
his  feeble  uritl." 

She  died :  and  1,  crushed  into  the  very  dust 
with  sorrow,  could  no  longer  endure  the  lonely 
desolation  of  my  dw  elling  in  the  dim  and  decay¬ 
ing  city  of  the  llhine.  I  had  no  lack  of  what 
the  woild  calls  wealth.  Ligeia  hud  brought  me 
far  more,  very  far  more,  than  ordinarily  falls  to 
the  lot  of  mortals.  After  a  few  months,  there¬ 
fore,  of  weary  and  aimless  w'aiidcring,  1  pur¬ 
chased  and  put  in  some  repair  an  abbey,  which 
I  shall  not  name,  in  oue  of  the  wildest  and  least 
frequented  portions  of  fair  England.  The 
gloomy  and  drc.iry  grandeur  of  the  Wlding,the 
almost  savage  aspect  of  the  domain,  the  many 
melancholy  and  time  honoured  memories  con¬ 
nected  with  both,  had  much  in  unison  with  the 
feelings  of  utter  abandonment  which  had  driven 
me  into  that  remote  and  unsocial  region  of  the 
country.  Yet  although  the  external  abbey, 
with  its  verdant  decay  hanging  about  it,  suf¬ 
fered  but  liitle  alteration,  1  gave  way,  with  a 
child-like  perversity,  and  perchance  with  a  faint 
hope  of  alleviating m^  sorrows,  to  a  display  of 
more  than  regal  magnificence  witliin .  For  such 
follies,’even  in  chiIdliuod,T  had  imbibed  a  taste, 
and  now  the^  came  back  to  me  as  if  in  the 
dotage  of  gnef.  Alas !  I  feel  how  much  even  of 
incipient  madness  might  have  been  discovered 
in  the  gorgeous  and  fantastic  draperies,  in  the 
solemn  carving.s  of  Egypt,  in  the  wild  cornices 
and  furniture,  in  the  Bedlam  patterns  of  the 
carpets  of  tufted  gold !  1  had  become  a  boonden 
slave  in  the  trammels  of  opium,  and  my  labours 
and  my  orders  had  taken  a  colouring  from  my 
dreams.  But  these  absurdities  I  must  not  pause 
to  detail.  Let  roe  speak  only  of  that  one 
chamber,  whither,  in  a  moment  of  mental 
alienation,  I  led  from  the  altar  as  my  bride — as 
the  successor  of  the  unforgotten  Ligeia — the 
fair-haired  and  blue-eyed  Lady  Bowena  Tre- 
vanion  of  Tremaine. 
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There  is  no  individaal  portion  of  the  archi¬ 
tecture  and  decoration  of  tliat  bridal  chamber 
which  is  not  now  visibly  before  me.  Where 
were  the  souls  of  the  haughty  family  of  the 
bride,  when,  through  thirst  of  gold,  they  per¬ 
mitted  to  pass  the  threshold  of  an  apartment  to 
bedecked,  a  maiden  and  a  daughter  so  beloved!' 
1  have  said  that  I  minutely  remember  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  chamber — yet  I  am  sadly  forgetful 
on  topics  of  deep  moment ;  and  here  there  wiis 
no  system,  no  keeping  the  fantastic  display,  to 
take  hold  upon  the  memory.  The  room  lay  in 
a  high  turret  of  the  castellated  ahhey,  was  pen¬ 
tagonal  in  shape,  and  of  capacious  size.  Oc¬ 
cupying  the  whole  southern  face  of  the  pent  igon 
was  the  sole  window — an  immense  sheet  of  un¬ 
broken  glass  from  Venice — a  single  pane,  and 
tinted  of  a  leaden  hue,  so  that  the  rays  of  either 
the  sun  or  moon  passing  through  it,  fell  with  a 
ghastly  lustre  on  the  objects  within.  Over  the 
upper  portion  of  this  huge  window  extended 
the  trellis-work  of  an  aged  vine,  whieh  clam¬ 
bered  up  the  massy  walls  of  the  turret.  The 
ceiling,  of  gloomy-looking  oak,  was  excessively 
lofty,  vaulted,  aud  elaborately  fretted  with  the 
wildest  and  most  grotc.s<iue  specimens  of  a  semi- 
Gothic,  semi-Uruidicivl  device.  From  out  the 
most  central  recess  of  this  melancholy  vaulting 
depended,  by  a  single  chain  of  gold  with  long 
links,  a  huge  censer  of  the  same  metal,  Sara- 
eeuic  in  pattern,  and  with  many  perforations  so 
contrived  that  there  writhed  in  and  out  of  them, 
us  if  endued  with  a  serpent  vitality,  a  continual 
succession  of  parti-coloured  fires. 

Some  few  ottomans  aud  golden  candelabra, 
of  Eastern  Agurc,  were  in  various  stations 
about;  and  there  was  the  couch, too — the  bridal 
couch — of  an  Indian  modcI,and  low,  and  sculp¬ 
tured  of  solid  ebony,  with  a  pall-like  canopy 
above.  In  each  of  the  angles  of  the  chamber 
stood  on  end  a  gigantic  sarcophagus  of  black 
granite,  from  the  tombs  of  the  kings  over  against 
Luxor,  with  their  aged  lids  full  of  immemorial 
sculpture.  But  in  the  draping  of  the  apart¬ 
ment  lay,  alas!  the  chief  phantasy  of  all. 
The  lofty  walls,  gigantic  in  height— even  uu- 
proportionably  so — were  hung  from  summit  to 
foot,  in  vast  folds,  with  a  heavy  and  massive- 
looking  tapestry — tapestry  of  a  material  wliich 
was  lound  alike  as  a  carpet  on  the  floor,  as  a 
covering  for  the  ottumans  and  the  ebony  bed, 
as  a  canopy  for  the  bed,  and  as  the  gorgeous 
volutes  of  the  curtains  which  partially  shaded 
the  window.  The  material  was  the  richest 
cloth  of  gold.  It  was  spotted  all  over,  at  ir¬ 
regular  intervals,  with  arabestpie  figures,  about 
a  foot  in  diami.ter,  und  wrought  upon  the  cloth 
in  patterns  of  the  most  jetty  black.  But  these 
figures  partook  of  the  true  character  of  the  ara¬ 
besque  onl^  when  regarded  from  a  single  point 
of  riew.  By  a  contrivance  now  common,  and 


indeed  traceable  to  a  very  remote  period  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  they  were  made  changeable  in  aspect. 
To  one  entering  the  room,  they  bore  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  simple  monstrosities ;  but  upon  a 
farther  advance,  this  appearance  gradually  de¬ 
parted  ;  and,  step  by  step,  as  the  visitor  moved 
his  station  in  the  chamber,  he  saw  himself  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  endless  succession  of  the  ghastly 
forms  which  belong  to  the  superstition  of  the 
Norman,  or  arise  in  the  guilty  slumbers  of  the 
monk.  The  phantasmagoric  cITect  was  vastly 
heightened  by  the  artificial  introduction  of  a 
strong  continual  current  of  wind  behind  the 
draperies— giving  a  hideous  and  uueasy  anima¬ 
tion  to  the  whole. 

In  halls  such  as  these — in  a  bridal  chamber 
such  as  this— I  passed,  with  the  Lady  of  Tre¬ 
maine,  the  unhallowed  hours  of  the  first  month 
of  our  m.arringe— passed  them  with  but  little 
disquietude.  That  my  wife  dremled  the  moodi¬ 
ness  of  my  tcm]icr — that  she  shunned  me,  and 
loved  me  but  little — I  could  not  help  perceiving; 
but  it  gave  me  rather  ple.asurc  than  otherwise. 
My  memory  flew  back  (oh,  w.tli  what  intensity 
of  regret !)  to  Ligeis,  the  beloved,  the  august, 
the  beautiful,  the  entombed.  I  revelled  in  re¬ 
collections  of  her  purity,  ofherwisdom— of  her 
lofty,  her  ethereal  nature — of  her  passionate,  her 
idolatrous  love.  Now,  then,  did  my  spirit  fully 
and  freely  burn  with  more  than  all  the  fires  of 
her  own.  In  the  excitement  of  my  opium 
dreams  (for  I  was  habilually  fettered  in  the 
shackles  of  the  drug),  I  would  call  aloud  upon 
her  name,  during  the  silence  of  the  night,  or 
among  the  sheltered  recesses  of  the  glens  by 
day,  as  if,  tbrough  the  wild  eagerness,  the  con¬ 
suming  ardour  of  my  longing  for  the  departed, 
I  could  restore  her  to  the  pathway  she  had 
abandoned- ah,  could  ii  be  for  ever?— upon 
earth. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  second 
month  of  the  marriagi-,  the  Lady  Rowena  was 
attacked  with  sudden  illness,  from  which  her 
recovery  was  slow.  The  fever  which  consumed 
her  rendered  her  nights  uneasy ;  and  in  her 
perturbed  state  of  half  slumber,  she  spoke  of 
sounds  and  of  motions,  in  and  ahoiit  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  the  turret,  which  I  concluded  had  no 
origin  save  in  the  distemper  of  her  fancy,  or 
perhaps  in  the  phantasmagoric  influences  of  the 
chamber  itself.  She  became  at  length  conva- 
lesccnt— finally,  well.  Yet  but  a  brief  period 
elapsed,  ere  a  second  mure  violent  disorder 
again  threw  her  upon  a  bed  of  siitfcriiig ;  and 
from  this  attack  her  frame,  at  all  limes  feeble, 
never  altogether  recovered.  Her  illnesses  were, 
after  this  epoch,  of  alarming  character,  and  of 
more  alarming  leciirrence,  defying  alike  the 
knowledge  and  the  great  exertions  of  her 
physicians.  With  the  increase  ot  the  chronio 
disease,  which  had  thus,  apparently,  taken  too 
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•are  a  hold  upon  her  constitution  to  be  eradi¬ 
cated  bj  human  means,  1  could  not  fail  to  obson'e 
«  similar  increase  in  the  nervous  irritation  of 
her  temperament,  and  in  her  excitability  by 
trivial  causes  of  fear.  She  spoke  a^aiii,  and 
novr  more  frequently  and  pertinaciously,  of  the 
•ounds — of  the  slight  sounds — and  of  the  iin- 
nsual  motions  among  the  tapestries,  to  which 
•be  had  formerly  alluded. 

One  night,  near  the  closing  in  of  September, 
•lie  pressed  this  distressing  subject  with  more 
than  usnal  emphasis  upon  niy  attention.  She 
had  just  awakened  from  an  unquiet  slumber, 
and  I  had  been  watching,  with  feelings  half  of 
anxiety,  half  of  vague  terror,  the  workings  of 
her  emaciated  countenance.  I  sat  by  the  side 
of  her  ebony  bed,  upon  one  of  the  ottomans  of 
ludia.  She  partly  arose,  and  spoke,  in  an 
«arnest,  low  whisper,  of  sounds  which  she  then 
heard,  but  which  I  could  not  hear — of  motions 
which  she  then  saw,  but  which  I  could  not  per¬ 
ceive.  The  wind  was  rusliing  hurriedly  behind 
the  tapestries,  and  1  wished  to  show  her  (what, 
let  me  confess  it,  1  could  not  all  believe)  that 
tliose  almost  inarticulate  breathings,  and  those 
very  gentle  variations  of  the.  figures  upon  the 
wall,  were  but  the  natural  effects  of  that  cus¬ 
tomary  rushing  of  the  wind.  But  a  deadly 
pallor  overspreading  her  face,  had  proved  to 
me  that  my  exertions  to  re-assure  her  would  be 
fruitless.  She  appeared  to  be  fainting,  and  no 
attendants  were  within  call.  I  remembered 
where  was  deposited  a  decanter  of  light  wine 
which  had  been  ordered  by  her  physicians,  and 
hastened  across  the  chamlx-r  to  procure  it.  But, 
as  I  stepped  beneath  the  tight  of  the  censer, 
two  circumstances  of  a  startling  nature  at¬ 
tracted  my  attention.  I  had  felt  that  some  pal¬ 
pable  although  invisible  object  had  passed 
lightly  by  my  person  ;  and  I  saw  that  there  lay 
upon  the  golden  carpel,  in  the  very  middle  of 
the  rich  lustre  thrown  from  the  censer,  a  shadow 
—a  faint,  indefinite  shadow  of  angelic  aspect — 
•och  as  might  be  fancied  for  the  shadow  of  a 
•hade.  But  I  was  wild  with  the  excitement  of 
an  immoderate  dose  of  opium,  and  heeded  these 
things  but  little,  nor  spoke  of  them  to  Rowena. 
Having  found  the  wine,  1  recrossed  the  chamber, 
and  poured  out  a  gobletful,  which  1  held  to  the 
lips  of  the  faintine  lady.  She  had  now  partially 
recovered,  however, and  took  the  vessel  herself, 
while  I  sank  upon  an  ottoman  near  me,  with 
my  eyes  fasten^  npon  her  person.  It  was  then 
that  1  became  distinctly  aware  of  a  gentle  foot¬ 
fall  upon  the  carpet  and  near  the  conch  ;  and 
in  a  second  thereafter,  as  lloweua  was  in  the 
act  of  raising  the  wine  to  her  lips,  I  saw,  or 
may  have  dreamed  that  I  saw,  fall  within  the 
goblet,  as  if  from  some  invisible  spring  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  room,  three  or  four  large 
drops  of  a  brilliant  and  mby-coloured  fluid. 


If  this  I  saw — not  so  Bowena.  She  swallowed 
the  wine  unhesitatingly,  and  I  forebore  to  speak 
to  her  of  a  circumstance  which  must,  after  all, 

I  considered,  have  been  but  the  suggestion  of  a 
vivid  imagination,  rendered  morbidly  active  by 
the  terror  of  the  lady,  by  the  opium,  aud  by  the 
hour. 

k'et  I  cannot  conceal  it  from  my  own  percep¬ 
tion  that,  immediately  subsequent  to  the  fall  of 
the  ruby -drops,  a  rapid  change  for  the  worse 
took  place  in  the  disorder  of  my  wife ;  so  that, 
on  the  third  subsequent  night,  the  hands  of  her 
menials  prepared  her  for  the  tomb,  and  on  the 
fourth  I  sat  alone,  with  her  shrouded  body,  in 
that  fantastic  chamber  which  had  received  her 
as  my  bride.  Wild  visions,  opium-engendered, 
flitted,  shadow-like,  before  me.  I  gazed  with 
unquiet  eye  upon  the  sarcophagi  in  the  angles 
of  the  room,  upon  the  varying  figures  of  the 
drapery,  and  upon  the  writhing  of  the  parti¬ 
coloured  fires  in  the  censer  overhead.  My  eyes 
then  fell,  as  I  called  to  mind  the  circumstances 
of  a  former  night,  to  the  spot  beneath  the  glare 
of  the  censer  where  I  had  seen  the  faint  traces 
of  the  shadow.  It  was  there,  however,  no 
longer ;  and  breathing  with  greater  freedom,  I 
turned  my  glances  to  the  pallid  and  rigid  figure 
upon  the  b^.  Then  rushed  upon  me  a  thousand 
memories  of  Ligcia — and  then  came  back  upon 
my  heart,  with  the  turbulent  violence  of  a  flood, 
the  whole  of  that  unutterable  woe  with  which  I 
had  regarded  her  thus  enshrouded.  The  night 
waned;  and  still,  with  a  bosom  full  of  bitter 
thoughts  of  the  one  only  and  supremely  beloved, 
I  remained  gazing  upon  the  body  of  Kowena. 

It  might  have  been  midnight,  or  perhaps 
earlier,  or  later,  for  1  had  taken  no  note  of 
time,  when  a  sob,  low,  gentle,  hut  very  distinct, 
startled  me  from  reverie.  1  felt  that  it  came 
from  the  lied  of  ebony — the  bed  of  death.  I 
listened  in  an  agony  of  superstitious  terror — 
but  there  was  no  repetition  of  the  sound.  I 
strained  my  vision  to  detect  any  motion  in  the 
corpse — but  there  was  not  the  slightest  per¬ 
ceptible.  Yet  I  could  not  have  been  deceived.  I 
had  heard  the  noise,  however  faint,  and  my  soul 
was  awakened  within  me.  I  resolutely  and  per- 
severingly  kept  my  attention  riveted  upon  the 
body.  Many  minutes  elapsed  before  any  cir¬ 
cumstance  occurred  tending  to  throw  light 
upon  the  mystery.  At  Icn^h  it  became  evi¬ 
dent  that  a  slight,  a  very  feeble,  and  barely 
noticeable  tinge  of  colour  had  flashed  up  within 
the  cheeks,  and  along  the  sunken  small  veins  of 
the  eyelids.  Through  a  species  of  unutterahle 
horror  and  awe,  for  which  the  language  of 
mortality  has  no  sufficiently  energetic  expres¬ 
sion,  I  felt  my  heart  cease  to  beat,  my  limbs 
grow  rigid  where  I  sat.  Yet  a  sense  of  duty 
finally  operated  to  restore  my  self-posaession. 
I  could  no  longer  doubt  that  we  haa  b^en  pre- 
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cipitate  in  our  preparations — that  Rowena  still 
lired.  It  was  necessary  that  some  immediate 
exertion  be  made;  yet  the  turret  was  altogether 
apart  from  the  portion  of  the  abbey  tenanted 
by  the  servants — there  were  none  within  call  — 

I  had  no  means  of  summoning  them  to  my  aid 
without  leaving  the  room  for  many  minutes; 
and  this  I  could  not  venture  to  do.  I  there¬ 
fore  struggled  alone  in  my  endeavours  to  call 
back  the  spirit'still  Irovering.  In  a  short  period 
it  was  certain,  however,  that  a  relapse  bad 
taken  place ;  the  colour  disappeared  from  both 
eyelid  and  cheek,  leaving  a  wanness  even  more 
than  that  of  m:irble ;  and  all  the  usual  rigidity 
of  death  immediiktcly  supervened.  I  fell  back 
with  a  shudder  upon  the  conch  from  which  I 
had  been  so  startlingly  aroused,  and  aga<n  gave 
myself  up  to  waking  visions  of  Ligeia. 

An  hour  thus  elapsed,  when  (could  it  he  pos¬ 
sible  P)  I  was  a  second  time  aware  of  some  vague 
sound  issuing  from  the  region  of  the  bed.  I 
listened — in  extremity  of  horror.  The  sound 
came  a^n — it  was  a  sigh.  Rushing  to  the 
corpse,  I  saw — distinctly  saw — a  tremor  upon 
the  lips.  In  a  minute  afterward  they  relaxed, 
disclosing  a  bright  line  of  the  pcarlly  teeth. 
Amazement  now  struggled  in  my  bosom  writh 
the  profound  awe  which  had  hitherto  reigned 
there  alone.  I  felt  that  my  vision  grew  dim, 
that  my  reason  wandered ;  and  it  was  only  by 
a  violent  effort  that  I  at  length  succeeded  in 
nerving  myself  to  the  task  which  duty  thus 
once  more  had  pointed  out.  There  was  now 
a  partial  glow  upon  the  forehead  and  upon  the 
•heek  and  throat ;  a  perceptible  warmth  per¬ 
vaded  the  whole  frame;  there  was  even  a  slight 
pnlsation  at  the  heart.  The  lady ;  and 
with  redoubled  ardour  I  betook  myself  to  the 
task  of  restoration.  I  chafed  and  batlied  the 
temples  and  the  hands,  and  used  every  exertion 
which  experience,  and  no  little  medical  reading, 
could  suggest.  But  in  vain.  Suddenly,  the 
colour  fled,  the  pulsation  ceased,  the.  lips  re¬ 
sumed  the  expression  of  the  dead,  and  in  an 
instant  afterward  the  whole  body  took  upon 
itself  the  icy  chillineas,  the  livid  hue,  the  in¬ 
tense  rigidity*  of  a  tenant  of  the  tomb. 

And  again  I  sunk  into  visions  of  Ligeia — 
and  again,  (what  marvel  that  L  shudder  while 
I  write  P)  again  there  reached  my  ears  a  love  1 
sob  from  the  region  of  the  ebony  bed.  Bnt 
why  shall  I  minutely  detail  the  unspeakable 
homrs  of  that  night  ?  Why  shall  I  pause  to 
relate  how,  time  after  time,  until  near  the 
period  of  tbe  grey  dawn,  this  hideous  drama  of 
TCvivifloatioa  was  repeat^  P— bow  each-  rclapsa 
was  only  into  a  sterner  and  apparently  more 
irredeemable  death  P — ^how  each  agony  wore  the 
aspect  of  a  struggle  with  some  invisible  (be  P — 
and  how  each  struggle  was  succeeded  by  I  know 
not  what  of  wild  ^ange  in  the  personal  ap¬ 


pearance  of  the  corpse  P  Let  me  hurry  to  a 
conclusion. 

The  greater  part  of  the  fearful  night  had 
worn  away,  and  she  w'ho  had  been  dead  once 
again  stirred — and  now  more  vigorously  than 
hitlierto,  although  arousing  from  a  dissolution 
more  appalling  in  its  utter  hopelessness  than 
any.  I  had  long  ceased  to  struggle  or  to  move, 
and  remained  sitting  rigidly  upon  tlie  ottoman, 
a  helpless  prey  to  a  whirl  of  violent  emotions,  of 
which  extreme  awe  was  perhaps  the  least  terrible, 
the  least  eunsuraing.  The  corpse,  I  repeat, 
stirred,  and  now  more  vigorously  than  before. 
The  hues  of  life  flushed  up  with  unwonted  energy 
into  tlie  countenance — the  limbs  relaxed — and, 
save  that  the  eyelids  were  yet  pressed  heavily 
together,  and  that  the  bandages  and  draperies 
of  the  grave  still  imparted  their  charnel  cha¬ 
racter  to  the  figure,  1  might  have  dreamed  that 
Rowena  had  indeed  siwken  off,  utterly,  the 
fetters  of  Death.  But  if  this  idea  was  not,  even 
then,  :Utogcther  adopted,  I  could  at  least  doubt 
no  longsr,  when,  arising  from  the  bed,  tottering, 
with  feeble  steps,  with  closed  eyes,  and  with  the 
manner  of  one  bewildered  in  a  dream,  the  thing 
that  was  enshrouded  advanced  boldly  and  pal¬ 
pably  into  the  middle  of  the  apartment. 

I  trembled  not — I  stirred  not — for  a  crowd  of 
unutterable  fancies  connected  with  the  air,  the 
statue,  the  demeanour  of  the  figure,  rushmg  hur¬ 
riedly  throagh  my  brain,  had  paralysed — had 
chilled  me  into  stone.  I  stirred  not — bat  gaxed 
upon  the  apparition.  There  was  a  mad  disorder 
in  my  tlioughts  —  a  tumult  unappeasable. 
Could  it,  indeed,  be  the  living  Rowena  who 
confronted  me?  Could  it,  indeed,  be  Rowena 
ai  otf— the  fair-haired,  the  blue-eyed  Lady 
Rowena  Trevanion  of  Tremaine  P  Why,  wAy 
sliould  I  doubt  it  P  The  bandage  lay  heavily 
about  the  mouth — but  then  might  it  nut  be  the 
mouth  of  the  breathing  Lady  of  Tremaine?  And 
the  cheeks — there  were  the  roses  as  in  her  noon 
of  life — yes,  these  might  indeed  be  the  fair 
cheeks  of  the  living  I^y  of  Tremaine.  And 
the  chin,  with  its  dimples,  as  in  health,  might 
it  not  be  hers? — bat  liiui tie  lAen  grown  UnUr 
since  her  maiadg?  What  inexprsKiible  mad¬ 
ness  seised  me  with  that  thonglit?  One  boond, 
and  I  iiad  reached  her  feet !  Shriakiog  from  mv 
.touch,  she  let  fall  from  her  head,  unloosened, 
the  cerements  which  had  confined  it,  and  there 
streamed  forth,  into  the  rnshing  stmosphert  of 
tlie  ohanber,  huge  masses  of  long  and  disnevelled 
hair ;  il  teat  blaeker  Hum  tit  rmten  mingt  of 
midnight!  And  now  slowly  opened sywf  of 
the  figure  which  stood  before  me.  “Here 
then,  at  least,’’  I  shrieked  aloud,  “can  I 
never — can  I  never  be  mistaken :  these  are 
the  ^fnll,  and  the  blaek,  and  the  wild  eyes 
of  my  lost  love— of  the  Lady— of  the  Last 
Lioiia.” 
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EMBROIDERY. 


The  Chemisette  shore  drawn  obtains  the  prise  of  this  month.  It  is  designed  b;  Miss  J.,  of  South¬ 
ampton.  Both  this  and  the  collar  to  correspond  ton  p.  374) are  worked  entirely  in  embroidery  upon 
muslin,  and  are  composed  of  the  two  sprigs  whicli  we  gire  elsewhere,  of  tlie  full  sire  for  working : 
with  VOT  little  additHin,  which  may  easily  be  worked  flrom  the  abore  engraring.  The  style  is  very 
Ihshionablr. 


The  fftihl  >ni  are  aim tUf  e  im  t  a«  U<t  m  mth.  Mrdh  th»  exeaptlon,  indeed,  that  reWet  la  m  *re  «rora.  e4perlaUy 
for  dinner  drawee*,  trm  n2>i  with  r*ry  deep  p^int  4'\n|leiirre  rtouacee.  htrm<  narrow  ^^^uxe  ribbon  roteUte  ae 
aheaiinjt  to  each  rtonneo  ;  eleeTet  thort.  and  tritnmii  to  match  the  skirt.  The  lady  repreeente  I  abore  as  slt> 
ting  Uin  pUln  Poland  sa'.ln  ;  close  higiib>4y.m)iis'iaitaire  collar  on  a  maslin  ch*4mls«tt%  duchess  andcrsleeras, 
rich  figured  shawl,  and  bonnet  of  satin  and  blonde  and  marabiut  feathers.  The  dress  of  iht  lady  standing  is  also 
of  rich  silk  or  satin,  with  plain  body,  with  rerers  forming  epanlettes  of  ribbon*  rnched  on  both  edg  *s.  iht  ends  of 
the  trimming  reaching  to  the  top  er the  first  t1>un*e :  the  unlerslterei  full,  an  1  trimmid  with  brolerie  ang>aise. 

The  bonnets  for  this  winter's  wear  are  ra  tre  plain  than  the  last  ia>ath,  and  prlncipaUf  made  of  relret,  and 
trimmed  with  featbere  in  I  fruit,  especially  those  made  of  relret. 
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The  8boT«  enffraTingk-lMMn  (.-ODtinuini;  tlie  iniluli  (which  rmther  elbow  the  other  patterns  out  of 
•  propriety),  glrei  the  collar  to  accompany  the  prise  chemisette  engraved  on  a  previou*  page.  Below 
the  collar  will  be  found  the  pattern  (of  Aill  lize  for  working)  of  one  of  the  two  eprigs  of  which  the 
chen  icetle  and  collar  ore  almost  wholly  composed;  the  other  sprig  will  be  found  on  the  Corre¬ 
spondence  page. 
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•  ABOUT  DREAMS. 

To  jump  at  once  into  the  question, 
almost  all  experience  ftoes  to  show  that 
ordinary  drenms  take  place  in  nn  imperfwt 
sleep;  and  that  they  are  often  caused  by  a 
change  in  the  atmosphere,  an  ill-made  betl,  and 
too  much  or  too  little  covering.  Dr.  James 
Gregory  mentions  that,  having  gone  to  W 
with  a  vessel  of  hot  water  at  his  feet,  he 
dreamed  of  walking  up  the  erater  of  Mount 
Etna;  and  on  another  occasion,  through  having 
thrown  off  the  bedclothes  in  his  sleep,  and  ex¬ 
posing  himself  to  the  cold,  dreamt  of  spending 
a  winter  at  Hudson's  Bay,  and  of  suffering 
from  intense  frost.  Dr.  Reid,  the  cele¬ 
brated  mathematician,  dreamid  that  he  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  party  of  North 
American  Tndians,  who  were  scalping  him, 
from  the  dressing  of  a  blister  which  he  had 
applied  to  his  head  becoming  ruffled  so  ns  to 
produce  pain.  In  both  these  rases  the  dreams 
were  suggested  by  sensations  conveyed  from 
the  surface  of  the  body  through  the  nerves, 
until  a  corresponding  impression  was  made 
upon  the  mind. 

But  some  iiersons,  wc  are  told,  never  dream. 
Locke  assures  us  that  he  knew  n  gentleman 
who  had  an  excellent  memory,  and  yet  could  not 
recollect  ever  having  dreamed  till  lie  arrived  at 
his  twenty-sixth  year.  Dr.  Reid,  for  many 
years  liefore  his  death,  had  no  recollection  of 
ever  having  dreamed ;  and  Dr.  Eliotson  relates 
the  case  of  a  man  who  never  dreamed  till  after 
he  was  afflicted  with  a  fever,  in  his  fortieth  year. 

It  is  found  that  any  subject  which  h.as  pro¬ 
duced  a  strong  impression  on  the  mind  during 
the  day  may  modify  and  materially  influence 
the  subject  of  our  dreams  the  following  night ; 
indeed,  if  dreams  arc  not  to  be  traced  to  the 
business  ofthe  day,  or  a  peculiar  turn  of  thought, 
they  mav  safely  be  looked  upon  as  signs  of  a  more 
or  less  iistempered  state  of  the  body,  and  the 
true  conditions  of  that  state  m.ay  often  he  better 
learned  from  them  than  from  any  other  cause. 
“There  is  an  art,”  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
“to  make  dreams  as  well  as  their  interpre¬ 
tations  ;  and  physicians  will  tell  us  that  some 
food  makes  turbulent,  some  gives  quiet  dreams. 
Cato,  who  doated  upon  cabbage,  might  find  the 
crude  effects  thereof;  and  1‘ythagoras  might 
have  had  calmer  sleeps  if  he  had  totally  ab- 
atained  from  beans.” 

In  old  times  men  there  were  who  pretended 
to  be  skilled  in  the  interpretation  of  dreams ; 
but,  like  those  of  the  present  day  who  profess 
the  same  object,  were  very  contradictory  in 
their  solutions.  From  a  very  ancient  Arabic 
manuscript  on  the  subject,  we  team  that,  if  you 
aee  an  angel  in  your  dream,  it  is  a  good  sign ; 
but  it  forbodes  evil,  if  you  converse  with  one. 


To  dream  you  bathe  in  a  clear  fountain  denotes 
gladness ;  but,  if  it  be  muddy,  an  enemy  vrill 
bring  a  false  accusation  against  you.  To  dream 
of  carrying  a  heavy  weight  on  your  back  denotes 
servitude,  if  yon  am  rich ;  honour,  if  yon  are 
]K)or.  The  fortune-tellers  of  the  present  day 
pretend  to  give  an  interpretation  for  every 
dream,  no  matter  whatever  may  be  its  subject ; 
and  the  computation  would  stu-tle  us  if  all  those 
who  now  anxiously  seek  the  solution  of  their 
dreams  could  be  enumerated. 

It  is  curious  that  the  snme  sign  in  different 
countries  is  often  made  to  hear  a  directly 
contmry  signification.  The  English  peasant- 
girl  thinks  it  a  sure  sign  of  happiness  if  she 
dream  of  a  rose  ;  but  the  pttyxnne  in  Nor¬ 
mandy  believes  that  it  forWles  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  vexation.  To  dream  of  an  oak-tree 
is  a  sign  of  prosperity  to  the  Englishman  ;  but 
it  is  thought  to  lie  a  forewarning  of  some 
dreadful  eahunity  in  Switzerland. 

The  possibility  of  suggesting  dreams  to  some 
sleepers  liy'whisperinj  in  the  ear  is  a  well-known 
fact ;  but  this  ran,  doubtless,  be  only  practicable 
where  the  sensuous  organs  are  partly  awake. 
A  case  of  this  description  is  related  by  Dr. 
Abercrombie.  “  An  officer  whose  susceptibility 
of  having  his  dreams  thus  conjnn'd  before  him 
was  so  remarkable  that  his  friends  could  pro¬ 
duce  any  kind  of  dream  they  pleased,  by  softly 
whispering  in  his  ear,  especi.illy  if  this  were 
done  by  one  with  whose  voice  he  was  familiar. 
His  companions  were  in  the  constant  habit  of 
amusing  themselves  at  his  expense.  On  one 
occasion  they  conducted  him  through  the  whole 
progress  of  a  quarrel,  which  ended  in  a  duel ; 
and  when  the  parties  were  supposed  to  meet,  a 
pistol  was  put  into  his  hand,  which  he  fired  off 
in  his  sleep,  and  was  awakened  by  the  report. 
On  another,  they  found  him  asleep  on  the  top 
of  a  locker  or  bunk  in  the  cabin,  when,  by 
whispering,  they  made  him  believe  hr  had  fallen 
overboard ;  and  they  then  exhorted  him  to  save 
himself  by  swimming.  He  immediately  imitated 
the  motions  of  a  swrimmer.  They  then  suggested 
to  him  that  he  was  bring  pursued  by  a  shark, 
and  intreated  him  to  dive  for  his  life.  This  he 
did,  or  rather  attempted,  with  so  much  violence 
that  he  threw  himself  off  the  locker,  by  which 
he  was  braised,  and,  of  oourse,  awakened.”  Dr. 
Abercrombie  adds  that  “  he  had  no  distinct 
recollection  of  his  dreams,  hut  only  a  confused 
fo’lingof  oppression  or  fatigue,  and  used  to  tell 
his  friends  that  he  was  sure  they  had  been  play¬ 
ing  some  tricks  upon  him.” 

The  amiable  poet  Cowprr  believed  that  all 
dreams  were  caused  either  by  a  good  or  evil 
agency ;  and  a  celebrated  poet  says— 

Dreams  are  but  interludes  which  fancy  makes. 
That  when  Monarch  Reason  sleeps,  this  mimic 

wakes. 
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It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  a  similar  kind  of 
sensation  will  produce  the  same  kind  of  dream 
in  several  persons  at  the  same  time.  VVe  rend 
of  a  whole  regiment  starting  up  in  alarm, 
declaring  they  were  dreaming  that  a  black  dog 
had  jumped  upon  their  breasts  and  disajrpeared. 
The  cause  of  this  was  explained  that  they  had 
been  exposed  in  common  to  the  influence  of  a 
deleterious  gas. 

There  are  many  instances  on  record  of 
persons  performing  intellectual  feats  in  dreams 
to  which  they  were  unerpual  when  awake.  The 
following  is  well  authenticated.  A  daughter 
of  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  who  died  at  an  early 
•ge,  was  endowed  with  a  remarkable  genius 
for  music,  and  was  an  aceoniplished  organist. 
This  young  lady  dreamt  during  an  illness  that 
she  was  at  a  party  where  she  heard  a  new 
piece  of  music,  which  made  so  great  an  im¬ 
pression  on  her  hy  its  novelty  and  beauty  that, 
on  awakening,  she  besought  her  attendants  to 
bring  her  some  paper,  that  she  might  write  it 
down  before  she  had  forgotten  it — an  indul¬ 
gence  which,  apprehensive  of  excitement,  her 
medical  attendant  unfortunately  forbade ;  for, 
apart  from  the  additional  psychological  interest 
that  would  have  been  attached  to  the  tact,  the 
effects  of  compliance,  judging  from  what  ensued, 
would  probably  have  been  soothing  rather  than 
otherwise.  About  ten  days  afterwards  she  had 
a  second  dream,  wherein  she  again  found  her¬ 
self  at  a  party,  where  she  descried  on  the  desk 
of  a  pianoforte,  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  an 
open  Mok,  in  which,  with  astonished  delight, 
she  recognised  the  same  piece  of  music,  which 
she  immediately  proceeded  to  play,  and  then 
awoke.  The  piece  was  not  of  a  short  or 
fugitive  character,  but  in  the  style  of  an  over¬ 
ture. 

Somewhat  analogous  to  this  sort  of  double 
life  is  the  case  of  the  young  girl  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Abercrombie  and  others,  whost  employ¬ 
ment  was  keeping  cattle,  and  who  slept  for 
some  time,  much  to  her  annoyance,  in  the 
room  aijjoining  one  occupied  by  an  itinerant 
mnsician.  The  man,  who  played  exceedingly 
well,  being  an  enthusiast  in  his  art,  frequently 
practised  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  per¬ 
forming  on  his  violin  very  complicated  and 
diflScult  compositions ;  whilst  the  girl,  so  far 
from  discovering  any  pleasure  in  his  perform¬ 
ances,  complained  bitterly  of  bring  kept  awake 
hy  the  noise.  Some  time  after  this,  sr.e  fell 
ill,  and  was  removed  to  the  house  of  a  chari¬ 
table  lady,  who  undertook  the  charge  of  her ; 
and  here,  by  and  by,  the  family  were  amazed 
by  frequently  hearing  the  most  exquisite  music 
in  the  night,  which  they  at  length  discovered 
to  proceed  from  the  girl.  The  sounds  were 
tfabM  of  a  violin,  and  the  tuning  and  other 
preliminary  processes  were  accurately  imitated. 


She  went  through  long  and  elaborate  pieces, 
and  afterwards  was  heard  imitating,  in  the 
same  way,  the  sounds  of  a  pianoforte  that  was 
in  the  house.  She  also  talked  very  clearly  on 
the  subjects  of  religion  and  politics,  and  dis¬ 
cussed,  with  great  judgment,  tlie  characters  and 
conduct  of  persons,  both  public  and  private. 
Awake,  she  knew  nothing  of  these  things,  but 
was,  on  the  contrary,  stupid,  heavy,  and  had 
no  taste  whatever  for  music. 

Similar  unexpected  faculties  have  been  not 
unfrequently  manifested  by  the  dying;  and 
we  conclude  from  this,  that  the  incipient  death 
of  the  body  is  leaving  the  spirit  mure  unob¬ 
structed. 

I’arallel  instances  are  those  of  idiots  who, 
either  in  a  somnambulic  state  or  immediately 
previous  to  death,  have  spoken  as  if  inspired. 

We  are  accustomed,  and  with  justice,  to 
wonder  at  the  admirable  ineehanism  by  which, 
without  fatigue  or  exertion,  we  communicate 
with  our  fellow-beings.  But  how  slow  and 
ineffective  is  human  speech  compared  with  tlio 
lightning-like  rapidity  of  our  thoughts  in  sleep, 
where  a  whole  history  is  understouu  at  a  glance, 
and  scenes  that  seem  to  occupy  months  and 
weeks  are  acted  out  in  a  few  minutes  or 
seconds!  The  jarring  of  a  door,  opening  of  a 
window,  or  any  other  noise,  w  ill,  at  the  same 
nioment  it  awakens  a  person,  suggest  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  an  entire  dream.  A  gentleman  dreamt 
that  he  had  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  joined  his 
regiment,  deserted,  was  apprehended,  carried 
back,  tried,  condemned  to  be  shot,  and,  at  lost, 
led  out  for  execution.  After  all  the  usual 
preparations,  a  gun  was  fired ;  he  awoke  with 
the  report,  and  found  that  a  noise  in  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  room  had,  in  the  same  moment,  produced 
the  dream,  and  awakened  him.  A  friend  of 
Dr.  Abercrombie  dreamt  that  he  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  and  spent  a  fortnight  in  America; 
that,  in  embarking  on  his  return,  he  fell  into 
the  sea,  and,  having  awoke  with  the  fright, 
discovered  that  he  had  not  been  asleep  above 
ten  minutes,  during  which  all  the  minutUe  inci¬ 
dental  to  a  sea-voyage  and  a  st.ay  on  land  were, 
in  that  time,  performed  by  him.  “  1  lately 
dreamed,”  says  Dr.  Mticnish,  “  that  I  made  a 
voyage,  remained  some  days  in  Calcutta,  re¬ 
turned  home,  then  took  ship  for  Egypt,  where 
I  visited  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  Grand 
Cairo,  and  the  I’yramids ;  and,  to  crown  the 
n  hole,  had  the  honour  of  an  interview  with 
Mehemet  Ali,  Cleopatra,  and  Alexander  the 
Great.”  All  this  was  the  work  of  probably  a 
few  minutes. 

One  class  of  dreams  called  “  retrospective  ” 
is  of  frequent  occurrence,  in  which  the  veil 
which  obscured  the  events  of  our  past  life  is 
withdrawn,  and  not  only  the  early  incidents  of 
childhood,  but  recent  events  which  have  escaped 
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oar  memory  in  waking  hours,  are  passed  in 
vivid  review  before  us. 

Sir  Walter  Seott,in  his  notes  to  “  Waverley,” 
relates  the  following  anecdote ; — “  A.  gentle¬ 
man  connected  with  a  bank  in.Glasgow,  while 
employed  in  the  occupation  of  cashier,  was 
annoyed  by  a  person,  out  of  his  turn,  demanding 
the  payment  of  a  cheque  for  six  jmunds. 
Having  paid  him,  but  with  reluctance,  out  of  ^ 
his  tom,  he  thouglit  no  more  of  the  transaction.  ; 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  which  was  eight  or  nine  ■ 
months  after,  a  difficulty  was  experienced  in  | 
making  the  books  balance,  in  consequence  of  i 
a  deficiency  of  six  pounds.  Several  days  and  \ 
nights  were  exhausted  in  endeavours  to  discover  1 
the  source  of  the  error,  but  without  success ;  j 
and  the  discomfited  and  chagrined  cashier  I 
retired  one  night  to  his  bed,  disappointed  and  | 
fatigued.  He  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed  he  was 
at  his  bank,  and  once  a^in  the  whole  scene  of 
the  annoying  man  and  his  six-pound  cheque 
arose  before  him ;  and,  on  examination,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  sum  paid  to  this  person 
had  been  neglected  to  be  inserted  in  the  book 
of  interests,  and  that  it  exactly  accounted  for 
the  error  in  the  balance.” 

Another  gentleman,  a  solicitor,  lo't  a  very 
important  document  relating  to  the  conveyance 
of  some  property.  Search  was  made  for  it  in 
vain ;  and  the  night  preceding  the  day  on 
which  the  parties  were  to  meet  for  the  final 
settlement,  the  son  of  this  gentleman  went  to 
bed,  greatly  disappointed,  and  dreamt  that  at 
the  time  when  the  missing  paper  was  delivered 
to  his  father  his  table  was  covered  with  the 
affairs  of  a  particular  client ;  and  there  found 
the  paper  they  had  been  searching  for,  which 
had  been  tied  up  in  a  parcel  to  which  it  was  iu 
no  way  connected. 

There  is  another  class  of  dreams  which 
seems  more  extraordinary  than  the  above,  in 
which  the  dreams  of  the  sleeper  coincide  with 
events  taking  place  at  a  distance. 

In  the  “  Memoirs  of  Margaret  de  Valois” 
we  read  that  her  mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
when  ill  of  the  plague  at  Metz,  saw  her  sou, 
the  Due  d’Anjou,  at  the  victory  of  Jarnac, 
thrown  from  his  horse,  and  the  Prince  de 
Condd  dead — events  w  hich  happened  precisely 
at  that  moment.  Dr.  Macnish  relates,  as  the 
most  striking  example  he  ever  met  with  of  the 
4X>incidence  between  a  dream  and  a  passing 
event,  the  following  melancholy  story  : — Miss 
M.,  a  young  lady,  a  native  of  Ross-sfiire,  was 
deeply  in  love  with  an  officer  who  accompanied 
Sir  John  Moore  in  the  Peninsular  war.  The 
constant  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed  had 
an  evident  effect  upon  her  spirits.  She  became 
pale  and  melancholy  in  perpetually  brooding 
over  his  fortunes ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  that 
reason  could  do,  felt  a  certain  conviction  that. 


when  she  last  parted  from  her  lover,  she  bad 
parted  with  him  for  ever.  In  a  surprisingly 
short  period  her  graceful  form  declined  into  aR 
the  appalling  characteristics  of  a  fatal  illness, 
and  she  seemed  rapidly  hastening  to  the  grave, 
when  a  dream  confirmed  the  horrors  she  had 
long  anticipated,  and  gave  the  finishing  stroke 
to  her  sorrows.  One  night,  after  falling  asleep, 
she  imagined  she  saw  her  lover — pale,  bloody, 
and  wounded  in  the  breast — enter  her  apart¬ 
ment.  ale  drew  aside  the  curtains  of  the  bed, 
and,  with  a  look  of  the  utmost  mildness,  in¬ 
formed  her  that  he  had  been  slain  in  battle ; 
desiring  her,  at  the  same  time,  to  comfort  her¬ 
self,  and  not  take  his  death  too  seriously  to 
heart.  It  is  needless  to  say  what  influence  this 
vision  had  upon  a  mind  so  replete  with  grief. 
It  withered  it  entirely,  and  the  poor  girl  died 
a  few  days  afterwards ;  but  not  without  desir¬ 
ing  her  parents  to  note  down  the  day  of  the 
month  on  which  it  happened,  and  see  if  it 
would  not  be  confirmed,  as  she  confidently 
declared  it  would.  »  Her  anticipation  was 
correct ;  for  accounts  were  shortly  afterward 
received  that  the  young  man  was  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Corunna,  which  w  as  fought  on  the 
very  day  of  the  night  of  which  his  betrothed 
had  beheld  the  vision. 

.Another  class  of  dreams  are  those  which 
partake  of  the  nature  of  second  sight  or 
])rophecy,  and  of  these  there  are  various  kinds : 
•some  being  plain  and  literal  in  their  premoni¬ 
tions,  others  allegorical  and  obscure;  whilst 
some  also  regard  the  most  unimportant,  and 
others  the  most  grave  events  of  our  lives.  We 
give  here  examples  of  this  kind : — A  gentle¬ 
man  engaged  in  business  in  the  south  of  Scot¬ 
land  dreams  that,  on  entering  his  office  in  the 
morning,  he  sees  seated  on  a  certain  stool  a 
person  formerly  in  his  service  as  clerk,  of 
whom  he  had  neither  heard  nor  thought  of 
for  some  time.  He  inquires  the  motive  of  the 
visit,  and  is  told  that  such  and  such  circum¬ 
stances  having  brought  the  stranger  to  that 
part  of  the  country,  he  could  not  forbear  visit¬ 
ing  his  old  quarters,  expressing,  at  the  same 
time,  a  wish  to  spend  a  few  days  in  his  former 
occupation,  &c.  The  gentleman  being  struck 
with  the  vividness  of  the  illusion,  relates  his 
dream  at  breakfast,  and,  to  his  surprise,  on 
going  to  his  office,  there  sits  the  man,  and  the 
dialogue  that  ensues  is  precisely  that  of  the 
dream.  A  late  writer  on  this  subject  mentions, 
in  an  interview  he  had  with  Burke,  after  his 
condemnation,  that  the  latter  told  him  that 
many  months  before  he  was  apprehended  and 
convicted  he  used  to  dream  that  the  murders 
he  committed  had  been  discovered ;  that  also 
he  imagined  himself  going  to  execution,  and 
his  chief  anxiety  was,  how  he  should  comport 
himself  upon  the  occasion. 
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There  are  also  on  record,  both  in  this  conn- 
try  and  others,  many  perfectly  wclUauthenti- 
o^ed  cases  of  people  obtaining  prices  in  the 
lottery  throngh  having  dreamt  of  the  fortu¬ 
nate  numbers. 

The  following  dream,  as  regards  tl^  fate  of 
a  very  interesting  person,  will  be  rend  with 
attention : — Major  Andrd,  the  circumstances  of 
whose  lamented  death  are  too  well  known  to 
make  it  nece»ary  to  detail  them  here,  pre- 
Tioosly  to  his  embarkation  for  America 
made  a  journey  into  Derbyshire  to  pay  Sliss 
Seward  a  visit ;  and  it  was  arranp^  that  they 
shonld  ride  over  to  see  the  wonders  of  the 
Teak,  and  introduce  Andrd  to  a  Mr.  Newton 
and  Mr.  Cunningham.  Whilst  tliesc  two 
geotlemrn  were  awaiting  the  arrival  of  their 
guests,  of  whose  intentions  they  had  been 
apprised,  the  latter  gentleman  mentioned  to 
the  former  that  on  the  preceding  night  lie  had 
had  a  very  extraordinary  dream,  which  lie 
could  not  get  out  of  his  head,  lie  had  fancied 
himeelf  in  a  forest :  the  place  was  strange  to 
him ;  and,  whilst  looking  about,  he  perceived 
a  horseman  approaching  at  great  speed,  who 
had  scarcely  reached  the  spot  where  the 
dreamer  stuM,  when  three  men  rushed  out  of 
the  thicket,  and,  seizing  bis  bridle,  harried 
him  away,  af'er  closely  searching  his  person. 
The  countenance  of  the  stranger  being  very 
interesting,  the  sympathy  felt  by  the  sleeper 
for  his  apparent  mi^ortune  awoke  him ;  hut 
he  presently  fell  asleep  again,  and  dreamt  that 
he  was  standing  near  a  great  city  amongst 
tbonsands  of  pi'ople,  and  that  he  snw  the  same 
person  he  had  seen  seized  in  the  wood  brought 
out  and  suspended  to  a  gallows.  When  Major 
Andri  and  Bliss  Seward  arrived,  he  was  horror- 
struck  to  perceive  that  his  new  aeqnaintanee 
was  the  antityiie  of  the  man  in  the  dream. 

We  will  conclude  this  subject  by  a  few 
Mamples  of  allegorical  dreams. 

A  lady,  whenever  a  misfortune  wras  impend¬ 
ing,  dreamt  that  she  saw  a  large  fish. 

A  maid-servnnt  living  in  a  distinguished 
family  in  Edinburgh,  was  repeatedly  warned 
of  the  approaching  death  of  certain  members 
of  that  family,  by  dresming  that  one  of  the 
walls  of  the  hou'^e  had  fallen.  Shortly  before  the 
head  of  the  family  sickened  and  died,  she  said 
that  she  had  dreamt  thatthemain  wall  had  fiJlen . 

On  the  16th  of  Angnst,  1769,  Frederick  11. 
of  Prnssia  is  said  to  have  dreamt  that  a  star 
fell  from  heaven,  and  occasioned  such  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  glare  that  he  could  with  great 
difficulty  find  his  w  ly  through  it.  He  men¬ 
tioned  the  dream  to  his  attendants,  and  it  was 
afterwards  observed  that  it  was  on  that  day 
Ni^leon  was  bom. 

Numerous  are  the  cases  extant  of  persons 
eacaping  impending  danger  by  the  vividness  of 


their  dreams,  not  only  occurring  once,  but 
three  or  four  times  consecutively;  instances 
so  thoroughly  nttested  that  it  is  as  impossible 
to  doubt  as  to  account  for  them. 

ENJOYMENT. 

He  will  find  the  elieering  sun, 

Who  counts  the  hours  that  form  the  year, 

In  clouds  hath  not  so  often  run 

dully  course,  as  sliining  clear. 

So,  who  will  look  within  Ills  breast 
Will  find,  by  liappiness  |)Ossessed, 

Of  all  the  days  that  have  bien  kivou 
A  number  Krentcr  fur  than  those 
When  he  with  misery  lius  striven 
And  unrelenting  woes. 

Of  Virtue’s  liapiiincss  I  speak— 

.\n(l  tiiose  who  tread  hi  r  pleasant  w  ay 
Are  tlioae  alone  who  truly  set  k 
A  bliss  tliat  never  will  deeav: 

For  liappiness  is  never  found 
Of  those  w'lio  lireak  beyond  lier  bound, 
And  boast  that  tlicy  are  free. 

When  wandi  ring  in  strange  patlis  they  go ; 
For  vice  is  nought  but  misery 
Tliut  seeks  deliglit  lYum  woe. 

Be  not  mistaken,  ye  who  love 
W ith  truth  sincere  religion’s  cause. 

Who  try  with  argument  to  prove 
TIint  life  in  sadness  onwanl  draws. 
Believing  it  is  laid  on  you 
To  hold  sueh  doctrines  wholly  true. 

As  though  revealed  dii-ect  from  heaven; 

But  the  Creator  makes  earth  fair. 

Has  many  licauties  to  it  given. 

And  places  Beulaii  tliere.  F.  Fentom. 


THE  STORK. 

Tub  white  stork  generally  stands  from  three 
feet  and  a  half  to  four  feet  in  height,  including 
its  neck.  The  legs  are  exceedingly  long,  ana 
do  not  appear  sufficiently  thick  for  the  bulk 
they  sustain  ;  the  feet  are  webbed.  The  beak 
is  straight,  long,  pointed,  and  compressed. 
The  stork  walks  slowly,  and  with  measured 
steps  ;  hnt  its  flight  is  powerful  and  long-con¬ 
tinued,  and  it  is  accustomed  to  traverse  the 
higher  regions  of  the  air. 

Storks  are  thus  birds  of  passage.  They 
spend  the  winter  in  the  deserts  of  Africa  and 
Arnhia,  and  in  summer  return  to  towns  and 
villages  in  colder  latitudes,  where  they  build 
their  nests  on  the  summits  of  old  towers  and 
belfries,  on  the  chimneys  of  the  highest 
houses,  and  sometimes  in  dead  trees.  In 
marshy  districts,  where  the  services  of  the  bird 
in  destroying  reptiles  are  of  great  value,  the 
people  fix  an  old  cart-wheel,  by  the  nave,  in 
an  horizontal  position,  to  the  extremity  of  a 
long  perpendicular  pole ;  an  accommodation 
which  seems  so  very  eligible  to  the  birds,  that 
they  rarely  fail  to  construct  their  capacious 
habitation  on  such  platforms. 

The  nest  is  a  targe  cylindrical  strncture,' 
built  very  strongly  and  durably  with  sticks, 
twigs,  and  strong  reeds,  and  lined  on  the  inside 
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with  fine  dry  herbs,  moises,  and  down  gathered  which  the  Turks  display  towards  the  feathered 
from  the  bushes.  These  fabrics  last  many  tribes  is  indeed  a  pleasing  trait  in  their 
years,  and  to  them  the  faithful  pairs  annually  character.” 

direct  their  unerring  course  from  far  distant  In  all  countries  where  it  breeds,  as  in  Hol- 
regions,  to  deposit  their  eggs,  and  to  rear  their  land  and  Germany,  it  is  protected,  boxes  being 
young.  provided  for  these  birds  on  the  tops  of  the 

Tliere  are  several  references  in  the  Scrip-  houses;  and  in  many  continental  cities  it  is 
tnres  to  the  bird  now  under  consideration,  deemed  a  favourable  omen  for  a  man  when  a 
Thus  one  of  the  inspired  writers  says,  “  As  for  stork  selects  his  roof  as  his  periodical  rcstinir- 
thc  stork,  the  fir-tree  is  her  house;”  audit  is  place.  Here  it  will  remain  for  many  siicccssive 
stated  by  Doubdan,  that  the  fields  between  |  years;  the  sagacious  tenants  of  the  nest 
Cana  and  Nazareth  are  covered  by  numerous  !  returning,  from  time  to  time,  witli  unfailing 
flocks  of  them,  each  flock  containing,  according  !  prerdsion. 

to  his  coinpuhition,  more  than  a  thousand.  I  Thu  eggs  vary,  being  nut  less  than  two,  and 
In  some  parts  the  ground  is  entirely  whitened  I  rarely  exceeding  four.  The  female  covers 
by  them;  and,  on  the  wing,  they  darken  the  them  with  the  must  tender  solicitude,  and  will 
air  like  a  congeries  of  clouds.  At  the  approach  rather  die  than  re-sign  her  charge.  In  the 
of  evening  they  retire  to  roost  iu  the  trees.  battle  of  Fricdlaud,  a  farm  near  the  city  was  set 
Jeremiah,  the  prophet,  alludes  to  the  an-  on  fire  by  the  falling  of  a  bomh,  and  the  con- 
Bual  migration  of  the  stork.  lie  speaks  of  it  flagratiun  extended  to  an  old  diy  tree,  on  which 
as  “  in  the  heaven,”  expressing  in  this  way  the  a  pa  r  of  storks  hud  built  their  nests.  It  was 
astonishing  flight  of  this  bird  when  she  starts  then  the  season  of  incubation,  and  the  mother 
for  distant  regions,  and  the  amazing  height  to  would  not  tjuit  the  uAt  until  it  was  completely 
which  she  soars.  Ue  says  also,  that  the  stork  enveloped  in  flames.  Shu  then  flew  up  per- 
“  knoweth  her  appointed  time.”  To  this  fact  peiidiculafly,  and,  when  she  had  attained  to  a 
Shaw  alludes,  and  states  that,  fur  about  the  great  height,  dashed  down  into  the  midst  of 
space  of  a  fortnight  before  these  birds  pass  from  the  fire,  as  if  endeavouring  to  re  . cue  her 
one  country  to  anuther,tfaey  “  constantly  resort  beloved  progeny  from  destruction.  In  one  of 
together  from  all  the  cirounyaoent  parts  in  a  |  these  descents,  enveloped  in  tire  and  smoke, 
certain  plain ;  and  there  forming  tlicmselves,  she  fail  into  the  midst  of  the  burning  embers, 
once  every  day,  into  «  domoanite,  or  council,  and  perished. 

according  to  the  phrase «f  Eastern  nations,  are  The  most  assiduous  care  in  the  rearing  of 
said  to  determine  the  exact  time  of  their  dc-  the  yoang  aucoeeds  to  that  of  iucuhatiun.  The 
parture,  and  the  place  of  their  future  abode.”  parents  never  lose  sight  of  their  brood.  One 
In  Bagdad,  and  some  other  of  the  remote  remains  in  charge  of  the  nest,  while  the  other 
cities  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  the  nests  of  storks  is  abroad  searching  for  serpents,  lizards,  frogs, 
present  a  very  remarkable  appearance.  The  or  snails.  Their  teaching  the  young  in  their 
towers  of  the  mosques  at  Constantinople,  nod  flrst  career  through  the  air  is  said  to  present  an 
most  other  parts  of  Turkey,  are  tall  round  nil-  interesting  spectre. 

lars,  surmounted  by  a  very  pointed  cone ;  out  The  two  parents  guard  and  feed  each  brood, 
at  Bagdad  the  absence  of  this  cone  enables  one  always  remaining  on  it,  while  the  other 
these  birds  to  build  their  nests  upon  the  sum-  goes  for  food.  They  keep  the  young  ones  much 
mit;  and,  as  the  diameter  of  the  nest  generally  linger  in  the  nest  than  any  other  bird;  and, 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  tower,  it  appears  after  they  have  led  them  out  of  it  by  day,  they 
as  a  part  of  it,  and  a  regular  termination  to  it.  bring  tliem  back  at  night ;  preserving  it  as 
The  curious  effect  is  not  a  little  increased  by  their  natural  imd  projicr  home, 
the  appearance  of  the  bird  itself  in  the  nest.  When  they  first  take  out  the  young,  they 
which  thus,  as  part  of  the  body  and  its  long  praotiae  them  to  fly  ;  and  they  lead  them  to  the 
neck  are  seen  above  the  edge,  appears  the  mHCshea,and  to  the  hedge-sides,  pointing  them 
crowning  object  of  the  pillar.  out  tlie  frogs,  and  serpents,  and  lizards,  which 

The  Turks  liold  the  bird  in  high  esteem ;  and  are  their  jiroper  food ;  and  they  seek  out  toads, 
the  stork,  in  cities  of  mi.\ed  population,  rarely  which  they  never  eat,  and  hike  great  pains  to 
or  never  builds  its  nest  on  any  other  than  a  make  the  young  distinguish  them.  In  the  end 
Turkish  house.  Thus,  the  Ilev.  J.  Hartley  of  autumn,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  winter  of 
remarks; — “The  Greeks  have  carried  their  Denmark,  they  gather  in  a  great  body  about  the 
antipathy  to  the  Turks  to  such  a  pitch  that  sea-ooasls,  as  we  see  swallows  do,  and  go  off 
they  have  destroyed  all  the  storks  in  the  together :  the  old  ones  leading  the  young  ones 
Country.  On  inquiring  the  reason,  I  was  in-  in  the  centre,  and  a  second  body  of  the  old 
formed,  ‘  The  stone  is  a  Turicish  bird ;  it  never  behind.  They  return  in  spring,  and  bemko 
used  to  build  its  nest  on  the  house  of  a  Greek,  themselves  iu  families  to  their  several  nests, 
but  always  on  that  of  a  Turk.’  '^e  tenderness  The  people  of  Toningen  and  the  neighbouring 
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couU  gather  together  to  see  them  come ;  for 
the;  are  superstitious,  and  form  certain  pre¬ 
sages  from  the  manner  of  their  fiight.  At  this 
time  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  several  of  the 
old  birds,  vho  are  tired  and  feeble  with  the 
iong  flight,  supported  at  times  on  the  hacks  of 


the  jroung ;  and  the  peasants  speak  of  it  as  a 
certainty,  that  many  of  these  are,  when  they 
return  to  their  home,  carefully  laid  in  their  old 
nests,  and  cherished  by  the  young  ones  which 
th^  reared  with  so  much  care  the  spring  before. 

The  stork  is  easily  tamed,  and  may  be  trained 
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ta  reside  in  gardens,  which  it  will  clear  of  rep¬ 
tiles  and  insects.  Though  grave  in  its  air,  it 
may  be  roused  by  example  into  a  certain  degree 
of  mety.  Hermann  relates  tliat  he  saw  some 
children  in  a  garden  playing  at  hide  and  seek : 
a  tame  stork  joined  the  party,  ran  its  turn  when 
touched,  and  distinguished  the  child  whose  turn 
it  was  to  pursue  the  rest  so  well,  as,  along  with 
the  others,  to  be  on  its  guard. 

Another  instance  of  sagacity  has  been 
recorded.  A  farmer,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hamburg,  brought  into  his  poultry-yard  a  wild 
stork,  to  ^  the  companion  of  a  tame  one  which 
lie  had  long  kept  there ;  but  the  latter,  disliking 
ajival,  beat  the  wild  one  so  cruelly  that  he  was 


compelled  to  take  wing,  and  with  some  difficulty 
escaped.  A  few  months  afterwards,  however, 
he  returned  to  the  poultiy-yard,  attended  by 
three  other  storks,  when  they  idl  fell  on  the 
tame  stork,  and  killed  him. 

This  stately  bird,  though  a  visitor  of  the 
continent  of  Europe,  from  the  north  of  ^ain 
to  Prussia,  and  particularly  common  in  Hol¬ 
land,  is  rarely  seen  in  England  exeept  in 
soological  colleetions.  It  was  once,  however, 
common ;  and  one  of  the  many  evidences  of  the 
changes  produced  by  the  operations  of  man  is 
afforded  in  the  extinction  of  the  stork.  One 
or  two  solitary  storks  have  been  shot  in  Eng¬ 
land  daring  the  present  century. 


m;3S  nightingale. 


Last  month  we  printed  a  brief  account  of 
Miu  Nightingale,  of  her  self-denial  and  phi¬ 
lanthropy.  This  month  we  give  her  portrait — 
a  portrait  which  will  be  regarded  with  grateful 
eyes  by  scores  of  onr  readers  the  sufferings  of 
whose  dear  ones  she  is  now  ministering  to, 
and  by  thousands  who  have  womanly  hearts 
to  pity  and  to  love. 


No  reputation,  howerer,  was  erer  so  bright,, 
no  deeds  ever  so  good,  no  life  ever  so  well-lived, 
but  that  people  have  been  found  to  tarnish  and' 
depreciate.  Miss  Nightingale,  of  course,  was 
too  shining  an  example  to  escape ;  and  it  has 
been  discovered  by  some  of  the  patriotic,  that 
her  actual  object  in  abandoning  the  luxuries  of 
an  English  home  for  the  unutterable  disquiets 
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of  a  hospital  —  a  hospital  for  the  maimed, 
mangled,  as  well  as  the  sick — is  not  to  alleviate 
suffering,  to  soothe,  or  i)erhap3,  by  God’s  will, 
to  save,  but  to  convert  the  British  soldier  to 
Pusoyism ! 

Even  that  ridiculous  accusation  has  been 
brought  against  MissNightingalc,and  hundreds 
of  people  fancy  themselves  a  good  deal  more 
virtuous  for  believing  it.  We  humbly  hope,  how* 
ever,  that  \vc  have  no  subscriber  quite  so  good. 


PRIZE  COMPOSITION. 

The  number  of  competitors  on  the  present- 
occasion  are  fewer  tlian  usual,  hut  they  write  as 
mucli  to  tile  puri>oscas  ever.  ELizABCTn's  Essay 
is  terse  and  sensible,  but  too  brief.  Wo  must 
repeat  tliat  no  essay  is  aeceptable  that  will  not 
constitute  at  least  one  of  our  p.ages  in  priut. 
.Emilia's  is  also  creditable  and  brief.  MABGEai's 
is  not  the  worst.  Frances  R.  e.vpounds  her 
views  in  a  foreil;lc  manner,  and  her  language  is 
unu-sual'y  terse  and  vigorous ;  but  we  must  be  par¬ 
doned  if  we  add  tliat  she  argues  the  subject  with 
a  little  too  much  freedom,  which  destroys  the 
value  of  her  remarks  for  our  pages.  Hadassah, 
whose  perseverance  is  admirabia,  hardly  satisfies 
us  yet ;  at  the  same  time,  there  is  much  in  her 
Essay  which  is  very  creditahle,  PnaaB,  a  very 
young  aspirant,  evinces  all  the  symptoms  of  dever 
writing ;  and  we  strongly  urge  her  to  persevere. 
L.  £.  insists  upon  a  candid  opinion  of  her  com- 
poaition :  it  ia  good  in  very  tew  respecti.  M.  S.  R. 
must  try  agais  t  the  first  portion  of  her  paper 
pleased  us  nuwh.  Aline  carries  OS'  the  prise; 
her  Essay  is  a  piece  of  good  writing,  and  de¬ 
serves  the  -nttention  of  every  reader.  To  Fuibbe.i 
and  Feahcm  R.  Certificatea  of  Merit  are  aw  arded. 


DISPARITY  OF  YEARS  AND  MARRIAGE. 

A.S  we  grow  older  in  life,  and  cast  backward : 
glances  upon  that  post  which  once  lay  before  i 
us  a  bright  future  of  hope  and  promise,  I  do 
not  know  if  anything  strikes  us  more  painfully 
than  tile  knowledge  how  little  we  have  done  of 
all  that  we  meant  to  do — than  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  life  intended  andthe  life  accomplished. 
Aspirations  crushed,  hopes  deferred,  opportu¬ 
nities  lost,  principles  weakened,  sense  sobered, 
happiness  shadowed — we  see  all  these  things 
as  we  look  back  on  the  vistas  of  memory  ; 
thoio  vistaa  that  were  once  to  ua  such  sunny 
dreamland,  but  whose  spiritual  nature  faded 
away  from  us  os,  growing  older,  we  tried  to 
grup  them  with  earthly  minds. 

Yea,  it  is  in  sweet  youth  tlutt  wo  dream  out 
our  existenocs.  Alas  that  in  atenier  woman*, 
hood  we  have  so  often  to  work  throvigh  them!. 
And  it  is  this  tliat  brings  us  to  consider  “  dis*- 


parity  of  years  as  regards  marriage for  we  are 
not  ashamed  of  owning  that  it  is  in  marriage 
that  most  women  look  forward  to  the  realisation 
of  all  their  dreams  of  love  and  happiness.  Is 
it  right,  tlicn,  that  May  should  wed  with  Decem¬ 
ber,  or  that  a  Flora  should  choose  a  boy  for  her 
lirotcctor  P  The  general  opinion  is  in  favour 
of  tlifi  former  mistake.  Tliere  is  something  in 
the  marriage  of  a  staid  woman  to  the  stripling 
that  naturally  disgusts  the  general  herd  of  man¬ 
kind.  They  argue  (uot  unwisely)  that  such 
mairiagea  cannot  be  of  the  affections,  that  the 
“  poor  fellow”  had  been  obliged  to  sell  himself, 
or  that  the  lady  seonied  determined  to  lose  no 
Chance  of  hoieg  married.  Besides,  here  there 
can. exist  no  natural  dignity :  the  wife  mimt 
either  descend  to  the  youthfulncss  .and  pursuits 
of  her  husband,  making  herself  young  again, 
and  often,  therefore,  being  ridiculous,  or  she 
must  conseut  that  he  shall  seek  his  amuse¬ 
ments  elsewhere,  and  be  content  herself  with 
the  position  of  mistress  of  his  house,  and  wife- 
matron  to  his  younger  inexperienoe. 

Tlicse  sort  ofm.atches,  however,  are  not  so  fre¬ 
quent  as  those  of  the  contrary  order.  How  often 
we  see  young  girls  selling  themsalves  to  old 
men,  and  young  happy  spirits  entering  the 
world  as  wives,  where,  for  age,  they  might  be  the 
daughters  of  the  men  they  marry.  The  mistake 
here,  however,  is  principally  a  weakiiHS  on  the 
man’s  side.  Aye,  lords  of  the  creatiea  have 
decidedly  a  penckaM  for  aoineUiing  yonng  and 
pretty.  The  cousidetetiMe  that- tfai^  shall  ever 
grow  old  themsalvM-appeRn  never  to  occur 
to  them;  and  if  they  do  reanher  it,  they 
comfort  themaelvesthat  they  w—M  rather  do  so 
in  the  company  of  8  young  wommutban  of  an  old 
one.  This  it  the  reasow  wbyitlmre  are  so  many 
unhappy  second  marriage*  in  the  world ;  for, 
with  men,  a  first  marriage  springs  generally 
from  mutual  regard,  but  in  a  second  from 
vanity.  It  is  the  middle-aged  man,  the  sober 
widower,  who  finds,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  that  he 
cannot  continue  to  live  without  a  young,  pret^ 
wife ;  that  w  omen  of  his  own  age  are  all 
pattie,  interested,  stubborn,  matter-of-fact; 
and  that  a  young  girl  is  just  the  person  he 
could  mould  to  his  lancy— who  would  be  sure  to 
accommodate  herself  to  him — who  would  re¬ 
flect  credit  on  his  choice — last,  not  least,  who 
would  be  roost  likely  to  he  in  love  with  him  for 
hiinsrlf,  and  not  for  his  possessions. 

This  kind  of  man  enters  the  lists  with  much 
more  assurance  than  one  only  half  his  age: 
he  takes  it  for  granted  tliat  his  notice  will 
give  pleasure,  that  there  must  be  to  all 
young  girb  a  certain  pride  and  graliflcation 
in  attracting  the  attention  of  a  man  douUe 
their  own  age  and  with  twice  their  experience 
— a  certain  charm  in  the  maturity  of  the  con¬ 
quest.  They  are  very  warm  lovers,  too,  for  the 
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mast  part,  these  men:  liberal,  eager,  impubive, 
warm>hearted.  No  wonder  that  many  a  young 
girl  is  led  away  by  their  bright  promise  of  things 
to  yield  her  hand  where  her  feelings  and  her  inia- 
nnation  have  been  alone  interested,  and  where 
(never  liaving  yet  loved)  she  falb  into  the  huge 
mistake  of  fancying  that  gratitude  for  being 
liked,  and  a  certain  pleased  vanity,  can  stand 
very  well  in  the  place  of  it. 

But,  alas !  disparity  of  years  in  marriage  docs 
not  manifest  itself  till  the  parties  have  begun  to 
settle  down  ;  when  the  husband  (grown  old 
before  in  the  idletae  of  first  married  life) 
begins  to  look  with  dismay  on  shirts  with  but- 
toiu  off,  on  household  uupunctuality,  on  the 
want  of  the  hundred  and  one  little  comforts 
that  had  served  before  to  make  up  the  sum  of 
his  domestic  felicity.  Then  is  the  brow 
shadowed,  the  voice  stern ;  already  seem  to  be 
forgotten  the  words  of  devotion  so  grateful  to 
the  young  wife’s  cars,  and  after  awhile  she 
awakes  to  the  conclusion  that  her  husband 
has  begun  to  find  out  that  she  is  not  all 
perfection.  An  injured  feeling  creeps  u])on  her 
mind,  and  the  routine  of  the  household  is 
counted  a  duty  instead  of  a  pleasure.  She  is 
(as  be&ts  her  youth)  merry,  light-hearted,  soinc- 
wliat  careless  of  appearances  from  very  inno¬ 
cence  of  mind ;  she  is  a  favourite  in  society, 
and  she  openly  avows  that  she  is  fond  of  it. 
But  her  husband  has  long  since  ceased  to  ec.re  fur 
balls,  and  fStes,  and  pic-nics.  lie  is  pleased  to 
I  see  her  well-dressed,  and  to  hear  how  she  is  ad¬ 
mired  ;  but  he  cannot  toil  through  the  tedious 
process  of  dressing  to  go  out  with  her,  and 
giving  up  all  his  time  to  pursuits  that  do  not  in¬ 
terest  him.  It  is,  therefore,  very  probable  that 
the  goes  out  by  herself ;  it  is  also  not  im- 
pouible  that  her  spirits  may  carry  her  away — 
that  site  may  commit  imprudences  she  regrets 
immedi:itely  afterwards,  out  which  sullice  to 
stamp  her  with  the  name  of  “  flirt.”  Here, 
too,  dissensions  spring  up  between  them  :  he  is 
jealous,  perhaps,  of  the  attentions  slie  has  ex¬ 
cited,  or  annoyed  that  she  is  never  at  home  at 
his  dinner-time,  or  to  air  his  newspapers,  or  to 
acoompany  him  in  his  walks,  lie  cannot  in¬ 
terest  her,  either,  in  his  pursuits :  agriculture  is 
thrown  away  upon  her,  she  is  a  p<-rfect  dunce 
as  to  politics,  and  is  so  ignorant  as  regards 
sport  that  there  is  really  no  pleasure  in  telling 
her  of  his  successes ;  in  fact,  he  concludes  he 
has  married  a  dressed  doll  instead  of  a  sen¬ 
sible  companion,  and  makes  up  his  mind,  in  a 
sort  of  silent  contempt,  that  she  shall  be  thus 
treated  for  the  future.  Whibt,  in  like  fashion, 
she  argues  that  her  Cupid  is  turned  into 
an  Ulysses ;  and  that  though  yon  may  receive 
great  benefit  from  your  Mentor  as  a  school¬ 
master,  yet  it  b  not  exactly  in  that  sort  of  capa¬ 
city  you  would  desire  him  whom  you  once 


reckoned  on,  a  friend  and  companion,  to  pass 
through  life  with  you.  Alas !  that  disparity  of 
years  in  marriage  should  so  often  produce  re¬ 
straint,  reserve,  bitterness,  and  misery ;  and 
even  if  peace  is  obtained  at  last,  it  is  very  often 
at  the  sacrifice  of  affection.  The  young  girl 
who  marries  a  man  of  mature  years  should  first 
well  consider  of  it.  If,  however,  she  undertakes 
this  position,  it  becomes  her  positive  duty  to 
conform  herself  to  it ;  there  must  be  no  draw¬ 
ing  back,  no  yielding  to  morbid  fancies  or  in¬ 
jured  feelings  ;  she  must  be  content  to  pass  at 
once  from  girlhood  into  womanhood,  and  make 
herself  essential  as  coropanion  and  helpmate  to 
the  man  she  has  chosen.  She  must  never  let 
him  see  that  she  considers  his  age ;  she  must 
live  so  ns  to  have  the  res])ect  of  every  one ;  and 
that  he  may  feel  tlie  greater  pride  in  his  own 
choice,  she  must  be  mild,  watchful,  circum¬ 
spect,  ever  looking  u])  to  him  and  drawing  the 
nearer  as  her  natural  protector,  and  she  will 
have  her  reward.  She  will  he  trusted  because 
she  has  never  excited  in'hini  any  jealousy  of 
feeling ;  she  will  be  honoured  because  her  na¬ 
tural  dignity  has  asserted  itself ;  and  she  will  be 
loved  with  somewhat  of  the  tenderness  of  the 
father,  and  the  passion  of  a  lover.  If  unhappy 
thoughts  of  a  brighter  future  that  might  have 
been  cross  her  mind,  she  will  at  once  begin  to 
reason  upon  it ;  and,  comparing  her  present  as¬ 
sured  happiness  with  the  uncertainty  of  her 
brightest  fancy,  she  will  place  the  good  she 
holds  against  that  visionary  Elysium,  and  prove 
that  sometimes  even  disparity  in  years  will  not 
have  power  to  make  uuhu|ipy  those  who  have 
thus  married,  aud  who  have  thus  conducted 
themselves. 

StourcUffe.  Auni. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

Eveky  year  since  Mr.  Dickens  published  hii 
consummately  beautiful  “  Carol,”  we  have  been 
treated  to  a  large  supply  of  Christmas  books ; 
but  not  one  of  these  books — not  even  those  of 
Mr.  Dickens  himself — has  even  approached 
the  “Carol;”  and,  despite  the  general  de¬ 
termination  to  be  pleased  with  these  “  .seasonable 
presents,”  we  have  been  almost  always  dis¬ 
appointed.  The  consequence  is,  that  we  have 
now  fewer  books  of  this  character;  which 
is  more  than  compensated  by  their  being  far 
better.  There  now  lie  before  us,  “  The 
Rose  and  the  Ring,”  by  Mr.  Thackeray;  the 
“  Christmas  Stocking,”  by  the  authoress  of  the 
“  Wide,  Wide  World,”  and  “  The  Frost  on  the 
Pane,”  which  Mr.  W.  B.  Rands  hopes  to 
cozen  us  into  the  idea  that  he  only  edited. 
And  as  everybody  likes  to  hear  about  the 
Christmas  books,  and  a  great  many  people  like 
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to  buy  and  to  read  them,  we  will  just  give  an 
opinion  of  these  three. 

The  “  Rose  and  the  Ring”*  has  been  said  hy 
the  critical  to  be  nothing  very  striking,  and  so 
on.  Let  us  remark  that  a  strong  body  of  the 
critical  have  no  better  means  of  exalting  their 
talents  than  by  showing  how  little  they  are 
affected  by  the  productions  of  men  acknowledpd 
mat.  There  is  no  credit  in  decrying  Miss 
Emmeline  Courthall’s  last  novel ;  everybody 
knows  that  all  Emmeline’s  “  works,”  as  she 
designates  them,  are  not  worth  a  straw  ;  but  to 
declare  that  Mr.  Thackeray  writes  stuff,  or  to 
TO  into  convulsions  of  disgust  at  the  last  pro¬ 
duction  of  Dickens  or  some  other  celebrity,  is 
at  once  dignified,  bold,  and  an  evidence  of  super- 
social  powers  of  criticism.  So  the  “  Rose  and 
the  Ring”  is  said  to  he  not  equal  to  the  author’s 
reputation.  Let  not  the  readers  of  this  Maga- 
xine  believe  it,  till  they  have  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  judging  for  themselves.  Let  them 
rather  believe  that  it  is  a  genuine  piece  of 
humour,  keen  as  razors  and  boisterous  as  the 
north  wind.  It  is  a  “Fireside  Pantomime;” 
or  extravaganza.  Conceive,  therefore,  of  one 
of  those  brilliant  pieces  of  poetical  nonsense 
which  Mr.  Planch4  places  on  the  stage,  done 
into  a  book,  with  ten  times  as  much  humour, 
ten  times  as  many  passages  to  laugh  right  out 
at,  and  keen,  goodnatured,  and  wholesome 
sarcasm  scintillating  over  every  page.  Then, 
for  scenery  and  “  properties,”  there  are  half  a 
hundred  woodcuts,  exrpiisitely  ludicrous.  The 
feature  of  this  work  is,  indeed,  its  rampant 
extravagance,  its  raviug  incongruity.  And  so 
we  leave  the  “  Hose  and  the  Ring.” 

Next  in  our  enumeration  is  the  “  Christmas 
Stocking”  of  Miss  Wctherell  ;t  of  which  it  will 
be  enough  to  say  that  it  is  full  of  passages  as 
excellent  as  the  best  of  the  “Wide,  Wide 
World.”  The  tone  of  the  book  is  all  religious ; 
but  there  is  much  fancy,  and  not  a  little  of 
the  comical.  The  opening  of  the  story  is 
beautifully  true  to  life,  and  a  finished  specimen 
of  that  best  style  which  is  always  in  association 
with  the  scene  and  characters.  Wc  do  not 
know  that  we  can  say  any  better  of  it ;  but  the 
book  certainly  deserves  so  much  praise.  What 
is  it  about  ?  Why,  a  little  fisher  boy  goes  to 
bed  one  Christmas  eve,  with  little  chance  of 
finding,  in  the  morning,  the  customary  Christ¬ 
mas  stocking,  filled  with  toys,  sweets,  &c., 
which  the  good  Santa  Claus  presents  to 
most  American  children.  His  good  father 
and  mother,  however,  do  find  an  old  stocking, 
and  fill  it  with  what  they  have  to  give 
—a  pair  of  new  boots,  some  apples,  a  fir¬ 
cone,  a  little  boat  which  the  father  makes  for 
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him,  a  red  cent,  a  purse,  and  a  hymn-book ; 
and  all  these  articles  tell  the  boy  their  lives 
and  adventures. 

These  two  books  are  interesting  because  they 
are  written  by  old  and  well-known  hands — if 
Miss  Wethcrell  will  be  good  enough  to  pardon 
the  indignity ;  the  third  is  interesting  because 
written  by  a  new  and  not  well-known  hand, 
which  yet  promises  to  become  familiar  to  us 
all.  'The  “  newness”  is,  indeed,  very  dis¬ 
tinguishable ;  for  the  “Frost  on  the  Pane”* 
follows  in  nobody’s  track,  but,  both  in  essence 
and  substance,  is  original.  The  idea  of  the 
story  is  new,  the  construction  has  its  points 
of  novelty,  and  the  style  is  fresh,  young,  and 
evidently  much  stronger  than  we  are  obliged 
to  believe  from  this  specimen.  The  frost, 
making  drawings  on  the  window-pane  in  the 
dark,  and  therefore  not  very  distinctly,  is  yet 
artist  enough  to  have  left  one  morning  dis¬ 
tinguishable  pictures  of  a  widow’s  cap,  a  waggon 
and  horses,  a  poplar-tree,  a  wanderer  wandered 
to  a  gravestone,  an  casy-chair  and  an  old 
church-porch.  May  blossoms,  and  an  old  sword- 
handle.  Of  course,  that  is  just  the  mad  hig¬ 
gledy-piggledy  style  in  which  the  frost  alteayt 
designs  ;  and,  though  we  nrc  notin  the  secret, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  believing  that  the 
May  blossoms  bloomed  on  the  old  sword- 
handle,  that  the  poplar-tree  grew  out  of  the 
waggon  and  horses,  and  that  the  w  idow’s  cap 
was  trimmed  with  the  old  arm-chair.  Not¬ 
withstanding,  there  is  something  exceedingly 
picturesque  in  all  these  articles;  and  the 
author  stRiightway  fell  to  pondering  their 
meaning,  found  it  out,  and  so  tells  the  story 
of  the  “  Frost  on  the  Pane.”  It  is  one  of  the 
genial  class  of  stories  ;  a  good-natured, 
clever,  sound-hearted  sort  of  a  story,  calculated 
to  disappoint  nobody  in  the  world.  The  pro¬ 
logue  we  are  almost  persuaded  to  quote,  it  is 
so  good. 

Our  readers  have  now  three  good  books  to- 
choose  from.  'i'hose  who  like  something 
brilliant  to  laugh — or  let  us  rather  say  grin- 
over,  should  purchase  Mr.  Thuckcrayw  book ; 
those  who  waut  a  good,  thoughtful,  pious 
little  story  should  buy  Miss  Wetherell’s 
“  Stocking those  who  adhere  to  the  original 
style  of  Christmas  story-telling — now  comical, 
then  pathetical,  and  always  hearty  and  clever- 
should  order  the  “  Frost  on  the  Pane.” 

*  Cash  and  Co.,  Bisliopsgate-street. 

Tux  School  fob  Good  MsHNEas.— As  George 
III.  was  walking  the  quarter-deck  of  one  of  ms 
men-of-war,  with  his  hat  on,  a  sailor  asked  his 
messmate  “  who  that  fellow  was  who  did  not 
douse  his  peak  to  the  admiral  ?”  **  Why,  it’s  the 
king,”  “Well,  king  or  no  king,”  retorted  the 
other,  “  he's  an  unmannerly  dogl’’  “  Lord,  where 
should  he  learn  manners r"  replied  Jack,  “he- 
was  never  outside  ot  land  in  his  life.” 
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|[otitts  lo  (Korasponbiitls. 

THE  ANNUAL  PRIZES. 

In  future,  purchaser*  of  the  back  volumes,  hy 
sendinK  in  the  cheques  to  be  found  in  each,  will 
be  entitled  to  a  chance  in  the  next  distribution  of 
Prixes.  Purchasers  of  volumes  which  contain 
cheques  for  a  specific  prize  may  send  them  to  the 
office,  where  they  will  be  changed  for  new  ones. 


Would  bs-Belle  we  are  really  unable  to  ad- 
I  vise.  It  is  a  pity,  but  we  are  really  afbaid  slie  will 
never  ••  get  over  her  arms,”  to  complete  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Their  unusual  reilness  is  attributable,  no 
doubt,  to  an  unusually  ftue  skin  and  full  health: 
to  which  what  objection  can  be  made?  Pearl 
powder  is  a  transparent  sort  of  deception,  which 
a  little  exertion  will  rub  on,  and  no  exertion  rub 
in. 


PRIZE  COMPOSITIONS.  | 

Competitors  are  reminded  that  Essays  on  the  ' 
subject  of  ”  Tu*  Religious  Education  of  the 
Youno,”  with  especial  relation  to  the  necessity 
of  cheerful  influences,  must  be  sent  in  on  nr  be-  ! 
fore  the  12tli  of  January.  The  subjift  for  the 
next  Essay  (to  be  printed  in  the  March  number)  ' 
is  “The  IIapfiest  Lot.” 


THE  PRIZE  WORK  PATTERNS. 

On  reference  to  another  page,  it  will  be  seen  that  ' 
the  prize  for  the  best  chemisette  pattern  has  been 
obtained  by  Miss  J.,  Southam|>ton.  The  second  I 
best  pattern  is  that  of  Agnes  P.,  Rochester;  | 
while  those  of  Mibiam  and  I,.  E.  L.  aiv  highly 
creditable.  Patterns  for  the  Pubse  should  la;  sent  ' 
in  on  or  before  the  10th  of  the  month.  The  next 
subject  for  competition  is  a  Crochet  Collar  in 
raised  flowers.  All  patterns  sent  in  must  be  ! 
worked  and  the  descriptions  written  from  the  j 
working.  { 


*»*  In  consequence  of  the  numerous  applica¬ 
tions  we  have  lately  received  for  details  respecting 
the  publication  of  the  Englishwoman's  Domestic 
Magazine,  the  plan  u|K>n  which  the  prizes  arc 
distributed,  &c.,  we  have  caused  a  kiml  of  Pro¬ 
spectus  to  be  printed,  copies  of  which  will  be 
forwarded  (post  tree)  on  application. 

OUB  SoLOiEBS.— Hannah  suggests  that  all  the 
tody  subscribers  to  the  Englishwoman's  Domes¬ 
tic  Magazine  should  contribute  a  little  sixpence 
toward  the  comfort  of  our  unconquerable  army 
in  tile  East— to  form  a  little  “  Englishwoman's 
Fund.”  and  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Editor.  We  are  flattered  by  the  compliment; 
and  if  the  idea  be  carried  out,  or  to  whatever  ex¬ 
tent  it  may  be  carried  out,  we  shall  onlv  be  too 
happy  to  use  th*  utmost  diligence  in  finding  out 
how  such  a  fund  might  best  Im-  applied. 

Alice  Elizabeth.— We  are  reluctantly  com¬ 
pelled  to  ^tpone  till  next  month  the  pattern  of 
crochet  edging  so  obligingly  forwarded  l>y  our 
correspondent. 

WiLHELMiNA.— We  reprint  the  following  re¬ 
ceipt  for  a  lip-salve  fbom  Vol.  I.  of  the  Magazine. 
White  wax,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  hog’s  lard,  two 
ounces;  spennacttli,  half  an  ounce :  the  finest 
sweet  cdl,  one  ounce ;  alksnetroot,  cut  small,  one 
drachm:  balsam  of  Peru,  two  drachma ;  a  little 
fine  sug'ar  and  six  raisins,  pounded.  Biinmerall 
together  a  little  while,  and  then  strain  it  oft'.  Scent 
su  you  please.  The  lard  must  lie  well  washed  in 
cold  water.— This  receipt  has  been  tested,  and 
found  “  invaluable.” 

Noba  again  falls  short  of  the  mark. 


EPBIG  FOB  chemisette  ON  F.  272. 

Alice  S.  and  Flobence  Kate  are  referred  to 
the  Advertisement  sheet,  where  they  will  find  full 
details  concerning  the  chei|ues.  tc.  Flobence’* 
handwriting  is  certainly  capable  of  improvement: 
we  recommend  a  few  lessons. 

Lizzie  is  entitled  to  draw  for  the  prizes. 

J.  C.— Wearcafraidyour  prints  are  past  repair. 

Scbscribeb.— We  do  not  know  that  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary,  when  matches  are  made,  for  the  lady  to 
furnish  the  linen  fur  the  now  home ;  though  where 
she  makes  any  contribution,  linen  is  certainly 
the  must  appropriate.  In  Jersey  and  Guernsey 
it  is  customary  fur  the  lady  or  lier  friends  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  house  completely;  or  where  circum¬ 
stances  do  nut  allow  uf  this,  a  chest  of  drawers 
well  filled  with  linen,  and  a  feather  bed,  is  contri¬ 
buted. 

E.  A.  (Achill.) — The  fault  is  the  bookseller’s. 
The  Magazine  is  always  ready  for  the  mails  at 
least  two  days  before  the  date  of  publication. 

Theta  will  find  a  receipt  fur  washing  crochet 
lace  in  the  present  number. 

Countbt  Gibl  —a  soft  cotton. 

Faucuette.— The  Sybil  is  indeed  deceased, 
and  her  mantle  nobody  owns. 

Eliza.— Mildewed  linen  may  be  restored  by 
so'ining  the  spots  while  wet,  envering  them 
with  fine  chalk  scraped  tu  powder  and  well 
rubbed  in. 
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Tire  TOILBTTE-THINGS  WORTH  KNOWING. 


Hilda.— An  f xtremeljr  eood  French  Eni^lUh  I 
dictiftnarj  it  that  of  Dr.  E.  Feller,  published  at  | 
Lei^c,  by  11.  G.  Teubncr.  It  may  be  ordered  of  i 
any  foreijpi  booktcUer  in  London. 

Sisrn  Fat.— Theboi-deris  workwl  wpnratcly,  • 
accordinfcto  the  dinu'tions,  and  after^vnrds  at- 
inched.  Cemented,*'  ia  a  priuter'8  blunder.  It 
should  1)6  “  ronnected.*’ 

Elizabeth. — Every  writer  of  fiction,  no  doubt,  ; 
laively  introduces  into  his  works  the  experiences 
of  his  own  life.witli  a  certain  amount  of  irans*  i 
fliruration.  If  the  expeiience,  the  feilin^t'^.  tlie  I 
ideasof  each  one  of  us  were  known,  we  should  be 
fbund  Tery  much  alike;  the  novelist  knows  this, 
and  draws  tVom  his  own  lieart  the  mcalel  of  half 
the  passions,  ei’ccntricities,  &i.\,  ho  displays  at 
lar}^  upon  his  canvas.  He  falls  for  an  hour 
into  an  unusual  mood ;  wakes,  and  identifies  ii 
with  a  certain  individualty  which  all  the  world 
bails  as  true;  tor  it  knows  the  mood  also,  and 
that  many  men  are  mode  of  it.  He  drains  a  little 
mesnness  from  his  own  mind  into  the  light, 
examines  it,  magnifies  it,  beholds  the  full-grown 
Tice,  and  desirilMS  it  in  fbll  as  belonging  to  this  I 
hero  or  to  that;  and  we  get  one  side  of  what  is 
caiUsl  an  original  character.  In  tact,  the  novelist 
an»iyso8  himself;  and  a  grain  of  any  charac¬ 
teristic  is  enough  to  work  on.  It  is  said  that  he 
•bserres—chktly  heobserves  himself:  and,  know-  i 
ing  hisow'n  mind,  knows  half  the  world.  Fami-  i 
iisir  with  the  nature  of  his  own  constituents,  he 
is  of  coarse  quick  to  detect  when  any  one  of  them  i 
preponderates  in  another  man,  and  the  character 
whu'h  must  result  where  that  and  the  other  con¬ 
stituents  assimilate  in  pre|>onderation.  Whether 
in  ** David  Copperfteld  ^  Mr.  Dickens  has  display e<l 
much  of  his  own  history  or  worldly  experience 
we  do  not  know;  but  in  such  a  chameUr  he 
could  not  avoid  infusing  much  of  his  ow*n  pecu¬ 
liar  self. 

Accepted.—**  Domestic  Trials.’* 

Respbctpullt  Declised.— “The  Rctuni  of 
CStristmas** — **  Farew'dl*’— “The  Smile” — “  Aci*os- 
tio**— **  Matrimonial  Felicity.” 


Kfimgs  hrorl^  ^liioblitg. 


.Silk.— Silk  should  not  bo  kept  wrapped  in 
white  paper.  The  chloride  of  lime  used  in  bleach* 
ing  the  paper  will  affect  tlie  colour. 

Glass.— <jrlas8  should  be  washed  in  cold  water ; 
which  gives  a  briglitcr  and  clearer  appearance  to 
it  than  when  w.ashed  in  warm  water. 

Papiex  Machk.— Wash  panKr  innch6  articles 
with  n  sponge  and  cold  water  (without  soap), 
<lredged  while  damp  with  flour,  and  polished  with 
a  pii  ce  of  flannel. 

Haib  nxcsiiEs.— To  clean  hair  brush(«,  put  a 
stioonful  of  pearlash  into  a  pint  of  lM>iling-water, 
tnen  fasten  a  bit  of  sponge  to  the  end  of  a  stick, 
dip  it  into  the  solution,  and  wash  the  brush. 

.  Next  pour  some  hot  water  over  it,  and  di7  before 
the  fire. 

Fbencii  Polish.— French  ivilish  may  be  made 
thus:  1  quart  of  ri‘Ctifie<l  spirits  of  wine,  •  ounces 
of  seed-lac,  1  ounce  of  shell*lai%  1  ounce  of  gum 
sandarach,  1  ounce  of  gum  copal,  and  an  ounce  of 
camph(»r.  Pound  the  gums  into  powder,  and  put 
the  whole  into  a  stone  lK>ttle;cork  it  well,  and 
place  the  Inittlc  in  Iwling-watcr. 

How  TO  Light  a  Candle.— Hold  the  match 
to  the  si*ie  of  the  wick,  and  not  at  the  top. 

Stbaw  Matting.— Straw  matting  sliuuld  be 
clcanisl  with  a  large  coarse  cloth  dipped  in  s:ilt 
and  WHbT.  and  eaivfully  wiped  dry.  The  t:ilt  ^ 
pri  vents  the  matting  from  turning  yellow. 

:  Ilv^CKiNG  FOR  STOVES.— A  goou  blai'king  for 

'  stovts  may  be  made  ivith  halfa  pound  of  black 
I  lead  finely  powHUTe-l.mixed  with  the  white  of  three 
eggs,  to  inalce  it  stick,  then  dilute  it  with  some 
I  bi'er  till  it  bicomes  as  thin  as  shoe  blacking;  after 
,  stirring,  set  it  over  the  fire  to  simmer  for  twenty 
I  minutes.  When  cold,  it  is  fit  for  use. 

To  Uestore  Crape.— Skimmed  milk  and  w  ater, 
with  a  little  bit  of  glue  in  it.  mailo  siralding  hot,  is 
excellent  to  restore  rusty  Italian  crape.  If  clapped 
and  pulled  dry,  like  muslin,  it  will  look  as  good 


Shi  ttJoUtttf.  I 

A  Cosmetic.— Buttermilk  is  certainly  a  good  ; 
cosmetic— to  those  who  do  not  prefer  exercise, 
plain  diet,  and  fret^uent  use  of  plain  soap  and 
water. 

Cure  for  Chilblains.— Before  the  skin  is  bro¬ 
ken  rub  the  cliilblain  gently  once  a  day  with  a 
little  caustic,  and  iu  oimut  a  week  it  w  ill  com¬ 
pletely  disappear.  | 

Camphoratsd  Tooth-paste.  — A  subscriber 
reocKnmends  the  following  as  the  **  best  article  ' 
for  the  teeth  that  can  be  used  — Camphor,  > 
half  an  ounce;  prepared  chalk,  two  ounces;  | 
senttlefish'bone  (powdered),  h»If  an  ounce;  | 
rose  pink,  half  an  ounce ;  honey  in  sufficient  i 
proportion  to  make  the  whole  into  a  paste,  j 
The  “  Rose  Tooth-paste”  is  made  by  the  mere  I 
substitution  of  otto  of  roses  for  camphor ;  and  | 
the  same  paste  is  sold  under  various  names  and  | 
appearances  by  similar  substitutions.  | 

BaLSAM  Ute.— The  fresh  leaves  of  the  common  ; 
gardeii-balsam,  pounded  together  with  a  small  | 
quantity  of  alum,  impart  an  oronge  colourcd  dye 
to  wool,  hair,  and  the  human  skin, similar  to  tlwt 
et  the  “  henna  ”  or  **  kina  ”  so  much  used  in  East-  | 
ern  countries,  and  the  balsam  leaves  arc  some-  I 
times  employed  as  a  substitute.  The.dye  is  | 

piled  in  the  form  of  a  paste,  and  is  left  on  for  : 
more  or  less  time,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  ' 
hue  required.  . 


as  new. 

To  Wash  Lace.— Tlie  following  method  of 
w  asliing  lace,  lace  collars,  and  crochet  collars  will 
be  found  excelcnt ;  wliilc  it  does  not  subject  the 
articles  to  BO  much  wear  and  tear.  Coveraglaas 
bottle  with  calico  or  linen,  and  then  tack  the  lace 
nr  collar  smoothly  upon  it ;  rub  it  with  soap,  and 
cover  it  witli  calico.  Boil  it  thus  for  twenty 
minutes  in  soft  water;  let  all  dry  together,  and 
tlie  lace  will  be  found  ready  tor 'use.  If  a  long 
piece  of  lace  is  to  be  waslieil,  it  must  be  wound 
round  and  round  the  bottle,  the  edge  of  each 
round  a  little  above  (or  below)  the  fasti  a  few 
stitchi  8  at  the  beginning  and  end  will  be  enough  to 
keep  it  firm.  A  collar  requires  more  tacking  to 
keep  it  finn. 

How  TO  Choose  a  CorreE-roT.— The  coffee-pot 
tlint  is  broadest  at  bottom  and  narrowest  at  top 
will  inl'alliblv  make  the  best  colfee. 

Wi.NDSoa  SoAr.— The  eelebratod  Windsor  soap 
is  made  of  nine  |>arts  tallow  to  oneof  olire.oil  and 
soda  lye.  The  scent  is  added  while  tlie  soap  is 
melting. 

To  Make  Papeb  Fibeproof.— Dip  paper  into 
strong  alum  water,  and  it  w  ill  resist  the  action  of 
fire. 

To  SiivEB  I voBT.— Immerse  the  ivory  in  a 
weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.nnd  let  it  remain 
until  the  solution  has  given  it  a  deep  yellow  oolour ; 
then  take  it  out  and  immerse  it  in  n  tumbler  of 
clean  u'ater,  exposing  it  (in  the  water)  to  tlie  rays 
of  the  sun.  Iu  about  three  hours  the  ivory  as¬ 
sumes  a  black  colour;  but  this  black  surface, 
when  rubbed,  is  soon  changed  to  a  brilliant  silver. 
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Coolitnt,  ^ithlrag,  anb  ^rtstrbing. 


Sftit  anb  Sllisbom. 


To  Poach  Eooa.— To  do  these  properly,  it  is 
necessary  tliat  the  should  he  tVesh ;  those  ; 
th'it  hare  been  Uidnl)Outtwroor  tnreedays  arc  the 
best,  as  before  this  the  whites  arc  milky,  and  not  I 
-  so  Arm  as  afterwards.  Put  into  asaui’cnan  some 
water,  witli  a  little  salt  and  vinegar,  and  make  it  ' 
boil ;  then  make  a  hole  at  the  largo  end  of  each 
cm,  sufhoitmtly  large  to  admit  the  yolk  passing  , 
yirough  without  being  broken.  Drop  encli 

the  she'll  into  the  water,  so  that  the  yolk 
mar  be  cjiually  covered  with  the  white,  or  break 
each  egg  into  a  teacup  and  dn>p  them  in ;  when 
there  are  as  many  dropped  into  the  water  ns  are 
required  to  be  poached,  put  them  over  the  tire,  . 
and  lot  tho  water  boil  up  twoorthrtH>  times,  when  ; 
they  will  be  suthclently  done.  Take  them  out  ^ 
with  a  slice,  and  trim  each  egg  neatly,  that  there  ! 
may  be  no  ragginl  bits  about  them.  Ser\’e  them  i 
on  toasteJ  bread,  or  with  stewed  spinach,  or 
eondivc. 

Shank  .Tellt.— Soak  twelve  shanks  of  mutton 
fbur  hours, then  brush  and  scour  them  very  clean.  . 
Lay  theui  in  a  saucepan  with  three  blades  of  ; 
marc,  an  onion,  twenty  ,fam'»ica  and  thirty  or 
Ibrty  Dlack  pepptTS,  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and 
a  crust  of  bread  made  very  brown  by  toasting. 
Pour  UirtK*  quarts  of  water  to  them,  and  let  them 
aimmer  aa  ^mtlc  as  possible  for  Ave  hours;  then 
atrain  off,  and  pat  it  in  a  cold  place.  This  may 
bare  the  addition  of  a  pound  of  beef,  if  approved, 
for  Havour.  It  is  a  remarkably  good  thing  for 
people  who  are  weak. 

Malt  Wine,  oe  “English  Madeira.*^— To 
make  nine  gallons,  take  five  gallons  of  water,  and 
boU  in  It  for  five  or  ten  minutes-  twenty*eight 
pounds  of  sugar;  draw  off  the  liquor  into  a  con¬ 
venient  vossel,  and  allow  it  to  cool:  then  mix  with 
It  six  quarts  each  of  **8wcet  wort  **  and  of  •*  tun 
allow  it  to  stand  for  three  days,  and  then  put  it 
into  a  barrel.  Here  it  will  work  or  ferment  for  , 
three  days  or  more;  then  bung  up  and  keep  it  I 
ondisturbed  for  two  or  three  months;  then  ad<i  | 
three  pounds  of  whole  raisins,  half  a  pound  of  i 
candy,  and  one  pint  of  brandy.  In  four  or  six  ] 
month.s  after,  it  should  be  l)ottle<i.  Thrt*eor  six 
months  in  this  state, and  it  Is  “fit  for  a  king | 
indeed,  it  is  the  best  of  home-made  wines.  Those  I 
who  do  not  brew  maypiwurc  tho  “sweet  wort”  ! 
and  the  “  tun”  from  any  brewer.  “Sweet  wort”  ! 
is  the  liquor  that  leaves  the  mash  of  malt  before 
it  is  boiled  with  the  hops.  “Tun  ”  i^  the  new  beer, 
afUT  the  whole  of  the  brewing  operation  has  been 
completed. 

Apfle  Egg  Pupdivo.— Bent  an  egg  well ;  then 
add  a  mil  of  wider  or  milk,  seven  or  eight  tnble- 
spoonruls  of  Hour,  and  half  a  spoonful  of  salt: 
mix  well  together.  Parc  and  cut  into  piici'S  threif 
apphs,  ana  stir  them  into  the  batter.  Boil  the 
whole  in  a  cloth  an  hour  and  a  quarter:  if  in  a 
basin,  a  little  longer.  Serve  with  melted  butter 
flavoured  with  lemon. 

French  Cofiee.— Put  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
coffee  into  a  biggin,  and  pour  upon  it  a  pint  of 
boiling-water.  The  coffee  thus  made  is  of  coursi> 
exceedingly  strong;  but  it  Ls  now  diluted  with 
milk.  To  half  n  pint  of  boiling  milk  add  about 
a  quarter  of  the  cofiee  made  us  above,  and  sweeten 
with  loaf  sugar. 

Ginoirbrcad  Nuts.— Two  pounds  of  flour,  a 
pound  and  a  quarter  of  treacle,  half  a  pound  of 
sugar,  two  ounces  of  ginger,  three  tmarters  of  a 
pound  of  melted  butter,  and  a  pimm  or  two  of 


'  cayenne  pepper.  Mix,  and  roll  out  till  about  half 
an  inch  thick,  cut  Into  little  cakes,  and  hake. 


**  Friend,”  said  a  shrewd  Quaker  to  a  man  with 
a  drove  of  Imgs,  “hast  any  hugs  in  thy  drove  with 
laiw  bones  ?”  “Yes,”  replied  tho  driver,  “they 
all  nave.*’  “  Hast  any  with  long  heads  and  sharp 
noses?”  “  Yes,  they’re  all  of  that  *ort.’’  “Hast 
any  with  long  ears,  like  tliose  of  the  elephant, 
hanging  over  their  eyes  P’  “  Oh,  yes  ;  my  drove 
will  suit  you  exactly,”  *•  Nay.  iHend;  if  they  are 
what  thou  de(K‘ribest  them,  they  would  not  suit 
me.  Thou  mayst  drive  on.”  The  s.ame  drover 
said  that  he  marke<l  his  h  »gsdiftbrent  from  other 
people,  and  could  tell  them  os  far  as  he  could  see 
them.  He  cut  three  pieces  off  their  tails;  while 
other  people  only  cut  one. 

“What  is  that  dog  barking  nt?’<  asked  a  fop, 
whose  b(K)ts  were  more  polished  tlian  his  mind. 
“  Why,  because  he  sees  another  puppy  in  your 
boots,”  said  a  bystander. 

“  Sam,’’  said  one  little  urchin  to  another,  “  does 
your  schoolmaster  ever  give  you  a  reward  of 
merit  P’  “  I  s’posc  he  does,”  was  the  rejoinder. 
“  He  gives  me  a  lickin’  everyday, aud  says  1  de* 
len’e  two.” 

Powell,  a  provincial  manager,  was  about  “  to 
take  a  towu*’—that  is  to  say,  enter  it  with  his 
histrionic  corps  ;  but  lacking  Uic  one  thing  need¬ 
ful,  applied  to  a  friend  fora  loan  to  enable  him  to 
put  a  good  face  upon  the  thing.  “Oh,  my  dear 
sir,”  said  the  unwilling  friend,  “you'll  not  need 
.any  money;  you  know  a  speriom  appearance 
doi'seoinueh.”  “Yes,”  replied  P. ;  “hut  I  also 
know  that  the  appearance  of  specie  does 
more.” 

The  celebrated  Mrs.  Ticknesec  undertook  to 
construct  a  letter  every  word  of  which  should  be 
French,  yet  no  Frenchman  slmuld  be  able  to  read 
it,  while  an  illiterate  Englishman  or  English- 
w'oman  should  derdpher  it  with  ease.  Here  fol¬ 
lows  a  description  of  the  jen  de  mots “  Pre,. 
dire  siatre,  eomme  &  se  us,  &  passe  the  de  here  if 
yeux  canne,  &  chat  tu  mi  dame,  dine  here;  & 
yeux  mai  go  tu  the  fairo  if  yeux  plaisi> ;  yeux  mai 
nave  flche,  mutin,  pore,  buter.  foule,  hair,  fruit, 
pigeon,  olives,  sallctte  for  urt‘  dinner,  &  cxceilent 
te,  caf5,  port  viii,  &  litiuers  :  &  tel  ure  bette  and 
poli  tu  comme;  lie  go  tu  thefaire  &  visite  the 
oaron.  But  if  yeux  dont  eomme  tu  us.  lie  go  tii 
ure  house  and  se  oncle,  fle  se  houe  he  does;  zor 
mi  dameses  hebeant  il.  But  doux  comme,  mi 
dire  ;  yt.-ux  canne  li  here,  yeux  nos— if  yeux  louve 
musiquu,  yeux  mai  have  the  harp,  lutte,  or  viol 
here,  .\dieu,  mi  dire  sistre.'* 

The  liest  cure  for  low  spirits  is  business— one 
half  of  the  melancholy  that  you  run  against  is 
caused  by  indolence  .and  feather  beds.  The  best 
fun  in  the  world  is  activity. 

A  man  whose  first  wife  was  remarkably  neat 
marricHl  a  slut.  On  one  occasion  she  mustered 
resolution  to  rub  down  the  old  mahogany  table. 
Her  good  man  sat  (luietly  regarding  her  until  she 
had  done,  when  he  burst  into  U^ars.  She  desired 
to  know  what  had  aflected  him  in  so  unusual  a 
manner.  “  The  sight  of  that  table,”  said  he,  “  for 
I  now  recognice  it  as  an  old  acquaintance,  and  It 
awakens  reminiscences  of  days  that  are  gone,  for 
it  ahvays  looked  thus  when  my  poor  wife  was 
living.”  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  insulted 
lady  bounced  out  of  the  room  and  declared,  as  she 
slammed  the  door  behind  her,  tliat  she  would 
make  herself  a  slave  to  no  man. 

When  Milton  was  blind  he  married  a  shrew. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham  called  her  a  rose.  “  I 
am  no  judge  of  colours,”  replied  Milton,  “  but  it 
may  be  &o,  ibr  I  feel  the  thorns  daily.’* 
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Capib’s  ITrtUr-^ag. 


i,  J.  P.  is  a  younf^  man  n  ith  good  expectations, 
rather  tall,  and,  he  thinks  he  may  say  without 
Tanity,  rather  good  looking.  His  hair  is^&c,; 
his  eyesaiv~&c.^.;  his  temper  is  considered  ex¬ 
cellent.  and  he  is  naturally  of  a  very  indulgent 
and  affectionate  disposition.  But  he  has  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  selecting  the  partner  of  his 
heart.  Do  we  think  we  could  find  him  a  suitable 
•companion,  to  share  his  joys  and  his  griefs,  to 
Ameliorate  the  whatsisnames  of  existence,  and  with 
him  rejoice  over  the  tothers  of  this  world  of  care  f 
—No,  we  don’t. 

jBMiLT  H.  writes  the  sad  intelligence  that  (as 
she  is  told  and  believes)  she  is  slowly  but  rurely 
iroing  home,  from  consumption.  Before  the  dread 
oisease  manifested  itself,  she  was  engaged  to  a 
voung  physician ;  he  first  diswrered  it ;  and  to 
nis  exertions  and  advice  Emilt  believes  she  owes 
AH  extension  of  her  existence,  as  she  knows  she 
owes  an  alleviation  of  both  pain  and  gloom.  And 
now, though  he  isaware  shecannot  live  very  long, 
be  wishes  to  marry  her.  This  Emilt  is  unwilling 
to  consent  to.  She  is  as  happy  in  his  love  as  she 
can  be  in  the  world,  thinks  her  death  would  give 
additional  pain  to  him  if  she  died  his  wife,  and, 
more,  she  docs  not  like  to  leave  her  father,  and 
her  father  is  most  unwilling  to  part  with  her. 
What  shall  she  do?— Emily’s  last  reason  is  best 
cfall;  and  wc  advise  her  to  remain  at  home— 
biming  tor  the  best. 

Lilt.— Lilt  would  like  a  f>reigner  for  a  hus¬ 
band,  and  a  foreigner  has  offered  to  marry  her. 
Her  friends  object.  They  say  marriages  with 
i>reigners  are  rai*ely  happy.  Lilt  thinks  that  it  is 
all  mere  prejudice,  come  down  from  the  days  when 
it  was  an  article  of  the  Englishman’s  Ix'iief  that 
be  was  equal  in  all  resjiects  to  any  four  foreigners 
finom  any  of  the  tour  Quarters  of  the  globe.  But 
atill  Lilt  would  like  to  know  what  we  think.— 
W ell,  for  our  part,  we  plead  guilty  to  a  good  deal  of 
that  kind  of  pnjudice  t(M> ;  so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  to 
bold  that  the  fittest  husband  for  an  Englishwoman 
is  an  Engludiman,  and  vice  verta*  In  this  case, 
it  is  a  question  of  domestic  affinities.  A  French- 
fnan  may  be  braver  as  a  soldier,  more  profound 
as  a  philosoptier,  more  imaginative  and  talented 
Stf  a  musician  or  poet,  and  handsomer  as  a  man, 
than  a  Briton  ;  butif  the  former  persiits  in  per* 
forming  his  dally  ablutions  with  a  pint  of  w  arm 
water,  while  tlie  latter  comes  fresh  and  whole- 
•ome  from  his  bucket  of  more  bracing  element, 
or  from  his  bath  of  the  same— if  the  former  looks 
upon  his  home  as  **  tingle  young  men  ”  their 
leggings,  caring  little  how  it  appi'ars,  or  how  it 
lacks  comf<»rt.  so  long  as  lie  (and  his  wife)  is  well 
gloved  and  got  up  generally— while  the  latter  first 
Alls  his  home  with  substantial  comfort,  and  then 
dwells  on  patent  boots  and  the  opera— while,  In 
abort,  foreigners  have  many  habits  which  are  not 
reooDcileableto  the  mind  of  an  ordinary  English¬ 
woman,  we  advi«e  all  Englishwomen  to  hx^  for 
husbands  among  the  brothers  and  sons  of  those 
who  have  been  educated  as  they  themselves  have 
t^n. 

Ildica.— Withdraw  from  the  attentions  of 
your  tViend,  until  you  discover  whether  the  ru¬ 
mour  is  well-founded  or  not. 

M.  M,— It  is  not  well  to  receive,  and  worse  to 
answ'er,  the  letters  of  a  stranger.  Leave  him  to 
And  the  means  of  a  regular  introduction. 

Rebxc('A  M.— We  have  already  expressed  the 
opinion  that  a  w’oinan  is  by  no  means  bound  to 
marry  a  man  because  he  says  he  will  drown  him¬ 
self,  or  hang  himself,  if  she  doesn’t.  The  l^t 


course  to  take  is  to  test  the  sincerity  of  such  s  de-. 
claration.  If  the  swain  does  not  destroy  bW 
existence,  then  there  is  no  necessity  to  pity  hten 
if  he  <foes,you  are  very  sorry,  but  there's  no  ne-] 
cessity  to  marry  him. 

Noea  is  in  some  such  case  as  Lilt.  8bs  (a 
Catholic)  U  engaged  to  marry  a  Protestant  sto- 
tleman.  The  ceremony  is  to  be  performed  hnt 
at  a  Protestant  and  afterwards  at  a  CathoMe 
churt'h;  and  there  seems  to  be  some  tacit  arrsage-  ' 

ments  as  to  the  education  of  the  children  Noia 
hopes  to  rejoice  over.  These  arrangements  srv 
of  themBelVfS  very  ominous ;  and  we  are  aftald  / 
“  it  won’t  do.” 

Ellie.— It  is  well  as  it  is.  Poverty  is  often  too 
much  for  love. 

Kate.— All  comes  of  too  much  confideim. 
Ladies  are  a  leetU  too  fond  of  making  **  bosoa 
friends”  of  any  of  their  sex  attentive  enough  ti 
listen;  but  the  result  almost  invariably  is  disiM* 
sion,  if  not  w  orse :  as  in  your  case. 

£.  E.  wishes  us  to  declare  her  opinion,  founM 
upon  experience,  that  a  woman  may  be  as  lispw 
as  she  likes  with  any  kind-hearted  moral  man  w 
a  husband.  She  W'as  forevd  into  a  union  witht 
man  she  almost  detested.  His  presence  she  cosU 
Dotl>ear:  when  he  touched  her  hands,  sheshni- 
dered  with  what  seemed  deep  anti|)athy;  andM 
she  is  now  one  of  the  happiest  wives  in  the  worM! 
She  resolved  to  make  herself  happy,  and  hapfg 
she  is.— O  model  woman! 

Foetuna.— A  little  spice  of  jealousy  is  goil 
both  in  love  and  matrimony. 

fiaoWNiE.— It  may  be  rather  unreasonable  is 
your  husband  to  require  you  to  abandon  thi 
amusement  of  dancing ;  but  you  certaiilf 
ought  to  comply,  and  that  as  graceiblly  as  yoi 
can. 

Evangeline  Maet.— This  is  the  story  of  Etas- 
QELiNE  Maet,  who  writes  liecauseshe  has  ne  itte  I 
sister  nor  friend  to  confide  in.  When  Evansi* 
LINE  was  nineteen  years  old— that  is,  three  yesn 
ago— she  was  introiiuced  to  a  young  gentleoMi 
two  years  her  senior,  and  iK^came  engaged  to  hia, 
and  from  that  time  loved  him  passionately.  The 
marriage  day  was  Axed;  but  monetary  embv> 
rassment  postponed  it.  Evangeline  waited  tlQ 
prospects  brightened;  and  when  the}  brighteMt 
the  gentleman  married  another  woman.  Thk 
was  in  August  last  ;  and  ever  since  then  Evamsa- 
LINE  has  been  unhappy  bi'i'ause  he  keeps  all  het 
letters.  Shall  she  ask  him  for  them  f  And  retan 
his  f— It  is  an  old  and  common  story ;  and  Evas* 
GELiNE  had  better  not  cnimmunicate  with  bar 
married  friend.  Let  him  keep  the  letters:  It  b 
the  least  dangerous  course. 

Heneietta.— Not  the  least  bit  of  reason  aboA 
it  Write  again.  Ask  us  how  much  naupAfinsa 
there  is  about  it  and  you  shall  be  answered  in  ov 
next. 
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V. 

After  extricating  himself  from  this  pleas¬ 
ing  dilemma,  he  said — 

“Bat  I  am  now  going  to  write.  I  must 
really  begin  in  sober  earnest,  or  I  shall  never 
get  anything  finished.  And  you  know  I  have 
so  many  thinn  to  do,  so  many  books  to 
write,  that  really  I  do  not  know  where  to  begin. 
I  think  I  will  take  up  the  romance  first.” 

“  It  will  not  make  much  difference,  if  you 
only  begin !” 

“  That  is  true.  I  will  not  lose  a  moment.” 

“Did  you  answer  Mr.  Cartwright’s  letter 
about  the  cottage-bedstead  P” 

VOL.  III. 


“  Dear  me,  no  !  I  forgot  it  entirely.  That 
must  be  done  first,  or  he  will  make  it  all  wrong.” 

“  And  the  young  lady  who  sent  you  tiie 
poetry  to  look  over  and  criticise  P” 

“No;  1  have  not  had  a  single  moment’s 
leisure.  And  there  is  Mr.  Hanson,  who 
wants  to  know  about  the  cooking-range. 
Confound  it!  there  is  always  something  in¬ 
terfering  with  my  romance.  However,  I  will 
despatch  those  matters  very  speedily.” 

And  he  began  to  write  with  ^at  haste. 
For  awliile  nothing  was  heard  but  the  scratch¬ 
ing  of  his  pen.  Then  he  said,  probably  in 
connexion  with  the  cooking-range— 
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“  One  of  the  most  convenient  things  in  i 
housekeeping  is  a  ham.  It  is  always  ready, 
and  always  welcome.  You  can  cat  it  wi& 
anything  and  without  anything.  It  *^m‘ndll 
me  alwavt  of  the  great  wild  boar 
in  the  Northern  MYthoii)||^  who  is  kUW 
every  day  fur  the  gods  to  faaatou  inValhalla, 
and  comes  to  life  agaia  wery  night-” 

“  In  that  case,  1  should  Uiiukthe  gods  would 
have  the  nightman^”  said  his  wife. 

“Perhaps  tliay  do," 

And  then  aauthar  long  silence,  broken  only 
by  the  skatiqg  of  the  swift  pen  over  the  sheet. 
Presi'ntly  AUa,  Chuiellill  said,  as  if  following 
out  her  owg  tntin  of  tliought,  while  she  ceased 
plying  her  iieadle  to  bite  off  the  thread,  which 
ladies  will  awnatiutas  do,  in  spite  of  all  that 
is  said  agaiaat  it — 

“  A  man  name  hesa  to-day,  calling  himself 
the  agent  of  an  astnnsive  house  in  the  needle- 
trade.  lln  left  this  sample,  and  said  the 
drill  of  th«  aye  was  sit(ierior  to  any  other,  and 
they  arc  warranted  not  to  cut  tbu  thread.  He 
puts  them  at  the  wholesale  priee ;  and  if  I  do 
not  like  tiMsisas,  ho  uflers  to  exchange  them 
for  others,  eitlutr  sharps  or  betweens.” 

To  this  tonrark  tho  ahstreetad  sahoolnnater 
vouchsafed  no  reply.  lie  found  his  halfolowiA 
letters  not  sq  os^y  answontd,  iiartisulaWy  | 
that  to  the  poetical  young  lady,  and  worked 
away  husilv  at  titam.  Inunlly.  they  were 
finished  and  sealed  |  and  he  Wked  up  to  Itis 
wife.  She  tnroed  biw  eyes  dreamily  upuu  bins. 
Slumber  wse  hanging  in  their  hliie  orbs,  like 
snow  in  the  bMvecs,  ready  to  Ikll.  It  waa 
quite  late,  and  he  said  to  hex-— 

“  I  am  too  tired,  my  clutnning  Lilawati,  and 
yon  too  sleepy,  to  sit  Imre  any  longer  to«niglit. 
And  as  1  do  not  wish  to  liegia  my  romance 
without  having  you  at  my  side,  so  that  I  can 
read  detached  passages  toyou  as  I  write,  I  will 
put  it  off  till  to-morrow  or  the  next  day.” 

He  watched  his  wTe  as  she  went  up  stairs 
with  the  light.  It  was  a  picture  always  new 
and  always  l)eaatiful,  and  like  a  painting  of 
Gheriirdo  della  Nottc.  As  he  followed  her,  he 
paused  to  look  at  the  stars.  The  beauty  of 
the  heavens  made  his  soul  overflow. 

“  How  absolute,”  he  exclaimed,  “  how  alno- 
lute  and  omnipotent  is  the  silence  of  the  night ! 
And  yet  the  stillness  seems  almost  audible ! 
From  all  the  measureless  depths  of  air  around 
ns  comes  a  half-sound,  a  half-whisper,  as  if 
we  could  hear  the  crumbling  and  falling  away 
of  earth  and  all  created  things,  in  the  great 
miracle  of  nature,  decay  and  reproduction, 
ever  beginning,  never  ending  —  the  gradiml 
lapse  and  running  of  tlie  sand  in  the  great 
honr-glats  of  Time  I" 

In  the  night,  Mr.  Churchill  had  a  singular 
dream.  He  thought  himaelf  in  school,  where 


he  was  reading  Latin  to  his  pupils.  Suddenly 
all  the  genitive  cases  of  the  first  declension 
bagim  to  make  faces  at  him,  and  to  laugh 
intmodnmtoly  I  mvl  when  he  tried  to  lay  hold 
of  tlmm,  they  jamjgd  down  into  the  ablative, 
and  the  cirenmflex  nenent  assumed  tlic  form  of 
a  great  moustache.  TIim  the  little  village 
school-house  was  transtooMpd  into  a  va.st  and 
endless  school-house  of  the  world,  stretching 
forward,  form  after  form,  through  all  the 
generations  of  coming  tuge;  aild  on  all  the 
forms  sat  young  men  and  old,  re.iding  and 
transcribing  his  riuoance,  whieli  now  in  his 
dream  w  as  completed,  and  smiling  and  passing 
it  onward  from  one  to  anotlinr,  till  at  last  the 
clock  in  the  corner  struck  twelve,  and  the 
weights  ran  down  with  a  strange,  angry  whirr, 
and  the  school  broke  up;  and  the  scliool- 
luaster  awoke  to  find  this  viiiim  of  fiune  only 
a  dream,  out  of  which  Ills  alarm-oloek  liud 
aroused  him  at  an  untimely  lionr. 

VI. 

Mkanwhili:,  a  difhrent  soenc  was  taking 
place  at  the  parsonagn.  Mr.  Fegdexter  had 
retirod  to  his  study  to  finish  his  farewell  sermon. 
Silence  reigned  thieugh  the  house-  Sunday 
had  already  cnauuiBeeit  there-  The  week 
ended  with  thu  setli^  of  the  sun,  and  tho 
evening  and  the  munung  wwra  tim  first  day. 

file  clergymnn  Was  intorruptodiu  bis  labours 
by  the  old  senton,  who  caUed  as  usual  for  the 
k(^  of  the  eliufub-  He  was  gently  rebuked  for 
ouming  so  Into,  and  excused  himself  by  saying 
that  his  wife  was  worse. 

“  Poor  woman !"  said  Mr.  Feodexter ;  “  has 
she  her  mind!’” 

“  Yes,”  answered  the  sexton,  “  as  much  as 
ever.” 

“  She  has  been  ill  a  long  time,”  eontinned 
the  clergyniau.  “  We  have  had  pr.iyers  for  her 
a  great  iimny  Suudiiys.” 

“  It  is  very  true,  sir,”  replied  the  sexton 
mournfully ;  “  1  have  given  you  a  great  deal 
of  trouble.  But  you  need  not  pray  for  her 
any  more.  It  is  of  no  use.” 

Mr.  Pendexter’s  mind  was  in  too  fervid  a 
slate  to  notice  the  extreme  and  hopeleu 
humility  of  his  old  parishioner,  and  the  un¬ 
intentional  allusion  to  the  inetficacy  of  his 
prayers.  He  jiressed  the  old  man’s  hand 
warmly,  and  said,  with  much  emotion — 

“To-morrow  is  the  last  time  that  I  shall 
preacli  in  this  parish,  where  I  have  preached 
for  twenty-five  years.  But  it  is  not  the  last 
time  I  shall  pray  for  you  and  your  family.” 

The  sexton  retired  also  much  moved ;  and 
the  clergyman  a^n  resumed  his  task.  His 
heart  glowed  and  burned  within  him.  Often 
his  face  flushed  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
so  that  he  could  not  go  on.  Often  he  rote  and 
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paced  the  chamber  to  and  fro,  and  wiped  away 
the  large  dropa  that  stood  on  his  red  and 
fererish  foreheM. 

At  lentil  the  sermon  was  finished.  He 
rose  and  looked  ont  of  the  window.  Slowly 
the  clock  struck  twelve.  lie  had  not  heard  it 
strike  before,  since  six.  The  moonlight  silvered 
the  distant  liills,  and  lay,  white  almost  as  snow, 
on  the  frosty  roofs  of  the  village.  Not  a  light 
could  lie  seen  at  any  window, 

“  Ungratefnl  people !  Could  you  not  watoli 
with  me  one  hourP”  exclaimed  he,  in  that 
excited  and  bitter  moment ;  as  if  he  had  thought 
that  on  that  solemn  night  the  whole  parish 
would  have  watched,  while  lie  was  writing  his 
fitrewell  discourse.  He  pressed  his  hot  brow 
against  the  window-pane  to  allay  its  fever ;  and 
across  the  tremulous  wavelets  of  the  river  the 
tranquil  moon  sent  towards  him  a  silvery  shaft  of 
Ught,  like  an  angelic  salutation.  And  the  con- 
•ming  thought  came  to  him,  that  not  only  this 
river,  but  ^1  rivers  and  lakes,  .and  the  great 
sea  itself,  were  flashing  with  this  heavenly 
hght,  though  he  beheld  it  as  a  single  ray  only  ; 
and  that  wliat  to  him  were  the  dark  waves  were 
the  dark  providences  of  God,  luminous  to 
others,  and  even  to  himself  should  ho  change 
his  position. 

vil. 

The  morning  came — the  dear,  delicious, 
silent  Sunday  ;  to  the  weary  workman,  lioth  of 
brain  and  hand,  the  beloved  day  of  rest. 
When  the  first  bell  rang,  like  a  brazen  mortar, 
it  seemed  from  its  gloomy  fortress  to  bombard 
the  village  with  bursting  shells  of  sound,  that 
exploded  over  the  houses,  shattering  the  evs 
of  all  the  jiarishioners,  and  shaking  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  many. 

Mr.  Pendexter  was  to  preach  his  farewell 
sermon.  The  church  was  crowded,  and  only 
one  person  came  late.  It  was  a  modest,  meek 
girl,  who  stole  silently  up  one  of  the  side 
aisles — not  so  silently,  however,  but  that  the 
pew-door  creaked  a  little  as  she  opened  it ; 
and  straightway  a  hundred  heads  were  turned 
in  that  direction,  although  it  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  prayer.  Old  Mrs.  Fairfield  did 
not  turn  round,  but  she  and  her  daughter 
looked  at  each  other,  and  their  bonnets  made 
a  parenthesis  in  that  prayer,  within  which  one 
asked  what  that  was,  and  the  other  replied — 

“  It  is  only  Alice  Archer.  She  always 
comes  late.” 

Finally  the  long  prayer  was  ended,  and  the 
congregation  sat  down,  and  the  weary  chil¬ 
dren — who  are  always  restless  during  prayers, 
and  had  been  for  nearly  half  an  hour  twisting 
and  taming,  and  standing  first  on  one  foot 
and  then  on  the  other,  and  hanging  their 
heads  over  the  backs  of  the  pews,  like  tired 


colts  looking  into  neighbouring  pastures— 
settled  suddenly  down,  and  subsided  into  some¬ 
thing  like  rest. 

The  sermon  began— such  a  sermon  as  had 
never  been  prcaclied,  or  even  heard  of  before. 
It  brought  many  tears  into  the  eyes  of  the 
pastor’s  friends,  and  made  the  stoutest  hearts 
among  his  foes  quake  with  something  like 
remorse.  As  he  announced  the  text,  “  Yea,  I 
think  it  meet  as  long  ns  I  am  in  this  taberaacle 
to  stir  you  u]i,  by  patting  yon  in  remembrance,” 
it  seemed  as  if  the  apostle  Peter  himself,  from 
whose  pen  the  words  first  proceeded,  were 
calling  them  to  judgment. 

lie  began  by  giving  a  minute  sketch  of  his 
ministry  and  the  state  of  the  parisli,  with  all 
its  troubles  and  dissensions,  social,  political, 
and  ecclesiastical.  Ho  concluded  by  thanking 
those  ladies  who  had  presented  him  with  a 
black  silk  gown,  and  had  been  kind  to  his  wife 
during  her  long  illness;  by  apologising  for 
having  neglected  his  owp  business,  which  was 
to  study  and  preach,  in  order  to  attend  to  that 
of  the  parish,  which  was  to  support  its  minister 
— stating  that  his  own  short-oomings  had  been 
owing  to  theirs,  which  had  driven  him  into 
the  woods  in  winter,  and  into  tlie  fields  in 
summer ;  and  finally,  by  telling  the  congrega¬ 
tion  in  general,  that  they  were  so  cunfirmM 
in  their  bad  habits,  that  no  reformation  was  to 
be  expected  in  them  under  his  ministry,  and 
that  to  produce  one  would  require  a  greater 
exercise  of  Divine  power  than  it  did  to  create 
the  world ;  for  in  creating  the  world  there 
had  been  no  opposition,  whereas,  in  their 
refonnation,  their  own  obstinacy,  and  evil 
propensities,  and  self-seeking,  and  worldly- 
raiudeduess,  were  all  to  be  overcome. 

VIII. 

When  Mr.  Pendexter  had  finished  hit 
discourse,  and  pronounced  his  last  benediction 
upon  a  congregation  to  whose  spiritual  wants 
he  had  ministered  fur  so  many  years,  his 
people,  now  his  no  more,  returned  home  in 
very  various  states  of  mind.  Some  wers 
exasperated,  others  mortified,  and  others  filled 
with  pity. 

Among  the  last  was  Alice  Archer;  a  fair, 
deUcate  girl,  whose  whole  life  had  been  ^dened 
by  a  too  sensitive  organisation,  and  by  some¬ 
what  untoward  circumstances.  She  had  k 
pale,  transparent  complexion,  and  large  grey 
eyes,  that  seemed  to  sec  visions.  Her  fitpue 
was  slight,  almost  fragile ;  her  hands  white, 
slender,  diaphanons.  With  these  external 
traits  W  character  was  in  unison.  She  waa 
thoughtful,  silent,  snsoeptible;  often  sad,  often 
in  tears,  often  loat  in  reveries.  She  led  a 
lonely  life  with  her  mother,  who  waa  old, 
qneralous,  and  nearly  bhnd.  She  had  haiaelf 
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inherited  *  prediipoiition  to  blindoest ;  and  in 
her  diieaae  there  was  this  peculiarity,  that  she 
could  see  in  summer,  but  in  winter  the  power 
of  vision  failed  her. 

The  old  house  they  lived  in,  with  its  fonr 
sickly  Lomhardy  poplars  iu'front,  suggested 
gloumy  and  mournful  thoughts.  It  was  one  of 
those  houses  that  depress  you  as  yon  enter,  as 
if  many  persons  had  died  in  it — sombre, 
desolate,  silent.  The  very  clock  in  the  hall 
had  a  dismal  sound,  gasping  and  catching  its 
breath  at  times,  and  stnkiiig  the  hour  with  a 
violent,  determined  blow,  reminding  one  of 
Jael  driving  the  nail  into  the  head  of  Sisera. 

One  other  inmate  the  house  had,  and  only 
one.  This  was  Sally  Manchester,  or  Miss 
Sally  Manchester,  as  she  preferred  to  be  called ; 
ai  excellent  chamber-maid,  and  a  very  bad 
cook,  fur  she  served  in  both  capacities.  She 
was,  indeed,  an  extraordinary  woman,  of  large 
frame  and  masculine  features — one  of  those 
who  are  born  to  work,  and  accept  their  in¬ 
heritance  of  toil  as  if  it  ware  play,  and  who, 
consequently,  in  the  language  of  domestic 
recommendations,  are  usually  styled  “  a  treasure 
if  you  can  get  her.”  A  treasure  she  was  to 
this  family ;  for  she  did  all  the  house  work, 
and,  in  addition,  took  care  of  the  cow  and  the 
poultry — occasionally  venturing  into  the  field 
of  veterinary  practice,  and  administering  lamp- 
oil  to  the  cock,  when  she  thought  he  crowed 
hoarsely.  She  had  on  her  forehead  what  is 
sometimes  denominated  a  “  widow’s  peak” — 
that  is  to  sav,  her  hair  grew  down  to  a  point 
in  the  middle ;  and  ou  Sundays  she  appean  d 
at  church  in  a  blue  poplin  gown,  with  a  large 
pink  bow  on  what  she  called  “  the  congregation 
side  of  her  bonnet.”  Her  mind  was  strong, 
like  her  person  ;  her  disposition  not  sweet, 
but,  as  is  sometimes  said  of  apples  by  way  of 
recommendation,  a  pleasant  sour. 

Such  were  the  inmates  of  the  gloomy  house 
—from  which  the  last-mentioned  frefpirntly 
expressed  her  intention  of  retiring,  being  en¬ 
caged  to  a  travelling  dentist,  who,  in  filling 
her  teeth  with  amalgam,  had  seized  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  fill  a  soft  place  in  her  heart  with 
something  still  more  dangerous  and  mercurial. 
The  wedding-day  had  been  from  time  to  time 
post|ioned  ;  and  at  length  the  family  hoped  and 
believed  it  never  would  come ;  a  wish  pro¬ 
phetic  of  its  own  fulfilment. 

Almost  the  only  sunshine  that  from  without 
shone  into  the  dark  mansion  came  from  the 
face  of  Cecilia  Vaughan,  the  school-mate  and 
bosom-friend  of  Alice  Archer.  They  were 
nearlv  of  the  same  age,  and  had  been  drawn 
together  by  that  mysterious  power  which 
cuvets  and  ^ects  friends  fur  us  in  our  child¬ 
hood.  They  sat  together  in  school ;  thev 
walked  together  after  school;  they  told  each 


other  their  manifold  secrets ;  they  wrote  long 
and  impassioned  letters  to  each  other  in  the 
evening  j  in  a  word ,  they  were  in  love  with 
each  other.  It  was,  so  to  speak,  a  rehearsal 
in  girlhood  of  the  great  drama  of  woman’s  life. 


The  golden  tints  of  antumn  now  brightened 
the  shrubbery  around  this  melancholy  house, 
and  took  away  something  of  its  gloom.  The 
four  poplar  trees  seemed  all  a-blaze,  and 
flickered  in  the  wind  like  huge  torches.  The 
little  border  of  box  filled  the  air  with  fragrance, 
aud  seemed  to  welcome  the  return  of  Alice,  as 
she  ascended  the  steps,  and  entered  the  house 
with  a  lighter  heart  than  usual.  The  brisk 
autumnal  air  had  quickened  her  pulse  and 
given  a  glow  to  her  cheek. 

She  found  her  mother  alone  in  the  parlour, 
seated  in  her  large  arm-chair.  The  warm  sun 
streamed  in  at  the  uncurtained  windows ;  aud 
tights  and  shadows  from  the  leaves  lay  upon 
her  face.  She  turned  her  head  as  Alice  entered 
and  said — 

“  Who  is  it  P  Is  it  you,  Alice  P” 

“  Yea,  it  is  I,  mother.” 

“  Where  have  you  been  so  longp” 

“  I  have  been  nowhere,  dear  mother.  I  have 
come  directly  home  from  church.” 

“  llow  long  it  seems  to  me !  It  is  very  late. 
It  is  growing  quite  dark.  I  was  just  going  to 
call  for  the  lights.” 

“  Why,  mother  I”  exclaimed  Alice,  in  a 
startled  tone,  “  what  do  you  mean  ?  The  sun 
is  shining  directly  into  your  face !” 

”  Impossible,  my  dear  Alice.  It  is  quite 
dark.  I  cannot  see  you.  Where  are  you  P” 

She  leaned  over  her  mother  and  kissed  her. 
Both  were  silent — both  wept.  They  knew 
that  the  hour,  so  long  looked  forward  to  with 
dismav,  had  suddenly  come :  Mrs.  Archer  was 
blind ! 

This  scene  of  sorrow  was  interrupted  by  the 
abrupt  entrance  of  Sally  Manchester.  She, 
too,  was  in  tears ;  but  she  was  weeping  for  her 
own  afiliction.  In  her  hand  she  held  an  open 
letter,  which  she  gave  to  Alice,  exclaiming 
amid  sobs — 

“  Head  this.  Miss  Archer,  and  see  how  false 
man  can  be !  Never  trust  any  man !  'ibey 
are  all  alike ;  they  are  all  false — false — false !” 

Alice  took  the  letter,  and  read  ns  follows ; — 

”  It  is  with  pleasure.  Miss  Manchester,  I  sit 
down  to  write  you  a  few  lines.  I  esteem  yon 
as  highly  as  ever,  but  Providence  has  seemed 
to  order  and  direct  my  thoughts  and  affections 
to  another — one  in  my  own  neighbourhood. 
It  was  rather  unexpected  to  me.  Miss  Man¬ 
chester,  I  suppose  yon  are  well  aware  that  we, 
as  professed  Christians,  ought  to  be  resigned 
to  our  lot  in  this  world.  May  Qod  assist  yon. 
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W  that  wa  au>7  be  prepared  to  join  the  ereat 
company  in  heaven.  I'onr  answer  would  be 
very  desirable.  I  respect  your  virtue,  and 
regiud  yon  as  a  friend. 

“  Martin  CniiijimEU). 

“  P.S. — The  society  is  generally  pretty  good 
here,  but  the  state  of  religion  is  quite  low.’’ 

“  That  is  a  cruel  letter,  Sally,”  said  Alice,  as 
she  handed  it  back  to  her.  “  But  we  all  have 
our  troubles.  That  man  is  unworthy  of  yon. 
Think  no  more  about  him.” 

“What  is  the  matter P”  inquired  Mrs. 
Archer,  hearing  the  counsel  given  and  the 
sobs  with  which  it  was  received.  “  Sally, 
what  is  the  matter  P” 

Sally  made  no  answer;  but  Alice  said — 

“  Mr.  Cherryfield  has  fallen  in  love  with 
somebody  else.” 

“  la  that  all  P”  said  Mrs.  Archer,  evidently 
relieved.  “She  ought  to  be  very  glad  of  it. 
Why  does  she  want  to  be  married  P  She  had 
much  better  stay  with  ns,  particularly  now 
that  I  am  blind.” 

When  Sally  heard  this  last  word,  she  looked 
up  in  consternation.  In  a  moment  she  forgot 
her  own  grief  to  sympathise  with  Alice  and 
her  mother.  She  wanted  to  do  a  thousand 
things  at  once — to  go  here — to  send  there — to 
get  tliis  and  that — and  particularly  to  call  all 
the  doctors  in  the  neighbourhood.  Alice 
assured  her  it  would  be  of  no  avail,  though 
she  finally  consented  that  one  should  be  sent 
for. 

Sally  went  in  search  of  him.  On  her  way, 
her  thoughts  reverted  to  herself ;  and,  to  use 
her  own  phrase,  “  she  curbed  in  like  u  stage- 
horse,”  as  she  walked.  This  state  of  haughty 
and  offended  pride  continued  fur  some  hours 
after  her  return  home.  Later  in  the  day,  she 
assumed  a  decent  composure,  and  requested 
that  the  man — she  scorned  to  name  him — 
might  never  again  be  mentioned  in  her  hearing. 
Thus  was  her  whole  dream  of  felicity  swept 
awav  by  the  tide  of  fate,  as  the  nest  of  aground- 
swallow  by  an  inundation.  It  had  been  built 
too  low  to  be  secure. 

Some  women,  after  a  burst  of  passionate 
tears,  are  soft,  gentle,  affectionate ;  a  warm 
and  genial  air  succeeds  the  rain.  Others  clear 
up  cold,  and  are  breezy,  bleak,  and  dismal.  Of 
the  latter  class  was  Sally  Manchester.  She 
became  embittered  against  all  men  on  account 
of  one ;  and  was  often  heard  to  say  that  she 
thought  women  were  fools  to  be  married,  and 
that,  for  one,  she  would  not  marry  any  man, 
let  him  be  who  he  might — not  she ! 

The  village  doctor  came.  He  was  a  lar^ 
roan,  of  the  cheerful  kind;  vigorous,  florid, 
encouraging,  and  pervaded  by  an  indiscriminate 
odour  of  drugs;  loud  voice,  large  cane, 
thick  boots ;  everything  about  him  synonymous 


with  noise.  His  presence  in  the  sick-room  was 
like  martial  mnsic — inspiriting,  but  loud.  He 
seldom  left  it  without  saying  to  the  patient, 
“I  hope  you  will  feel  more  oomfortimle  to¬ 
morrow,”  or  “  when  your  fever  leaves  you,  you 
will  be  better.”  But,  in  this  instance,  he 
could  not  go  so  far.  Even  his  hopefulness  was 
not  sufficient  for  the  emergency.  Mrs.  Archer 
was  blind — beyond  remedy,  beyond  hop^— 
irrevocably  blind ! 

(To  is  continued,) 


SONG. 


Fuom  skies  purple-glowing,  and  streams  silver- 
flowing  ; 

From  stars  that  are  shining,  and  flowers  that  are 
twining; 

From  dewdrops  that  sparkie,  and  rainbows  that 
circle: 

From  Orient  weather,  and  Eden-birdW  feather ; 
W eave  ail  the  beautju  the  brightness  together— 
My  darling  is  fairer  than  ali,  or  than  eitherl 


From  happy  birds  singing,  and  festai  bells  ring- 
log: 

From  tinkling  brook  falling,  and  mountain-hom 
calling ; 

From  south  winds' low  breatliing,  through  forest- 
boughs  wreathing ; 

From  waves  the  shore  wooing,  and  wood-pigeons' 
cooing ; 

Gather  up  the  soft  music,  still  Unking,  renewing. 
At  the  sound  of  her  voice,  I  am  deaf  to  their 
suing  I 


III. 

O  round  heaven  above  her,  how  dearly  I  love  her 
As,  royal  in  beauty,  she  bends  me  to  duty  I 
Heiir,  Angels  that  listen,  with  white  w  ings  that 
glisten ! 

Forget  her— oh,  never:  and  sweet  solace  give  her. 

It  the  sorrow-storm  wake,  and  her  sail  bend 
and  shiver. 

If  the  lone  banks  cast  shadows  to  fright  or 
deceive  her. 

Where  the  dark  cypress  weeps,  or  the  grey 
willows  quiver. 

As  downwara  she  floats  on  the  winding  Ufe- 
river— 

Oh,  guard  her  and  keep  her  for  ever  and  evert 


ABOUT  BABY. 

Cov-fouud  that  baby !  He’s  awake  again. 
Why  can’t  he  sleep  all  day  P  What  is  the  good 
of  babies  P  The  whole  household,  be  it  ever 
so  well  ordered,  is  always  being  turned  upside 
down  for  baby.  It  is  everlasting  baby.  Take 
him  up,  he’s  crying.  Mix  some  bread  and 
milk,  he’s  hungry.  Hold  him  by  his  pinafore, 
big  brother  Jem,  or  else  he’ll  fall  forward,  or 
backward,  or  sideways,  or  some  way,  or  all 
ways,  and  damage  himself.  Put  the  saucer  out 
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of  bit  retell,  or  he’ll  break  it.  Take  up  the 
fork,  or  he’ll  poke  out  one  of  hit  eyes.  How 
many  timet  does  he  wake  at  night  with  the  de¬ 
liberate  intention  of  brenkiiig  your  rettP  How 
often  does  he  pull  the  wee  wife’s  hair  out  of 
curl  P  Confound  the  baliies  1 

Poor  little  lial^' !  He  hegiut  to  be  eonsoled 
in  DiHuima’s  arms.  But  what  a  comical  face 
be  pulls  at  first,  with  one  large  tear  under  each 
eye!  what  a  funny  half-way  house  between 
laughing  and  crying,  to  he  sure  !  lie  begins  to 
be  tolerable.  Positively,  he  is  amusing. 

Bless  that  baby !  See  how  he  smiles  again  ! 
What  an  instantaneous,  nnhesitniing  response 
of  trusting  love  you  get  from  that  little  heart  I 
Does  not  your  whole  soul  yearn  over  him  all 
in  a  moment  P  That  smile  will  brighten  you 
up,  air,  for  ever  so  long  to  come.  Probably 
yon  have  just  made  up  your  mind  that  you 
wouldn’t  like  to  be  without  a  baby.  Well,  bless 
babv ! 

You  inquire  if  I  have  seen  any  wonderful 
Mht«  in  my  timep  Sights?  1  have  seen 
Westminster  Abtiey,  and  the  Doeks,  .and  the 
Crystal  Palace.  Pooh !  Well,  when  I  was  a 
very  little  boy,  I  saw  the  lloval  Exchange  on 
fire.  Pooh !  Well,  I  saw  last  evening  the 
most  magnificent  sunset  that  ever —  Pooh, 
sir ! 

Yes,  sir,  I  repeat  it,  deliberately  and  majesti¬ 
cally — Pouii !  You  should  sec  my  baby  asleep, 
with  his  little  lips  sweetly  parted,  anil  a  most 
rdw-gmcefully  dirty  face,  after  tiring  himself  in 
the  garden.  Or  taking  stock  of  things 

in  general,  laying  in  a  store  of  observations,  a 
whole  heap  of  useful  knowledge,  for  his  own 
conveniruec  by  and  by,  w  hen  he  beoimes  more 
efiicient  for  onslaughts  upon  the  furniture  and 
eatables.  Or  over  a  book,  tearing  the  leaves, 
and  even  the  pictures,  with  the  gravest  and 
most  innocent  misappreciation.  Ur  with  his 
toys,  pulling  off  the  wings  of  the  poll-parrot 
that  squeaks  and  flaps  them,  if  vou  squeeze  the 
little  box  with  your  thumb  and  finger.  Or  at 
glorious  mischief,  knocking  down  the  egg-cup, 
for  instance,  with  the  'egg  in  it;  whereliy  he 
smashes  a  bit  of  china,  messes  the  hearth-rug, 
and  spoils  your  breakfast.  Or  thinking;  ihmk- 
wg,  turning  things  over,  sir,  in  his  mind,  with 
very  large  eyes  fixed  on  nothing  particular,  and 
a  teaspoon  tightly  grasped  in  his  hand.  Or 
recovering  from  his  reverie,  when  he  has  done 
thiuking,  upon  which  he  begins  to  Ixmt  the  air 
in  a  frantic  manner,  and  try  to  talk,  thougli 
be  only  suneeeds  in  hlovring  bubbles.  Sir,  you 
have  read  “  Man  Thinking ;  an  Oration,  by 
Balph  Waldo  Emerson?”  I  should  say  a  very 
eapital  “oration”  might  be  made  on  “Baby 
Thinking.” 

But  what  is  the  nte  of  babies  P  O  blind  and 
■low  of  heart !  The  uses  of  babies  are  manifold. 


First,  as  has  been  remarked  before,  perhaps 
remarked  many  times — the  very  imjierativeneu 
of  their  little  wnnts,  the  belplessneas  which 
lie  helped,  and  makes  your  precious  life  niisera- 
hlo  by  all  sorts  of  discordant  noises  unless  you 
rush  to  the  rescue,  go  to  make  up  a  moral  dis¬ 
cipline  for  us  big  boys  and  girls  ;  a  drilling  in 
seif-renuncintiou  ;  a  “  course  of  lessons”  in  the 
art  of  sacrificing  comfort,  convenience,  pleature, 
to  the  exigencies  of  others.  Then,  we  nre 
practically  and  very  palpably  taught  what  help. 
IcsMwss  and  (le))endeDce  rcallv  arc.  We  think 
with  revived  affection  and  heightened  memoiy 
of  the  mother  who  bore  us  with  many  pangs, 
and  nursed  us  tenderly  and  forbearingly  through 
the  weary,  weiiry  months  which  had  to  p.as3 
before  we  were  able  to  prattle  our  h.alf-under- 
stood  thanks ;  of  tlie  father  who  dandled  us  on 
tlie  knee,  and  planned  onr  welfare  in  future 
years,  before  we  knew  him  from  a  stranger. 
And  bow,  grateful  heart,  tell  ns  hew,  if  you 
can — how  to  avoid  thinking,  in  presence  of 
de])endent  infancy,  of  tlic  Great  Father  in 
whum,  helpless  as  Imbrs  and  as  little  under¬ 
standing  the  processes  by  which  we  are  blest, 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  lieing ;  who 
nurtures  us  with  never-ceasing  bounty,  enfolds 
Its  in  the  arms  of  His  love,  watches  us  lest  we 
fall,  and  crowns  our  lives  with  joy  and  gladness  P 
Again,  our  intercourse  with  children,  from  the 
very  earliest  age,  gives  us  opportunities  of 
watching  the  growth  of  character,  of  tracing 
the  development  of  our  nature  from  its  simplest 
to  its  more  complicated  forms.  No  one  intent 
on  self-culture,  no  metaphysician,  no  moral 
philosopher,  no  one  who  tliinks  “  tlie  proper 
studv  of  iiuinkind  is  man,”  can  afford  to  neg¬ 
lect  liabies.  Once  more;  wearying,  worrying, 
fretful,  fragile,  nneortain,  restless,  rampant, 
unintelligent  things  as  they  are,  baliies  do  ns 
all  a  iKiwcr  of  good  in  helping  to  keep  onr 
liearts  green.  Crowing,  kicking,  giving  smile 
for  smile,  doing  with  the  most  desperate  energy 
the  stupidest  tricks,  wondering  at  a  fiy,  or  a 
fiovi-er,  or  a  tea-cup  struck  with  a  spoon,  with  a 
wonderment  which  is  itself  a  pretty  wonder — 
babies  make  a  “  garden  of  the  soul”  for  us, 
where  we  forget  for  a  time  all  that  docs  not 
harmonise  with  their  simplicity  and  trust,  and 
make  up  our  minds  afretli  that  “  of  such”  sim¬ 
plicity  and  such  trust  “is  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven.” 

But,  my  dear  sir,  if  all  this  is  true.  Can 
mamma  be  so  very  far  out  when  she  says  baby 
is  “  worth  a  house  full  of  diamonds,”  or 
“  tonzens  of  tonzens  of  pounds  ?”  '  What 
value  will  you  put  upon  a  Uttle  bit  of  pinky 
flesh  with  saucer  eves,  th.vt  gives  you  lessons 
in  morals,  in  metaphysics,  in  religion,  in  fresh¬ 
ness  of  soul,  in  almost  anything  you  like  to 
name,  and  only  coats  you  tops-and-bottoms  P 
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It  wns  night  in  the  woods,  iind  fires  were 
built  ill  the  camp  of  the  Cuinanche  Indians. 
Round  the  biasing  piles  sat  warriors  sleeping— 
their  arms  folded  on  their  knees,  aiui  their 
heads  reclining  on  their  arms,  wliile  their  horses 
were  tethered  in  the  wood.  Rut  far  in  darkness 
the  sentinels  moved  warily,  or  stood  under  the 
boughs  of  a  tria;,  as  silent  and  ns  still  as  tlie 
tree  itself;  for  they  were  only  two  days’ journey 
from  the  villages  of  the  Kewanies,  whose  villa¬ 
ges  they  had  burned,  whose  women  they  had 
murdered,  while  the  young  men  and  warriors 
wsre  all  away. 

But  at  one  fire  sat  a  woman  alone — never 
turning  from  the  flames  the  fixed  expression 
that  dwelt  upon  her  dark  features,  in  which, 
however,  it  were  hard  to  detect  the  passions 
that  slumbered  in  her  mind.  She  was  the  wife 
of  the  young  chief  of  the  Kewanies ;  she  had 
been  stolen  from  his  lodge,  two  days  before, 
by  the  chief  of  the  Camanches. 

“Siiuaw,”  said  the  robber,  when  the  burning 
huts  were  left  far  behind,  “  Matawa,  your  Ke- 
wanie,  is  a  thief.  Come  to  my  lodge.”  ] 

“Camanchc,”  replied  the  woman,  “hold  your 
peace,  and  lie  no  more.  Matawa  is  truth  ;  and  1 
will  not  go  to  your  lodge — I  will  not  go  to 
your  lodge  alive.” 

She  was  silent.  The  Camanehe  approached 
her — she  struck  him  on  the  teeth  and  spat  at 
his  feet.  So  when  they  halted  the  first  even¬ 
ing,  the  Camanehe  bonnd  her  hand  and  foot ;  and 
when  the  morning  broke,  the  Kewsnic  woman 
looked  fierce  and  ashnmed  at  the  rising  sun. 

But  on  this  second  evening  she  was  left 
alone,  and  there  she  sat  nbresting,  her  ryes 
unwavering,  bnt  her  ears  open  to  every  sound 
that  cwme  down  With  the  wind.  “  O  Matawa  1” 
sang  she  in  her  hMft,  “I  shall  see  yon  no 
more,  nor  gnther  leaves  for  your  bed.  I  shall 
listen  no  more  for  my  love  while  he  sleeps— 
for  the  bravest,  for  the  wisest,  for  Slatawa  with 
an  eagle’s  eyes  and  winged  feet.  Oh,  were  1  the 
wind,  Matawa,  and  free  from  the  Camanches — 
dogs ! — yet  now  should  1  be  ashamed  to  blow 
upon  thy  face,  or  lie  in  the  folds  of  the  mantle 
on  thy  bosom.  O  Matawa,  sliarpeu  thy  spear 
and  hurry  tliy  feet,  and  kill  tlie  dog :  or  1 
shall  tear  his  heart  with  my  teeth !  My  shame 
is  a  wolf — it  shall  gnaw  him !” 

The  C:imanche  sentinels  were  tired.  Wearily 
they  paced  round  the  camp ;  for  they  had 
marched  far  that  day ;  and  when  the  Kewauie 
woman  said  to  herself,  “  O  Matawa,  sliarjieu  tliy 
spear  and  hurry  thy  feet !”  they  knew  no  more 
than  she  that  Matawa  was  already  on  their 
track.  Alone,  on  one  of  the  fleet  wild  horses 
of  the  soutliern  prairies,  he  had  followed  after 
the  Cumauclics,  knowing  that  alone  and  by 


stratagem  he  was  far  more  likely  to  regain  his 
lost  wife,  than  by  hunting  after  tliem  with  the 
warriors  of  his  tribe. 

The  night  was  now  far  advanced.  A  sen¬ 
tinel  looked  with  weary  eyes  tlirough  the  clunlp 
of  trees  where  he  was  stationed,  and  listened 
witli  weary  ears ;  and,  indeed,  had  he  lieen 
ever  so  wide  awake,  he  would  have  been 
Jiuzzled  to  discern  which  among  all  the  objects 
around  him  in  the  darkness  was  not  a  fallen 
log,  or  a  kiioU  of  earth.  But  logs  have  no  life, 
and  knolls  do  not  move ;  and  something  that 
now  seemed  one,  and  now  the  other  object, 
moved  in  almost  imperceptible  degrees  towards 
the  spot  where  tlie  Camanehe  sentinel  stood. 
Hours  before,  with  Indian  guile  and  Indian 
patience,  Matawa  had  euterei  the  skirts  of  the 
grove,  threw  himself  down  upon  the  earth, 
and  at  the  instant  so  well  nssumcil  the  a)ipear- 
ance  of  a  lifeless  stock  that  Mti  European  would 
have  passed  within  a  yard  of  him  in  the  dark 
without  detrotingthe  assumption.  Since  then, 
gradually  hiid  tlie  Indian  tolled  towards  the 
ramp  of  the  Camanches,  whose  fires  were 
plainly  to  be  seen  througli  the  trees. 

But  Matawa  seemed  most  anxious  to  approach 
the  Camanehe  sentinel.  For  four  hours  ho 
had  persevered  in  his  slow  nnd  stealthy  course ; 
and  now,  when  it  was  past  midnight,  he  had 
actually  succeeded  in  appronehing  within  ten 
p.aecs  of  tlie  Camanehe — favoured  by  the 
shadow  of  the  trees  and  the  shifting  light 
from  the  cloiiils.  With  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
sentinel,  he  waited  for  the  moment  when  the 
wind  should  sough  past  among  the  trees,  and 
the  Camanclie  turn  his  head.  The  moment 
arrived.  The  wind  rustled  among  the  leaves, 
the  eyes  of  the  Camanehe  were  turned  toward 
the  fires ;  atid  then  Matawa  dexterously  rolled 
himself  like  a  hedgehog  into  the  deep  shadow 
of  a  tree  within  four  paces  of  tlie  sentinel. 
Tlie  broad  trank  was  between  them :  again  the 
wind  sighed  past,  again  drowning  the  slight 
noise  made  by  Matawa,  as,  this  time,  he  rose  to 
his  feet.  In  another  moment,  without  word 
or  cry,  the  Camanclie  lay  dead  at  Matawa’s  feet. 

The  Kewauie  chief  took  the  sent incl’s  clothes, 
and  attired  himself  in  them,  not  forgetting  the 
spear  and  the  knife :  his  own  knife  lay  buried  in 
the  foeman’s  bosom.  Matawa  lauglied  a  little 
laugh,  not  louder  than  the  rustle  of  a  leaf,  as 
he  stroile  boldly  forth  in  the  Camanehe  attire; 
hut  suddenly  remembering  his  errand,  he  sadly 
approached  the  fires.  And  there,  ^  alone, 
sat  the  Kewanie  woman. 

He  advanced  with  a  stern  face,  as  the 
sentinel  would  have  done ;  hut  there  was  love 
in  it,  and  sadness  in  it,  for  all  that.  The 
woman  lifted  up  her  head  as  he  drew  near, 
and  instantly  recognised  him;  bnt  she  made 
no  sign,  and  scarce  breathed  louder.  The 
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wurion,  however,  were  foaod  asleep  round  “  I  cannot  go,”  said  Miami.  “  I  cannot  go 
their  fii^,  trusting  in  the  vigilance  of  the  till  he  is  dead,  Matawa ;  I  will  not  go  till  I 
aentinels;  and  Matawa  said —  myself  have  righted  my  vrrong.  Give  me 

”  Miami,  it  is  Matawa.  The  path  is  open,  your  knife.” 

Come.”  The  Kewanie  looked  long  and  searchingly  at 

”  Is  the  Comanche  chief  dead,  then  P"  Miami,  as,  with  her  head  half  concealed  in  her 

“  No,”  replied  Matawa,  ”  I  am  alone.”  cloak,  she  gazed  fiercely  at  the  burning  brands. 


The  Kewanie  saw  and  nnderstood.  lie  gave 
her  the  knife. 

“Now  gp,  O  Matawa,”  said  she,  as  if  she 
were  chanting  some  plaintive  song.  “  Go  back, 
O  Matawa,  to  your  lodge ;  and  if  in  four  moons 
Miami  comes  no  more,  she  comes  no  more.” 

Without  a  word,  the  Kewanie  departed ;  and 
Miami,  placing  the  knife  in  her  bosom,  bent 
down  again  over  the  fire. 

Once,  twice,  thrice  the  moon  declined ;  and 
Matawa  watched  the  waning  with  an  anx-  j 
ions  heart.  Again  it  rose;  and  Miami  re- 
tamed.  She  walked  firmly  into  the  hut,  but 
she  was  deathly  pale,  her  eyes  raged  with 


fever  fires,  and  one  hand  was  pressed  liard. 
upon  her  side. 

“  Take  your  knife,  Matawa,”  said  Miami.  It 
was  red  to  the  halt.  “And  now  let  me  lie 
down.  Let  me  lie  down  at  your  feet,  0  chief 
whom  I  love ;  for  the  arrow  head  is  far  home 
in  my  side.” 

“  O  Miami !  Stricken  P” 

“  Stricken.  Yet  uot  so  deep,  not  so  sure  as 
the  Camaiiche  chief — dog  that  hr  was  I  He  has 
paid.  But  let  me  slet^p,  O  Matawa ;  and  be 
glad  that  your  child  was  never  bom.” 

And  ere  another  moon  had  waned  Miami’a 
fnnera!  fire  was  burning. 
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brij^ht  eyes  sparkird  with  animation,  and  hit 
twnrthy  face  glowed  with  excitement,  at  he 
worked  away  at  the  ramrod  of  his  double* 
barrelled  gun,  conversing  freely  meanwhile  in 
hit  broad  dialect  with  the  tidl  young  man 
who  stood  intently  watching  hit  proceMinga. 
To  facilitate  the  movementt  of  his  brawny 
arms  Tom  bad  thrown  off  hit  coat,  and  dote 


filOHT  years  ago,  on  the  evening  of  the 
btt  day  of  August,  there  was  a  busy  scene  in 
our  keeper’s  lodge  at  the  park  gates.  I  well 
remember  standing  at  the  low  doorway  in  a 
bending  posture,  and  peeping  through  the 
ckittenng  rose-branches,  tliat  I  might  more 
plainly  oWrve  the  motions  of  the  two  figures 
within.  Tliere  was  our  keeper  Tom,  whose 
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by  it  on  the  ground  lay  Sailor,  the  huge  hlack  “  Laura  !”  he  exclaimed,  a  flash  of  excite-  _ 

retriever,  guarding  it  with  jealous  care.  I  dare  ment  kindling  in  his  eyes,  “wliv  have  you  I  and 

not  have  approached  that  coat  within  three  ventured  alone  up  the  avenue  at  tliis  time  of  j  had 

yards  for  my  life,  such  a  dread  had  I  of  tlie  night,  in  your  thin  evening  dress?  You  will  Son 

low  growl  which  always  preceded  the  unfold-  get  your  death  of  cold.  What  does  it  iJI  mean?”  we? 

ing  of  Sailor’s  hlack  lips,  and  the  revelation  latealthily  brushed  away  the  tears  that  had  him 
of  his  double  row  of  sharp  white  teeth.  Iieen  mounting  to  my  eyes  all  the  time  1  stood  giv( 

Harry  Woodford  never  imagined  I  should  in  the  doorway;  but  he  saw  the  action;  and  on 

steal  aw.ay  from  the  drawing-room,  just  after  when  I  told  him  how  it  made  me  tremble  all  led; 

the  sun  had  set,  to  sec  what  he  and  Tom  were  over  to  see  him  handle  a  loaded  gun,  he  only  and 

about  so  long  that  evening.  1  was  not  mar-  laughed,  and  called  me  “  Silly  girl !”  then  he  abo 

ried  to  him  then,  for  1  had  only  just  left  pused  his  arm  around  me  ;  and  bidding  j  tim 

school ;  but  Harry  had  been  mine  for  many  Tom  good-night,  with  iojunctions  to  be  ready  ii  in 

years,  and  I  am  afraid  I  thought  more  about  with  the  dogs  at  daybreak,  we  walked  home  sto( 

him  than  about  Ilollin’s  History  and  French  togethor  through  the  shades  of  the  chesuut  in  t 

verbs,  during  the  lust  three  years  of  my  resi-  avenue.  woi 

dence  at  the  “  Educational  Home”  of  Mes-  “  Shall  you  alioot  nety  day,  Harry  ?”  I  life 

dames  Uatte  et  Uumo,  in  Hyde  Park.  inquired  hesitating.  “ 

Harry’s  father  waa  a  medical  man,  a  person  “  Pretty  nearly,  loye;  at  least  till  the  hunt-  saic 

of  property  in  our  neighbouring  town ;  and  ing-seaion  oomei  on,  and  then  1  must  be  mv 
Harry  had  nice  time*  of  it  then,  fur,  though  out  twioe  a  week  at  least  with  the  hounds.”  pre 

following  his  father’s  steps,  and  ultimately  in-  Oh,  dear  1”  I  sighed  involuntarily.  “  And  has 

tended  to  supersede  him  in  his  practice,  Mr.  if — goi 
Woodford  senior  was  nut  then  disposed  to  “  And  if  what  ?”  ha  askod  cheerfully.  1  ai 

surrender  all  into  his  son’s  hands.  So  Harry  “  If  Tom  should  shout  you  by  mistake,”  1  ^  wil 

had  leisure  to  be  a  good  deal  with  me  at  the  continued  timidly.  is  i 

hall ;  and  oh,  how  happy  we  were  together  “  By  mistake  fur  a  rabbit  sitting  ?  Ha !  ha  !  |  loo 

those  few  months  of  the  bright  summer  !  capital,  Laura!  what  a  timid  little  darling  son 

Papa  talked  of  my  marri.age  with  Harry  as  a  you  are !  However,  cheer  up ;  fori  promise  I  1 

settled  thing  fur  the  next  spring,  and  the  days  yon  that  when  wc  are  married  I  will  put  a  the 

were  gliding  forward  so  deliciously,  I  almost  curb  on  my  sporting-propensities,  and  not  thn 

wished  our  courtship  would  last  for  ever.  absent  myself  whole  days  together,  as  1  fear  I  rev 

But  then  came  the  81st  of  August,  like  a  must  do  this  autumn ;  for  1  sh.all  jierhaps  dee 

great  rock,  to  interrupt  the  placid  current  of  never  again  have  such  a  glorious  treason  of  j  I 

our  love;  and  fur  the  first  time  since  I  had  leisure  for  my  horse  and  my  gun.  But,  dar-  like 

come  from  school  Harry  wa.s  not  at  my  side  ling,  as  lung  ns  I  have  a  hand  to  pull  a  ma 

to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  my  music,  or  to  join  trigger,  I  must  startle  the  partridges  at  sun-  '  bea 

us  in  our  roimj  game  when  the  lamp  was  rise  on  the  first  of  September.”  wai 

lighted  on  the  draw iug-mom  table.  No  won-  We  had  reached  the  house  by  this  time;  and  ;  his 

der  my  heart  beat  fearfully,  and  I  stood  as  I  knew  Harry’s  decided  tcmjM'ranieiit,  1  {  a  ; 

anxiously  watehiug  the  preparations  in  the  said  no  more.  I  resolved  to  hear  my  own  :  wai 

keeper’s  lodge  for  the  commeneement  of  that  anxiety  patiently,  tnistiug  that  time  would  j  lad 

dreaded  shooting-season,  which  was  to  send  lessen liis  ardour  for  these  hasardous  pursuits.  |  lik( 

Harry  marching  over  stuhhle-fields  all  day,  Wc  were  married ;  and  the  second  year  of  far 

and  bring  him  at  night  so  weary  th.at  he  our  union  Mr.  Woodford  ceded  his  medical  am 

would  stretch  himself  full  length  on  the  sofa  duties  into  the  hands  of  his  son.  Harry  was  seL 

(his  feet  hang  over  the  end  though,  he  is  so  fond  of  his  profession,  and  in  thn  summer  chi 

very  tall),  and  sleep  in  ciJm  uhliviou  of  my  months  hr  was  assiduous  in  his  attention  to  it.  | 

presence.  September  apjiroached  again,  and  visions  of  !  ‘ 

“Now,  Tom,  our  guns  are  poodv;  we’ll  coveys  of  pariridgcs  haunted  his  pillow ;  and  1  1 

stand  them  up  in  this  corner,  and,  liy  Jove  !  was  often  aroused  from  slumber  by  the  sud-  my 

before  Sir  Ga.spar  comes  down  to  breakfast  deu  exclamations,  “Down,  Pepin-r!  to  heel,  dci 

to-morrow,  we’ll  make  a  fearful  inroad  into  Sappho !”  accompanied  by  violent  gestures  of  !  gai 

the  domestic  peace  of  the  partridges.”  Harry’s  hand;  and  these  alarming  symptoms  ;  rat 

Harry  cocked  his  gun  as  he  spoke  in  a  of  the  return  of  the  sporting-fever  made  me  ’  of 

murderous  attitude,  just  in  a  line  with  my  dread  the  shooting-season  as  much  as  ever.  lav 

head.  I  started  back  so  suddenly  that  the  Autumn  came  on,  with  its  fresh,  exhilarating  ^  tin 

sava^  Sailor  was  aroused,  and  bounded  at  mornings,  and  Harry  was  out  tline  times  a  un 

me  like  a  tiger ;  but  Harry  checked  his  motion  week  with  his  gun,  in  time  to  see  the  sun  rise.  pn 

with  a  cut  from  a  hunting-whip  he  held  in  his  It  made  me  often  very  anxious  wlien  he  did  I  tre 

hand,  and  was  himself  at  my  side  in  a  moment,  not  return  till  near  noonday,  and  1  had  to  go  \  str 
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and  meet  him  with  the  inforinatiun  timt  he 
had  hecu  sent  for  to  two  or  three  places.  : 
Sometimes  ho  delayed  (roiii(f,  on  the  plea  of 
weariness ;  and  I  ventured  ouee  or  twice  to  tell  j 
him  how  much  better  it  would  be  if  he  would 
give  up  those  fatiguing  simrts,  and  tis  his  mind 
on  his  profession.  But  though  he  neknow*  I 
ledpted  that  his  patients  were  deserting  him,  i 
and  said,  “  You  are  right,  Ijaiira.  1  will  think  | 
about  it,”  I  knew  he  would  forget  it  I  lie  next  ; 
time  he  had  a  talk  with  Tom  ;  and  for  his  sake,  : 
in  spite  of  my  pretty  garden,  and  my  well-  ' 
■toeked,  radiant  greenhouses,  1  wished  we  lived 
in  the  heart  of  a  town,  where  no  green  leaf  \ 
would  remind  Harry  of  the  charms  of  a  country 
life.  I 

“  Laura,  I  am  thinking  of  taking  a  partner,”  ; 
said  Harry  one  morning  at  breakfa.st.  “Tom 
says  tliere  will  be  splendid  sport  in  your  father’s 
preserves  this  season;  and  Sir  (iaspar  himself 
iiM  urged  my  looking  after  the  game,  for  his 

fiut  kt^ps  him  quite  a  prisoner  at  tlic  Hall. 

am  not  de))endent  on  my  i)rofrs.sion,  and  I 
will  not  be  tied  down  to  it.  My  fntlier’s  property 
is  no  tritle  ;  and  you  know,  my  love,  we  may- 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  you  will  he  in 
some  sort  an  heiress.” 

It  would  have  lieen  vain  for  me  to  oppose 
the  plan.  I  could  tell  from  my  husband’s  tone 
that  the  project  was  one  which  he  had  long 
revolved  in  his  mind,  and  had  now  irrevocably 
decided  on. 

The  partner  came.  Harry’s  ]mtients  did  not 
like  the  change :  I  knew  they  would  not ;  and 
many  an  unkind  speech  h:id  1  to  hear  and  to 
bear  on  his  arconnt.  Mr.  Greaves,  however, 
was  skilful;  he  was  crafty,  too,  and  he  worked 
his  way  silently  but  surely.  Meantime  we  kept 
a  gay  and  happy  home.  Our  visiting-circle 
was  large,  and  1  was  glad  there  w  as  never  any 
lack  of  game  at  the  dinner-parties  which  Harry 
liked  so  much  to  give,  and  which  were  famed  ! 
far  and  near ;  and,  closing  my  eyes  against  the  I 
anomaly  of  a  sporting  surgeon,  I  devoted  my- 1 
self  to  the  careful  training  of  my  young  I 
children.  ! 

I 

"  Times  and  seasons,  how  they  change !” 

It  is  raining  in  torrents.  The  jirospert  from 
my  drawing-room  window  is  one  of  dreary  I 
desolation;  water  above,  water  below.  Our 
garden  behind  the  house,  last  year  at  this  time 
radiant  in  geraniums  and  salvias,  and  redolent 
of  heliotrope,  is  now  a  waste  of  recking  sod, 
lawn  and  nower-bed  merged  into  one  undis- 
tingnishablc  mass.  Here  and  there,  cowering 
under  the  shelter  of  the  few  shrubs  which  have 
proved  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ruthless  des¬ 
troyers,  loom  through  the  watery  veil  the 
strange  and  dripping  forms  of  a  few  of  the 
long-legged  feathered  •creatures  which  have  not 


only  turned  my  garden  into  a  wilderness,  hut 
are  destroying  the  comfort  and  even  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  my  home.  For — pity  me,  ye  young 
tvives  and  mothers ! — my  husband  is  grievously 
afflicted  with  the  poultry  mania.  How  or  when 
the  disorder  first  attacked  him,  I  cannot  exactly 
say.  1  believe  its  incipient  symptoms  might 
have  been  recognised  in  his  ardent  longings 
after  partridges  and  pheasants  in  former  days ; 
but,  however  that  may  he,  the  fever  is  now 
raging.  It  has  glutted  itself  with  birds  of  all 
feathers,  from  Brahmapootra  in  the  Indies,  to 
Dorking  in  Surrev.  The  crisis  is  approaching ; 
and  to-morrow,  the  first  of  September,  at  the 
hour  of  ten  .v.M.,  the  judges  arc  to  decide  at 

the  great  town  of  B - whether  Harry’s  case, 

or  Hither  pen,  at  the  poultry  show  is  to  he  one 
of  extravagant  jirolit  or  of  irretrievable  loss. 

Ijet  me  retrace  the  past  existence  of  these 
fowls,  every  stage  of  which  is  graven  on  my 
memory,  and  has  left  traces  in  iny  house  and 
furniture  which  it  will  take  years  to  efface. 

The  breeding  season  !  Oh  !  horrible ! 
Would  that  it  would  never  come  .again ! 
Harry  had  driven  into  the  country  to  see  a 
|iatient.  He  h.ad  left  a  hen-coop  turned  over 
its  little  brmid  of  inmates,  just  on  the  very 
centre  of  my  verbena-hed  ;  the  last  year’s  birds 
had  scratched  up  or  devoured  every  vestige  of 
verdure  there  the  previous  .autumn.  Ilours 
jtassed,  and  still  Harry  did  not  return.  I  knew 
the  chicks  were  of  a  rare  and  valuable  breed, 
and  I  went  out  to  look  at  them,  nestling  under 
the  downy  wing  of  the  Ccchin  mother.  She 
opened  her  great  beak  gaspingly  towards  me. 
1  saw  she  wanted  water,  and  mentally  blamed 
Harry  for  forgetting  to  leave  her  any.  Hastily 
tilling  a  deep  brick  saucer,  I  gently  lifted  the 
coop,  and  slipped  it  under  to  the  old  hen. 

I  iHdieve  Harry  returned  that  night,  but  I 
did  not  see  or  hear  him.  Just  then  he  was 
absorlwd  in  a  new  hatching-process,  and  was 
frequently  in  the  fowl-houses  all  night,  listening 
to  the  tappings  of  the  chick  before  it  burst  tire 
shell,  and  counting  these  odd  little  noises  with 
all  the  precision  of  an  astronomer  noting  the 
ticks  of  his  chronometer  during  the  transit  of 
a  planet  across  the  lines  on  his  object-glass. 
1  used,  in  those  days,  to  get  very  weary  of  the 
long  discussions  between  my  husband  and  his 
friend  Mr.  Cyrus  Sebright,  ns  to  the  cause  of 
these  chicken-taps.  They  talked  very  learnedly 
about  their  being  produced  by  the  “  respiratory 
functions ;”  and  perhaps  they  were  right.  I 
am  sure  I  don’t  know  about  Mnf;  but  1  do 
know  that  Harry  would  have  been  employed 
more  to  his  own  advantage  had  he  interested 
himself  as  much  in  the  asthma  of  the  rich  old 
maiden  lady  on  the  high  road,  who  became  so 
annoyed  at  his  want  of  attention  that  she  re¬ 
fused  to  see  him  when  at  length  he  did  call ; 
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■nd  I  believe  it  was  she  who  advised  Mr. 
Greaves  to  dissolve  partnership  with  Harry, 
and  set  up  for  himself,  which  he  has  now  done, 
and  is  monopolising  the  whole  practice  of  the 
neighbourhood.  And  no  wonder  at  all :  people 
do  not  tmst  Harry  now  when  they  are  ill, 
because  they  know  he  cares  more  for  the  last 
hrood  of  bantams  tlian  he  docs  for  all  the 
mothers  and  new-born  infants  in  the  town. 
But  I  am  wandering  from  my  subject. 

Har^  came  in  to  breakfast  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  Tliere  was  a  cloud  on  his  brow,  and  a 
sullen  vexation  hovering  about  his  lips.  I  had 
become  accustomed  to  that  look :  I  called  it 
his  fotol  face,  when  I  dared  to  jest  about  it. 

“  Laura,”  he  began,  “  have  you  been  med¬ 
dling  witli  that  nen-coop  on  the  lawn?” 
(“  Lawn”  indeed !) 

“Yes,  love;  I  gave  the  hen  some  water, 
which  you  had  forgotten  to  do.” 

“Then,  I  wish  you  would  mind  your  own 
business,  my  dear.”  (But  the  stamp  of  his  foot 
belied  the  latter  epithet  )  “You  have  lost 
me  my  best  cliicken ;  the  Tolaud  with  the 
black  top-knot  is  drowned  in  the  saucer.  I 
gave  three  raiueas  for  the  egg;  the  chicken 
would  hereafter  have  been  worth  ten.” 

Harry  would  not  drink  the  cup  of  coffee  I 
poured  out  for  him,  and  he  went  out  in  great 
wrath,  his  tall  figure  soon  after  disappearing 
beneath  the  low  door  of  my  seedling  green¬ 
house  ;  it  is  a  Cochin  Cliiua  fowl-house 
now. 

In  this  terrible  breeding  season,  how  shall 
I  describe  my  domestic  miseries  ?  My  best 
servants  left  me.  The  cook  would  not  stay, 
because  Harry  insisted  on  her  letting  the  hens 
and  chickens  roam  about  in  the  kitchen,  fur 
the  benefit  of  the  warmth.  I  have  seen  as 
many  as  four  broods  there  myself ;  and  when 
the  cook  used  to  descant  volubly  on  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  keeping  things  in  order  where 
they  were,  I  dared  not  say  a  word ;  I  just  had 
to  bear  it  all  patiently. 

One  evening  we  had  a  small  dinner-party ; 
an  event  I  had  learnt  to  anticipate  with  no 
small  degree  of  dread.  I  had  a  new  cook,  a 
slovenlv  Irishwoman.  She  seemed  to  think 
she  had  come  amongst  her  own  country  people, 
who,  not  objecting  to  any  amount  of  dirt  in 
their  houses,  would  not  certainly  be  more  nice 
about  their  meals.  It  was  no  unusual  thing 
to  tee  fowls  in  the  drawriag-room  then.  Harry 
would  complacently  look  on  with  pride  and 
satisfaction,  whilst  the  golden  Polands  flapped 
their  winga,  and  atrutt^  about  the  Brussels 

liy  husband  said  grace  and  sat  down. 
Crash !  splash !  went  something  somewhere. 
The  guests  looked  at  each  other,  and  I  looked 
at  Hairy.  I  guessed  the  whole  by  the  tightly- 


compressed  lip,  which  I  thought  he  would 
have  bitten  through. 

“  Good  grasiuus !  Mr.  Woodford !”  exclaimed 
a  little,  wiry,  old  gentleman,  whose  attire  was 
a  picture  of  scrupulous  exactness ;  “  here  is 
oil  running  down  your  coat-tail.” 

Harry  was  in  utter  confusion ;  I  thought  I 
should  have  choked,  as,  uttering  a  hasty 
apology,  he  rose  to  leave  the  room,  and,  in 
turning,  revealed  his  coat-tails  saturated  and 
streaming  with  the  white  and  yolk  of  about 
half-a-dozen  eggs,  which  he  had  doubtless 
sli))ped  into  his  pocket  on  taking  them  from 
the  nests,  and  had  forgottento  remove  afterw  ards. 

Nothing  further  occurred  to  disturb  the 
serenity  of  our  repast.  True,  I  detected  a 
few  grains  of  barley  meal  in  the  gravy  of  the 
venison  :  I  supposed  they  had  been  floating 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  kitchen,  and  had 
settled  down  on  the  dish  after  the  joint  was 
plaeed  there.  I  endeavoured  to  ignore  their 
presence. 

Papa  was  very  angry  about  Harry’s  mania 
for  fowls,  and  often  did  1  bitterly  grieve  when 
I  lie.ird  him  tell  my  husband  that  he  never 
intended  the  daughter  of  Sir  Caspar  Clifford 
to  be  the  wife  of  a  poulterer !  And  now  Harry 
has  quarrelled  with  him,  and  papa  and  he  pass 
without  speaking.  Harry’s  father,  too,  is 
highly  indignant  at  the  wreck  his  sou  is  making 
of  the  practice;  and  he  has  threatened  to  cut 
him  off  with  a  shilling,  if  he  does  not  reform 
his  ways  before  the  year  is  out ;  and  Harry 
has  promised  me  he  will  do  so,  when  this 
poultry  show  is  over.  He  just  wants  to  prove 
to  all  the  judges  that  he  has  the  very  best 
Polands  in  Europe,  and  that  Mr.  Cyrus  Se¬ 
bright,  with  all  his  fine  pretensions,  is  infi¬ 
nitely  below  him  in  the  poultry  scale. 

I  must  condense.  On  the  eve  of  the  poultry 
show,  Harry  was  immersed  in  the  business  of 
washing  the  golden  Polands,  the  white  cochins, 
the  little  silver-laced  bantams,  in  all  the  vessels, 
culinary  or  otherwise,  on  which  he  could  lay 
hands.  I  went  down  to  the  kitchen  to  help 
him  ;  for  I  thought  of  his  promise  to  give  up 
the  ftiwls  if  he  was  successful  at  this  show, 
and  I  wished  him  success  with  my  whole  heart. 
There  he  sat  on  a  three-legged  stool,  with  a 
towel  on  his  knees,  holding  down  with  the 
firm  grasp  of  one  hand  the  wings  of  a  fine 
Poland  cock,  which  was  standing  up  to  its 
crop  in  the  great  pun  our  rounds  of  beef  are 
boiled  in — now  frothing  up  to  its  brim  in 
soapsuds,  and  with  the  other  rubbing  away 
vigorously  at  the  feathers  of  the  top-knot. 
Poor  Chanticleer  did  not  seem  to  like  his  posi¬ 
tion  at  all,  and  his  bright  eyes  squinted  at  me 
one  appealing  glance  of  discomfort,  and  then 
closeu  again  with  a  quick  motion,  as  a  bubble 
of  soap  swam  over  them. 
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“  Are  yon  come  to  help  me,  Lnur»  P  There’i 
«  good  little  wife.  I  am  tired  out  of  this  work. 
Hold  still,  yon  heast !”  suddenly  exclaimed 
Harry,  as  the  cock,  feeling  his  persecutor’s 
grasp  loosened,  struggled  to  fres  itself,  seuding 
forth  a  crow  of  startling  energy. 

I  sat  down  on  the  ground  by  the  kitchen-  ! 
fire,  and  Harry  put  the  creature  on  my  lap,  . 
and  I  proceeded,  with  hot  towels,  to  titivate  its 
feathers.  Then  came  the  turns  of  the  white  | 
Cochin  cock  and  hen.  They  made  their  exit  1 
from  the  bath  in  a  sorry  jdight,  their  pride  of 
plumage  looking,  in  its  damp  state,  like  the 
mashed  pulp  of  which  paper  is  made.  The 
bantams  resisted  the  ablution  furiously;  hut 
their  spirits  were  tamed  by  Harry  holding 
their  little  heads  under  water  for  a  few 
instants — a  kind  of  punishment  which  soon 
taught  them  submission.  Then  it  was  the 
servants’  supper  time ;  and  Harry,  anxious  to 
escape  the  wrathful  eyes  of  the  cook,  who 
looked  scoutingly  at  her  pans  turned  into  soapy 
lavers,  induced  me  to  take  the  shivering  crea¬ 
tures  upstairs  to  the  drawing-room,  unhappily 
the  only  room  in  which  we  chanced  to  have  a 
fire  that  evening.  There,  my  elaborately  em¬ 
broidered  footstools  were  ranged  in  front  of 
the  fire,  and  on  them  were  placed  the  weazing, 
dripping  fowls.  We  turned  them — first  with 
their  backs,  then  with  their  sides — to  the  fire  ; 
and,  at  length,  they  tucked  their  heads  under 
their  wet  wings,  whilst  clouds  of  steam  rose  | 
from  them,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  fowls 
roosting  in  a  vapour-bath. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Cyrus  Sebright  came 
at  daybreak  to  help  Harry  to  pack  the  fowls 
off  to  the  show  at  B— .  He  acknowledged 
that  the  golden  Poland  cock  was  the  finest  he 
had  ever  seen  ;  that  it  excelled  his  own  greatly. 
I  went  through  the  drawing-room  to  watch 
their  proceedings  from  the  window.  I  grieved 
over  my  embroidered  stools,  and  the  deplorable 
state  of  our  handsome  carpet.  Once  more  I 
strove  to  dismiss  from  my  mind  the  thousand 
domestic  miseries  the  fowls  had  brought  upon 
me.  “To-day  the  fowls  are  to  be  sold,” 
I  exclaimed ;  “  to  morrow  this  shall  be  a 
gentleman’s  house  again !” 

The  show  is  over.  The  crisis  is  pa.st. 
When  Harry  returned  from  B—  -  he  threw 
himself  on  the  sofa  and  slept,  weary  with  the 
fevered  excitement  of  the  competition  ;  whilst 
I  anxiously  turned  over  the  prize-tickets, 
which  he  had  thrown  upon  the  table. 

■Three  prizes  to  Mr.  Harry  Woodford:  one 
for  silver  bantams,  one  for  white  cochins, 
and  one  for  six  chickens  of  different  breeds. 
Besides  these,  there  was  a  white  ticket,  with 
the  words,  “  Two  golden  Poland  hens,  highly 
commended.” 

And  what  had  become  of  the  golden  Poland 


cock,  which  was  to  excel  that  of  the  great 
Mr.  Cyrus  Sebright,  and  to  astonish  the 
judges  and  the  whole  of  Europe  P  Why,  it 
was  lying  dead  at  Harry’s  feet,  and  on  the 
mantelpiece  was  a  blue  ticket,  thus  inscribed : 
“  First  prize,  gulden  Poland  cock  and  two  hens ; 
Mr.  Cyrus  ^bright.”  How  was  this? 

As  Mr.  Cyrus  Sebright,  full  of  generous 
impulses  towards  his  friend,  carefully  packed 
the  golden  Pulunds  of  Harry  Woodford,  Esq., 
he  contrived  to  give  the  noble  cock  such  a 
“  thraw”  in  the  neck  that  the  lordly  sultan 
never  breathed  again. 

And  Harry  bore  it  nobly,  as  an  honourable 
and  injured  man  should  bear  such  a  dastardly 
act.  He  gave  Mr.  Cyrus  Sebright  his  par¬ 
don  unasked,  and  threw  into  the  bargain  the 
two  Poland  hens.  He  sold  the  rest  of  his 

fowls  at  high  prices,  after  the  show  at  B - ; 

and  now  nothing  remains  of  the  miseries  of 
my  husband's  poultry  career  but  the  lifeless 
limbs  of  our  Poland  chanticleer,  which  I  will 
have  stuffed  and  put' into  a  glass  case,  to 
act  as  a  warning  to  my  Uar^,  if  he  ever  a^in 
feels  inclined  to  consort  with  men  like  Mr . 
Cyrus  Sebright. 


COLDS  AND  COLD  WATER. 

Foue  or  five  years  ago  a  writer  in  “  Tait’s 
Magazine”  made  some  remarks  on  this  subject 
which  cannot  be  too  much  pressed  upon  the 
attention  of  the  public.  He  pertinently  inquires : 
— Who  has  not  had  a  cold  P  or,  rather,  who 
has  not  had  many  colds  P  Who  does  not  know 
that  malady  which  commences  with  slight  chil¬ 
liness,  an  uneasy  feeling  of  being  unwell,  which 
docs  not  justify  abstinence  from  the  ordinary 
business  and  occupations  of  the  day,  but  de¬ 
prives  one  of  all  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  in 
them,  and  takes  away  all  the  salt  and  savour  of 
life,  even  as  it  deprives  the  natural  palate  of  its 
proper  office,  making  all  things  that  should  be 

food  to  eat  and  drink  vapid  and  tasteless  P 
ew  people  take  much  notice  of  colds;  and 
yet,  let  anyone  who  is  even  moderately  liable 
to  their  attacks  keep  an  account  of  the  imimber 
of  days  in  each  year  when  he  has  been  shut  out 
by  a  cold  from  a  full  perception  of  the  pleasnres 
and  advantages  of  life,  and  he  will  find  that  he 
has  lost  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  sum 
total  of  happy  existence  through  their  malign 
influence. 

Of  places  in  which  colds  are  caught  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  particular.  For,  as  a  late 
justice  of  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  laid  it 
down  in  summing  up  to  a  jury,  in  a  case  of 
sheep-stealing,  after  some  time  had  been  wasted 
in  showing  that  the  stolen  sheep  had  been 
slaughtered  with  a  particular  knife — any  knife 
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will  kill  a  sheep— so  it  may  be  said  that  a  cold 
may  be  caught  anywhere ;  on  the  moor  or  on 
the  loch ;  travelling  by  land  or  by  water ;  by 
rail  or  by  stage ;  or  in  a  private  carriage  or  walk¬ 
ing  in  tlie  streets  ;  or  sitting,  at  home  or  else¬ 
where,  in  a  draught  or  out  of  a  draught,  but 
more  especially  in  it.  TJ)K)n  a  statistic^  return 
of  tlie  places  in  which  colds  have  been  caught, 
by  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  founded  upon  the  answers  of  the 
patients  themselves,  it  appears  that  more  colds 
are  caught  upon  the  journey  in  going  to  school 
and  at  ehurch  than  at  the  theatre  aud  in  ball¬ 
rooms.  Upon  the  returns,  however,  from 
ladies  with  powu-up  daughters  and  nieces, 
it  appears,  from  their  own  statements,  that 
more  colds  are  caught  at  evening  parlies  tluan 
anywhere  else ;  which  is  in  remarkable  dis¬ 
crepancy  with  the  statements  of  the  young 
ladies  themselves,  ns  before  mentioned.  The  i 
same  curious  waut  of  agreement  is  found  to 
prevail  as  to  the  number  of  colds  caught  on 
water-parties,  pic-uics,  archery-meetings,  aud 
the  like,  which,  according  to  one  set  of  answers, 
never  give  rise  to  colds,  but  which  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  avoided  by  all  prudent  persons  if  they 
gave  impheit  belief  to  the  other. 

Of  the  remedy  for  colds  something  must  be 
said.  As  with  other  eiils,  the  remedy  may 
exist  cither  in  the  shape  of  prevention  or  of 
cure,  and  of  course  should  be  most  sought  after, 
by  prudent  people,  in  the  former.  Much  an¬ 
cestral  wisdom  has  descended  to  us  in  maxims 
and  apothegms  on  the  prevention  and  mau^c- 
ment  of  colds.  Our  grandmothers  are  right 
when  they  inculcate  an  active  avoidance  of 
draughts  of  air,  when  they  enjoy  warm  clothing, 
and  especially  woollen  stockings  aud  dry  feet. 
Their  recommendation  of  bed  aud  slops  is 
generally  good,  aud  their  “  sentence  of  water- 
puel”  in  most  ca.ses  is  very  just,  and  better 
tnan  .any  other  for  which  it  could  be  commuted ; 
bnt  when  they  lay  down  the  well-knowai  and 
authoritative  dogma,  stuff  a  cold  aud  starve  a 
fever,  they  are  no  longer  to  be  trusted.  Thi.s 
is  a  pernicious  saying,  and  has  caused  much 
misery  and  illness.  Certain  lovers  of  antiquity, 
in  their  anxiety  to  justify  this  precept,  would 
have  us  to  take  it  in  an  ironical  sense.  They 
say,  stuff  a  eold  and  starve  a  fever :  that  is,  if 
you  commit  the  absnrditv  of  employing  too 
generous  a  diet  in  the  earlier  stages  of  a  cold, 
yon  will  infallibly  bring  on  a  fever,  which  you 
win  be  compelled  to  reduce  by  the  opposite 
treatment  of  starvation.  This,  however,  may¬ 
be  rejected  as  mere  casnistry.  For  every 
cold  IS  aooompanied  with  some  lever,  Uie 
symptoms  of  which  arc  more  or  less  obvious, 
and  it  indicates  the  presence  in  the  system  of 
something  which  ought  not  to  be  there,  and 
which  is  seeking  its  escape.  Every  facility 


should  be  given  to  this  escape  which  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  general  aafe^  of  the  system. 
All  the  remedies  of  hot  w.ater  for  the  feet, 
warming  the  bed,  exciting  gentle  perspiration, 
are  directed  to  this  object.  Uccasionally,  the 
excitement  of  an  evening  passed  in  society, 
especially  if  then^  is  dancing,  and  iu  a  room  of 
somewhat  elevated  temperature,  is  sufficient  to 
carry  off  an  incipient  cold.  So  a  cold  may  be 
stopped,  in  limine,  by  the  use  of  a  few  drops  of 
laudanuui ;  and  so,  perhaps,  the  stimulus  of 
some  slight  excess  in  eating  or  drinking  may 
operate  to  eject  the  advancing  cold  hel'oro  it 
hos  completely  lodged  itself  in  the  system. 
Dut  this  is  daugerous  practice,  aud  the  same 
object  may  he  effected  far  more  safely  and 
surely  by  the  common  nursing  aud  stay-nt-home 
remecUos. 

Of  all  prophylactic  or  precautionary  measures 
(in  addition,  of  course,  to  prudeut  attention  to 
urcss  aud  diet),  the  best  is  the  constant  use  of 
the  cold  bath. 

The  exact  metliod  of  applying  the  cold 
clement  must  dejiend  on  the  constitution  of  the 
patient.  For  tlie  very  vigorous  and  robust, 
the  acttuil  pluugc-bath  may  nut  be  too  much  ; 
but  few  are  able  to  stand  this,  fur  the  great 
abstraction  of  uuimal  heat  by  the  surrounding 
cold  Iluid  taxra  the  calorific  powers  of  the 
systcan  severelv ;  nor  is  a  cunveuieut  swimming 
or  plunge-hatfi  generally  attainable.  A  late 
lamented  and  eminent  Icgiil  functionary,  who 
lived  near  the  hanks  of  the  'niames,  bat  lied  in 
the  river  regularly  every  morning,  summer  and 
winter,  aud,  it  is  said,  used  to  have  the  ice 
broken,  when  necessary,  in  the  latter  season, 
ile  ooutiuucd  this  practice  to  a  good  old  age, 
and  might  have  sat  for  the  very  picture  of 
health.  The  shower-bath  has  the  merit  of 
being  attainable  by  most  persons,  at  any  rate 
when  at  home,  and  is  now  made  in  various 
portable  shapes.  The  shock  communicated  by 
it  is  not  always  safe  ;  hut  it  is  powerful  in  its 
action,  and  the  first  disagreeable  sensation  after 
pulling  the  fatal  string  is  succeeded  by  a  deli¬ 
cious  feeling  of  renewed  health  and  vitality. 
The  dose  of  water  is  generally  made  too  large ; 
and,  by  diminishing  this,  aud  wearing  one  of  the 
high  peaked  or  extinguisher  caps  now  in  use, 
to  break  the  fall  of  the  descending  torrent 
upon  the  head,  the  terrors  of  the  shower-bath 
may  he  abated,  while  all  the  beneficial  effects 
arc  retained. 

But  for  nearly  all  purposes  the  sponm  is 
sufficient,  used  with  one  of  the  round  nut  baths 
which  arc  now  so  common.  Cold  water,  thus 
applied,  gives  sufficient  stimulns  to  the  skin  ; 
and  the  hmgth  of  the  bath,  and  the  force  with 
which  the  water  is  applied,  are  entirely  under 
command.  The  sponging-bath,  followed  by 
friction  with  a  rough  towel,  has  cured  thou- 
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tands  of  that  habitual  tendrnc;  to  catch  cold 
which  is  so  prevalent  in  this  climate,  and  made 
them  useful  and  happy  memlmrs  of  society. 
The  larpc  tin  8])ongiug-bath  is  itself  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  portable  to  be  carried  as  railway  luggage, 
but  there  are  many  substitutes.  India-rubber 
has  been  for  some  time  pressed  into  this  service, 
either  in  the  sh.ape  of  a  mere  sheet  to  be  laid 
on  the  floor,  with  a  margin  slightly  raised  to 
retain  the  water,  or  in  a  more  expensive  form, 
in  which  the  bottom  consists  of  a  single  sheet 
of  the  material,  while  the  side  is  double,  and 
(an  be  inflated  so  as  to  liecomc  erect,  in  the 
same  manner  as  tlie  india-rubber  air-cushions. 

Little  need  be  said  of  sponges.  The  best 
fetch  a  high  price,  but  are  ]>rub.ably  most 
economical  in  the  end ;  for  a  go<^  sponge,  used 
only  with  cold  water,  will  last  a  long  time. 
There  is  an  inferior  kind  of  sponge,  very  coarse, 
ragged,  and  porous,  which  formerly  was  nut 
sold  for  toilet  use,  but  which  is  now  to  be  found 
in  the  shops,  and  is  sold  especially  fur  use  in 
the  sponging-bath.  It  is  much  cheaper  than 
the  fine  sponge,  and  readily  takes  up,  and  as 
readily  gives  out  again,  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  and,  on  the  whole,  may  be  recommended. 

Armed  with  his  sponge  and  his  portable 
bath,  a  mau  may  go  through  life,  defying  some 
of  its  worst  evils.  With  his  jmptic  faculties 
in  that  state  of  efficiency  in  which  the  daily 
cold  affusion  will  maintain  them,  he  will  eqiuy 
bis  own  dinners ;  he  will  nut  grudge  his  richer 
neighbour  his  longer  and  more  varied  suc¬ 
cession  of  dishes,  and  he  will  do  his  best  to  put 
his  poorer  one  in  the  way  to  immove  his 
hnmtiler  and  less  certain  repast.  With  his 
head  and  ryes  clear  and  free  from  colds,  he 
will  think  and  see  fur  himself,  and  will  discern 
and  act  ui>on  the  truth  and  the  right,  disre¬ 
garding  the  contemptuous  sneezes  of  those  who 
would  put  him  down,  and  the  noisy  coughs  of 
those  who  would  drown  his  vui(«  when  lifted 
up  in  tlie  name  of  humanity  and  justice. 


POTICHOMANIE. 

I’OTiciioMxivili  is  the  latest  and  most  fash¬ 
ionable  introduction  to  the  Ladies’  work-table. 
It  is  the  art  of  converting  plain  glass  vases  into 
some  such  ciuaint-lcmking  articles  as  come  from 
China  and  Japan;  or  into  an  imitation  of  the 
most  beautiful  modern  vases.  And  tliis  is  done 
most  successfully.  We  have  seen  really  beau¬ 
tiful  little  things  in  this  way ;  and  now  proceed 
to  instruct  our  readers  in  the  art  and  mystery. 

The  materials  fur  working  are  plain  gl^ 
vases;  sheets  of  coloured  designs — copied  in 
most  instances  from  rare  old  china ;  some  liquid 
gum ;  a  bottle  or  two  of  colour  (paint)— which 
may  be  had  of  any  tint ;  some  varnish ;  and 


some  brushes.  The  vases  arc  to  he  had  of  all 
shapes,  and  of  all  sizes— as  small  os  a  toilet- 
bottle,  and  as  large  as  a  gallon  tankard.  Having 
chosen  one  of  these,  and  gut  all  your  material 
about  you,  proceed  as  follows. 

Cut  out  your  design  neatly,  without  leaving 
any  of  the  (ilain  paper.  Give  it  a  thin  C(»t  of 
the  licyuid  gum  on  the  coloured  side,  and  fix  it 
inside  your  glass,  pressing  it  w  ell  and  smoothly 
down.  Then  apply  a  thin  coat  of  the  liemid 
gum  on  the  back  of  the  design,  and  let  it  tho¬ 
roughly  dry.  Then  apply  a  thin  and  even  coat 
of  the  varnish  all  over  the  inside  of  the  glass, 
and  when  this  is  (juite  dry,  give  a  lint  coat  of 
the  paint — blue,  red,  violet,  or  whatever  colour 
you  choose ;  when  this  also  is  perfectly  dry,  a 
second  coat ;  and  even  a  third  may  be  given. 

If  the  paper  dues  not  adhere  reiulily  to  the 
glass,  the  design  may  be  daniimd  on  the  back 
with  a  wet  sponge.  It  is  well  to  have  a  bowl 
of  water  at  hand,  to  clear  the  fnigen  of  the 
gum  that  adheres  to  tligm,  fur  the  work  must 
be  done  with  great  nicety.  Brushes  are  made 
both  straight  and  slanting  to  facilitate  the 
pressing  of  the  paper  to  the  glass ;  but  some¬ 
times  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  cud  of  the 
handle  of  a  brush.  A  thin  but  complete  coat 
of  gum  cveuly  spread  is  preferable  to  a  thick 
one.  After  all  the  designs  are  fixed  in  the 
glass,  it  should  be  left  to  get  perfectly  di^, 
when  a  minute  inspection  is  recommended,  in 
case  any  little  piece  has  gut  loose.  The  varnish 
washed  over  the  back  of  the  designs  when  fixed 
preserves  them  against  any  bad  effects  which 
the  ground  colour  might  produce  upon  them. 
The  host  way  to  give  the  first  coat  of  paint  is 
to  pour  the  paint  into  the  vase,  and  gently  wash 
it  round  and  round,  the  superfluous  portion 
being  drained  off  by  turning  the  vase  upside 
down  on  a  plate  for  a  short  time ;  when  raised, 
any  little  unevenness  may  be  adjusted  by  the 
brush.  Be  careful  that  during  the  drying  the 
vase  is  kept  free  from  dust,  and  put  your 
brushes  into  water  after  use.  A  second  coat  of 
the  paint  is  to  be  given  after  the  first  is  quite 
dry  (and  a  third,  if  required),  which  may  be 
applied  by  the  brush.  A  coat  of  varnish  may 
be  added,  to  cover  the  paint,  when  eiUireU/  dry. 
To  commence  this  work,  we  would  advise  a  trial 
or  two  to  be  made  on  a  flat  piece  of  glass,  or  a 
small  vase,  with  some  of  the  cheaper  kinds  o  f 
papSr.  “  Prepiwed  thinning”  is  sometimes  re¬ 
quired  to  mix  with  the  colour,  should  it  become 
thick. 

By  attending  to  the  above  directions,  any 
lady  may  soon  become  a  perfect  Fotichomaniac. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  results  of 
the  mania  are  very  handsome  and  valuable. 
The  designs  are  usually  coloured ;  but  many 
ladies  like  to  buy  plain  ones,  and  colour  them 
themselves. 


(Smtr0iirer5. 


Having  l)ecn  frequently  asked  for  a  patteni  (be 
a  Reticule,  and  perceiving  a  very  handsome  and 
appropriate  one  for  the  present  time  in  the  “  La¬ 
dies’  Book  of  Fancy  Work,”  we  have  obtained 
permission  to  copy  it  We  may  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  reviewing  tlie  ’•  Fancy  work  Book”  in  a 
few  words.  It  is  really  an  admirable  little  series 
—the  patterns  good  and  original,  the  directions 
clear,  the  engravings  remarkably  excellent,  smd 
each  number  is  handsomely  got  up,  and  very 
cheap.  Altogether,  it  can  hardly  be  too  warmly 
recommended. 

This  pattern  must  be  worked  in  very  rich 
colours.  It  is  emblematical  of  the  alliance  of 
England  and  France,  and  is  very  appropriate  for 
the  present  time.  The  ground  must  be  rich  deep 
lluevelvet:  the  fret  work  gold  braid,  laid  flat ;  the 
,^iir  (fs  U$  must  be  worked  In  white  silk,  and  the  rose  in  red  siik ;  the  five  dots  in  the  centre  of 
t  ie  rose  in  gold  beads.  Let  the  velvet  be  left  one  incli  larger  e'.ch  way. 


%\t  Jfas^ions. 


At  present  the  fashions  are  trul;  elegiint,  both  in  material  and  design.  The  ftgure  on  the  left 


is  dressed  in  a  pink  silk  made  full  in  the  skirt,  with  six  or  seven  flounees,  eaeh  flounce  ornamented 
with  three  rows  of  narrow  fentht  r-fringe-the  fringe  on  the  lower  fiounces  being  rather  broader  than 
on  the  upper  ones ;  the  body  is  plain  and  tight,  witli  berthe  trimmed  with  feather- fringe  to  correspond 
with  the  skirt;  the  sUeves  are  very  short,  and  trimmed  in  the  same  way.  The  hair  is  dressed  in  waved 


bands,  with  long  ribbon  ends.  The  dress  of  the  figure  on  the  right  is  of  white  tafl'etas,  on  which  is  a 
skirt  ot  broad  English  lace,  of  a  rich  deep  pattern,  gathered  up  in  festoons,  and  the  top  of  each  festoon 
fastened  with  a  small  bouqnet  of  flowers ;  the  body  is  trimmed  with  lace  of  the  same  patte  m.  but 
narrower,  forming  revers  frixn  the  waist  to  the  shoulders,  and  rows  across  the  fVont,  headed  by  a  ruche 


PURSE  IN  EMBROIDERY. 

the  present  month.  It  is  designed  by  “  Elizabeth  ”  of  SaUibury. 


“'"i®  **  ***?  *"  ®  Englishwoman’s  Dom^^c 

^OASiNE.  The  leaves  are  worked  in  long  satm<fttiteh,  and  tlie  stems  and  tendrils . 

The  grapes  are  made  as  follows.  Procure  souiC  of  the  Suittllest  sti'ei  i  * 
each  end  of  the  purse),  tack  every  one  in  it^roper  place  (as shown  in  the^ 


cwiiiv  atju  iruuTiis  in  chain>8titch. 
Procure  some  of  the  smallest  su'd  rings  (45  will  be  reouired  for 
aacji  end  ot  t*ck  every  one  in  its  proper  place  (as  shown  in  theenjiung)  ve^  n?a“5^t^ 

rinK  With  rich  violet  lilk.  The  veini,  sfems,  and  tendriU 
border  rc^nd  is  of  gold  beads,  and  rings  the  same  as  the  grapes, 
e  purse.  The  grapes  may  be  done  in  diam-Btiteh,  if  pref-jir*.*! 


work  button-hole  stitch  closely  o....  v«...u 
are  donowith  gold  thread.  TheU;«J«:i 
Steel  rings  and  fringes  garnish  the  purse. 
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PAULINE  BONAPARTE. 

Pauline  was  bom  at  Ajaccio,  October  20, 
1780,  twelve  years  after  her  brother  Napoleon. 
When  the  fainily  were  compelled  to  fly  from 
Corsica,  she  w.as  yet  a  little  "irl. '  From  her 
ehilJUood,  however,  she  was  regarded  ns  ex¬ 
tremely  beautiful.  Napoleon  loveil  her  better 
than  either  of  his  sisters  ;  and  although  she 
was  wayward,  coquettish,  frivolous,  and  vain, 
she  was  .always  fiiscinatlu;;  in  her  manner, 
elegant  in  her  accomplishments,  exquiaite  in 
her  taste,  and  the  world  has  long  kiiosrn  tliat 
Canova  ehose  her  as  the  most  peedets  model 
of  beauty,  iu  face  and  form,  in  all  Europe. 
After  the  exile  of  the  family  to  Alarteilles,  she 
was  veiy  much  admired  and  caressed  by  the 
officers  of  the  Government  and  others  who  saw 
her,  and  she  received  tlie  most  brillinnt  offers 
of  marri.nge  from  persons  of  distinction, 
althougli  tlic  family  had  at  that  time  none  of 
the  means  of  luxury,  and  were  deprived  even 
of  many  of  the  comforts  of  life. 

In  1801,  Pauline  married  General  Le  Clerc, 
a  man  of  brilliant  genius.  Immediately  after 
the  marriage  he  received  the  command  of  tlie 
French  army  in  Portugal,  and  was  subseriueiitly 
intrusted  with  the  expedition  to  St.  Domingo. 
His  wife  aceompauied  him  on  the  voyage.  He 
was  unfortan.ate  iu  the  expedition,  and  fell  a 
victim  to  the  climate.  Pauline  at  once  pre¬ 
pared  to  return  to  Fraoaei  and  having  with 
a  pardonaijle  pneoutioa  lenosited  her  trea¬ 
sure  in  the  triple  eol&a  vuich  carried  her 
hnshand  to  hU  native  eoaotrjr,  she  sailed  for 
France.  She  fortuetely  eeeaptul  the  hazards 
which  atteiulad  elmeit  every  mariUuic  expe¬ 
dition  of  Iter  eoBotnr  at  tuh  tioie:  and  the 
suddenness  irifti  wflitah  she  merged  ia  tloe 
voluptuous  pleasures  of  the  eapitsd,  and  the 
gaiety  she  displayed,  gave  Just  reaeon  fur  the 
belief  that  the  marriage  wae  one  of  eoiaveniaaor, 
and  that  she  had  never  been  much  ottaahed  to 
her  husband. 

Two  years  later  (Nov.,  1803)  she  contracted 
an  alliance  with  the  Prince  Borgheae,  a  man  of 
great  elegance  and  wealth.  Descended  from 
one  of  tlie  proudest  Italian  families  which  had 
flourished  for  many  centuries  and  held  the 
highest  stations  in  the  state,  the  proprietor  of 
one  of  the  most  magnifleent  villas  iu  the  ncigh- 
bonrhood  of  Home,  and  the  possessor  of  per¬ 
haps  the  richest  private  ^Icry  of  art  in 
Europe,  with  an  income  of  about  £60,000 
a-year  from  his  own  estates  and  a  dowry  of 
above  £500,000  with  his  young  wife,  and  tlie 
revenues  of  GuastoUa  and  Piacenza,  it  was 
regarded  as  not  only  a  proper,  but  decidedly 
the  most  brilliant  matrimonial  alliaucc  that  was 
formed  during  the  entire  ascendancy  of  Napo¬ 
leon.  The  marriage  took  place  iu  Paris,  with 


every  circumstance  of  pomp  and  splendour ; 
and  from  the  moment  tlie  wedding-pair  started 
till  their  greeting  in  the  halls  of  the  Prince 
Borghese,  every  league  of  the  journey  was  like 
a  triumphal  progress. 

Pauline  was  the  idol  of  the  brilliant  circle 
that  now  gathered  around  her ;  and  she  must 
have  been  a  woman  of  some  virtue,  judgment, 
and  discretion,  to  have  resisteil  successfully  the 
fascinations  tliat  played  around  every  step. 
Witli  nothing  left  on  earth  to  sigh  for  that 
OBuleuce,  station,  beauty,  health,  and  accom¬ 
plishments  of  every  nature  could  command, 
warm-hiairled  and  generous,  sensitive  and  vain, 
her  heart  constituted  tlie  only  ticld  for  adven¬ 
ture  and  the  only  scene  for  couqii.-'st. 

Her  hnshand  was  somewhat  indolent  in  his 
disposition,  and,  like  indolent  men,  was  jealous 
of  the  activity  of  others.  His  wife  was  re¬ 
garded  as  tlie  most  beautiful  woman  in  Europe ; 
and  his  jealousy  was  inflamed  by  many  an 
lago,  while  multitudes  of  writers  have  rc-eehoed 
the.  srandals  tliat  were  spread  .at  tlie  time. 
Whetlicr,  however,  there  were  any  ju.d  reasons 
for  tile  aeeiisations  which  were  made  against 
her  it  is  hard  to  decide. 

Pauline  was  doubtless  imperious,  and  by  no 
means  a  gentle  and  submissive  wife.  A  sepa¬ 
ration  was  dually  agreed  on,  and  the  liauglity 
and  beautiful  princess  returned  to  Paris.  She 
divided  tier  time  between  the  Tuilerics  and  tlic 
elegant  chateau  of  Neuilly.  S!ie  sometimes 

resumed  ou  the  favour  and  atTeetion  of  lier 

rother ;  and  he  indulged  her  in  all  her 
eapriri's,  and  gave  liis  homage  even  to  her 
faKMiatioiis ;  but  whenever  she  laid  her  tapered 
hoffr  npou  the  lowest  wheel  of  his  imperial 
odwiiftrotiou,  she  met  her  rebuke.  The  pro¬ 
fligate  fouehif,  who  played  the  part  of  political 
soaveager  to  kings,  queens,  reigns,  and  revo- 
latiuas.tiU  his  grey  locks  went  down  in  infamy 
to  the  gnmi,  wrote  a  book  called  his  “  Mo- 
moires.”  It  is  fUled  with  falsehoods  which 
nobody  ever  believed,  and  it  finally  divested 
him  of  the  reputotioa  he  had  long  enjoyed  of 
being  the  “cleverest”  raiin  iu  Europe.  Fouchd 
wrote  so  m.auy  improbable  things  tliat  even 
his  truths  were  rejected.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
who  has  never  been  accused  of  ovcr-oiilogising 
Napoleon  or  any  of  the  Bonaparte  family,  in 
reply  to  an  odious  story  started  by  FoiichO 
about  Pauline  and  her  brother,  says,  “The 
gross  and  guilty  eiionnitios  of  the  ancient 
Eomau  Emperors  do  not  belong  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Bonaparte,  though  foul  aspersions 
have  been  cast  upon  him  by  those  wlio  are 
willing  to  represent  him  as  in  all  respects  a 
counterpart  of  Tiberias  and  Caligula.” 

The  marriage  of  Napoleon  with  Maria 
Louisa  interfered  somewhat  with  the  reign  of 
Pauline  in  the  world  of  taste,  fashion,  and 
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the  court;  and  when  she  was  presented  to 
Maria  Louisa  at  Brussels,  she  inipertineath 
made  some  gesture  behind  the  Empress’s  back 
in  derision  of  the  AutrickieHiu.  A  tittering, 
which  could  not  be  suppressed,  went  round  the 


beauty.  After  the  divorce  of  Josephine,  she 
had  Wn  the  central  star  of  the  court.  On 
the  arriTsl  of  the  Archduchess  of  Austria, 
Pauline’s  light  psled  before  the  imperial  ma¬ 
jesty  of  the  new  Empress.  She  withdrew  from 


saloon.  Napoleon  himself  had  been  looking 
on  Pauline,  and  thus  detected  her  in  the  act. 
The  next  morning  she  received  a  peremptory 
order  which  banished  her  from  the  court.  She 
retired  to  Rome  in  disgrace,  where  she  re¬ 
mained  in  one  of  the  palaces  of  her  hnsband, 
still  the  centre  of  a  brilliant  circle,  till  the 
retirement  of  her  brother  to  Elba.  We  ob¬ 
serve  one  cnriona  circumstance  in  the  history 


of  each  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  Napoleon 


— even  those  with  whom  he  had  differed  most, 
those  who  had  injured  him,  and  whom  he  had 
insulted,  all  forgave  and  forgot  their  injuries 
and  animosities  when  he  was  hurled  from 
power.  Pauline,  too,  flew  to  France,  and  saw 
ner  brother  just  before  his  retirement  to  Elba ; 
and  in  October,  with  three  of  her  maids  of 
honour,  she  saiM  for  Elba  in  the  Emperor’s 
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Tes«el  of  war,  sent  for  her  to  Naplea.  Napo¬ 
leon  received  her  with  eren  mark  of  affection ; 
had  a  little  boudoir  built  for  her  in  the 
garden,  where  she  gave  her  balla  and  concerts. 
Pauline  was  one  of  the  principal  confidants  of 
the  Emperor  when  he  was  meditating  his  re¬ 
turn  to  France.  It  is  not  a  small  compliment 
to  her  talents  that  he  confided  to  her  one  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  that  strange  and 
difficult  drama.  She  had  placed  most  of  her 
fortune  and  nearly  all  her  private  jewels  at  his 
disposil;  and  so  well  did  she  play  her  part 
that,  even  on  the  very  night  of  the  escape  I 
from  Elba,  she  entertained  a  large  company  at  I 
t  toirie,  with  the  same  thoughtless  gaiety  and 
elegant  nonchalance  which  had  characterised 
her  lightest  and  most  thoughtless  days.  I 

In  July,  1831,  when  Pauline  had  received  i 
intelligence  that  the  Emperor’s  life  was  draw- 1 
ing  to  a  close,  she  wrote  an  r.arnest  appeal  to  j 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  then  Prime  Minister  of 
the  British  Qovernment,  in  wliich  she  says — 
“The  malady  by  which  the  Emperor  is  at¬ 
tacked  will  prove  mortal  at  St.  Ilelena.  In 
the  name  of  all  the  members  of  the  family,  I 
ask  tor  a  change  of  climate.  If  so  reasonable 
a  request  be  denied,  it  will  be  a  sentence  of 
death  pronounced  on  him.  In  which  case  I 
beg  permission  to  depart  fur  St.  Helena,  to 
join  my  brother,  and  receive  his  parting 
breath.  I  know  that  the  moments  of  his  life 
are  numbered ;  and  I  should  eternally  reproach 
nyself  if  I  did  not  use  all  the  means  in  my 
power  to  ussna^the  sufferings  of  his  last  hours, 
and  prove  my  devotion  to  him.” 

Lord  Liverpool  granted  the  request  in  a 
letter  which  will  always  be  cited  to  his  honour. 
But  the  nermiaaiou  arrived  too  late — Napo¬ 
leon  was  oead. 

After  this  period  Pauline  kept  up  her  estab- 
lisliment  at  Rome  with  great  splendour  in  the 
Burghese  Palace,  her  husband  choosing  to 
reside  at  Florence.  She  spent  a  portion  of  the 
year  in  the  Villa  Paolina,  a  beautiful  palace 
within  the  city  of  Rome.  Her  residences 
were  marked  by  an  unprecedented  degree  of 
elegance,  refinement,  and  hospitality.  Besides 
all  the  entertainments  she  gave  on  a  larger 
scale,  for  her  circles  of  private  friends  she  held 
concerts  and  toirfet  every  week. 

Madame  Junot,  who  knew  her  intimately, 
thus  draws  her  portrait.  “  Many  people  have 
extolled  her  beauty ;  this  is  known  from  even 
ortraits  and  statues  of  her ;  still  it  is  impossi- 
le  to  form  any  idea  of  what  this  lady  then 
was,  because  she  was  not  generally  known  till 
her  return  from  St.  Domingo,  when  she  was 
already  faded,  and  nothing  but  the  shadow  of 
that  exquisitely  beautiful  Pauline  whom  we 
sometimes  admired  as  we  do  a  fine  statue  of 
Venus  or  Galatea.” 


PRIZE  COMPOSITION 

I  The  religious  education  of  the  young  has  occu¬ 
pied  the  attention  of  numerous  competitors.  Of 

I  these,  Bebtha,  E.  B.,  H.  S.,  Miss  N.,  and  Ehdt- 
MiuM,  write  in  a  very  creditable  manner;  SiSTEa 
Fat  with  much  souiul  commonaeiise  and  hearti¬ 
ness;  Mabia  also  very  sensibly :  she  hasaforcible 
objective  mind,  and  it  is  a  pity  she  should  fall 
now  and  tlien  into  a  loose  method  of  expression ; 
Bed  Rose,  very  well  indeed,  considering  her  in¬ 
experience.  Elizabeth  goes  not  tar  enough  into 
tile  subject.  Another  Mabia's  Essay  is  goo<i  and 
true,  but  wants  spirit;  a  need  we  were  rather 
surpriseii  to  find  in  Excelsiob.  The  Eswys  of 
S.  F.  T.  and  Geoboina  are  highly  creditable; 
and  that  of  A.  E.  S.  excellent  We  must  com¬ 
plain,  however,  that  the  majority  of  the  com¬ 
petitors  liave  not  treated  the  subject  from  tlie 
point  of  view  we  suggested;  we  must  alw  com¬ 
plain  of  voiing  ladies  who  write  faintly  with  blue 
ink  on  blue  paper.  J 

Tile  iirize  is  awarded  to  Miss  J.,  of  South¬ 
ampton— the  lady  who  obtained  the  prize  for  an 
original  pattern  last  month.  Certificates  will  be 
forwarded  to  Sisteb  Fat  and  A.  E.  S.,  if  those 
l.adies  will  oblige  us  with  a  complete  address. 
S.  F.  T.  and  Geoboina  deserve  especial  mention. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  OF  THE  YOUNG. 

To  a  tliouglitful  and  rightly  constituted 
mind,  there  is  nothing  more  interesting  than 
a  helpless  infant,  depending  as  it  docs  on  others 
fur  protection  and  support,  and  at  the  same 
time  possessing  all  the  latent  faculties  of  the 
future  man. 

Unlike  the  brute  creation,  whose  strength 
aud  instinct  derive  no  additiobal  force  or  skill 
from  increased  age,  or  the  experience  of  suc¬ 
cessive  generations,  the  human  species,  on  the 
contrary,  by  slow  degrees  and  careful  eiilture, 
unfold  the  powers  of  their  minds,  which  in  this 
state  of  being,  probably,  are  never  fully  deve¬ 
loped  ;  for,  having  with  “  the  breath  of  life” 
received  from  their  Creator  a  living  soul 
destined  to  survive  the  whole  visible  creation 
around,  will,  on  and  on,  progress  through 
countless  ages,  displaying  new  beauties  to  the 
praise  and  glory  of  their  Giver. 

With  these  facts  under  consideration,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  inquire  what  is  the 
most  reatonable  course  to  be  pursued  with 
regard  to  these  important  little  ones  thus 
newly  introduced  into  a  world  of  activity  and 
intelligence,  of  which  they  form  a  part,  and  on 
whose  career  in  life  much  of  good  or  ill  to 
themselves  and  others  will  follow.  ”  Train  up 
a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go”  is  the  com¬ 
mand  of  unerring  wisdom  ;  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  close  and  fundamental  relationship  between 
the  Creator  and  His  intelligent  creatures,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  reasonable  duties  arising  there¬ 
from,  seems  to  be  the  first  step  in  the  path  of 
knowledge.  To  learn  that  we  are  not  orphan* 
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m  a  world  of  chance,  but  tliat  He  who  “  feedcth 
the  sparrow  and  clothes  the  lily  with  beauty,” 
and  to  whose  almighty  jwwer  nothing  is  too 
neat  to  bo  controlled,  or  miuute  to  be  over¬ 
looked,  tkit  this  benevolent  being  is  “  Our 
Father”  in  heaven,  surely  is  a  consolatory 
reflection,  and  calculated  to  foster  anything  but 
gloom. 

Admitting  the  necessity  of  religion  as  on 
ingredient  in  the  education  of  children,  we  are 
to  consider  how  it  can  be  introduced  so  as  to 
be  divested  of  melancholy.  And  is  it  really  so, 
that  Religion,  “whose  ways  are  pleasantness, 
and  all  her  paths  peace,”  can  bo  chargeable 
with  causing  gloom  P  Banish  the  thought. 
Christianity  permits,  and  gratitude  enjoins,  the 
profitable  enjoyment  of  every  cresUed  good ;  for 
there  is  a  time  to  laugh  os  well  as  a  time  to 
mourn,  and  raoroseness  and  gloom  are  rather 
the  component  parts  of  the  repulsive  profeuor 
of  religion  than  of  religion  itself. 

To  give  the  Creator  the  praise  and  honour  of 
his  own  workmanship,  is  just  and  due.  How 
easy  then  is  it,  when  examining  or  exploring 
the  beauties  of  ereation,  and  the  thous.and 
wonders  which,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope, 
are  presented  to  the  observing  eye,  to  lead  a 
eliild  to  a  contemplation  of  tiie  goodness  and 
power  which  formed  and  sustains  them  ;  or,  if 
in  surveying  the  inaguifleenoe  of  the  heavens, 
he  is  led  to  feel  anything  approaching  to  a  | 
sublime  awe  or  dread  at  the  grandeur  of  the 
scene,  he  is  told  that  their  Maker  is  a  “  God  of 
love,”  and  that,  though  dwelling  in  heaven, 
and  surrounded  by  angels,  wlio  are  ever  ready 
to  execute  ills  commands,  lie  formed  man, 
rebellious  though  he  is  and  has  ever  been,  to 
be  happy,  to  glorify  him  here,  and  to  dwell 
with  him  eternally  in  heaven !  Gratitude, 
love,  and  willing  olasdience  to  the  salutary 
requirements  of  so  kind  a  friend  will  surely  How 
from  a  contemplation  of  such  matchless  con¬ 
descension  and  favour. 

But  what  of  the  reslrainlt  religion  imposes  ? 
Are  they  not  beneficial  P  Justus  a  kind  and 
wise  parent  would  guide  and  put  restrictions  in 
the  way  of  a  froward,  self-willed,  ignorivnt 
child,  so  our  Heavenly  I’nrent  hedges  in  our 
way,  that  we  may  not  become  victims  to  the 
indulgence  of  that  which  is  hurtful  to  our 
resent  or  future  interests.  Religion,  further, 
as  to  do  with  the  heart  and  atfectious,  con¬ 
trolling  their  operations  and  purifying  their 
motives  of  action.  Children  can  easily  under¬ 
stand  this ;  and  that  the  omniscient  scrutiny  of 
God  should  regulate  the  conduct  more  than 
the  applause  of  man :  actions  are  often  praised, 
when  the  principle  which  dictates  them  is 
wrong. 

It  H  not,  then,  from  studied,  tedious,  dull 
lectures  on  the  subject,  that  religion  can  either 


become  useful  or  attractive  to  a  child,  but  it 
must  be  tlie  vivifying  influence  of  tlie  whole 
course  of  instruction — a  habit  of  the  mind,  and 
not  an  occasional  act.  Love  to  God  and  onr 
fellow-creatures  is  another  lesson  taught  by 
religion,  which  is  throughout  opposed  to  irloom 
or  selfishness.  God  is  the  universal  Father  of 
His  creatures,  and  we  arc  a  part  of  this  great 
family,  whom  we  are  to  love  as  ourselves  ;  and 
neither  distance  of  clime  or  the  colour  of  the 
skin  can  sever  this  union,  or  disengage  us  from 
the  duty. 

Forbearance,  kindness,  and  consideration 
should  consequently  i)rocccd  from  such  a  con¬ 
nexion,  and  kindly  intercourse  cherished.  The 
pride,  selfishness,  and  tyranny  of  man  have 
forced  upon  his  fellow-man  observances,  re- 
straints,  rigid  punishments,  and  austerities 
which  arc  nowhere  required  by  God ;  these, 
then,  are  human  adjuncts,  and  “  grievous  bur¬ 
dens,”  heavy  to  bo  borne.  But  true  religion 
is  pure,  peaceable,  gentle,  unselfish,  exalting 
the  tastes  and  pursuits,  and  brings  glory  to 
God  and  good-will  to  man. 

It  fortifies  the  mind  against  the  trials  of  life, 
sustains  it  under  disease  and  sickness,  disarms 
death  of  its  terrors  by  opening  to  the  eye  of 
faith  a  haven  of  rest  beyond  the  grave,  into 
wliicli  no  sorrow  or  suffering  can  enter,  and 
where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and 
purity  and  happiness  eternally  dwell. 

Experience  and  observation  show  that  chil¬ 
dren  are  easily  interested  in  these  realities; 
and  should  they  occasionally  appear  more 
thoughtful  than  others,  by  such  reflections,  th^ 
are  not  the  more  sad.  Dispositions  vary  in 
different  persons  ;  and  religion  is  not  therefore 
ch.argcable  with  natural  defects  of  character. 
The  reserved  will  probably  be  so  still ;  and  the 
open  and  confiding  will  retain  their  charac¬ 
teristic  traits,  even  when  religion  influences 
the  conduct  and  sheds  its  beams  on  the  heart. 
What  I  would  say,  then,  to  all  who  have  the 
welfare  of  the  rising  generation  at  he;urt,  is, 
let  us  be  treating  them  as-mcountahle, 

reasonable  beings,  who  liave  each  a  talent  to 
employ  for  the  glory  of  its  Giver;  let  God’s 
revealed  word  bo  the  standard  by  which  to 
reeuhite  our  conduct..  Hit  approval  our  aim, 
and  then,  whether  in  sickness  or  health,  pros¬ 
perity  or  adversity.  His  bletsing  will  descend, 
and  shed  a  soothing  inflnence  on  the  “  inner 
man,”  sucli  us  the  world  con  neither  give  nor 
take  away. 

Witli  such  results  as  these,  the  scomcr  and 
the  w  orldling,  witli  their  contempt  or  ridicule, 
might  assail  in  vain  their  peace  and  safety; 
for  their  liappiness  is  built  on  the  “  Rock  of 
Ages,”  and  on  the  imperishable  word  of  the 
eternal  God. 

SouthamotoH,  £.  J. 
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THE  WEAVER  BIRDS. 

Most  of  tlieso  birds  arc  found  in  India  or 
Africa.  Their  generic  name  is  derived  from 
the  wonderful  art  with  which  thejr  constniet 
their  nests,  interlacing  them  witli  blades  of  grass. 

Of  Cuvier’s  genus,  vidua,  the  whidah-hird 
is  one  of  the  most  elegant  siK-eies.  In  orga¬ 
nisation  and  in  manners  they  arc  true  linnets. 
In  captivity,  wliich  they  endure  without  much 
appearance  of  constraint,  they  are  lively  and 
active,  jumping  from  perch  to  percli,  and 
alternately  raising  and  depressing  their  long 
tails  with  much  vivacity.  They  arc  usually  fed 
npon  grain,  with  the  occasional  addition  of 
green  herbs;  and  arc  fond  of  bathing  in  the 
water  which  is  placed  in  their  cage.  Twice  a 
year  they  are  suhjeot  to  changes  of  plumage, 
which  alter  the  apia^arancc  of  the  mule  espe¬ 
cially,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  he 
difficult  to  recognise  iu  liim  the  same  bird. 

Of  all  the  genera  composing  the  family  of 
weavers,  the  broad-shafted  whidali  iinch  is 
the  most  striking.  It  is  composed  of  very 
small  birds,  mostly  not  larger  than  canaries. 
The  males,  during  the  breeding-season,  are 
decorated  with  exceedingly  long  tail-feathers, 
often  four  times  the  length  of  the  bird  itself, 
and  which,  however  oruamcntiil,  must  rather 
impede  the  action  of  flight.  Li'tic  or  nothing 
is  known  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 
whidah  finches  iu  a  state  of  nature,  but  they 
have  always  been  among  the  most  favourite 
cage-birds;  and  although  not  very  frequent  in 
the  aviaries  and  houses  of  this  country,  they 
are  common  in  those  of  France  aud  other  parts 
of  the  Continent. 

Numbers  of  these,  and  the  other  pret'y 
tnehes  of  the  same  country,  are  imported  into 
France  by  the  Senegal  traders,  aud  sold  to  the 
marchanda  dea  oiaeaux  of  Paris.  A  resident  in 
that  city  states  that  he  w.as  not  a  little  surprised 
to  find  between  a  hundred  aud  fifty  and  two 
hundred  of  these  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone 
(lying  and  sporting  about  in  a  small,  dark, 
dirty  room,  transformed  into  a  sort  of  aviary, 
in  one  of  the  meanest  houses  on  the  Quai 
Voltaire,  two  rooms  only  of  which  were  tenanted 
by  a  marchand dea  oiaeaur,  his  birds  living  in  one, 
and  himself  and  his  family  living  in  the  other. 

The  peculiar  position  of  the  nests  of  the 
weaver-bird  protects  them,  to  a  great  extent, 
from  their  enemies  the  monkeys,  hut  more 
es^ially  from  the  deadly  attacks  of  the  snake 
tribes,  which  ahoiind  in  these  regions.  Dr. 
Smith,  in  his  “  Zoology  of  South  Africa,” 
expresses  his  decided  opinion,  that  the  fear  of 
injury  from  small  qiiadruii^s  and  snakes 
operates  upon  the  birds  of  that  country  in 
their  selection  of  the  trees  on  which  they  shall 
build.  The  influence  wliich  snakes  produce 


npon  these  birds,  when  they  come  in  contact 
with  them,  is  very  singular.  The  boom- 
slange,  which,  however,  is  not  considered 
poisonous,  is  one  of  its  most  common  foes ; 
aud  it  is  generally  foiiud  upon  trees,  to  which 
it  resorts  for  the  purpose  of  c.itching  birds, 
upon  which  it  delights  to  feed.  The  presence 
of  a  siiccimcn  in  a  free  is  generally  soon  dis- 
covered  by  the  birds  of  tlie  neighbourhood, 
who  collect  around  it,  and  fly  to  end  fro, 
littering  tlie  most  fearful  sounds,  until  some 
one,  mure  terror-stricken  than  the  rest,  ac¬ 
tually  skims  along  so  ns  to  touch  its  lips,  and, 
as  a  fly  will  destroy  itself  iu  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  becomes,  almost  without  resistance,  a 
prey  to  its  enemy.  During  these  proceedings, 
the  snake  may  usually  be  observed  with  its 
bead  raised  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  above 
the  branch  round  which  its  body  and  tail  are 
entwined,  with  its  mouth  open,  and  its  neck 
iiifliited,  ns  if  anxiously  endeavouring  to  in¬ 
crease  tlie  terror  which  it  would  almost  appear 
it  was  aware  would,  sootier  or  later,  bring 
within  its  grasp  one  of  the  feathered  group. 

Forbes  describes  another  interesting  species, 
niider  the  name  of  baya,  or  bottle-nested 
sparrow,  “  which,”  he  says,  “  is  remarkable 
for  its  pendent  nest,  brilliant  plumage,  and 
uncommon  sagacity.”  These  birds  arc  found 
in  roost  parts  of  Hindostan;  in  shape  they 
resemble  the  sparrow,  as  alto  iu  the  brown 
feathers  of  the  hack  and  wings ;  the  head  and 
breast  arc  of  a  bright  yellow,  and,  in  the  rays 
of  a  tropical  snn,  base  a  s^endid  appearance 
when  flying  by  thousands  in  the  same  grove. 
They  make  a  chirping  noise,  but  have  no  song; 
they  associate  in  large  communities,  and  cover 
extensive  elumps  of  palmyras,  acacias,  and 
date  trees  with  their  nests.  These  are  formed 
iu  a  very  ingenious  manner  by  long  grass 
woven  together  in  the  shape  of  a  bottle,  and 
suspended  by  the  other  end  to  the  extremity 
of  a  flexible  branch,  the  more  effectually  to 
secure  the  eggs  aud  young  brood  from  ser- 
peut.s,  monkeys,  squirrels,  and  birds  of  prey. 
Thesi-  iies‘s  contain  several  apartments  appro¬ 
priated  to  different  pnriKjses:  in  one  the  hen 
[lerforms  the  olfice  of  incubation;  another, 
consisting  of  a  little  thatched  roof,  and  cover¬ 
ing  a  perch,  without  a  bottom,  is  occupied  by 
the  male,  who,  with  his  chiiqiing  note,  cheers 
the  female  during  her  maternal  duties. 

The  Abissinian  groslicak  has  been  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  variety  of  the  Philippine  grosbeak, 
but  it  more  probably  constitutes  a  distinct 
gimus.  It  is  a  native,  as  its  name  denotes,  of 
Abyssinia,  and  gives  to  its  nest  a  different  form 
from  that  of  the  bird  just  mentioned,  and  dis¬ 
plays  rather  more  industry  in  its  precautions 
for  sheltering  its  offspring  from  the  humidity 
of  the  weather  and  the  voracity  of  its  eiiemiei. 
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•lectioo.  HiTing  choien  the  site,  the  fnune- 
work  it  ooDitrueted  by  the  oumbined  efforts 
Irmly  interworen  with  the 
bnnchet  of  the  tree  on  which 
it  rests,  and  often  a  large  ' 

of  a  principal  branch  is  in- 
eluded  within  its  substance.  /  % 

This  part  of  the  work  being 
completed,  each  pair  proceeds  u 

to  tne  construction  of  its  own 
aest,  which,  like  the  roof,  con- 
lists  of  grass.  i  B 

The  best  description  we  have 
of  these  birds  is  that  by  Le 
Vaillant,  in  his  “Travels  in 
Africa."  His  narrative  is  as 
follows : — “  1  observed  on  the 
way  a  tree  with  an  enormous  ‘ 
aest  of  these  birds,  to  which  1 
have  given  the  appellation  of 
ttfMxctmt;  and  as  soon  as  I 
■irived  at  my  camp,  I  despatched 
a  few  men  with  a  waggon  to  wIh 

bring  it  to  me,  that  1  might  '  j 
open  the  hive  and  examine  its 
structure  in  its  minutest  parts. 

When  it  arrived  I  cut  it  to  'A*ra 
pieces  with  a  hatchet,  and  saw  ir'f  pi' 

that  the  chief  portion  of  the  H' 

structure  consisted  of  a  mass  of 
Bushman’s  grass,  without  any 
mixture,  but  so  compact  and 
Irmly  basketed  together  as  to 
be  impenetrable  to  the  rain. 

This  is  the  commencement  of 
the  structure;  and  each  bird 
builds  its  particular  nest  under 
this  canopy,  the  upper  surface 
Kmaining  void,  without,  how¬ 
ever,  being  useless ;  fur,  as  it 
has  a  projecting  rim  and  is  a 
Uttle  inclined,  it  serves  to  let  ^ 

the  rain-water  run  off,  and  pre- 
serves  each  little  dwelling  from  //i' 

the  rain.  Figure  to  yourself  a  i//i/ 

huge,  irregular,  sloping  roof,  {/' 

all  the  eaves  of  which  are  com- 

a  covered  with  nests 
id  one  against  another, 
and  you  will  have  a  tolerably 
accurate  idea  of  these  singular  ^ 

edifices.  Each  individual  nest 
is  three  or  four  inches  in  dia- 
meter,  which  is  sufficient  for  the 
bird.  But  as  they  are  all  iu 
contactwith  one  another  around 
the  eaves,  they  appear  to  the 
eye  to  funn  but  one  building, 
and  are  distinguishable  from  each  other  only  by 
a  little  external  aperture,  which  serves  as  an 
entrance  to  the  nest ;  and  even  this  is  some- 


of  the  fraternity  at  large,  who  will  derive 
from  it  a  common  advantage.  The  nest  is 


times  common  to  three  different  nests,  one  ef 
which  is  situated  at  the  bottom  stnd  the  other 
two  at  the  sides." 


It  roUi  its  nest  in  a  spiral  form,  nut  unlike  the 
shell  of  the  nautilus,  suspends  it  to  the  eztre* 
mit;  of  some  little  hrauch  over  a  placid  stream. 


and  fixes  the  entrance  in  the  lower  part ;  bat 
the  aperture  is  always  on  the  eastern  side,  in 
opposition  to  the  direction  of  the  rain. 


TUB  SOCl&BLB  UUOMUEAK  OB  WBAVKR-llXKO, 


The  Loxia  Bengalensis  inhabits  ludia.  The 
bird  constructs  its  nest  of  vegetable  fibres, 
which  it  interlaces  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
a  sort  of  purse,  of  which  the  engraving  gives 
an  exact  representation.  It  suspends  its  nest 
on  the  higher  branches  of  trees  overhanging 
rivers ;  and  the  entrance  is  at  the  lower  end. 
T'he  first  year  the  nest  is  a  simple  purse  ;  but 
in  the  IbUoiring  one  the  bird  attaches  to  this 


a  second,  and  proceeds  annually  with  a  similar 
addition  to  the  curious  fabric. 

The  sociable  grosbeak,  of  Southern  Africa, 
excels  any  of  its  feathered  race  in  the  extent, 
if  not  in  the  beauty  and  extent,  of  its  habitation. 
Usually  selecting  a  large  and  lofty  tree,  often 
of  the  mimosaor  sensitive  plant  species, they  find 
under  its  ample  top  and  strong  wide-spreading 
branches  a  good  shelter  and  support  for  their 
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md  tho  obviuM  difficulty  of  mukin^  soft 
speeches  in  the  cold.  ^As  wires,  the  Welsh 
women  arc  faithful,  dutiful,  aud  stfectionate. 
iecordin;;  to  old  custom,  when  it  is  settled 
that  a  wedding  is  to  take  place,  a ‘few  days 
previous  to  its  solemnisation  the  parents  of  the 
parties  held  what  they  culled  a  bidding,  or 
Keeling  of  their  friends,  at  their  sepamte 
houses.  The  male  friends  were  the  chief  at- 
iKidnnts  at  the  bridegroom’s  house — women  at 
the  bride’s.  The  men,  over  potations  of  ule, 
»ade  such  donations  of  money  us  they  could 
ilbrd ;  the  women,  over  the  cup  that  cheers, 
•ade  p  nts  in  kind — as  cheeses,  butter,  tea, 
fe.  L.srge  sums  of  money  and  stores  of  pro- 
rwons  were  often  thus  contributed  to  set  the 
jgung  couple  up  in  life ;  hut  the  custom  is 
sot-  iiflier  too  elecnifciynury,  and  too  much  a  tax, 
tuh  tsilnd  favour  in  modern  times ;  aud  it  is  almost 
esi,  otinct . 

We  may  as  well  now  finish  what  we  have  to 
mjof  the  Welsh,  as  we  find  it  described  to 
ov  hands.  According  to  what  may  be  termed 
iitional  usage,  on  tho  night  ]irevious  to  the 
wadding,  a  few  of  the  bridegroom’s  friends 
Ued.  fluceeded  to  the  bride’s  house  to  see  if  she 
road  were  safe.  Her  friends  concealed  her  as  they 
vj.  lest  could,  cither  hy  disguising  her  or  hiding 
:«*  ker  in  .some  out-of-the-way  nook ;  hut  after 
:ifla.  wme  diffarulty,  real  or  pretended,  the  lady  was 
OD  fccovered,  and  the  party  sat  down  to  make 
nk-  Kerry.  Next  morning  the  bridegnmm’s  party 
aid,  ipam  appeared,  and  demanded  the  bride.  Her 
tk  itlier  made  a  roundabout,  equivocal  sort  of 
vaj  nftisal ;  hut  at  length  produced  her,  when  she 
leK-  wis  mounted  behind  one  of  the  besiegers,  who 
■iifgi  Irn  trotted  her  off  to  church.  Here  the 
pot.  Wdegroom  was  in  readiness ;  and  they  were 
1  tk  iirried  with  the  familiar  ritual ;  only  that 
when  he  came  to  the  words,  “Witli  my  body  1 
kec  worship,  and  with  all  my  worldly  goods  I 
fcee  endow,”  the  bridegroom  produw^  what 
Wney  he  had  about  him,  and  gave  it,  with  the 
ling,  to  the  clergyman.  The  latter  took  his 
he,  delivered  the  remainder  to  the  bride,  and 
the  ritual,  in  usual  form,  was  continued.  This 
was  the  custom  up  to  a  very  recent  day,  and 
■ay  be  so  still  iu  the  more  retired  provinces. 
Before  the  bridegroom  rose  in  the  morning,  he 
■ade  presents  to  his  wife. 

In  Scotland  affairs  were  not  quite  so  well. 
Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  his  “  Statistical  Acconiit 
•f  Scotland,”  published  in  1711+,  gives  an 
“  Hint  of  a  fair  which  used  to  be  annn.ally 
acid  in  Dumfries,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ulack 
ind  White  Esks.  “  At  that  fair,”  he  says,  “  it 
the  custom  for  the  unmarried  persons  of 
lioth  sexes  to  choose  a  companion,  according  to 
Ihcir  liking,  with  whom  they  were  to  live  till 
Ihe.t  time  ne.xt  year.  This  was  called  hand 
failing,  or  hand  in  fiat.  If  they  were  pleased 


with  each  other  at  that  time,  they  continued 
together  for  life ;  if  nob  they  separated,  and  ware 
free  to  make  another  cboioe,  as  at  first.”  Here 
is  another  blessed  instance  of  the  goodness  of 
the  good  old  ti  mes.  The  effect  of  such  a  custom 
upon  the  manners  of  the  people  is  not  to  be 
calculated ;  it  must  have  demoralised  them, 
and  made  immense  miseries  and  trouble ;  since 
it  was  not  necessary  for  the  parties  to  tiyree  on 
separation.  There  was  this  safeguard,  how¬ 
ever,  such  as  it  was,  that  if  a  child  was  born 
during  the  hand fini'mg  jieriod,  the  person  who 
insisted  on  separation  bore  the  responsibility 
of  its  support. 

That  similar  customs  prevailed  in  many  parts 
of  England  is  ]irovcd  by  many  a  passage  in 
quaint  old  hooks,  as  iu  “The  Christian  State 
of  Matrimony”  (15+3),  the  author  of  which 
very  gravely  rebukes  them,  lie  warns  “  cvciye 
reasonable  and  honest  parson  (person)  to  be¬ 
ware  that  in  contractyng  of  maryage  they  dys- 
semlile  not,  nor  -set  forthe.  any  lye.  Every 
man  lykewyse  (says  he)  must  esteine  the  )iarson 
to  whom  he  is  haudfasted,  none  olherwyse 
tlian  for  his  owne  spouse,  though  as  yet  it  be 
not  done  in  the  church  ner  iu  the  streate.” 
Better  still  is  the  advice,  “  After  the  hand- 
fastynge  and  makyng  of  the  contractc  ye  church- 
goyng  and  weddyng  should  not  be  differred  too 
long  for  the  author  exjilains  with  great  rare, 
as  regards  handfasting,  “  into  this  dysh  hath 
the  Dyvell  put  his  footc,  and  mcngled  it  wythe 
many  wycked  uses  and  coustumes.” 

A  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  such  “  cons- 
tnmes”  is  found  iu  the  fact  that  other  old 
I  writers  do  not  took  upon  them  with  nearly  so 
serious  a  countenance.  Even  liicharde  M  hit- 
forde,  a  “  professed  Brother  of  Syon,”  who 
wrote  “  A  Werke  for  Householders”  in  1537, 
only  blames  these  sinful  contracts  when  they 
are  made  secretly.  He  reprehends  those  who 
simply  make  “  a  contracte  promyse,  and  gyve 
faythc  and  trouthe  unto  eche  other,  sayng, 
‘  Here  I  take  thee,  Margery,  unto  my  wyfe, 
and  thereto  I  plyght  the  my  troth.  And  she 
agayne  unto  him  in  lyke  maner.’  ”  The  pro¬ 
fessed  brother  of  Syon  declares  it  is  great 
jeopardy  to  make  such  contracts  secretly  and 
alone,  without  records  (witnesses),  which  should 
be  two  at  tho  least. 

Nor  have  we  to  congratulate  ourselves  that 
this  state  of  things  prevailed  in  distant  and 
uneulightimed  villages  alone.  More  than  a 
century  later  than  the  period  at  which  the 
above  passages  were  printed,  the  conjugal  con¬ 
dition  of  the  British  people,  high  or  low,  in 
cities  or  in  villages,  was  most  degraded.  From 
the  “glorious  restoration,”  as  it  was  called, 
when  vice,  and  debanchery,  aud  the  worst  kinds 
of  folly  came  in  with  the  merry  monarch,  until 
within  the  last  seventy  or  eighty  years,  mar- 
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BETROTHAL  AND  MARRIAGE 
CUSTOMS. 

After  all,  say  the  (ihiiotophcrs  of  ci^htoen 
handrcd  and  fifty-five,  love  and  gain  are  tlic 
only  ohjcets  in  the  world;  and  we  believe  the 
philosophers.  The  life  which  at  least  one- 
half  the  populations  long  to  live  is  a  life  of 
love ;  their  hopes  (we  sjieak  of  w  omen,  and 
are  not  ashamed)  all  point  and  centre  to  a 
loving  home  with  a  loving  husband  in  it — with 
by  and  by  some  children  and  some  new  affec¬ 
tions.  To  every  woman  that  is  the  happiness 
worth  living  for ;  and,  to  young  women,  it 
does  not  seem  worth  living  for  any  other  hap¬ 
piness.  And  even  the  sterner  half  of  the 
creation,  though  it  is  outwardly  so  much 
devoted  to  the  pursnit  of  wealth  or  jaiwer,  is 
little  less  iufluciieed  through  the  atfectioiis. 
We  all  know  well  enough  tliat  though  Brown 
spends  nine  hours  a  day  at  his  counting-house 
in  the  CiK,  and  llohinson  as  many  in  his 
factory',  anj  Jones  dreaSM  all  that  time  away  in 
his  study — couuting-hotM,  factory,  study,  and 
all  they  contain  might  go  to  the  winds,  and 
welcome,  rather  tluui  the  dear  little  wives  of 
these  men  forget  their  oM  affection,  and  have 
no  kisses  ready  after  braakfast  and  hefori^ 
dinner.  The  merihant  eares  a  great  deal  for 
his  ships  that  sail  uimh  the  sm ;  he  cares 
about  one  thing  only  better :  and  that  is,  that 
his  proud  and  darling  daughter  should  consort 
not  with  an  unworthy  nun,  or  a  poor  one. 

So  love  and  wealth  are  iuteresting  to 
everybody,  though 

Love  has  been  a  vilMti 

Since  tlM  <la.vs  of  Tfoy  and  Helen, 

When  he  caused  the  (timtii  of  Paris, 

And  of  many,  amny  more— 

and  though  we  are  eoutinually  decrying  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world,  os 
well  as  all  the  sinfVil  luSU  of  the  flesh. 

From  time  immomuridl,  and  in  all  (jnarters 
of  the  globe,  savage  or  civilised,  marriage  and 
giving  in  marriage  has  bean  attended  by  rites 
and  ceremonies  sufficiently  expressive  ot  the 
high  sense  which  almost  miiversally  attaches 
to  the  most  sacred  and  the  most  important  of 
our  institutions.  Numerous  and  most  various 
these  ceremonies  are,  dtllhring  with  every  age 
and  every  people ;  but  none  without  some 
strong  jioinis  of  interest,  not  only  of  them¬ 
selves,  hut  in  reference  to  the  manners  and 
habits  of  thought  among  the  people  to  whom 
they  appertain.  In  our  own  land,  where  the 
near  and  dear  relation  of  marriage  has  not 
always  been  held  in  the  reverence  it  now  is, 
these  rites  and  customs  have  been  very  various, 
and  we  are  going  to  give  some  account  of  them. 
We  shall  probably,  however,  find  none  ipiite  so 
striking  as  those  hinted  at  in  a  certain  old 


play  with  a  very  libellous  title,  “  A  Womaa’i 
a  Wether  Cocke,”  in  which  occurs  this  passagt. 


She  is  contracted,  sir— nay,  married ; 

Unto  another  man,  though  It  ivant  forme: 

And  such  strange  imsaagcs  and  mutuall  vowet, 
’XwouUl  make  your  short  lutire  start  through  you 
bkickc 

Cap— should  you  but  iiearc  it. 


In  old  times,  priests  were  not  nearly  « 
plentiful  as  blackberries.  Numerous  were  the 
little  villages,  consisting  of  a  dozen  or  twegti 
cottages,  and  trcnclied  round  wit  It  woods  sM 
roads  impassable — which,  unable  to  inaintsii 
a  priest,  seldom  saw  one.  lie  was  a  traveilii| 
priest  whom  they  did  see — a  clergyman  who 
came  round  once  a  year  or  so  to  do  up  tlie 
marriages  and  christenings  in  a  compendHU 
manner  scarcely  sacred.  In  those  times,  cot. 
lequeutly,  a  betrothal  was  often  of  mad 
greater  signifleunee  than  now  :  when,  indesi, 
betrothals  are  very  unronmntic  and  untul 
afl'airs,  passing  under  the  dreadfully  unpoetial 
name  of  “engagements.”  A  betrothal  tin 
had  all  the  elfect  of  h  regular  marriage  no*; 
the  rites  of  matrimony  coming  afterwards  to 
sanctify  an  engagement  already  all  fulfilhl 
This  cuntract  was  called  by  the  Danes  Httl 
feslinj ;  among  tlieir  descendants  onr  vi- 
lagers,  it  was  knowa  as  haitd  fatting,  a  tel* 
w  hich  still  retains  its  use  and  old  signifleath*. 

Traces  of  this  custom  were  to  be  found  in  on 
villages  and  in  Scotland  until  a  late  periodi- 
latest  of  all,  jierhaps,  is  the  Isle  of  l’ortlaif( 
whose  inhabitants  are  very  slow  to  adopt  fti 
usages  of  the  mainland,  nud  who,  until  vo; 
recently,  intermarried  strictly  among  the!- 
selves.  In  their  rase,  the  rites  of  ninrrii|l 
were  frequently  delayed  until  family  rt'spow 
sihilities  began  to  threaten ;  and  there  was  th 
less  shame  in  this  shameful  and  dange 
custom,  and  the  morals  of  the  people  were  ii 
some  degree  protected,  that  the  mtle  islnndai 
kept  perfect  faith  with  each  other,  and  n  mai 
no  more  dreamed  of  abandoning  his  hetralM 
before  the  church  had  sanctified  their  tinioi 
than  after.  Traces  of  similar  customs — fsixk 
indeed,  we  are  most  happy  to  say,  bnt  not 
witliout  a  plausible  amount  of  certainty — stil 
exist  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

In  Wales,  too,  similar  customs  were  retained 
uutil  a  very  recent  date;  and  even  now  we 
may  sec  llieni  quoted  in  funny  newspaper  para¬ 
graphs.  There  the  lover  used  (and  perhaps  is 
some  districts  the  usage  is  retained)  to  visit  hii  •ccun 
swcctlienrt  in  the  evening,  and  make  love  to  k«ld  i 
her  in  her  chamber  after  she  had  retired,  “d  \ 
These  meetings  were  conducted  with  perfect  *as  t 
innocence  ;  and  the  faith  of  the  people  was  ai  koth  ^ 
firm  as  that  of  the  Portland  folk.  Tlie  custom  their 
is  said  to  have  originated  from  the  scarcity  ol  that 
fuel  (nnd  the  Welsh  are  proverbially  thrifty)  fattin 
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fiige  was  a  mockery,  and  virtue  or  good  morals 
something  to  laugh  at. 

“  From  1651  to  1751,”  most  truly  says  a 
recent  writer,  speaking  of  the  relations  of 
morals  to  the  increase  of  population,  '*  the 
morals  of  Great  Britain  were  of  the  loosest 
deseription.  Profligacy  was  fashionable ;  irre- 
ligiou  was  fashionable ;  gambling  was  fashion¬ 
able  j  drunkenness  was  fashionable ;  duelling 
was  fashionable;  debt  was  very  fashionable 
indeed.  What  could  the  common  people  do 
but  imitate  their  betters  P  On  the  scandalously 
merry  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  we  need 
not  dwell,  save  to  remark  that  Dryden,  the 
poet-laureate,  in  a  poem  supposed  to  be  written 
under  the  direct  inspiraiion  of  his  sacred 
majesty  (Absalom  and  Achitophel),  directly 
advocated  polygamy.  The  Court  of  William 
and  Mary  was  frigidly  decorous ;  and  Queen 
Anne  was  chaste,  formal,  and  devout  (Chester¬ 
field  called  her  so  by  way  of  reproach) ;  but  the 
state  of  society  during  the  reigns  of  the  two 
first  Georges  was  as  grossly  immoral  as  it  was 
tastelessly  stupid.  In  the  first  reign  we  have 
the  last  instance  of  a  worthless  woman  being 
raised  to  the  British  peerage — the  Countess  of 
Yarmouth.  The  law  of  marriage  was  slight, 
involved,  in  bad  odour,  and  so  perplexing  that 
it  was  often  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  seduction. 
The  institution  of  marriage  itself  was  rapidly 
falling  into  disuse  and  contempt.  You  could 
be  married  when  and  where  you  liked,  or  nut 
at  all.  There  were  infamous  dens  in  the  Fleet 
where  ragged-cassocked  divines,  redolent  of 
the  aqua  vita  bottle,  and  the  onion  and  tobacco 
odours  of  Mount  Scoundrel,  were  always  ready 
to  perform  the  marriage-ceremony  for  half  a 
guinea,  or  less,  the  witness  being  some  boon 
companion  of  the  parson,  or  his  servant-maid. 
One  Mr.  Keith  had  a  'marriage  shop’  in  May 
Fair,  where  upwards  of  6,000  marriages  were 
celebrated  annually,  with  promptitude  and  des¬ 
patch,  and  at  a  very  low  rate  indeed.  In  the 
country  there  were  itinerant  raarryers,  who 
went  by  the  gracefully-dignified  and  canouicul 
names  of  hedge-parsons  and  couple-beggars, 
and  who  married  a  drunken  tinker  to  a  beggar’s 
callet  fur  anything  they  could  get — a  shilling, 
a  lump  of  bacon,  or  a  can  of  small  ale.  Into 
such  utter  contempt  and  scandal  had  our  matri¬ 
monial  polity  followed,  that  continental  nations 
refused  to  recognise  the  legality  of  an  English 
marriage ;  and  Holland  and  some  other  coun¬ 
tries  compelled  such  of  their  subjects  as  had 
contracted  a  matrimonial  alliance  in  England 
to  be  married  again  publicly  on  their  return. 
These  disgraceful  facts  are  corroborated  by 
Smollett,  by  Tindal,  by  the  learned  Picart,  in 
the  *  Ceremonies  and  Religious  Customs  of 
the  Various  Nations  of  the  Known  World,’  by 
the  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  by  the  Parlia- 
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mentary  debates.  To  put  an  end  to 
abominable  state  of  things,  a  new  ma; 
bill  was  introduced,  in  1753,  by  Lord  Haid^ftei 
wicke.  In  the  Commons  it  was  bitterly 
posed.  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  himself  marri^l 
clandestinely  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  D«ki|ldd  vr 
of  Richmond,  contended  that  it  would  be 
the  most  dangerous  consequence  to  the  feult 
sex,  and  that  it  would  endanger  our  veq 
existence ;  fur  that  without  a  continuous  suppk 
of  laborious  and  industrious  poor  no  nstui 
could  long  exist,  which  supply  could  only  k' 
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got  by  promoting  marriage  among  such  people. 
Mr.  Nugent  said  that  a  public  marriage  u 


against  the  genius  and  nature  of  our  pr(i|ie, 
and  that  our  people  were  exceedingly  funa  d 
private  marrii^s,  and  saving  a  little  moMv. 
Finally,  Mr.  Charles  Townsnend,  laying  lia 
hand  on  his  heart,  declared  it  one  of  the  us 
cruel  enterprises  against  the  fair  sex  that  eut 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  and  suspeeW 
some  latent  design  in  it  to  secure  all  tk 
heiresses  in  the  kingdom  to  the  eldest  tonid 
noble  and  rich  families.  In  spite,  howerer,.d 
the  eloquence  of  the  disinterested  Fox,  tk 
patriotic  Nugent,  and  the  sentimental  Touis 
bend,  the  bill,  after  some  violent  debates, 
of  which  continued  until  three  o’clock  in  Ik 
morning,  and  after  a  wise  and  luminous  spead 
from  Solicitor-General  Murray,  al'terwsdi 
Lord  Mansfield,  passed  the  Commons,  and  k 
came  law.  Mr.  Keith  and  his  brethren  of  tk 
Fleet  found  that  their  occupation  was  goM. 
Marriages,  by  the  new  law,  were  obliged  l«  kl 
entered  in  the  pariah  register,  and  a  strict  liul 
of  demarcation  was  drawn  between  the  marridi 
and  the  unmarried.  Experience  soon  shoi 
that,  instead  of  stopping  marriage  and  tkl 
grow  th  of  population,  the  Act  had  the  contnm 
efiect,  by  divesting  the  marriage-ceremony  df 
disgraceful  associations,  and  by  making  it,  nn 
a  mere  verbal  promise,  but  a  life  contract.”*  I 
A  more  important  consequence,  howe««| 
than  the  growth  of  population  was  the  gronf 
of  good  murals  and  decent  manners ;  but  it 
a  very  significant  fact  that  far  fewer  childml 
are  the  result  of  irregular  unions  than  of  thsJ 
sanctified  by  the  sacrament  of  marriage.  Ikl 
population  of  Great  Britain  has  increased 
an  immensely  greater  speed  since  the  marikl 
relations  of  the  people  have  improved ;  and  sT 
spite  of  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Nugent,  tM 
public  marriage  was  “  against  the  genius  ail 
nature  of  our  people,”  we  find  that  “od 
people”  were  only  too  glad  to  avail  thrmselvd 
of  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  nnions  dcclanl 
and  contVacted  in  the  face  of  the  world,  li 
1756  (three  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Bt| 
marriage  bill  above  referred  to)  the  number 
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(  MiTiafrt  a  WM  60,973 ;  in  1764,  eight  ye«rs 
j  ifier,  they  increased  to  63,310 :  by  no  means  a 
I  jfflof  that  the  people  were  arerse  to  good 
j  (..rija.  In  the  latteryear  the  amiable  Chester- 
I  !fli  writes,  “The  rage  for  marrying  is  very 
jj  ■rpralent” — as  if  he  were  alluding  (as  the 
riier  above  quoted  pertinently  remarks)  to 
j  lia  rage  for  South  Sea  Stock,  or  for  wearing 
‘j|;.wigs  or  high-heeled  shoes.  It  is  evident 
thought  it  quite  an  odd  thing — a  “  popular 
(  idMion but  in  this  rage  for  marrying,  wrhen 
mrriage  had  become  what  it  ought  to  be,  a 
I  >,oly  institution,  we  perceive  the  haste  of  the 
fiople  to  cast  out  the  immorality  which  had 
hnened  their  homes  for  centuries. 

(  To  bi  continued.) 


A  NUT. 

PaoFESson  Whswill  was  asked  by  a  lady 
he  a  cypher  for  her  name.  Whewell  wrote 
As  following  on  a  slip  of  paper  and  presented 
it  to  the  puzzled  woman ; — 

You  O  a  O  but  I  O  thee. 

O  O  no  O,  but  O  O  me. 

O  let,  then,  my  O  a  O  go. 

And  give  back  O  O  I  O  thee  so. 

Onr  lady  readers  may  find  the  interpretation 
■teresting — if  they  can  make  it. 


D^olitts  lo  Contspoitbtnls.  | 

STAMPED  EDITION  OF  THE  MAGAZINE.  I 
In  future,  the  EKOLiaHwomM’s  Domestic' 
XiQA^iifB  (stamped  as  a  newspaper)  will  be  for- 1 
virded  from  the  Office  to  any  part  of  the  United  , 
Kingdom  for  an  annual  subscription  of  three  | 
4iU1in^s,  payable  in  adrance.  Single  numbers 
ftrwaNed  fVee  on  receipt  of  three  postage-stamps. ! 


THE  ANNUAL  PRIZES. 

In  future,  purchasers  of  the  back  volumes,  by 
Mdimr  in  the  cheques  to  be  found  in  eat'h,  will 
kientitled  to  a  chance  In  the  next  distribution  of 
Prises.  Purchasers  of  volumes  which  contain 
ekeques  Ibr  a  ipeeijie  prize  may  send  them  to  the 
sAcci  where  they  will  m  changed  for  new  ones. 


PRIZE  COMPOSITIONS.  | 

Competitors  are  reminded  that  Essays  on  the  i 
*HAPriB8T  Lot**  must  be  sent  in  on  or  be-  ' 
I  fcre  the  l*2th  of  February.  The  subj<Tt  for  the  ' 
sext  Essay  (to  be  printea  in  the  April  number)  | 
ii  “Pool  Relations.**  The  prize  in  each  case  I 
sonsists  of  a  handsome  yolume. 


I  THE  PRIZE  WORK  PATTERNS. 

The  prise  for  the  best  pattern  of  a  purse  in 
embroidery  fengrayed  on  page  317)  has  l>eea 
swarded  to  Eluabbtb  ;  but  we  are  compelled 
to  avow  that  we  received  no  pattern  worthy  of  a 
second  prise.  Patterns  of  the  Collab  in  Cimo- 
ciBT  (worked),  announced  tor  competition  last 
month,  should  be  sent  in  on  or  before  the  12tb  of 
tbe  month.  The  next  subject  for  competition  is 


a  Knittbd  Xkck-Tib  in  Shetland  Wool.  All 
patterns  must  he  worked,  and  the  description 
written  from  the  working.  The  prise  consists 
of  a  handsome  volumeor  print.  Unsuccessful  pat¬ 
terns  returned  on  receipt  of  a  stami>e<i  envelope. 


BOYS'  MAGAZINE. 

The  Publishers  beg  to  call  attention  to  the 
Second  Numlwr  of  the  **1)018*  Magazine.** just 
published.  It  coiiLiins,  among  other  artudes, 
amusing  and  instructive,  the  First  Part  of  the 
Romantic  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  by 
the  Spaniards. 


W e  beg  to  acquaint  ourcorrespondt  nts  that 
we  can  take  in  no  more  unpaid  letters.  All  let* 
ters,  on  whatever  business,  should  bi'  prepaid; 
and  those  which  require  n  private  answer  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  postage-stamp  for  return. 
Prospectuses  or  communications  respecting  the 
businessof  the  Magazine  are.nf  course, forwarded 
at  our  own  e\pt  nse ;  hut  we  cannot  undertake  to 
pay  double  postage  for  every  application. 

Ko.SE-BUD  I’Dr.iNO.— The  tNiging  l>clow  is  to 
p]eB^e  several  fair  correspontlents,  and  is  of  the 


breadth  desired,  and  may  be  worked  either  for  an 
edging  or  for  a  handkeri'hief  bonier.  If  the 
former,  it  must  be  worked  in  white  cotton ;  if  the 
latter,  it  may  cither  all  be  worked  in  pink  ingrain 
cotton,  or  tiie  edging  in  white  and  the  rose  in 
re<l  cotton ;  or  the  c*ontrary  way,  acc'ording  to 
taste. 

An  English  Gibl  writes  very  well.  As  to 
gathering  proofs  of  character  from  a  particular 
style  of  i^nmanship,  it  is  all  nonsense. 

Ladba  and  a  Subscbibeb.— Pimpernel  may 
be  had  from  the  herb  shops,  distilled  like  eld^ 
tloweiB,  or  lavender. 

Ltdia.— We  regi'it  that  Ltdia  has  been  it  any 
trouble,  and  will  endeavour  to  remedy  the  eyll. 

Dbolin  BD.— The  **  Lament  of  a  Lover**  (al* 
most  (oa  true  to  life).—**  To  M.  C.**  (lines  ad* 
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(IrMMHl  to  an;  particnlar  parwn  liav*  tittle  inte- 
reit  for  ^nenu  reailen,  at  beat.)—'*  A  Motber’s 
Addreaa  to  her  Sob."— “  Vernal  Volume.” 


THE  ENOLISHWOMAN’8  FUND. 

“OnaSoLDiEas.— Hannah  sutrKests  thntallthe 
lad;  subfu'ribcre  to  the  ENOtisHwouAN'9  Domes¬ 
tic  Maoaeine  should  contribute  a  little  sixpence 
toward  the  comfort  of  our  unconquerable  arm; 
in  the  East— to  form  a  little  “  EnKlishwomun's 
Fund,”  and  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Editor.  We  are  flattered  by  the  compliment; 
and  if  the  idea  be  carried  out,  or  to  wliatever  ex¬ 
tent  it  may  be  carried  out,  we  shall  only  be  too 
happy  to  use  the  utmost  diligence  in  finding  out 
how  such  a  fund  might  best  be  applied.” 

The  foregoing  was  insertol  in  the  January 
numlx'r  of  the  Englishwoman's  Domestic  Ma¬ 
oaeine;  and  altliough  we  heartily  approved 
Hannah’s  suggestion,  wc  did  not  suppose  that 
there  would  be  many  responses,  as  we  conceived 
most  of  our  subscribers  had  already,  through  one 
channel  or  another,  contributed  to  the  comfort  of 
those  brave  men  ujron  whom  all  eyes  arc  fixed.  , 
We  have,  however,  receivetl  so  many  letters  writ-  I 
ten  iu  such  earnest  and  good  feeling,  pressing  us  ! 
to  urge  the  appeal  on  our  subseribers,  that  we  feel  i 
bound  to  do  so.  We  beg  to  repeat,  therefore,  that 
we  shall  gladly  receive,  and  carefully  apply  to  a 
purpose  at  the  moment  most  exigent,  any  contri- 
Dutions  to  the  “  Englishwoman’s  Fund."  Stamps 
may  be  sent.  The  Publishers  of  the  Magaiine 
have  already  forwarded  several  hunilred  volumes 
(of  various  kinds)  for  the  use  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  at  Scutari,  and  as  many  more  await 
tlie  pleasure  of  the  Si'cretary-at-War. 

N'ext  month  we  will  publish  a  list  of  the  con¬ 
tributors. 


Gboegi.— We  cannot  possibly  state  (because 
we  cannot  possibly  know)  **  whether  a  number 
between  ‘J,000  and  2,130  will  gain  a  prixe.”  On  re- 
lerenec  to  an  announeement  above,  our  corres¬ 
pondent  will  perceive  that  he  ran  have  any  num- 
i>er  of  the  Magasine  forwarded  foee  to  his  address 
on  ret-eipt  of  three  stamps. 

Hensietta  is  mistaken.  The  reply  in  our  last 
month  was  not  intended  for  her,  but  for  nnothfr 
Henrietta ;  to  whom  we  are  not  nearly  so  much 
obligeil.  The  present  Henrietta’s  story,  however, 
wc  are  com|>elIed  to  decline. 

Chaslotte  K.— mss.  are  returned  on  receipt 
of  a  stamped  envelope. 

E.  11.  (or  any  .Subscriber),  should  she  obtain  a 
prixe,  may  “  have  tlie  amount  in  books”  if  she 
chooses. 

M.  G.— We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  work. 

A  Bachelor. — Your  poem  witlmut  a  name 
hardly  reaches  the  standard  of  the  Magaxinc. 

S.  S.  M.— We  do  not  think  smoking  (quite  in 
moderation)  injurious. 

Anxiocs.— Isot  after  eight  years.  If  abandoned, 
the  law  will  compel  the  grandparents  of  a  child 
to  contribute  to  its  supjiort. 

Fatherless  Fanny  is  referred  to  the  wrapper. 

Frances’  best  plan  would  be  to  take  the  dress 
to  a  dressmaker  of  taste,  and  leave  the  question  to 
her  Judgment, 

PENELorE.— See  the  “  Sick  Room  ”  column  of 
tlie  pr  sent  number. 

A  Six  I  ON.— A  Sexton's  presence  is  not  neeex- 
tary  at  the  ballot  for  the  prises.  In  no  single 
instance  has  a  winner  been  present  at  the  ballot. 


Sith  attb 

How  TO  orr  SLCsr.^DifScalty  in  going  t» 
sleep  is  a  common  atHiction,  and  a  wurse  ons 
than  might  be  supposed;  but  in  half  the  (‘asss  ii 
is  a  self  inHicted  misery.  Idleness  is  not  the  leart 
frequent  cause;  and  we  are  afraid,  therefore,  thst 
the  following  remedies  tor  sleepless  nights  wfl 
not  be  tried  by  nil  who  deplore  their  misery.  FUi^ 
ing  yourself  restless,  rise,  and  rub  your  limbi 
with  a  good  coarse  towel,  or  a  ttesh  brush,  or  erca 
with  your  hands.  Or  before  retiring  tike  a  coti 
bath,  and  rub  yourself  well  down  before  you  g# 
out  of  it  Or  if  you  don't  like  cold  baths,  ha?ti 
warm  one.  Or  have  a  good  brisk  walk  in  tbe 
open  air;  or  if  this  is  too  much  fur  you,  run  m 
and  down  stairs  a  half  dozen  timi'S,  and  th^i 
bed  diroetly.— By  doing  this  a  few  times, 
then  continuing  the  means  occasionally,  you 
regain  tlie  ol  I  habit  of  going  to  sleep  at  onea 
Healthy  {icople  always  sleep  well ;  people  eanml 
be  healthy  wlio  do  not  bathe  often  and  take  good 
exercise.  A  pillow  stuffed  with  hops  acts  as  s 
narcotic. 

Baths.— A  little  more  al>out  bathing,  a  subjut 
we  shall  never  have  done  enforcing  on  our  rcadsf^ 
attention.  Frcfiuent  bathing,  temperance,  aW 
exercise,  if  persevenHl  in  by  the  whole  <*ominuDi|f 
for  one  montli,  would  liave  two  useful  results  fv 
society:  the  country  would  be  twice  as  health, 
and  half  the  medical  profession  would  be  off  i 
soldiering  in  tlie  Crimea— haring  nothing  elw 
to  do.  There  arc  all  sorts  of  baths— 
tepid,  vapour,  shower,  plunge,  bip,  &c.  kfc 
Hot  and  vaiiour  baths  are  for  tbe  sick,  and 
are  txtremely  usefol.  A  vapour  bath,  for 
those  who  suffer  from  rheumatism  or 
may  be  made  thus; — Place  a  bucket  of  l»iiTiii» 
water  uniler  the  chair  on  which  you  are  seated, 
causing  vourself,  bucket,  chair,  and  all,  to  bt 
surrounded  with  blankets.  When  the  vapour 
decreases,  thebottomof  the  blanket  mav  be  HIM. 
and  a  hot  brick  dropped  into  the  pail.— The  Plung, 
bath  is  not  so  accessible.  It  is  cold,  or  cool ;  aM 
one  or  two  plunges  and  out  again  will  pn^OM 
more  benefit  tliaii  to  remain  in  it ;  we  speak  (Ri 
(lecially  of  weak  or  sick  people.  The  shower  ball 
wc  do  not  recommend  at  alL  It  may  do  for  nua 
or  women  in  the  prime  of  life  and  health,  but 
not  for  children  and  old  people.  To  pregnaat 
wom>'n  it  is  highly  dangerous.  The  best  bath  oi 
tbe  whole,  for  sick  or  hale,  is  the  liip  bath.  FiU 
your  bath  with  water,  cold  if  you  cau  possibb 
bear  it  (and  if  you  jire  weU)-Rt  any  rate,  iner*9 
tepid.  Move  your  limbs  well  in  the  water  for  t 
qu.rrtcr  of  an  hour,  get  out.and  rub younielf  with 
a  couple  of  rough  towels  till  your  skin  begins  t, 
resent  tlie  usage.  If  you  have  no  re;fular  hath,  fiU 
a  big  pan  or  washing-tub,  get  into  it,  and  si>ong« 
and  sluice  yourself  well.  It  is  as  good  a  bath  u 
any. 

Coo-liver  Oil.— There  can  be  no  doubt  of  th, 
extraordinary  ethuac);  of  cod-liver  oil  in  several 
diseases  besides  tliat  in  which  it  is  otteneat  recon- 
mcndeil.  Ced-Uver  uU,  however,  is  extrem^ 
liable  to  ailulteration,  and  the  rather  high  price 
at  which  the  good  article  must  necessarily  be  sold 
is  found  to  tempt  to  this  most  dishonest  practice. 
We  advise  our  friends  not  to  buy  it  anywhere  i  a 
physician  will  be  glad  to  name  some  tradesman 
in  whom  he  has  confidence.  The  pale  or  verf 
refined  oil  is  useless. 

Cure  ior  a  Coooh.— Harsh  mallow  root,  and 
liquorice  root,  hsif  an  ounee  each,  boiled  In  a  pint 
ot  water  till  it  (the  water)  is  reduced  one  third,  is 
good  for  a  i-ough.  Half  a  teacupl'nl  should  be 
taken  three  times  a  day. 
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CTJPID’S  LirrmUBAG. 


(iK-h  aflrctioiMte  confectioim ;  that  the  poet  Ln-  kind.  Rut  it  ma;  be  unkind,  and  wa  do  not  can 
cretiua  waa  killed  throuffh  them  ;  and  C^aiua  Ca-  — we  decline  to  allowr  an;  of  our  fklr  correa- 

liffula,  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  men  of  the  pondmia  to  hare  anythinit  to  do  writh  him. 

4rouDti7,  driren  to  madneaa  b;  a  philtre  ad-  Ada  Liokia.— "  I  hare  been  now  fur  aomajean 
miniatered  b;  hia  wile  Caaauuia.  Wh.it  iloea  thia  enKaged  to  a  TOuiiK  Kentleman  five  jeara  m; 
prore,  however,  but  that  accidenta  uii'tl  happen  aenlor.  and  m;  lore  naa  been  reciprocated.  Time 
in  the  brat  reKulated  tamilieat  Have  not  babiea  after  time  haa  been  act  for  our  union,  and  u 
manifold  bnn  killed  b;  Daff;'a  Elixir  and  God-  often  haa  it  been  poatponct  to  aome  future  time. 
ftn*a  Cordial !  A  alielit  feud  liaa  at  laat  taken  place  betwixt  our 

HELEN  EaTUEX.— So  much  dependa  u|ion  tlie  familiea.  and  it  la  tlieir  poaitire  wiah  that  the  eo- 
nature  and  imi>ortance  of  the  aecret  that  we  can-  anfrementahnuldatoncaandforererbe  broken  oft. 
not  ffire  an  opinion  upon  ;our  atateinrnt.  The  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  we  are  both  rer;  much  aKainat 
iilea  in  our  minda,  bowerer,  ia  to  let  tliint(a  take  awh  a  conrae  of  nroceedinn :  hia  profeaaion  eo- 

their  courae.  ablea  him  to  lire  in  mucli  the  aame  at;le  aa  m; 

iPoLLT.— In  innocence  there  ia  alwa;a  prudence,  own  famil;,  and  hia  practice  ia  on  tlie  increaaa. 
Wh;  aliouldn't  one  kiaa  her  sw  eetheart  at  Shall  we,  then,  act  aside  the  wishes  of  our  friends, 
parting?  and  make  a  match  of  it  without  their  consent. 

Lies.— You  maj  rcrj  properly  accept  tlie  in-  as  I  feel  sure  that  now  will  oeror  be  obtained? 
ritation  as  it  was  made,  and  make  jrour  visits  Or  what  do  you  think  would  be  the  beat  course 
lant  eeremonic.  to  pursue?  for  1  feel  I  can  never  love  another 

Alma  ia  one  of  the  thousand.  She  is  "  very  as  I  liave  loved  him.  If  the  engagement  ba 
much  attached  to  a  gentleman  who  lias  as  yet  broken  off  by  mutual  consent,  would  it  be 
made  no  return.”  He  ia  ten  years  her  senior,  and  prudent  to  retain  the  presents  or  to  return 
in  mueli  better  eircumstaneea  than  Alma.  Alma  tliein  with  the  letters ?  R;r  replying  to  tliese  my 
has  known  liim  about  a  year,  and  from  tlie  first  earnest  inquiries,  you  will  ever  oblige,”  he¬ 
llos  loved  him  dearly.  And  it  makes  her  very  We  can  hanlly  counsel  matches  against  the 
unhappy;  for  tliougli  he  is  very  polite  and  atten-  consent  of  parents.  But  does  the  “  feud”  relata 
live,  she  is  afraid  be  has  no  stronger  fteling  than  to  the  mat  h  ?  That  is  an  important  part  of  tha 
lyiendahip  for  lier.— We  have  oertainly  no  advke  question;  for  if  the  quarrel  is  confined  to 
to  give  in  such  a  care,  except  “to  suffer  and  be  matters  apart  from  Ada's  engagement,  wo  ce^ 
strong;”  to  suffer  as  little  as  pns.silile,  and  get  tainly  do  not  tliink  the  parents  justified  in  in- 
over  It  and  forget  it  as  quick  as  possible.  slstiiigon  the  sacrifice  of  their  children’s  feelingL 

Desponding.— It  is  very  unfortunate,  but  no  Constant  Readee.— Afraid  it  is  too  late  to 
doubt  will  mam  lie  explained.  write  or  to  speak. 

J.  J.  P.— Our  notice  of  tills  gentlenian’s  letter  Millicent  Maet.— Affect  a  cool  demeanour; 
has  provoked  several  replies  of  a  synipatlietiu  such  stratagi-ms  arc  fair  in  love. 


CROCHET  LACE. 


Ceochet  I. ace.— Make  a  cliaiii  of  111  stitches,  unite,  and  into  tlie  round  work  18  double  crochet 
'hid  row— 7  chain,  miss  It,  1  double  crochet  6  times.  8rd  row— 7  double  crochet  into  each  of  the  7 
chains,  fasten  off.  This  forms  1  star.  Work  9  of  ttiese  for  each  point,  and  join  as  in  pattern. 
For  heading:  1st  row— 1  double  crochet  into  the  centre  of  7  double  crochet,  13  chain.  Work 
1  plain  into  4th  chain  to  form  a  round  loop,  3  chain,  1  double  crochet  into  centre  of  next  7 ;  repeat, 
‘ind  row— 3  double  crochet  into  round  loop,  S  chain ;  reiieat.  3rd  row  same  as  1st  working  DC  into 
centre  of  6  chain  in  last  row.  4th  rows  imeat  second.— Then  work  the  edge  round  the  points  ss 
in  pattern,  working  8  ehain,  1  DC  in  1st  row,  except  between  eai  h  point  where  there  are  only  6.  Ihid 
row— U  DC  into  each  8  clisiii,  and  7  DC  into  8  chain.  3nl  row— 9  clisln,  1  DC  into  centre  of  9  in 
last  row,  and  between  the  points  work  3  chain,  4th  rcw-lO  DC  into  cuch  9  chain,  and  4  DC  into 
3  chain. 
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BY  HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW. 


(CoHltHued  from  p.  293.) 


X. 

Ox  the  following  mornin?,  very  early,  as 
the  schoolmaiter  stood  at  his  door,  inh.aling  the 
bright,  wholesome  air,  and  beholding  the 
shadows  of  the  rising  sun,  and  the  flashing 
dew-drops  on  the  red  vine-leaves,  he  heard  the 
sound  of  wheels,  and  saw  Mr.  Pendexter  and  liis 
wife  drive  down  the  village  street  in  their  old- 
fashioned  chaise,  known  by  all  the  boys  in 
town  as  “  the  ark.”  The  old  white  horse,  that 
for  so  many  years  liad  stamped  at  funerals, 
and  gnawed  the  tops  of  so  many  {josts,  and 
imagined  he  killed  so  many  flies  because  he 
wagged  the  stump  of  a  tail,  and  finally  had  been 
the  cause  of  so  much  discord  in  the  ))arish, 
seemed  now  to  make  common  cause  with  his 
master,  and  stepped  as  if  endeavouring  to 
VOL.  III. 


I  shake  the  dust  from  his  feet  as  he  passed 
'  through  the  ungrateful  village.  Under  the 
axle-tree  hung  suspended  a  leather  trunk ;  and 
I  in  the  chaise,  between  the  two  occupants,  was 
I  a  large  band-box,  which  forced  Mr.  reudexter 
I  to  let  his  legs  hang  out  of  the  vehicle,  and  gave 
I  him  the  air  of  imitating  the  Scriptural  be¬ 
haviour  of  his  horse.  Gravely  and  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  he  saluted  the  schoolmaster,  who  saluted 
him  in  return,  with  a  tear  in  his  eye,  that  no 
man  saw,  but  which,  nevertheless,  was  not 
unseen. 

“  Farewell,  poor  old  man  1”  said  the  school¬ 
master  within  himself,  as  he  shut  out  the  cold, 
autumnal  air,  and  entered  his  comfortable 
study.  We  are  not  worthy  of  thee,  or  we 
should  have  had  thee  with  us  for  ever.  Go 
M 
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Snob  wa*  the  schoolmaster’s  life;  and  a 
dreary,  weary  life  it  would  have  been,  had  not 
poetry  from  witliin  guslied  through  every  track 
and  crevioe  in  it.  This  transformed  it,  and 
made  it  resemble  a  well  into  which  stones  and 
rubbish  have  been  thrown  ;  but  underneath  is 
a  spring  of  frcsli,  pure  water,  which  nothing 
externid  can  ever  check  or  defile. 

XII. 

Mr.  Pendextzr  had  departed.  Only  a  few 
old  and  middle-aged  people  regretted  him.  To 
these  few,  something  was  wanting  in  the  service 
ever  afterwards.  Tiiey  missed  the  accounts  of 
the  Hebrew  massacres,  and  the  wonderful  tales 
of  the  Zumzummims ;  they  missed  the  venerable 
grey  hair,  and  the  voice  that  had  spoken  to 
them  in  childliood,  and  for  ever  preserved  the 
memory  of  it  in  their  hearts,  as  in  the  Russian 
Church  the  old  hymns  of  the  earliest  centuries 
arc  still  piously  retained. 

The  winter  came,  with  all  its  affluence  of 
snows,  and  its  many  candidates  for  the  vacant 
pulpit.  But  the  parish  was  difflcult  to  please, 
as  all  parishes  are ;  and  talked  of  dividing  itself, 
and  building  a  new  church,  and  other  extra¬ 
vagances,  as  all  parishes  do.  Finally  it  con¬ 
cluded  to  remain  ns  it  was,  and  the  choice  of  a 
pastor  was  mode. 

The  events  of  the  winter  were  few  in  number, 
and  can  be  easily  described.  The  following 
extract  from  a  school-girl’s  letter  to  an  absent 
friend  contains  the  most  important : — 

“  At  school,  things  have  gone  on  pretty  much 
as  usual.  Jane  Brown  has  grown  very  pale. 
They  say  she  is  in  a  consumption  ;  but  1  think 
it  is  because  she  eats  so  many  slate  ]>encils. 
One  of  her  shoulders  has  grown  a  good  deal 
higher  than  the  other.  Billy  Wilmerdings 
has  been  turned  out  of  school  for  playing  truant. 
He  promised  his  mother,  if  she  would  nut  whip 
him,  he  would  experience  religion.  I  am  sure 
I  wish  he  would  ;  for  then  he  would  stop  look¬ 
ing  at  roe  through  the  hole  in  the  top  of  his 
desk.  Mr.  Churchill  is  a  very  curious  roan. 
To-day  he  giive  us  this  question  in  arithmetic : 

‘  One-fifth  of  a  hive  of  bees  flew  to  the  Kadamba 
flower ;  one-third  flew  to  the  Silauhara ;  three 
times  the  difference  of  these  two  numbers  flew 
to  an  arbour;  and  one  bee  continued  flying 
about,  attracted  on  each  side  by  the  fragrant 
[  Ketaki  and  the  Mulati.  What  was  the  number 
!  of  bees  f’  Nobody  could  do  the  sum. 

I  “The  church  has  been  repaired;  and  we 
i  have  a  new  mahogany  pulpit.  Mr.  Churchill 
'  bought  the  old  one,  and  had  it  put  up  in  his 
study.  What  a  strange  roan  he  is !  A  good 
many  candidates  have  preached  for  us.  The 
only  one  wc  like  is  Mr.  Kavanagh.  Arthur 
Kavanagh !  is  nut  tliat  a  romantic  name  P  He 
a  tall,  very  pale,  with  beautiful  black  eyes  and 


hair !  Sally — Alice  Archer’s  Sally — says  ‘  he 
is  not  a  man ;  he  is  a  'riiaddeus  of  Warsaw  1’ 
1  think  he  is  very  handsome.  And  such  ser¬ 
mons  1  So  beautifully  written,  so  different 
from  old  Mr.  Pendexter’s!  He  has  been  in¬ 
vited  to  settle  here ;  but  he  cannot  come  till 
spring.  Last  Sunday  he  preached  about  the 
ruling  passion.  He  said,  that  once  a  German 
nobleman,  when  he  was  dying,  had  his  hunting- 
horn  blown  in  his  bedroom,  and  his  hounds  let 
in,  springing  and  howling  about  him ;  and  that 
so  it  was  with  the  ruling  passions  of  men; 
even  around  the  death-bed,  at  the  well-known 
signal,  they  howled  and  leaped  about  those 
that  had  fostered  them!  Beautiful,  is  it  not P 
and  so  original !  He  said  iu  another  sermon 
that  disappointments  feed  and  nourish  us  in 
the  desert  places  of  life,  as  the  ravens  did  the 
Prophet  in  the  wilderness;  and  that  as,  in 
Catholic  countries,  the  lamps  lighted  before 
the  images  of  sainU,  in  narrow  and  dangerous 
streets,  not  only  served  as  offerings  of  devotion, 
but  likewise  as  lights  to  those  who  passed,  so, 
in  the  dark  and  dismal  streets  of  the  ci^  of 
Unbelief,  every  good  thought,  word,  and  deed 
of  a  man  not  only  was  an  offeriug  to  Heaven 
but  likewise  served  to  light  him  and  others  on 
their  way  homeward.  I  have  taken  a  g(^ 
many  notes  of  Mr.  Kavanagh’s  sermons,  which 
you  sliall  see  when  you  come  back. 

**  Last  week  we  had  a  sleigh  ride,  with  sis 
white  horses.  We  went  like  the  wind  over 
the  hollows  in  the  snow.  The  driver  called 
them  ‘  thank-yon-ma’ams,’  because  they  make 
everybody  bow.  And  such  a  frantic  ball  as 
we  had  at  Beaverstock  !  I  wish  you  had  been 
there  1  We  did  nut  get  home  till  two  o’clock 
in  the  morning;  and  the  next  day  Hester 
Green’s  minister  asked  her  if  she  did  not  feel 
the  fire  of  a  certain  place  growing  hut  under 
her  feet  while  she  was  dancing ! 

“  The  new  fashionable  boarding-school  begins 
next  week.  The  prospectus  has  been  sent  to 
our  house.  One  of  the  regulations  is,  ‘  Young 
ladies  are  not  allowed  to  cross  their  benders  in 
school !’  Papa  says  he  never  heard  them  called 
so  before.  Old  Mrs.  Plainfield  is  gone  at  last. 
Just  before  she  died,  her  Irish  cliambcr-maid 
asked  her  if  she  wanted  to  be  buried  with  her 
false  teeth  in  1  There  has  not  been  a  single 
new  engagement  since  you  went  away;  but 
somebody  asked  me  tbe  otiicr  day  if  you  were 
engaged  to  Mr.  Pillsbury.  I  was  very  ungiy. 
Pillsbury,  indeed!  He  is  old  enough  to  be 
your  father. 

“  What  a  long,  rambling  letter  I  am  writing 
you !  and  only  because  you  will  be  so  nangh^ 
as  to  stay  away  and  leave  me  all  alone.  If  you 
could  have  seen  the  moon  last  night !  But 
what  a  goose  I  am !— as  if  you  did  not  see  it ! 
Was  it  not  glorious  P  You  cannot  imagine, 
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back  again  to  the  place  of  thy  childhood,  the 
scene  of  thine  early  labours  and  thine  early 
lore ;  let  thy  days  end  where  they  began,  and, 
like  the  emblem  of  eternity,  let  the  serpent  of 
life  coil  itself  round  and  take  its  tail  into  its 
mouth,  and  be  still  from  all  its  hissings  for 
evermore !  I  would  not  call  thee  baek ;  for  it 
is  better  thou  shouldst  be  where  thou  art  than 
amid  the  angry  contentions  of  this  little  town.” 

Not  all  took  leave  of  the  old  cl«rg\'man  in 
so  kindly  a  spirit.  Indeed,  there  wm  a  pretty 
general  feelil^  of  relief  in  the  village,  as  when 
one  gets  rid  of  an  ill'iitting  garment,  or  old- 
fashioned  hat,  which  one  neither  wishes  to 
wear,  nor  is  quite  willing  to  throw  away. 

Thus  Mr.  l^dexter  depMted  from  the  vil¬ 
lage.  A  few  days  ufterw^s  he  was  seen  at 
a  full  training,  or  generid  muster  of  the 
militia,  making  a  prayer  on  horsebade,  with  his 
eyes  wide  open  ;  a  pOlftrrmance  in  which  he 
took  evident  delight,  as  it  gave  him  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  going  quite  at  Iwge  into  soaw  of 
the  bloo^estoampaignsof  the  ancient  llebtewa. 

Si. 


For  a  while  the  Mhoolmaater  walked  to  nnd 
fro,  looking  at  the  gtenm  ef  the  sunsliiac  on 
the  carpet,  and  revelling  in  his  day-dreams  of 
unwritten  books,  and  literary  fane.  With 
these  day-dreams  mingled  confusedly  the  pat¬ 
tering  of  little  feet,  and  the  murmuring  and 
cooing  of  his  children  overhead.  His  plans 
that  morning,  could  he  have  executed  them, 
would  have  filled  a  shelf  in  his  library  with 
poems  and  romances  of  Ids  own  creation .  But 
suddenly  the  vision  vanished;  and  another 
from  the  actual  world  took  its  jdace.  It  was 
the  canvas-covered  cart  of  the  butcher,  that, 
like  the  flying  wigwam  of  the  Indian  tale, 
flitted  before  Ids  eyes.  It  drove  up  the  yard, 
and  stopped  at  the  hack  door;  and  the  poet 
felt  that  the  sacred  rest  of  Suuday,  the  God’s 
truce  witli  worldly  cares,  was  once  more  at  an 
end.  A  dark  hand  passed  between  him  and 
the  land  of  light.  Suddenly  closed  tlie  ivory 
gate  of  dreanrs,  and  the  horn  gate  of  every-day 
ufe  opened,  and  he  went  forth  to  deal  with  the 
man  of  flesh  and  blood. 

“  Alas !”  said  be,  with  a  sigh ;  “  and  must  my 
life,  then,  always  Ire  like  the  Sabbatical  river 
of  the  Jews,  flowing  in  full  stream  only  on  the 
aeventh  day,  and  sandy  and  arid  all  the  rest  P” 
Then  he  thought  of  his  beautiful  w  ife  and 
children,  and  added,  half  aloud — 

“No;  not  so!  Halher  let  me  look  upon 
the  seven  days  of  the  week  as  the  seven  magic- 
rings  of  Jarohas,  each  inserilred  with  tlie  name 
of  a  separate  planet,  and  each  possessing  a 
pecnlinr  power;  or  as  the  seven  saeied  and 
mysterious  stones  which  the  pilgrims  of  Mecca 
were  foicedto  throw  over  their  shoulders  in  lire 


Talleys  of  Menah  and  Akbah,  cursing  the  Devil’ 
and  saying  at  each  throw,  ‘  God  is  great.’  ” 

He  found  Mr.  Wilmerdings,  the  butcher, 
standing  beside  his  cart,  and  surrounded  by 
five  cats,  that  had  risen  simultaneously  on 
their  hind  legs,  to  receive  their  quotidian 
morning’s  meal.  Mr.  Wilmerdings  nut  only 
supplied  tlie  village  with  fresh  provisions 
daily,  but  he  likewise  weighed  all  the  babies. 
There  was  hardly  a  child  in  town  that  had  not 
hung  beneath  his  steelyards,  tied  in  a  silk 
haukerchief,  the  moveable  weight  above  sliding 
along  the  notched  beam  from  eight  pounds 
to  twelve.  He  was  a  young  man  with  a 
very  fresh  and  rosy  complexion,  and  every 
Monday  morning  he  appeared  dressed  in  an 
exceedingly  white  frock.  He  had  lately 
married  a  milliner,  who  sold  “Dunstable  and 
eleven-braid,  open-work  and  coloured  straws,” 
and  their  bridal-tour  had  been  to  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  town  to  see  a  man  hanged  for 
murdering  his  wife.  A  pair  of  huge  ox-horns 
branched  from  the  gable  of  his  slaughter- 
hovse  i  and  near  it  stood  the  great  pits  of  the 
Unnety,  which  all  the  tohoolhoys  thought  were 
filled  with  hlood  1 

Perhaps  no  two  man  Could  be  more  unlike 
than  Mr.  Chniohill  aitd  Mr.  Wilmerdings. 
Upon  tnch  a  gnrtiag,  iron  hinge  opened  the 
door  of  his  dai^  life ;  opened  into  the  school- 
loom,  the  theatre  of  those  life-long  labours, 
which  theoretically  are  the  most  noble,  and 
practically  the  most  vexatious,  in  the  world. 
Towards  this  as  soon  ns  breakfast  was  over, 
and  he  had  played  a  while  with  his  children, 
he  directed  his  steps.  On  his  way,  he  had 
many  glimpses  into  the  lovely  realms  of  Nature, 
and  one  into  those  of  Art,  through  the  medium 
of  a  placard  pasted  against  a  wall.  It  was  as 
follows : — 

“The  subscriber  professes  to  take  profiles, 
plain  and  shaded,  which,  viewed  at  right 
angles  with  the  serious  countenance,  are  war¬ 
ranted  to  be  infallibly  correct. 

“  No  trouble  of  adorning  or  dressing  the 
person  is  required.  He  takes  infants  and  chil¬ 
dren  at  sight,  and  has  frames  of  all  sizes  to 
accommodate. 

“  A  profile  is  n  delineated  outline  of  the  ex¬ 
terior  form  of  any  jierson’s  face  nnd  head,  the 
,  use  of  which  when  seen  tends  to  vivify  the  af¬ 
fections  of  those  whom  we  esteem  or  love. 

“WiLiiAM  Bantam.” 

Ere  long  even  this  glimpse  into  the  ideal 
w  orld  hud  vanished  ;  nnd  he  felt  himself  bound 
to  tlie  earth  wnlli  a  hundred  invisible  threads, 
by  wbieh  a  hundred  nrehius  were  lugging  and 
tormenting  him;  and  it  was  only  with  con- 
sielernble  effort,  and  at  interva's,  that  bis  mind 
could  soar  to  the  moral  dignity  of  liis  profe  ssion. 
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Rway,  like  the  camps  that  had  been  pitched  in 
the  sandy  bed  of  the  river. 

As  no  saint  can  he  canonised  until  the 
Devil’s  Advocate  has  exposed  all  his  evil  deeds, 
and  showed  why  he  should  not  be'  made  a  saint, 
so  no  poet  can  take  his  station  among  the  gods 
until  the  critics  have  said  all  that  can  be  said 
against  him. 

It  is  enrious  to  note  the  old  sea-margins  of 
human  thought.  Each  subsiding  century  re¬ 
veals  some  new  mystery ;  we  build  where 
monsters  used  to  hide  themselves. 

xtv. 

At  length  the  spring  came,  and  brought  the 
birds,  and  the  flowers,  and  Mr.  Kavanagli,  the 
new  clernman,  who  was  ordained  with  all  the 
pomp  and  ceremony  usual  on  such  occasions, 
jlie  opening  of  the  season  furnished  also  the 
theme  of  his  first  discourse,  which  some  of  the 
congregation  thought  very  beautiful,  and  others 
very  incomprehensible. 

Ah,  how  wonderful  is  the  advent  of  the 
spring ! — the  great  annual  miracle  of  the  blos¬ 
soming  of  Aaron’s  rod,  repeated  on  myriads 
and  myriads  of  branches ! — the  gentle  progres¬ 
sion  and  growth  of  herbs,  flowers,  trees — 
gentle,  and  yet  irrepressible — which  no  force 
can  stay,  no  violence  restrain — like  love,  that 
wins  its  way  and  cannot  be  withstood  by  any 
human  power,  because  itself  is  Divine  power. 
If  spring  came  but  once  in  a  century,  instead 
of  once  a  year,  or  burst  forth  with  the  sound 
of  an  earthquake,  and  not  in  silence,  what 
wonder  and  expectation  would  there  be  in  all 
hearts  to  behold  the  miraculous  change ! 

But  now  the  silent  succession  suggests  no¬ 
thing  bnt  necessity.  To  most  men,  only  the 
cess^ion  of  the  miracle  would  be  miraculous ; 
and  the  perpetual  exercise  of  God’s  (tower 
seems  less  wonderful  than  its  withdrawal  would 
be.  We  arc  like  children,  who  are  astonished 
and  delighted  only  by  the  second-hand  of  the 
clock,  not  by  the  hour-hand. 

Such  was  the  train  of  thonght  with  which 
Kavanagli  commenced  his  sermon.  And  then, 
with  deep  solemnity  and  emotion,  he  proceeded 
to  speak  of  the  spring  of  the  soul,  as  from  its 
cheerless  wintry  distance  it  turns  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  great  sun,  and  clothes  its  dry  and 
withered  branches  anew  with  leaves  and  blos¬ 
soms,  unfolded  from  within  itself,  beneath  the 
penetrating  and  irresistible  influence. 

While  delivering  the  discourse,  Kavanagh 
had  not  succeeded  so  entirely  in  abstracting 
himself  from  all  outward  things  as  not  to  note 
in  some  degree  its  effect  npon  his  hearers. 
As  in  modern  times  no  applause  is  permitted 
in  onr  churches,  however  moved  the  audience 
may  be,  and,  consequently,  no  one  dares  wave 


his  hat  and  shout,  “  Orthodox  Chrysostom ! 
Thirteenth  Apostle !  Worthy  the  Priesthood  I” 
as  was  done  in  the  days  of  the  Christian 
Fathers ;  and,  moreover,  as  no  one  after  chnreh 
spoke  to  him  of  his  sermon,  or  of  anything 
else,  he  went  home  with  rather  a  heavy  heart, 
and  a  feeling  of  disconragement.  One  thing 
had  cheered  and  consoled  him.  It  was  the 
pale  countenance  of  a  yonng  rirl,  whose  dark 
eyes  had  been  fixed  u|ran  him  during  the  whole 
discourse  with  unflagging  interest  and  attention. 
She  sat  alone  in  a  pew  near  the  pulpit.  It 
was  Alice  Archer.  Ah  1  could  he  have  known 
how  deeply  sank  his  words  into  that  simple 
heart,  he  might  have  shuddered  wrlth  another 
kind  of  fear  than  that  of  not  moving  his 
audience  sufficiently ! 

( To  be  eonHnueJ.) 


MY  FIRST  EXPERIENCE  IN  BABIES. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  read  your  last  article  Abont 
Baby.  I  liked  the  beginning  very  much.  How 
I  relished  the  conclusion  you  will  see  from  this 
record  of  my  first  experience  in  babies. 

I  am  an  old  bachelor,  rusty,  crusty,  and  fus— 
no,  not  yet ;  although  I  supmse  that  I  shall  be 
one  of  these  days.  It  is  my  fate :  why,  1  hardly 
know.  I  don’t  disUke  the  sex ;  in  fact,  I  think 
I  rather  like  womankind — when  they  let  me 
alone,  and  don’t  dog’s-ear  my  books.  I  have 
had  visions  of  a  cosy  fireside,  and  somebody  to 
sew  on  my  buttons :  buttons  are  not  sewed  on 
as  strong  as  they  were  in  my  younger  days,  as 
my  poor  pricked  fingers  can  testify.  I  have 
fancied  myself  playing  the  paternal,  and  buying 
lollipops  and  dolls;  but,  somehow,  all  my  visions 
of  a  wife  and — milhneiy  bills — have  proved 
“baseless  fabrics.”  Yet  I  have  none  of  the  an¬ 
tipathies  of  old  bachelorhood :  no,  not  one.  I 
like  babies,  bless  them ! — in  the  arms  of  some¬ 
body  else — provided  they  keep  their  sweet  lips 
at  a  distance. 

I  think,  however, to  be  candid,  that  it  would 
have  been  an  improvement  in  the  article,  if 
babies  hod  been  bom  with  their  mouths  sealed 
until  crying  days  were  passed.  What  an  awfdl 
deal  of  crying  they  do  1  No  barrel-organ  could 
stand  such  ]>erpetual  use ;  and  then,  when  they 
“tune  up  their  pipes,”  how  discordant  the 
music  1  1  should  prefer  my  offspring  grown  np 
at  once,  without  any  intermediate  sti^e.  There 
is  something  terrible  to  me  in  the  idea  of  being 
roused  out  of  a  comfortable  snooze,  and  turned 
out  of  bed  on  a  cold  winter  night  to  get  the 

ap-i|)oon,  or  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room, 

andhng  a  family  organ  in  full  blast ;  or,  per¬ 
haps,  to  be  sent  for  a  doctor  when  the  pave¬ 
ment  is  like  glass,  and  the  hailstones  like  bnllets. 
I  could  not  hve  through  the  infliction.  I  know 
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dearett,  how  every  hour  in  the  day  I  wish  yon 
were  here  with  me.  I  know  yon  would  sym¬ 
pathise  with  all  my  feelinp,  which  Hester  does 
not  at  all.  For,  if  I  admire  the  moon,  she  says 
I  am  romantic ;  and,  for  her  part,  if  there  is 
anythin^  she  despises,  it  is  the  moon  1  and  that 
she  prefers  a  snug,  warm  bed  (oh,  horrible !) 
to  all  the  moons  in  the  universe  !’’ 

XIII. 

Thi  events  mentioned  in  this  letter  were  the 
principal  ones  that  occnrred  during  the  winter, 
^e  case  of  Billy  Wilmerdings  grew  quite  des¬ 
perate.  In  vain  did  his  father  threaten,  and 
the  schoolmaster  expostulate ;  he  was  only  the 
more  sullen  and  stubborn.  In  vain  did  his 
mother  represent  to  his  weary  mind  that,  if  he 
did  not  study,  the  boys  who  knew  the  dead 
languages  would  throw  stones  at  him  in  the 
street ;  he  only  answered,  that  he  should  like 
to  see  them  try  it.  Till,  finally,  having  lost 
many  of  his  illusions,  and  having  even  discovered 
that  his  father  vras  not  the  greatest  man  in  the 
world,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the 
river,  to  his  own  infinite  relief  and  that  of  the 
whole  village,  he  departed  on  a  coasting  trip  in 
a  fore-and-aft  schooner,  which  constituted  the 
entire  navigation  of  Fairmeadow. 

Mr.  Chnrehill  had  really  put  up  in  his  study 
the  old  white,  wine-glass  shaped  pulpit.  It 
served  as  a  play-house  for  his  children,  who, 
whether  in  it  or  out  of  it,  daily  preached  to  his 
heart,  and  were  a  living  illustration  of  the  way 
to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  More¬ 
over,  he  himself  made  use  of  it  externally  as  a 
note-book,  recording  his  many  meditations  with 
a  pencil  on  the  white  panels.  The  following 
will  Krve  as  a  specimen  of  this  pulpit 
eloquence : — 

Morality,  without  religion,  is  only  a  kind  of 
dead-reckoning — an  endeavour  to  find  our  place 
on  a  cloudy  sea  by  mesuuring  tbe  distance  we 
have  run,  but  without  any  observation  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

Many  readers  judge  of  the  power  of  a  book 
by  the  shock  it  gives  their  feelings— as  some 
savan  tribes  determine  the  power  of  muskets 
by  their  recoil;  that  being  considered  best 
which  fairly  prostrates  the  purchaser. 

Men  of  genius  are  often  dull  and  inert  in 
society ;  as  the  blaxing  meteor,  when  it  descends 
to  earth,  is  only  a  stone. 

The  natural  alone  is  permanent.  Fantastic 
idols  may  be  worshipped  for  a  while  ;  but  at 
lei^h  they  are  overturned  by  the  continual 
and  silent  progress  of  Truth,  as  the  grim  statues 
of  Copan  have  been  pushed  from  their  pedestals 
by  the  growth  of  forest  trees,  whose  seeds 
were  sown  by  the  wind  in  the  ruined  walls. 


The  every-day  cares  and  duties  which  men 
call  drudgery  are  the  weights  and  counterpoises 
of  the  clock  of  time,  giving  its  pendulum  a  true 
vibration,  and  its  hands  a  regular  motion ;  and 
when  they  cease  to  hang  upon  the  wheels,  the 
pendulum  no  longer  swings,  the  hands  no  longer 
move,  the  clock  stands  still. 

The  same  object,  seen  from  the  three  diflferent 
points  of  view — the  Past,  the  Present,  and  the 
Future — often  exhibits  three  different  faces  to 
us ;  like  those  sign-boards  over  shop  doors 
which  represent  the  face  of  a  lion  as  we  ap¬ 
proach,  of  a  man  when  we  are  in  front,  and  of 
an  ass  when  we  have  passed. 
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In  character,  in  manners,  in  style,  in  all 
things,  the  supreme  excellence  is  simplicity. 

With  many  readers,  brilliancy  of  style  passes 
for  affluence  of  thought :  they  mistake  butter¬ 
cups  in  the  grass  for  immeasurable  gold-mines 
under  ground. 

Tbe  motives  and  purposes  of  authors  are  not 
always  so  pure  and  high  as,  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  youth,  we  sometimes  imagine.  To  many, 
the  trumpet  of  Fame  is  nothing  but  a  tin  horn 
to  cull  them  home,  like  labourers  from  the  field, 
at  dinner-time;  and  they  think  themselves 
lucky  to  get  the  dinner. 

The  rays  of  happiness,  like  those  of  light, 
are  colourless  when  unbroken. 

Critics  are  sentinels  in  the  grand  army  of 
letters,  stationed  at  the  corners  of  newspapen 
and  reviews,  to  challenge  every  new  author. 

The  country  is  lyric — the  town  dramatic. 
When  mingled,  they  make  the  most  perfect 
musical  drama. 

Our  passions  never  wholly  die;  but  in  the 
last  cantos  of  life’s  romantic  e(>os,  they  rise  up 
again  aud  do  battle,  like  some  of  Ariostos 
heroes,  who  have  already  been  quietly  interred, 
and  ought  to  be  turned  to  dust. 

This  country  is  not  priest-ridden,  but  press- 
ridden. 
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Some  critics  have  the  habit  of  rowing  up  the 
the  Heliconian  rivers  with  their  backs  turned, 
so  as  to  see  the  landscape  precisely  as  the  poet 
did  nut  see  it.  Others  se‘e  faults  in  a  book 
much  larger  than  the  Ixmk  itself ;  as  Sancho 
Panza,  with  bis  eyes  bliuded,  beheld  from  his 
wooden  horse  the  earth  no  larger  than  a  grain 
of  mustard-.seed,  and  the  men  and  women  on  it 
as  large  as  hazel-nuts. 

Like  an  inundation  of  the  Indus  is  the  course 
of  Time.  We  look  for  the  homes  of  our  child¬ 
hood — they  are  gone;  for  the  friends  of  our 
childhood — they  are  gone.  The  loves  and  ani¬ 
mosities  of  youth,  where  are  theyP  Swept 
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I  (oald  not.  A  diiooniolate  widow  would  toon 
be  left  to  mourn  my  untimely  fete,  end  to  beer  I 
her  relatiret  declare  that  her  “  we^  were  very 
beeoming.”  ' 

It  may  teem  inconrittent  to  tay  that  I  like  ' 
babiet,  and  then  begin  to  find  &ult  with  them ;  I 
but  there  it  no  ineontittency  about  it.  I  like 
babiet,  but  ditliko  annoyance.  Perhaps,  if  I  j 
wen  a  widower  with  nine  tmall,  auntictt  chiU  . 
dm,  I  might  become  used  to  it,  at  they  say  j 
eelt  do  to  skinning. 

Years  ago — I  was  yonng  and  unsophisticated  , 
then,  and  had  but  an  indistinct  idea  of  what  a 


bab^  was :  at  least,  I  had  at  much  faith  in 
babiet  as  1  had  in  a  kitten,  or  blind  pnp]^,  or 
any  other  animated  plaything — ^years  ago,  I  was 


any  other  animated  pla3rthing — ^years  ago,  I  was 
on  a  visit  to  a  friend  in  the  country,  or  so  near 
the  country  that  you  could  see  the  green  fields 
from  the  house-door.  I  could  describe  to  you 
xhe  mistress  of  that  house,  and  her  family,  and 
the  arbanr  of  lilacs  tliat  served  for  my  stndy, 
and  the  liUle  bridge  spanning  the  little  rivulet, 
srith  the  road  un  a  sandy  hill,  on  the  ton  of 
which  was  the  village  bnrying-ground,  at  which 
point  I  could  lug  in  a  line  from  Gray’s  “  Elegy,” 
and  then  expatiate  on  the  sublimity  of  a  distant 
mountain,  with  a  canal  winding  round  its  base 
— but  I  won’t.  I  refer  yon  to  the  accompany¬ 
ing  drawing,  and  stick  to  my  subject,  and 
that  subject  is  tlie  baby  ;  for  there  was  a  baby, 
a  little,  chubby,  rosy-faced,  fat-legged  baby, 
whose  limbs  would  sprawl  about  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  imaginable,  although  they  generally  made 
a  dead  set  at  the  eyes  and  lips,  and  were  de¬ 
cidedly  dangerous  to  standing  collars. 

It  was  a  very  nice,  quiet  baby,  however,  and 
I  took  a  huge  fancy  to  it,  as  a  very  pretty  play¬ 
thing,  although  I  would  handle  it  as  gingerly 
as  possible,  fur  fear  of  smashing  it  like  a  piece 
of  filagree-work.  I  had  a  sort  of  humiliating 
feeling  that  I  was  as  rough  as  a  bear,  and,  when 
I  spoke,  was  afraid  of  the  sound  of  my  own 
voice,  for  I  was  impressed  with  an  idea  that 
ba^  might  think  it  was  a  wild  beast  growling; 
so  I  would  try  to  chew  the  words  soft,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  talk  baby-talk,  like  a  nurse.  I  won- 
dtr  whether  babies  understand  English  chopped 
into  mincemeat  better  than  theplainwordsP  Fur 
the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  remember  whether  I  did. 
But,  rough  as  I  thought  my.self,  baby  and  I 
got  on  swimmingly  for  some  time.  I  became 
as  bold  as  a  lion  in  handling  it,  and  thought 
that  I  could  manage  aU  the  babies  in  creation. 
Why,  the  little  thing  would  let  me  take  it  in 
my  arms  without  struggliug  to  get  its  neck 
broke.  It  would  even  crow,  as  if  delighted  at 
having  got  a  new  donkey  to  carry  it.  Some¬ 
times  I  would  put  it  dowu,  and  try  to  teach  it 
to  walk  ;  but  the  feat  was  beyond  my  abilities. 
I  am  ashamed  to  acknowled^  it;  but,  simple 
as  the  art  of  walking  really  is,  I  could  never 


coax  it  into  baby’s  understanding.  He,  or  she 
— upon  my  life,  I  have  forgotten  whether  it 
was  a  buy  or  girl — he  or  she  seemed  to  imi^ne 
that  the  only  use  of  len  was  to  kick.  Why 
are  children  dumber  in  that  respect  than  infant 
cats  P  Why,  my  aunt  had  kittens  that  could 
run  about  before  their  eyes  were  open.  I  saw 
them  myself ;  and  nobody  seemed  to  wonder  at  it. 

One  morning — how  1  remember  that  morn¬ 
ing! — a  bright,  sunshiny  morning  in  early 
summer.  All  nature  seemed  joyously  happy. 
The  matronly  hens  went  cackling  about  with 
their  broods,  and  the  cat  was  stretched  out, 
baking  her  brains,  on  the  stoop.  Even  the  tall, 
old-fashioned  clock,  which  stood  in  one  comer 
of  the  room,  seemed  to  tick  in  good  humour,  as 
if  going  on  such  a  fine  day  was  a  luxury,  and 
no  labour  at  all.  It  was,  generallv  speaking,  a 
sombre  old  clock,  in  a  long  mahogany  case, 
with  a  portion  of  a  revolving  globe  visible  above 
the  dial-plate.  On  the  globe  w'as  a  ship  iu  full 
sail,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery — it  may  have 
been  Captain  Cook’s,  or  Robinson  Crusoe’s,  or 
Wilke’s — but  this  morning  it  had  gone  out  of 
sight,  to  cruise  in  the  dark  among  the  Anti¬ 
podes,  and  a  large  blue-bottle  fly  stood  on  the 
glass,  anxiously  waiting  to  see  it  come  up  again, 
as  if  it  owned  part  of  the  freight.  The  face  of 
the  clock  looked  dingy  and  black,  as  if  it  had 
sulked  all  its  life  in  a  comer,  and  felt  angry  and 
hurt  by  neglect;  but  to-day  it  had  quite 
brightened  up,  ns  if  the  fine  w  eather  had  led  it 
to  say  to  itself,  “  If  people  don’t  mind  me,  why 
should  I  care  P” 

T'liere  was  no  one  at  home  except  baby’s 
mother,  and  baby,  and  I.  Baby  had  just  gone 
to  sleep  through  the  waddle,  and  I  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  speculate  whether,  if  I  were  an  old  ex¬ 
perienced  pa,  the  art  w  ould  come  as  a  gift,  when 
baby’s  mother  remembered  a  trifling  commission 
whicli  she  hai^romised  to  execute  for  me  in 
the  village.  With  an  injunction  to  me  to  touch 
the  cradle  if  baby  awoke,  she  departed,  leaving 
me  proud  of  my  new  emidoyraent,  and  lulled 
by  past  immunity  into  a  state  of  fatal  security, 
llistory  is  full  of  similar  examples. 

With  one  eye  on  my  book,  and  the  other  on 
the  cradle,  like  a  faithful  watch-dog,  I  listened 
to  the  retreating  footfall  that  mould  have 
wained  me,  but  did  not,  "to  look  out  for 
I  squalls.”  I  had  no  idea  of  the  awful  responsi- 
I  bility  which  I  had  taken  upon  myself.  In  fact, 
I  rather  suspect  that  1  felt,  in  a  trifling  degree, 
I  ambitious  that  baby  should  open  one  eye — only 
one — that  I  might  have  the  pleasure  of  shotting 
it  again.  Unwary  mortal !  How  little  do  we 
know  when  we  arc  well  off  I  My  ambition  was 
but  too  soon  to  be  gratified ;  I  had  yet  to  leatn, 
by  bitter  experience,  how  weary  is  the  lot  of 
those  who— tend  onbabies. 

Tlie  baby  over  whose  slumbers  I  had  become 
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the  guardian  genius— how  the  flies  pitcliedinto 
its  nose! — was  as  sound  asleep  as  anv  haby 
could  be  when  its  mother  departed;  hut  no 
sooner  had  lier  shadow  faded  from  the  room, 
than  symptoms  of  wakefulness  began  to  appear. 
First  came  a  sigh ;  then  a  chuckle,  that  said,  as 

gain  as  a  chuckle  could  say,  “  Now  for  some 
n !”  then  one  eye  opened  and  shut,  and  then 
both  began  peeping  about,  till  the  head  seemed 
inclined  to  hob  olT  the  pillow. 

I  fell  a  little  nervous  at  these  symptoms — 
only  a  little.  “Pooh!”  said  I  to  myself, “a  roll 
or  two  of  tlie  cradle  will  soon  settle  your  busi¬ 
ness,  youngster.”  But  it  did  not.  Babv  knew 
that  “  its  mother  was  out.”  That  big,  bother¬ 
some  blue-bottle  fly,  too,  tired  of  watching  fur 
the  ship  over  the  clock-face,  started  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery  on  its  own  account,  and  the  first 
promontory  which  it  reached  was  the  nose  of 
the  baby,  a  tempting  spot,  upon  which  it  landed 
for  refreshments,  buzzing  most  villanously  as 
it  did  so.  It  was  a  ticklish  landing,  however, 
and  baby  soon  drove  it  off  with  a  sneeze  that 
astonished  its  nerves,  and  mine,  too,  more  tliau 
the  fly’s,  for  the  fly  was  accustomed  to  ticklisli 
situations,  whichlwas  not.  Baby  was  thoroughly 
roused.  Up  went  its  round,  chubby  arm  ;  but 
a  rock  of  the  cradle  soon  sent  that  back  to  its 

ee.  I  did  rock  that  cradle  beautifully.  The 
i  head  rolled  to  and  fro  as  easily  as  if  it  had 
been  fastened  on  by  a  toy  mandarin’s  neck.  I 
could  not  help  admiring  myself  for  the  way  in 
which  I  did  it,  and  I  am  sure  that  any  ressun- 
able  baby  would  have  gone  to  sleep  again,  if 
only  for  compliment’s  sake ;  but  the  baby  in 
the  cradle  didn’t.  The  moment  the  rocking 
ceased,  up  popped  the  little  head,  like  Judy’s  in 
the  allow,  with  a  small  peevish  cry.  O  Lord, 
that  cry  !  it  was  like  the  “  fizzing  of  the  fuse”  of 
a  TOwder  magazine,  sure  to  end  in  on  explosion. 

lou  cannot  conceive  my  horror  when  I  heard 
that  cry.  I  was  in  a  cold  perwiration  from 
head  to  foot.  I  rocked  fur  dear  hfe,  and  baby 
bounced  about  like  a  baU  of  India-rubber.  But 
it  was  all  useless.  I  sang  all  the  sonn  that  I 
could  think  of,  from  the  cabalistic  “  Htuhaby !” 
to  “  Cease,  rode  Boreas !”  I  tried  tenor,  and  I 
tried  bass ;  but  baby  did  not  know  the  difference. 
It  seemed  to  think  it  all  b.ase.  The  louder  I 
sang  the  louder  it  cri.ed.  It  was  bawl  and  squall; 
and  squall  beat.  The  cry  |ieevish  beoame  the 
cry  indignant,  and  the  cry  indignant  became  the 
squall  imperative.  Bine-bottle  bussed  with 
deKght,  and  danced  a  hornpipe  on  the  window, 
while  the  clock  kept  up  a  timtalising  **  Qo  it ! 
go  it!” 

la  an  unlucky  moment,  I  lifted  the  little 
tempest  out  of  the  cradle.  Never,  never,  never 
wiUI  commit  such  an  act  of  thoughtless  impru¬ 
dence  again!  Before  I  did  so,  I  could  have 
truly  sung  with  the  poet,  “The  white  squall 


raves;”  but  afterwards  the  fiercest  blasts  of 
Boreas  seemed  belching  from  that  little  throat. 
A  hundred  cats — old  Toms — tied  together  in  a 
bag,  and  pricked  with  needles  by  two  rival  old 
maids,  could  not  have  created  such  a  turmoil, 
and  the  supply  seemed  inexhaustible.  In  the 
hope  of  quieting  the  tornado,  I  took  it  in  my 
arms,  waddled  it  to  and  fro  the  room ;  tossed  it 
up  and  down  till  my  slioulders  ached ;  dandled 
it  on  my  knce.s,  now  the  right  one,  now  the 
left;  but  nothing  would  do.  I  felt  really 
alarmed.  I  was  completely  terrified,  and  saw 
visions  of  convulsions  and  such  like  ills  that  in- 
f.mt  “  flesh  is  heir  to.” 

1  knew  not  what  to  do,  and  rushed  a  dozen 
times  to  the  door,  hoping  to  see  the  coming  re¬ 
lief.  But  the  walls  of  the  distant  church  and 
the  houses  beyond  were  thick,  and  I  could  not 
look  through  them.  The  brook  was  laughing 
in  the  sunshine,  and  murmuring  joyously  as  it 
glided  over  the  stones,  and  I  felt  a  strong 
temptation  to  pop  the  piping  part  of  baby  into 
it.  I  am  sure  the  clodc-cried  mockingly,  “  Do 
it!  do  it!”  But  thethougbt  of  scoramer’sjury 
restrained  me. 

There  was  a  rooster  upon  the  fence,  flapping 
his  wings  and  crowing  like  a  Troian— I  do  be¬ 
lieve  it  was  over  my  perplexity.  The  pigs  were 
grunting  in  their  sty,  pulling  each  other’s  ears 
for  amusement ;  aud  a  cow  was  giving  nourish¬ 
ment  to  her  calf  in  a  distant  field.  Suddenly,  a 
bright  idea  struck  me.  I  seiied  an  old  tobacco- 
pipe  that  had  been  stowed  away  upon  the 
mantel-piece,  and,  immersing  the  bulb  in  a 
tumbler  of  water,  thrust  the  stem  into  baby’s 
mouth.  No  go.  Baby  was  no  genius.  I  be¬ 
came  satisfied  of  that  in  a  minute.  It  is  an  at¬ 
tribute  of  genius  to  acconmlish  its  desires  with 
imperfect  mstruments.  'Hiere  was  no  stoppage 
in  tbs  pipe.  I  tried  it  myself. 

I  was  at  my  wit’s  ends,  and  laid  the  baby  on 
the  floor,  ersuaming  my  fingers  into  my  ears. 
It  was  of  no  use.  I  could  not  shut  out  the 
sound.  It  was  like  a  thousand  “ear-piercing 
!  pipes”  drilling  me  through  and  through.  1 
!  was  riddled  with  screams  that  touched  like  gal- 
I  vanic  wires  on  every  nerve.  The  clatter  of  a 
I  threa-storey  cotton-mill,  with  a  hundred  girls 
talking  of  new  bonnets  through  the  din,  was 
I  notliingto  it.  AU  the  locomotives  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  tortured  into  a  state  of  agony,  would  alone 
compare  with  it.  But  mill  and  locomotive 
might  be  stopped,  and  baby  could  not  be  quieted, 
even  for  a  moment.  What  would  I  not  have 
given  for  the  sight  of  a  petticoat  bearing  down 
to  my  relief  Never  did  Robinson  Crusoe  on 
his  desert  island  gate  more  lontpngly  over  the 
oeean  in  search  of  a  sail,  than  I  did  down  the 
road  for  a  bonnet  and  curls.  But  the  feminine, 
like  other  useful  commodities,  had  all  vanished 
I  when  must  wanted.  Like  the  distressed  hero 
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of  •  noTel,  I  wag  left  to  my  own  reaonrcea,  and 
had  no  resources  left.  There  was  baby  flopping 
about  on  the  floor  like  a  porpoise  on  a  snip’s 
deck,  as  if  lying  on  its  beam  ends  was  a  natur.'il 
position.  I  righted  it  a  dozen  times,  but  over 
it  went  again,  as  if  all  its  ballast  had  shifted 
to  the  head.  I  brought  the  shovel  and  tongs 
and  the  bellows  from  the  fireplace,  bnt  baby 
wouldn’t  look  at  them,  not  a  bit  of  it ;  al¬ 
though  I  took  the  trouble  to  blow  the  bellows 
in  the  hine-bottle’s  face,  and  sent  the  threads 


on  the  carpet  flying  about  the  room.  Even  the 
clothes-brush  and  nutmeg-grater  proved  no  at¬ 
traction,  and  in  vain  I  broke  my  braces  hopping 
about  like  a  frog  on  all  fours.  If  I  had  stood 
on  my  head,  and  shook  the  pennies  out  of  my 
pockets,  it  would  have  had  no  effect.  Even  a 
lump  of  sugar  would  not  bribe  it  to  be  quiet. 
It  made  wry  faces  at  the  mirror,  and  pitched 
sav.ngely  into  the  pillow,  turned  indignantly 
from  the  teakettle,  and  squared  off  at  the  rolling- 
pin.  If  I  had  nven  it  the  carving-knife,  I  do 
verily  believe  that  it  would  have  made  a  slit 
in  its  throat,  and  made  two  squalls  instead  of 
one;  but  I  forbore.  Give  me  credit  for  my 
maroauimity ;  I  forbore. 

For  nearly  a  mortal  hour — an  age— was  I 
thus  kept  in  a  state  of  frenzy.  My  hairs  stood 
up  “like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine.”  In¬ 
deed,  they  have  stubbornly  refused  to  lie  down 
smoothly  since.  If  my  trials  had  lasted  much 
longer,  I  should  certainly  have  had  a  “grey 
head  upon  young  shoulders.”  Perhaps  I  should 
have  sunk  into  the  grave  with  a  nervous  fever, 
and  had  “  Died  of  baby-nursing”  for  an  epitaph 
upon  my  tombstone.  Fortunately  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  general,  and  me  in  particular,  I  was 
spared  such  a  catastrophe  by  the  return  of  the 
mother,  who  burst  panting  into  the  room  at  the 
critical  moment  when  my  Job-like  patience  bad 
miserably  perished — by  degrees,  as  the  water 
leaks  from  a  broken-hooped  bucket. 

Perhaps  you  won’t  believe  it — the  fact  seems 
too  great  an  enormity — but  that  little  piece  of 
perversity  was  as 

»  quiet  as  a  lamb  in 
a  minute  1  Why, 
the  mother  was  so 
deceived  that  she 
actually  called  it 
her  “precious 
lamb !  ”  I  heard 
her  and  was  as¬ 
tounded.  Lamb, 

was  being  a  lamb, 
what  would  it  be 
when  it  became 

was  fast  aJeep 
again  in  no  time, 
and  laughing  in 
its  dreams  over 
the  fun  it  had  en¬ 
joyed.  Didn’t  I 
vow  never  to  be 
caught  alone  with 
a  baby  a^inP  I 
did ;  and  if  ever  1 

_  am,  may  I  be— 

served  in  the  same 

IST,  «*  manner  again. 
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Tui  hunting-castle  of  Moritzburg,  in  Saxony,  i 
is  situated  a  few  hours’  ride  from  Dresden.  It 
was  my  custom  to  {uiss  a  week  or  two  there 
in  the  harvesting  season,  with  the  worthy  | 
forester,  lie  was  always  glad  to  see  me,  be-  ! 
cause  1  took  pleasure  in  his  pursuits ;  drew  , 
sketches  of  forest-scenes,  and  composed  hunt-  i 
ing-songs  such  as  were  sung  in  Saxony  and  ' 
Bohemia.  There  were  jovial  meetings,  too,  i 
occasionally,  at  the  public-house  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  vUlisge  of  Eiseuberg;  where  we  had 
sometimes  a  dance  with  the  merry  country 
damsels,  to  the  tunes  played  by  the  Bohemian 
fiddlers. 

One  afternoon  in  September  of  1835,  I  was 
present  at  one  of  these  gatherings,  and  had 
mingled  freely  in  the  sports.  I  was  leading 
of  my  partner  for  a  waits,  when  the  poet-boy 


from  Dresden  came  in,  and  handed  me  a  letter. 

1  broke  the  seal ;  it  ran  as  follows 

“  ‘  La  .  Sonnambula’  is  performed  to-morrow 
night  i  and  Francilla  appears  as  Amina.  She 
sends  you  her  compliments.  Oome  and  tee 
her.  “  Your  friend,  J.  P.  Pint.” 

I  called  one  of  the  servants,  and  ordered  my 
horse  to  be  saddled  immediately.  After  the 
waits  was  over,  I  took  a  hasty  leave,  threw 
myself  on  my  liorsc,  and  rode  with  idl  speed 
I  towards  Dresden. 

'  I  arrived  in  time  for  the  opera ;  of  which 
I  was  glad,  for  1  had  determined  not  to  coll 
i  upon  f'runcilla  till  after  the  representation  of 
I  “1«  Sonnambula.”  The  next  morning  I  went 
:  to  her  lodgings  in  Castle-street,  and  wu  ad* 
'  mitted.  As  I  entered  the  parlour,  she  came  to 
M* 
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meet  me,  looking  unusually  pale,  and  with  eyes  ' 
red,  as  with  weeping.  She  held  out  her  hand  | 
in  silence;  I  was  startled;  the  cheerful  wel-  i 
come  died  on  my  lips.  I  looked  anxiously  at 
her,  but  did  not  venture  to  speak. 

A.t  len^h  she  asked,  with  a  pensive  smile,  j 
if  I  had  been  the  preceding  night  at  the 
opera.  | 

“  Indeed  I  was,  Prancills,”  I  replied.  “  I  saw 
yon,  and  hardly  know  how  I  got  home,  so  Wed  I 
were  head  and  heart  with  the  music.  I  hwse  , 
much — so  much  to  say  to  you !  But  I  And 
you  so  altered — so—”  ! 

“  Dejected,  yon  would  sav,”  interrupted  the 
singer.  “Tes!  and  well  I  may  be  so;  and 
yon,  too !” 

“  Why,  Franrilla  I  what  has  hi^ipMsed  K 

“Alas  I  Bellini  is  dead  I”  she  cried,  and 
benn  to  weep  bitterly. 

I  was  amaaed.  “Bellini  dead  !”  the  great 
master,  whose  noble  creations  had  enehaiiated 
me  but  a  few  hours  before  I  Sad  nesM  in¬ 
deed  !  and  grievous  it  was  to  think  bow  early 
he  had  been  called  from  us. 

After  a  few  moments  Fraaeilla  emUaroared 
to  compose  herself.  She  pressed  her  hwd- 
kerchiei  to  hm'  eyes,  rose  and  went  for  her 
album,  to  show  me  the  drawing  I  bad  sent  her 
for  the  volniae.  The  drawing  was  a  sketch  of 
herself  as  Rosaeo,  in  the  moment  that  Julist, 
awakening  in  the  tomb,  calls  on  his  name, 
while  he  answem  with  u^fted  eyes,  thinking 
it  the  voice  of  an  angel. 

We  tamed  over  the  leaves  of  the  album, 
which  she  held  on  her  lap,  while  I  knelt  beside 
her.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  observe  the  play  of 
her  eapreasive  fmtures,  as  this  or  that  name 
presented  itself,  exbiMting  different  emotioas 
in  turn.  When  the  bold,  rude  autograph  of 
Judith  Pasta  was  displayed,  the  soft  and  lan¬ 
guishing  eyes  of  PranciUa  kindled  with  a  look 
of  haughtiness;  and  Sontag  herself  never 
smiled  more  sweetly  than  she,  pointing  to  the 
name  of  Countess  Bossi. 

While  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  album, 
she  suddenly  paused.  Two  names  were  re¬ 
corded,  opposite  each  other,  those  of  'Vincenzo 
Bellini  and  Maria  Malibran.  Maria  had 
written  a  few  words  of  friendship ;  Bellini  a 
pusage  from  the  Capuletti — the  oeginning  of 
Borneo’s  lamentation  over  Juliet,  when  he 
Arst  discovers  her  death. 

Without  speaking,  Francilla  took  from  me  a 
silver  pencil  she  had  sent  me  some  time  before, 
drew  a  cross  under  Bellini’s  signature,  and 
gave  me  back  the  pencil  with  a  look  I  shall 
never  forget. 

At  len^h,  to  break  the  painful  silence,  I 
said,  “  Tell  me,  Francilla,  why,  in  the  last  act 
of  the  Capuletti,  do  yon  make  use  of  Vaccai’s 
mnaie — not  Bellini’s  r  I  wonder,  and  so  do 


others,  that  you  have  changed  it  for  Vaccai’s, 
which  is  so  much  tamer.” 

Francilla  did  not  answer  immediately,  but 
looked  earnestly  at  me.  When  she  spoke,  it 
was  in  a  strangely  solemn  tone.  “  Listen, 
and  I  will  tell  you  a  history,  which  is  indeed  a 
romance  in  iUelf.  You  will  then  see  what 
our  poor  friend  has  suffered ;  and  why  Msuia 
and  I  could  not  sing  his  last  act.” 

And  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  croM 
under  Bellini’s  name,  she  continued — 

“  You  know,  moM  ami,  that  Vincenzo  was 
born  at  the  foot  of  Etna,  lie  looked  not  like 
it,  indeed,  for  he  was  :air  and  blue-eyed,  like 
yoar  pretty  women  of  Dresden  ;  and,  to  say 
truth,  was  a  little  effeminate,  and  rather 
foppish  sometimes  in  hu  manners.  Poor 
Vincenzo !  I  used  to  laugh,  when  you,  in  old 
times,  described  him  to  me  as  you  thought 
him.  In  short,  ho  was  like  any  ordinary  yonng 
entlemau,  both  ■■  appearance  and  behaviour. 

tell  my  story  alter  a  crooked  fashion  P”  she 
asked,  intermpting  horself,  with  a  smile. 

“  No,  no  I  dear  Bnmcllla,”  I  cried,  “  go  on, 
I  prM  yon !” 

“  I  win,  then,”  she  continued.  “  Though 
Bellini  might  have  bssa  taken  fur  a  fool  or  a 
fup  at  the  first  gkMe,  it  needed  but  littls 
penetration  to  dissovor  that  he  was  a  genuine 
son  of  Sicily ;  and  that,  in  spite  of  his  gentle¬ 
ness  and  his  weakmss,  all  the  warmth  of  the 
South  glowed  in  his  bosom.  I  can  hardly  tell 
how,  in  a  few  words,  to  give  you  a  just  and 
lively  picture  of  the  wonderful  nature  of 
Bollini !  It  was  not  like  the  volcauo  of  hit 
country,  where  yon  pats  through  luxuriant 
meadows,  thick  and  stotoiy  woods,  and  fields 
of  snow,  before  you  reach,  beyond  a  fearful 
lava  waste,  the  brink  of  the  fiery  abyss ;  nor 
was  it  like  the  Uecla  of  your  land,  where 
eternal  fire  burns  under  eternal  ice.  It  re¬ 
sembled  rather  an  English  garden,  laid  ont 
with  taste,  with  pretty  shady  walks  and 
uiet  streams,  ornamented  with  shrubs  and 
uwers,  with  sloping  hills  and  fountains, 
and  temples  of  aclicate  architecture.  Ah, 
me !  1  see  him  bodily  before  me.  Such 
a  garden — half  charming,  half  wearisome— 
with  the  ahym  of  fire  beneath — was  Bellini  I 
And  the  fire  homing  in  his  breast  was  the 
love  of  Art — and  of  Maria.” 

“  What  do  yon  mean,  Francilla  P” 

“  Tes— it  is  so ;  he  loved  Maria  as  he  loved 
art.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  P  Did  she 
not  surpass  all  others  P  did  she  not  glorify 
sound  P  Was  it  not  she  who,  herself  inspired 
with  a  power  that  gave  a  charm  irresistible  to 
all  she  did,  inspired  the  other  singers  who 
aided  her  in  the  representation  of  Bellini’s 
works  P  With  Bellini  himself — in  producing 
anything— the  question  wss  always — ^‘What 
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will  Molibran  say  to  it  P’  She  was  his  muse, 
his  ideal,  his  queen  of  art.  He  could  not  live 
without  her.  Were  I  Malibran,  I  think  I 
should  not  long  survive  him.” 

“  Ah,  a  pretty  romance,  Amina !  But  you 
forget  that  Malibrnn  married  M:  Beriot.” 

“  How  can  I  forget  that,  remembering  the 
effect  produced  by  the  information  on  the 
good  VincenroP  He  turned  pale,  trembled 
and  faltered,  and  quitted  the  company  without 
saying  a  worf.  Yet  he  could  not  have  dreamed 
that  Maria  would  wed  him,  for  she  had  always 
treated  him  as  if  he  wore  ten  years  younger, 
though  he  was  in  reality  a  year  her  senior. 
But  he  thought  not  of  the  jmssibility  of  her 
marrying  again  after  her  lUvorce  from  that 
hateful  Malibran  ;  and  surely  M.  Beriot,  who 
was  once  on  the  point  of  shooting  himself  for 
the  sake  of  Soutag,  but  on  reflection  concluded 
to  live  a  little  longer,  was  the  last  person  he 
would  have  imagined  likely  to  Im:  chosen. 

“  After  that,  poor  Bellini  avoided  Malibran 
u  much  as  iiossible.  If  he  caught  a  distant 
glimpse  of  M.  Beriot,  he  would  |ro  quickly  out 
of  the  way  ;  not  from  fear  of  his  rival,  but 
lest  he  might  be  temjited  to  follow  him ;  and 
after  the  good  Sicilian  fashion” — here  Fran- 
cilla,  her  eyes  flashing,  swung  her  arm  with 
the  gesture  of  one  who  gives  a  blow  with  a 
dagger — “  do  you  comprehend  P” 

“Ay,  my  pretty  Romeo!  The  pantomime 
is  expressive  enough  ;  hut  surely  your  fancy — ” 
“I  know  a  certain  somebody,”  she  inter¬ 
rupted,  “  who  would  have  had  no  conscience  in 
cMTying  the  matter  through,  to  be  rid  of  a 
happy  rival.  May  I  be  kept  from  such  blood¬ 
thirsty  lovers  1  But  to  my  story.  No  one 
knows  what  mi//M  have  happened,  spite  of  the 
softness  of  heart  of  the  good  Bellini  ;  but 
Malibran  left  Paris  and  went  to  Italy,  accom¬ 
panied  by  her  husband. 

“  It  is  certain  that  Bellini  never  confided  to 
anyone  the  secret  of  his  unhappy  passion — thus 
I  must  call  the  feeling  that  swayed  him  at  this 
time;  notwithstanding  it  became  known  ere 
long  among  his  friends,  and  Maria  must  have 
guessed  it ;  for  from  that  hour  she  sang  his 
pieces  with  reluctance.  Still,  she  appeared  in 
the  part  of  Romeo ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  she 
could  not  give  it  up.  At  the  last  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  Capuletti  in  Milan,  it  happened 
that,  in  the  flnal  act,  when  Romeo  takes  the 
mison,  such  a  deathlike  shuddering  seized 
Maria’s  frame  that  she  could  scarcely  com¬ 
mand  herself  to  go  through  with  her  part. 
When  the  play  was  over,  she  declared  no 
power  on  earth  should  compel  her  to  sing 

r'n  the  Romeo  of  Bellini.  From  this  time 
sang  that  of  Vaccai;  but  she  had  counted 
too  much  on  her  own  self-denial ;  and  at  a 
later  period  returned  to  poor  Vinceuso’s  music 


so  far  as  to  retain  the  first  acts  of  his  Ci4iuletti, 
and  to  sing  only  the  last  act  of  Vaccai. 

“  When  Vincenzo  heard  of  this  cruel  con¬ 
duct  of  his  adored  friend,  he  was  so  cast  down 
that  he  would  write  nothing  more — would  think 
nothing  more  1  He  talked  idle  stuff,  and  would 
smile  vacantly,  if  anyone  addressed  him,or  when 
he  spoke ;  in  short,  he  was  quite  insufferable. 

“  One  day  the  giant,  Lablache,  entered  his 
apartment.  Vincenzo  lay  on  the  sofa,  pale 
and  listless,  and  only  noticed  his  visitor  by 
fixing  upon  him  Ids  hiJf-closed  eyes.  Lablache 
cried  like  a  trumpet,  opening  his  immense 
mouth,  ‘  Holloa,  there  1  what  are  you  lying 
here  for,  like  an  idle  lout  of  a  lazzaroni  on  the 
Molo,  wearying  yourself  to  death  with  doing 
nothing P  Up,  Bellini — up  and  to  work! 
Paris,  France,  all  Europe,  is  full  of  expectation 
of  what  you  are  to  bring  forth  after  your 
“Norma,”  which  your  adversaries  silenced. 
BeUini !  do  you  hear  me  P’ 

“  ‘  Indeed,  I  do  hear,  my  dear  Lablache !’ 
answered  the  composcr.in  a  lachrymose  voice ; 

‘  you  know  my  hearing  is  of  the  best ;  and  if 
it  wcije  not,  your  excellent  brazen  bass  pierees 
one  through  and  through !  But  I  pray,  caro, 
think  me  not  unkind,  if  I  intreat  you  to  leave 
me  to  myself ;  to  tell  the  truth,  1  am  really 
now  fit  for  nothing  better  than  the  dolce  far 
niente.  I  am  ■indifferent  to  everything  1’ 
“Lablache  struck  his  hands  together,  and 
cried,  in  a  tone  that  vibrated  thioogli  the 
walls,  *  la  it  you,  Bellini — you  who  speak 
thus  ? — you,  who  till  now  liave  pressed  on 
towards  the  noblest  goal,  nor  relaxed  your 
efforts  till  you  reached  it!  Man — mastoid— 
friend  !  will  you  suffer  yourself  to  be  checked 
in  your  career?  Will  you  demean  yourself 
like  some  cooing  Diunon  w1k>  whines  forth 
complaints  of  the  cruelty  of  his  Doris  or 
Phyllis?  For  shame!  away  with  thess  woman¬ 
ish  pinings !  I  tell  you— ’ 

“  ‘  My  good  Lablache,’  interrupted  BeUini 
very  gently,  but  visibly  embarrassed,  ‘  you  do 
me  injustice.  Iknow  not  why  you  suspect 
me  of  pining — I  utter  no  complaints — ’ 

“  ‘  Hold  your  tongue  1’  cried  Lablache,  much 
vexed.  ‘WiU  you  deny  itP  I  know  where 
the  shoe  pinches  very  well  P 

“  BeUini  looked  down  without  speaking. 

“  *  And  yon  look  at  this  moment,’  continued 
Lablache,  ‘like  an  apprehended  sohoolboy. 
BeUini  1  have  you  nothing  to  say  P’ 

“  ‘  Since  you  know  all,’  said  Vincenzo,  with 
a  deep  sigh,  ‘  you  know  then  that  th»  sings 
nothing  more  of  mine.’ 

“  Lulache  came  up,  laid  his  powerful  grasp 
on  the  young  master’s  shoulders,  lifted  him 
from  the  soft  cushions  of  the  sofa  to  his  feet, 
shook  him  well,  and,  with  flashing  eves,  ex¬ 
claimed,  *  I  wiU  sing  sometlung  for  you !’ 
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**  With  stentorian  voice,  like  a  martial  shont, 
be  began  the  allegro  to  that  famous  duet  from 
‘  I  Puritani ‘  Suoni  la  tromba  e  intrcpido' 
Bellini’s  pale  cheeks  flashed ;  tears  started 
from  his  eyes ;  at  length,  throwing  himself 
into  Lablache’s  arms,  he  joined  liis  voice  in  the 
song.  When  it  was  ended,  he  pledged  his 
wo^  to  his  friend  that  in  a  few  weeks  he 
wonld  finish  the  composition  of  the  whole 
opera. 

"Vincenzo  did  as  he  promised.  Before 
many  weeks  had  passed,  he  rave  *  I  Puritani’ 
complete  into  the  hands  of  Lablache,  who,  in 
great  delight,  promised  that  the  work  should 
be  worthily  represented. 

**  Tlie  OTCra  was  cast ;  the  rehearsals  began. 
After  the  first  rehearsal,  Bellini  went  to  his 
conntry-aeat  at  Pntcaux,  not  far  from  Paris. 
He  could  not  be  present  at  the  second  rehearsal, 
on  account  of  indisposition.  It  was  on  the 
night  of  its  first  representation,  just  at  the  i 
time  when  that  famous  duet  was  repeated 
amidst  thunders  of  applause  from  the  enrap¬ 
tured  andience,  that  the  news  was  spread  ' 
through  the  theatre,  *  Bellini  died  an  hour  ago  | 
at  his  country-seat.’  ” 

Francilla  closed  the  albnm,  rose  quickly,  and  < 
went  to  the  window.  1  thought  it  b^t  to 
leave  the  room  qnietly ;  but  she  turned  as  I 
was  going,  and  saying  in  a  low  tone,  “  Stay, 
man  am,  I  have  not  sung  yon  anything  to¬ 
day  I”  seated  herself  at  the  piano.  The  song 
was  a  melancholy  one,  and  ndght  have  been 
composed  for  the  farewell  of  him  who  had 
so  lately  gone  from  earth. 

When  she  had  ended,  Pixis  came  into  the 
room.  “  What  is  all  this  ?”  he  cried,  as  he 
saw  the  traces  of  emotion  on  her  countenance. 

"  Francilla,”  I  replied,  “  has  been  telling  me 
of  Bellini’s  unhappy  love  for  Malibran.” 

“Do  not  believe  a  word  of  it!”  cried 
Pixis,  langhing.  “  If  you  get  her  on  that 
cliapter,  she  will  go  on  romancing  like  any 
poet  in  the  world.” 

The  conversation  was  broken  off  by  the 
entrance  of  the  pretty  Maschinka  Schneider. 
Francilla  welcomed  her  friend  with  joy ;  and 
the  two  ladies  talked  of  the  representation  of 
the  Capnletti,  which  was  to  be  repeated  in  a 
few  days.  I  was  consulted  respecting  the 
arrangements  in  the  burial  vault,  and  had 
many  thanks  for  my  advice  about  the  Romeo  of 
Francilla  and  the  Oiulietta  of  Maschinka. 

When,  in  taking  leave,  I  kissed  the  hand  of 
my  little  friend,  she  whispered  me  earnestly 
that  I  mns ;  think  of  what  she  had  told  me. 

1  did  think  of  it  when,  a  year  afterwards,  I 
read  in  the  newspapers  that  Malibran  had  died 
on  the  23n'  of  September  at  Manchester: 
the  same  day  on  which,  a  year  before,  the 
death  of  Belli=i  had  taken  place. 
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HaMDFASTlNa,  and  the  dangerous  immo¬ 
ralities  which  descended  from  the  custom  to  so 
late  a  period,  we  will  leave,  and  strike  amongst 
I  the  numerous  and  curious  customs  which  have 
attended  the  ceremony  of  betrothal  or  marriage 
I  at  various  times.*  These,  however,  are  so 
;  many  and  so  strange  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
‘  make  any  method  with  them.  Favours,  bride¬ 
cake,  rush-rings,  the  strewing  of  herbs  and 
flowers,  gloves,  garlands,  scarfs,  garters,  knives, 

I  gimmal-rings,  pieces  of  money,  posies,  the 
I  bride-ale,  the  nuptial  kiss,  torches,  music,  sor- 
I  cerous  divinations,  posset,  the  flinging  of  the 
!  stocking,  the  care-cloth — all  foreign  and  fanci- 
I  ful  adjuncts  to  the  rites  of  marriage,  present 
{  themselves  in  miscellaneous  and  perferdly  un- 
chronological  disorder ;  and  so  in  a  disorderly 
way  we  must  gossip  about  them. 

Favour  to  favours  I  Let  them  stand  first. 
Readers  of  romances,  especially  of  those  which 
affect  to  depict  the  manners  of  mediaeval  times, 
are  well  acquainted  with  “  my  mistress’  favour.” 
They  are  familiar  with  the  glove  of  the  fair 
ladye  which  the  gallant  knight  {taut  pear  H 
tatu  reproche,  of  course)  wore  in  his  helmet, 
or  the  scarf  which  with  her  own  delicate  fingers 
she  tied  about  his  arm.  These  were  tokens  at 
once  of  the  ladye’s  choice,  of  the  cavalier’s 
pride,  and  of  their  mutual  troth;  and  indeli¬ 
cate  as  such  a  publication  of  a  contract  itself 
lieautiful  and  sacred  may  now  appear,  we  doubt 
whether  it  does  not  rather  indieate  that  sim¬ 
plicity  whibh  is  the  charm  of  nide  times  and 
the  better  part  of  a  rude  people.  The  spectacle 
of  a  brave  fellow  foolish  enough  to  wear  in  his 
hat  a  token  that  he  had  fallen  in  love,  had 
made  his  suit,  and  gained  it,  it  charming. 
There  is  something  in  it  beyond  the  simplicity 
of  the  thing ;  there  is  a  pledge  of  sincerity  in 
it — a  chivalric  sentiment  of  mingled  pride, 
simplicity,  frankness,  devotion,  and  single- 
heartedness,  quite  worth  cherishing;  and  we 
can  well  imagine  that  in  the  scarf,  the  kerchief, 
or  the  glove,  was  often  fonnd  a  talisman 
powerful  against  evil  thoughts,  mean  desires, 
and  the  witcheries  of  folly. 

This  conventional  smothering  up  of  feelings 
and  relations  as  pure  as  any  in  our  hearts  or 
in  the  world,  this  guilty  delicacy  about  love 
and  lovers  (even  when  the  terms  are  applicable 


*  One  very  odd  handfasting  custom  we  must 
mention,  though  it  was  foreign.  In  a  book  cailed 
the  “Golden  Grove,”  printed  in  1008,  we  read, 
“Theantient  Frenchmen  had  a  ccremonie  that 
when  they  would  marrie  the  bridegroom  should 
pare  his  nayles,  and  send  them  unto  bis  new  wife ; 
after  which—*  there  was  no  further  ceremony. 
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to  husband  and  wife)  which  now  obtains  in  the 
“  respectable”  and  higher  classes  of  society,  is 
neither  good  nor  healthy.  No  man  dare  avow 
to  another  man  that  he  is  in  love  with  a  wo¬ 
man  :  or  he  would  do  so  blushing,  not  from 
delicacy,  but  from  a  certain  shime  so  false  and 
spurious  that  its  origin  cannot  be  defined,  or 
from  fear  that  he  will  only  exi>ose  himself  to 
a  ridicule  which  the  avowal  of  guilty  passions 
certainly  would  not  provoke,  lie  goes  about 
with  liis  secret  as  stealthily  and  as  well- 
guarded  as  if  it  were  an  ignominious  thing; 
and  puts  as  much  alTectation  in  his  eyes  as  if, 
did  they  once  betray  his  feelings,  they  (the 
eyes)  would  be  met  by  a  visitation  of  avenging 
ravens.  But  why  should  this  be  soP  /«  it 
good  that  a  man  should  be  under  conventional 
penalties  never  to  betray  the  bond  which  binds 
society  together,  or  to  seem  to  make  light  of 
affections  which  are  of  themselves  holy — which 
ennoble  and  chasten  him,  as  they  have  chas¬ 
tened  and  ennobled  thousands  ? 

And  so  in  the  married  state.  It  is  told  as  a 
secret  amongst  the  nearest  and  dearest  of  a 
woman’s  friends,  that  she  devoutly  loves  and 
honours  her  husband;  when  with  the  must 
perfect  delicacy,  and  with  the  best  results  on 
the  minds  of  her  children,  to  herself,  and  to 
all  who  entered  her  home,  or  she  might  show 
that  fact  to  the  world  every  day  she  lives. 
While  as  for  her  husband — though  (also  in 
secret)  she  boasts  of  his  care  and  tenderness, 
one  result  of  his  care  certainly  is,  that  his  ten¬ 
derness  is  never  betrayed,  and  is  a  good  example 
to  nobody.  It  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  an 
understood  thing,  that  m  the  presence  of  aay 
third  person,  wives  and  husbands  arc  always 
to  disguise,  and  ordinarily  to  ignore,  their  affec¬ 
tion  for  each  otlier.  May  be  this  practice  on 
the  part  of  those  wlio  have  affection  relieves 
those  who  have  it  not  from  the  necessity  of 
pretending  to  its  possession  for  appearance’ 
sake  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  so  easy  to 
love,  after  all— the  hearts  of  men  and  women 
“  slope”  so  naturally  towards  each  other — that 
an  affection  begun  in  pretence  would  not  im¬ 
probably  end  in  earnest.  And  the  love  that 
is  kept  in  restraint  by  one  set  of  motives  may 
in  time  bow  to  any  set  of  motives ;  instead  of 
being  the  first  passion  in  the  household,  it 
may  thus  1)ecomc  the  last,  and  subservient  to 
all  others.  It  is  well  to  be  dressed,  but  no 
good  ever  came  of  moral  tight  lacing. 

Laces,  by  the  bye,  were  also  bound  up  with 
betrothal  and  marriage  ceremonies ;  but  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  our  favours.  These  did  not  exclu¬ 
sively  grace  the  loves  of  high  dames  and  tilting 
knights.  In  the  fifteenth  and  even  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  it  was  a  common  custom  for 
gallants— lords,  gentlemen,  and  commoners — 
to  display  upon  their  sleeves,  around  their 


necks,  or  on  their  hats,  some  tangible  sign  of 
their  mistress’s  favour;  or  rather  let  us  say  (for 
it  is  more  pleasant)  of  her  love.  These  tokens 
were  not  always  accidental,  such  as  any  glove, 
or  any  scarf,  which  might  happen  to  be  in  the 
lady’s  possession  at  the  time  they  “  made  their 
vows ;”  but  were  sometimes  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose. 

This  of  itself  affords  a  proof  that  the  cus¬ 
tom  was  general  and  of  long  standing.  Favours 
became  so  common  that  their  fashion  had  from 
time  to  time  to  be  changed,  in  order  to  please 
the  fastidious.  'Thus  in  Elizabeth’s  reign  it  was 
the  custom  for  gentlewomen  to  present  the 
favourite  of  their  affections  with  little  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  three  or  four  inches  square !  Small 
as  they  were,  however,  they  were  made  valuable 
by  the  pains  bestowed  in  making  them ;  and  of 
course  th^  were  made  by  the  donors’  own  fair 
fingers.  It  was  not  then  usual  (let  us  hope)  for 
ladies  to  make  their  lovers  happy  with  a  purse 
or  cigar-case  richly  embroidered — and  sold — by 
some  poor  little  lovelass  sempstress  in  a  garret, 
or  to  make  husbands  proud  with  a  pair  of  braces 
worked  at  the  Berlin-wool  “  repository  ”  round 
the  corner. 

These  Elizabethan  handkerchiefs  were  richly 
worked,  with  a  border  sometimes  of  fine  and 
narrow  gold  lace ;  with  a  button  or  tassel  at 
each  corner,  and  a  little  one  in  the  middle. 
They  were  “foulded  in  foure  crosse  foldes,” 
we  are  told,  so  that  the  middle  might  be  seen ; 
and  the  fortunate  recipients  wore  them  in  their 
hats.  They  were  sometimes  worked  with  coloured 
silk  or  thread,  as  we  learn  from  several  passages 
in  old  plays,  poems,  and  pamphlets.  'Thus,  in 
the  “  Vow  Breaker,  or  the  Fayre  Maid  of 
Clifton,”  Miles,  a  miller,  tells  bis  sweetheart, 
on  going  to  the  wars,  “  Mistresse  Ursula,  ’tis 
not  unknowne  that  1  have  lov’d  you ;  if  I  die, 
it  shall  be  for  your  sake ;  and  it  shall  be 
valiantly.  I  leave  an  handkerchcr  with  you ; 
’tis  wrought  with  blew  Corenliy.  Let  me  not 
at  my  returne  fall  to  singing  my  old  song, 
‘  She  had  a  clowte  of  mine,  sowde  with  blew 
Coventry;’  and  so  hang  myself  at  your  in¬ 
fidelity.” 

The  song  which  Miles  here  alludes  to  was  a 
great  favourite  for  years.  In  our  copy  it  takes 
its  title  from  the  burden,  “  Fhillida  flouts  me ;” 
and  it  is  altogether  so  good  a  specimen  of  the 
humorous  songs  of  the  time  that  we  shall  re¬ 
print  it  almost  entire.  Nor  is  it  malajtropo*  of 
the  subject.  The  orthography  is  modernised, 
and  “  Oh,”  complains  the  swain,  tuning  up  his 
“  oaten  reed”— 

“  Fair  maid,  be  not  so  coy — 

Do  not  disdain  me  I 

I  am  my  mother’s  joy — 

Sweet  I  entertain  me  I 
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She’ll  giye  me,  ^en  she  dies, 

All  that  is  fitting — 

Her  poultr7  and  her  bees. 

And  her  geese  sitting, 

A  pair  of  mattress  beds. 

And  a  bag  fall  of  shreds,* 

And  jret,  for  all  tliis  goods, 

Phillida  flouts  me ! 

“  Thou  shalt  eat  curds  and  cream 
All  the  year  lasting. 

And  drink  the  crystal  stream 
Pleasant  in  tasting ; 

Wigge  and  whey  till  thou  burst, 

And  bramble  berry. 

Pie-lid  and  pasty  crust. 

Pear,  plum,  and  cherry. 

Thy  raiment  shall  be  thin. 

Made  of  the  weaven  skin — 

Yet  all  not  worth  a  pin 
Phillida  flouts  me ! 

“  She  hath  a  clout  of  mine. 

Wrought  with  blue  Coventry, 
Which  she  keeps  for  a  sign 
Of  my  fidelity. 

But  i’  faith !  if  she  flinch. 

She  shall  not  wear  it ; 

To  Tib,  my  t’other  wench, 

I  mean  to  bear  it. 

Yet  will  it  grieve  my  heart 
So  soon  from  her  to  part. 

Death,  strike  me  with  your  dart  1 
Phillida  flouts  me  1 

“  Fair  maiden,  have  a  care. 

And  in  time  take  me ! 

I  can  have  those  os  fair. 

If  yon  forsake  me. 

For  Doll  the  dairymaid 
Laughed  on  me  lately. 

And  wicked  Winifred 
Favours  me  greatly. 

One  throws  mUk  on  my  clothes, 
Tother  toys  with  my  nose  1 
What  wanton  signs  are  those ! 
Phillida  flouts  me ! 

“  I  cannot  work  and  sleep 
All  of  a  season — 

Love  wounds  my  heart  so  deep 
Without  all  reason. 

I  gm  to  pine  away. 

With  grief  and  sorrow. 

Like  to  a  fatted  beast 
Penned  in  a  meadow ! 

I  shall  be  dead,  I  fear, 

W  ithin  this  hundred  year. 

And  all  for  very  fear — 

Phillida  floute  me  1” 

*  The  housewives  of  olden  time  saved  all  their 
shreds,  to  weave  into  quiits,  rugs,  carpets,  ftc. 


It  would  be  rather  an  odd  sight,  could  we 
peep  back  some  two  centuries  and  a  half,  a  few 
years  more  or  less,  and  behold  the  gallants 
our  forefathers  gravely  walking  the  streets, 
with  the  gloves  or  the  handkerchiefs  of  our 
destined  grandmothers  in  their  hats.  It  would- 
be  also  amusing  to  detect  what  impostors  some  ■ 
of  these  gentry  were — mounting  apocryphal  I 
favours,  and  challenging  the  attention  of  the  I 
world  in  general,  and  their  comrades  in  I 
particular,  to  the  gifts  of  mistresses  who  never  ” 
existed  but  as  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a 
snare.  For  it  really  seems  that  at  one  rime  the 
exquisite  could  not  consider  himself  dressed 
without  some  snch  appurtenance.  Without 
it  he  missed  the  chiirm  of  existence.  It  is  said 
of  a  fine  gentleman  in  1696,  “When  he  rides,  1 
you  shall  know  him  by  his  fan ;  or  if  he  widke  i 
abroad,  and  missc  his  mistres’  favour  about  his  | 
neck,  arm,  or  thigh,  he  hangs  his  head  like  the 
soldier  in  the  field  that  is  disarmed.’’  His  | 
occ^ation  was  gone ;  his  glory  was  departed,  j 

How  much  an  object  of  desire  or  of  fashion  j 
these  trinkets  were,  and  how  the  vain  young  | 
men  strutted  in  them,  is  seen  by  the  satires  of 
the  time— a  time  when  the  Puritan  element 
which  afterwards  shook  the  kingdom  to  its 
foundation  was  gaining  strength,  and  which 
the  sight  of  these  worldly  fopperies  no  doubt 
tended  to  increase.  For,  of  course,  what 
arose  in  simplicity  and  good  faith,  ended  in 
vanity  that  meant  nothing.  The  following  is 
an  epigram  written  in  1619  : — 

“  Little  Pigmeus  weares  his  mistris’  glove. 

Her  ring  and  feather — favours  of  her  love. 

Who  could  but  laugh  to  see  the  little  dwarfe 
Grace  out  himselfe  with  her  imbroidered  scarfe  P 
’Tis  strange  yet  true — her  glove,  ring,  scarfe 

and  fan,  ; 

Make  him,  unhansomc,  a  well-/ar0i/red  man.” 

In  a  book  railed  “The  Arraignment  of 
Idle,  Froward,  and  Ineonstant  Women"  (1639) 
we  rend,  “  Some  think  that  if  a  woman  smile 
on  them,  she  is  presentlie  over  head  and  earei  | 
in  love.  One  must  weare  her  glove ;  another 
her  garter;  another  her  eofourf 

By  “  colours  of  delight”  we  suppose  is 
meant  a  knot  of  ribbons  of  her  chosen  colours.*  i 
At  any  rate,  the  bride  favours  then  presented 
at  every  marriage,  and  worn  for  days,  some¬ 
times  weeks,  in  the  hats  of  relations  and 
friends,  were  of  parti-colours,  chosen  by  the 
bride  or  bridesmaids ;  each  colour  bearing  some  i 
signification.  As  thus.  IVue-bluc  signified  | 

•  Most  of  the  great  old  families  had  nn  espe¬ 
cial  colour  or  combination  of  colours.  Tlitdr 
numerous  servants  were  atlired  in  them,  from 
certain  motives  of  clanship ;  and  thus  wc  have 
the  origin  of  the  plush  breeches,  red,  blue,  and 
yellow,  of  the  present  day. 
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eonttancy  —  as  it  still  does;  greea  denoted 
youth ;  placed  together,  there  you  had  youth 
and  constancy.  A  knot  of  gold  tissue  and 
grass  green  was  made  to  represent  “  youthful 
jollity.”  Nor  did  these  knots  adorn  alone 
the  persons  of  those  who  officiated  or  attended 
at  the  marriage  ceremony.  The  hanmnn  of 
the  hridal  hed  were  also  looped  with  bows 
of  vari-coloured  rihhon,  and  uaw  mters  of 
sinificant  hue  were  distinbnted  to  toe  friends 
of  the  happy  pair.  This  oaatom  has  been  in 
part  retained  to  the  present  day.  Rosettes  of 
ribbon — still  called  favours,  but  now  usually 
white — appear  upon  the  breasts  of  footmen  and 
coachmen  in  many  a  marriage  ceremony ;  and 
to  distribute  gay  ribbons  to  the  female  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  house  is  a  common  practice.  Nay, 
not  long  since,  gentlemen  went  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  with  a  knot  of  ribbons  in  their  button¬ 
holes,  while  in  the  button-holes  of  their  bridal 
attendants  were  knots  of  ribbons  too ;  and  we 
base  occasional  evidence  even  in  London  city, 
where  old  customs  do  not  linger  longest,  that 
the  bridegrooms  and  bridemen  of  the  humbler 
cLwses  have  not  forgotten  the  etiquette  of 
thter  fbrefatlicrs. 

Bnt  thou^li  bride  favours  have  lived  to  so 
lata  a  date,  it  is  not  more  remarkable  than  the 
antiquity  of  their  origin.  These  bridal  knots 
of -ribbon  are  doubtless  to  be  traced  to  thetme- 
lowe  knots,  and  the  true-love  knot  is  older  than 
this  kingdom  of  England.  Among  the  ancient 
Ncsaeinen,  a  knot  was  tlie  symbol  of  love ;  and 
it  is  (or  was),  especially  among  the  people  of 
our  northern  counties,  who  nave  a  greater 
share  of  Dantih  blood,  and  whose  dialect  is  not 
a  little  tinctured,  even  to  tliis  day,  by  the  Danish 
language,  that  the  true-love  knot  is  eschanged 
between  lovers  as  an  emblem  of  plighted  troth. 
Even -tew  name  of  the  knot  is  not  derived  from 
“true’*  and  “love”  in  tliis  inotance.  It  did 
not  originally  mean  a  knot  of  true  love,  but  of 
faith.  The  name  is  from  the  Danish  verb 
TnM» — to  ^igbt  faith  or  troUi.  The  femous 
Sir  Themes  Browne  attests  the  prevalence  of 
the  caetom  of  exchanging  true-love  knots  in 
his  time,  end  also  to  its  antiquito.  He  says,  in 
his.hook  on  Vulgar  Errors,  “  lac  teue-lover’s 
knot  is  much  magnified ;  and  Hill  retained  in 
piewris  aesuBg  us.”  And  th^  seem  to  have 
neen  considered,  not  only  as  a  sign  of  constancy, 
but  as  a  “charm"  to  insare  it.  In  one  of 
Gay’s  pastorals,  a  rural  damsel  finding  her 
“  Lubberkiu”  asleep  under  a  tree,  snatches  off 
his  garter,  and  proceeds  to  bind  it  into  a  true- 
love-knot  with  one  of  her  own. 

“Together  fast  I  tic  the  garters  twain. 

And  w  hile  I  knit  the  knot  repeat  this  strain : 

Three  times  a  true-love-knot  I  tie  secure  ; 

firm  be  tlie  knot,  firm  may  his  love  endure !” 


And  there  was  another  kind  of  divination  with 
the  knot  similar  to  that  which  is  practised  by  im¬ 
patient  damsels  withapieceof bridecake.  Young 
ladies  who  wished  to  peep  into  futurity,  and 
behold  the  men  who  were  to  be  their  husbands  or 
lovers,  took  the  opportunity  to  do  so  whenever 
they  slept  in  a  strange  bed.  They  then  tied  a 
garter  nine  times  round  the  bedpost,  knitting 
nine  knots  in  it ;  while  the  following  incanta¬ 
tion  was  repeat^: — 


You  rosy  glean  knowlt  dgo  by  reading,  but  you 
must  separate  the  chaff  from  the  wheat  by  think¬ 
ing. 


“  This  knot  I  knit,  this  knot  I  tie, 

To  see  my  love  as  he  goes  by ; 

In  his  apparel  and  array. 

As  he  walks  in  every  day.” 

Whether  they  succeeded  in  their  object 
better  than  the  young  ladies  of  the  present 
day,  who  practise  sorceries  of  a  similar  nature, 
we  have  no  evidence  to  show. 

Garlands  are  akso  a  very  ancient  Mpnrtc- 
nance,  if  not  of  Love,  of  Hymen,  flowers 
make  so  exquisite  and  natural  a  crown  for  the 
brow  of  youth,  beauty ,jtnd  innocence,  that  we 
cannot  be  surprised  that  they  were  so  used  by 
half  the  nations  of  the  world,  from  the  old 
Hebrew  and  Roman  time  to  this  present  day. 
Among  the  Anglo-Saxons — that  is  to  say,  before 
the  Norman  Conquest — both  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom  were  crowned  after  the  nuptial  bene¬ 
diction,  with  flowers  kept  fur  the  purpose  in 
the  church :  and  as  late  as  1640  we  find  that 
a  circlet  of  gold  was  kept  in  the  parish  churches 
to  “  marry  maidens  in.”  At  any  rate,  this  was 
the  case  at  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  as  we 
know  by  an  item  in  the  churchwarden’s  ac¬ 
counts  ;  from  which  we  learn  also  that  these 
oruwns  were  of  a  very  itch  oharacter;  os -three 
pounds  ten,  a  large  sum  in  those  days,  were 
paid  for  one  for  this  purpose.  Not  but  that 
vridows,  as  well  as  maidens,  were  married 
in  ehaplets.  Par  paratHkete,  let  us  say  “  gar¬ 
lands”  rather  than  “chaplets.”  CktmM  is 
the  diminutive  of  ekapeau ;  and,  Uteiaily 
rendered  into  the  language  of  to-day,  means 
“little  hat.”  In  England,  the  crown  was 
not  always  of  flowers.  It  was  sometimes 
of  myrtle ;  and  in  the  time  of  Henry  YIII., 
brides  wore  a  garland  of  wheat  ears — a  very 
beautiflil  garland,  and  not  witbent  os  mach 
signifleation  as  flowers.  The  Romans,  tlie 
Gvseks,  the  Jews,  the  Nortliern  peuples,  all 
used  garlands  in  their  marriage  ceremonies. 
In  the  modem  Greek  Church,  about  which  we 
have  heard  so  much  lately,  marriage  is,  indeed, 
called  the  matrimonial  coronation,  from  this 
custom. 

[To  bt  oontinu4d.) 


1 


The  dmsei  of  the  preaent  month  are  made  much  more  full  and  warmer  than  last  month.  The  mate¬ 
rials  of  which  they  are  composed  are  mostly  of  silk,  moire  antique,  or  relret.  The  one  we  frive  on  the 
lett  aide  of  our  en/pwring  is  made  of  a  rich  brown  watered  silk,  with  black  velvet  stripes  ;  the  body  is 
high,  and  goes  quite  up  to  the  throat,  and  trimmed  witli  very  rich  deep  tViiige ;  the  sleeves  are  nar¬ 
row  at  the  top,  and  get  wider  as  they  descend,  and  trimmed  with  three  rows  of  fringe.  The  bonnet 
ia  the  tame  colour  as  the  dress,  with  a  fall  of  rich  black  lace.  The  dress  of  the  lady  on  the  right  is  of 
moire  antique,  with  four  flounces,  each  flounce  bordered  with  velvet.  The  Talma  is  of  plain  cloth  of 
a  light  drab  colour,  and  trimmed  with  ribbonet  trimmings.  It  is  one  of  the  warmest  that  has  been 
cut  this  season,  and  is  made  expressly  for  this  inclement  weather.  The  bonnet  is  of  velvet,  and 
trimmed  writh  flowers  and  lace,  with  long  broad  strings. 
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RAISED  CROCHET  COLLAR. 

(DESIONED  BT  £.  DAVILS.) 

Evniit*  boar’s-liead  cotton,  7U;  I’ciiclopc  liook,  No.  4. 

Hare aboutSfardsornotton, then  make  a  chain  work  on  the  upper  c<l(te  left  of  tha  former  round, 
of  8,  unite  the  ends.  Ut  roH— Work  JO  d.  c.  into  10  lon^.  7throuud—D.c.,inerea»inffbywork- 
the  8  chain,  work  3  rounds  more  the  tuine.  .tilt  Ing  2  in  every  3r.l  stitch.  8throuDd—D.c.,with- 
round— ( 0)6  chain,  turn,  miss  1, 1  d.  c.,  4  long  on  |  out  any  ineriase.  Oth  round— Same  as  8th.  10th 
the  6  chain,  miss  2, 1  single  crochet  on  the  lower  j  round— 1>.  c.,  increasing  every  4th  stitch.  11th 
edge  of  the  10  d.  e.,  rejieat  trom  (o)  twUw  more.  :  round— U.  c.,  without  Increase.  12th  round— D. 
0th  round- Keeping  the  last  row  down  in  fh>nt,  {  c.,  increasing  every  Sth  stitch.  13th  round— Work- 
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Ing  on  thv  lower  ed((e  of  the  I2th  round, 1  d.  c.  into 
let  etitch,  2  d.  c.  into  next  stitch;  repeat  allround. 
IStli  round— 1  d.c.;  repeat  all  round.  14th  round— 

5  ctoin,  keepinK  the  last  2  rounds  In  tn>nt ;  work 
on  the  upper  edfte  left  at  the  13th  round :  work  1 
round  of  a.  c.,  increasing  in  ererj  8rd  stitch ;  re- 
peatallround.  Uthround— Row  of  d.o.,  without 
an;  inonaar.  inth round— D.o. round, inersaatna 
in  even  Srd  MM.  mb  «aand-D.  e.  rouad, 
witbaat  any  lactaase,  paaring  the  book  through 
bottar  adHca.  18th  round— On  the  lowar  adgo  of 
the  kmt  round,  work  8  ohata,  1  single  croohet, 
int».ae«rr  stH^ ;  ropsat  all  sound,  flwtan  olT ;  8 
mouiflowers  the  saiae. 

lit  lisaf.— Commenee  wRb  the  aottoa  left  at  the 
begtnatng  of  the  flower.  88  chain,  turn,  min  1, 
20  Raale  down  the  chain,  2  d.  c:  into  the  point; 
turn  down  the  other  aide,  20  ^d.  c.,  1  single  for  the 
1  chain  tint  oroeats  the  staot,  then  work  on  the 
lowar  edge  ofthe  28  d.  c.  S  chain,  mise  1, 1  single, 
reptM  IwniM  more ;  8  chain,  min  1,  1  single,  re- 
png  11  times  more ;  0  chain,  min  1, 1  single,  re¬ 
peat  8  times  more;  turn  the  work  on  the  wrong 
side,  srork  1  d.  c.  into  the  last  S  chain  (8  chain,  1 
d.  a.,  2  eh.,  1  d.  o.),  all  to  be  worked  in  the  same  5 
chala.  Work  the  same  into  all  ttie  chains  1  single, 
on  the  chain  diat  crosaes  the  stem  turn  the  work 
on  the  other  side,  and  keeping  the  last  2  rows 
down  in  front,  8  chains.  8  treble  long,  S  double 
long;  9  long,  2  long  at  the  point.  9  long;  down 
the  otter  side  6  ^uble  long,  5  treble  long,  8 
ebatas,  1  d.  0.  on  the  leaf,  1  chain  to  cross  the  stem, 

6  d.  e.  into  the  1st  5  chain,  1  d.  c.  on  erer;  one 
of  the  long  stitches  of  the  leaf,  8  d.c.  into  the  last 
5  chain,  8  d.  c.  on  the  stem,  18  chain,  turn,  miss  1, 
15  trsbte,  4  d.  c.  on  stem  of  flower,  20  chain,  turn, 
mias  1,18  single,  join  to  single  crochet,  counting 
fWan  tte  end  ,8  single,  5  d.  c.  on  the  stem  of  flower, 
1  d,  c.  on  flower,  fasten  off.  Hake  8  leaves,  same 
as  above ;  then  to  turn  the  leaf  the  ooutrnry  way, 
commence  with  25  chain,  turn,  miss  1,  18  single, 
join  to  8th  single,  counting  from  the  end, 8  single, 
15  chain,  tom,  mias  1, 12  treble,  26  chain  for  the 
leafo  work  as  tefore  for  the  left  side  of  eoUar,  5 
single  on  centre  stem. 

Toiget-Me-lTot.— 8obaln,  make  itronnd,12  d.  c. 
1st  round,  12  d.  c.  in  round  loop.  2nd  round— 
Work  on  the  lower  edge  of  tte  12  d.  c.  8  chain,  1 
single,  repeat  11  times  more.  Srd  round— Work 
on  the  upper  edge,  keeping  the  last  row  down  in 
fnmt,  8  chain,  2  long  (3  chain,  8  long,  repeat 
twite  more),  8  chain,  1  single  on  the  top  of  the  let 
round.  4th  round  -8  chain,  miss  I,  1  d.  c.,  re¬ 
peat  all  round,  fatten  off ;  make  2  more  the  same 
to  fbrm  the  spray ;  three  more  sprays  for  the 
stem;  10  ehain,  join  to  the  last  8  chain, of  1st 
flower,  turn,  mws  1,  1  single,  4  d.  c.  join  to  the 
last  8  chain  of  the  2nd  flower,  turn,  miss  1,  1 
single,  7  d.  c.,  6  chain  loin  to  the  last  8  cliain 
of  3ifl  flower,  turn,  miss  1, 1  sinrie,  4  d.  c.,  d.  c.  to 
the  eafrof  centre  stem,  fasten  off. 

Raisad  Roses.— Commence  with  5  chain,  and 
make  it  round.  Ist  round— 10  phtin  in  foundation 
round.  2nd  round — 4  plain,  tniss  1,  amt  1  plain  5 
times.  Srd  round— Miss  1, 1  pinin,  4  long,  and  1 
plain,  all  tliese  6  stitches  in  the  4  chain  of  the  2nd 
round  6  times.  4th  round— 4  chain,  miss  6,  keep¬ 
ing  the  chain  at  the  back  of  the  last  round  ;  work 
1  plain  betn  een  the  2  plain  of  the  Inst  round ;  re¬ 
peat  4  times  more.  5th  round— Miss  1,  1  plain,  6 
long,  and  1  plain,  in  the  4  chain  of  the  last  round 
5  times.  6th  round— 6  chain,  miss  9,  1  plain  be¬ 
tween  the  2  plain  of  the  last  round,  keeping  the 
chain  at  the  hack  as  before ;  repeat!  times  more. 
7th  round— Miss  1, 1  plain,  10  long  and  1  plain, 
all  in  the  6  chain  of  the  last  round  5  times. 

Spray  of  Rose  Leaves.— 23  chain,  tui-n,  miss  1, 

4  plain,  6  long,  2  plain,  turn,  and  leaving  the  re-  | 


maining  chain  for  centre  stem ;  work  1  chain  to 
cross  it,  11  d.  c.  up  the  leaf,  2  d.  c.  in  the  1  stitch 
at  the  front,  11  d.  c.  down,  1  single  on  the  1  chain 
that  eroated  the  stem ;  work  on  the  lower  edge  of 
the  d.  c.  1  single,  8  chain,  repeat  the  same  all 
round  the  Ivai:  1  single  on  single  crochet  that 
oroates  tho  team ;  work  up  tte  luf  2  d.  o.,  8  Igiig, 
2  d.  o.,  1  d.  0.  at  tte  point, turn,  and  on  the  otter 
nde  work  2  d.  o.,  8  kwg.  keeping  the  late  sow 
down  in  front,  4  d.  c.  on  stem.  For  gnd  leaf  emn- 
ateiKie  wMh  22  ohain,  work  aa  the  1st  for  Sad'ltaf, 
oast  on  17  chain,  work  as2ud  laof  until  laat  round, 
work  t  d.  c.,  1  long,  7  ohain,  join  to  tte  laat  atltch 
■of  the  rose ;  miss  1,  R  plain  on  7  chain ;  flttih 
worHug  the  Isof  anSnd  doable  croohst  to  awfl  of 
tba  atom ;  thsten  off. 

Bireottons  for  forminK  the  Collar.— To  form 
I  the  Collar,  out  tte  shape  in  coloured  paper  |  tten 
I  tack  on  the  sprigs  as  in  p.vttern,  with  the  sfoiit 
side  np,  flint  fastening  off  sll  ends.  Makes  ttain 
the  exact  sise  of  the  collar  round  the  nstt^iand 
work  one  row  of  long  stitches  on  the  ohain ;  tack 
it  on  the  paper  at  the  top  of  the  collar.  Soring 
done  this,  make  a  ohain  the  length  of  the  ettkir, 
measuring  round  the  points,  turn,  woilc  on' the 
ohain  8  d.  c..  4  chain,  l  single ;  on  the  top  of  the 
lastd.  c.,*  3  d.  o„  4  ohain ;  1  aingls  on  tba  'test 
d.  0, ;  repeat  from '  *  to  the  encT  of  tte  ohain  i 
^n  tMk'in  on  tte  paper.  The  filling-in  iaidone 
by  a  fine  needle ;  and  use  the  same  conon  tao-for 
tte  sprigi.  Commence  by  making  one  button¬ 
hole  atlteh ;  paaa  the  needle  throuifo  tte  amne 
atltch  onee  more ;  repeat  the  lam-i  until  yao  aosne 
to  the  flast  rose  leaf,  when  join  by  paaainrithn 
needle  through  the  under  ititoh,  and  team  lack 
to  where  you  began.  The  same  etitch  is  ‘Used 
throughout  the  collar,  anmetimee  paaaing  the 
needle  two,  three,  or  four  timee,  aosorahig  tothe 
yiaoe  to  bo  filled  and  the  taste  of  the  woakcr. 
The  petals  of  the  conrolvulua  are  mode  after  tho 
collar  is  taken  off  the  paper;  tliey  are  vrotted 
thus— 13  chain,  turn,  miss  1,  12  tingle,  eegeat 
twiee  more,  fasten  off,  and  with  the  tbraad  pass 
the  buneh  of  petals  down  the  centra  of  tteeon- 
Tolvulna,  and  fasten -them  in  firmly. 


Mxbbiaubs  iir  flaarix — The  fatfateo  of  two 
hoaies  meet  and  settle  the  matter  togutbsr,  ex. 
ohanging  presents,  which  sometimes  amount  to 
a  eonaiderable  value.  Thus,  by  a  tort  of  ’pur- 
ohaae,  is  so  useful  a-member  of  a  bouteholiIiM  a 
grown-up  maiden  surrendered  byooeteanotter. 
The  brother  of  the  bride  delivers  her  td-the 
solemn  prooession  which  comes  to  oaudoct  her 
to  her  new  abode ;  and  there  ahe  ia  reoeived  by 
the  a  aister-in-law  of  the  bridegroem. 

She  dresses  a  child,  touches  with  a  diateff  ■the 
walls  which  are  so  often  to  see  her  occupied  with 
this  implement,  and  earries  bread,  wmoy  and 
water  up  to  the  tabla  wbith  it  will  baeome  her 
daily  duty  to  prepare.  With  these  aymkelicsl 
eeratnoBies  she  enters  into  the  new  eeiauuafoty. 
Her  mouth  is  sealed  by  a  piece  of  aamur,  to 
deuote  that  she  should  utter  tittle  and- only  whst 
it  good.  As  yet  she  is  only  a  stranger,  and  for 
a  whole  year  she  ia  termed  the  “betrothed." 
By  an  assumption  of  continued  bashfulness,  pre¬ 
scribed  by  custom,  she  keeps  apart  even  from 
her  husband.  In  the  presence  of  otliera  she 
scarcely  converses  with  him,  much  less  would  a 
playful  phrase  be  permitted  from  her  lips.  It 
IB  only  when  years  have  passed,  and  she  bat  be¬ 
come  the  mother  of  grown-up  children,  that  she, 
in  reality,  finds  herself  on  an  equality  with  the 
other  members  of  the  household. 


MIS«  PATTKRSON. 
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MISS  PATTERSON. 

Jekome,  the  youngest  brother  of  Napoleon,  { 
was  educated  for  the  naval  service.  When 
hostilities  began  between  France  «nd  England, 
Jerome  was  looking  for  an  opportunity  to  dis-  I 
tinguish  himself,  and  his  vessel  cruised  about  I 
for  several  months  on  the  South  American  ' 
coast,  when  she  put  into  New  York.  He  went  i 
■inch  into  society  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  | 
and  Baltimore;  and  having formcdan acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Miss  Elizabctli  I’attersam,  of  the  ^ 
latter  city,  he  conceived  an  ardent  altehnient  \ 
for  her,  and  they  were  married  in  Baltimore, 
December  2fth,  1803.  The  niarriageHiere- 
mony  was  performed  by  the  Bishop  of  Balti¬ 
more,  agreeably  to  the  rites  of  the  Roman  ' 
Catholic  Church  and  the  laws  of  the  United  | 
States.  This  ceremony  was  preceded  by  a 
marriage-contract,  regularly  drawn  up  and  wit¬ 
nessed.  Miss  Patterson,  now  Jerome’s  wife, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  rich  merchant  of  that 
city,  who  was  bom  of  a  Scotch  family  in 
the  north  of  Ireland.  She  was  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  beautiful  and  accomplished  yonng  lady, 
and  fully  worthy  of  her  husband.  It  is  believed 
that  the  attachment  was  mutual  and  ardent, 
and  the  fairest  prospects  opened  before  them 
in  the  future. 

For  more  than  a  year  Jerome  remained  in 
America,  dreading  the  offence  which  his  mar-  j 
riage  had  given  to  his  brother  Napoleon,  who,  < 
having  already  in  contemplation  the  elevation  { 
of  all  his  brotnera  to  EuropMU  thrones,  wished  | 
to  form  for' them  matrimonial  alliances  with  | 
the  princeMes  of  the  royal  hooses  of  Europe. 

In  tlie'«}wing  of  1805,  however,  Jerome' 
embarked  with  his  wife  for  Europe.  When 
their  vcssbl  arrired  at  Lidlon,  Jerome  started 
for  Paris,  directing  the  ship  with  his  wife  to 
proceed  to  Amsterdam,  some  doubt  being  en¬ 
tertained  whether  a  passport  could  be  procured 
which  would  admit  her  into  France.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  ship  at  the  Tcxel,  Madame  I 
Bonaparte  learned  that  an  order  had  already  | 
been  received  from  the  Government  at  Paris  j 
prohibiting  her  lauding.  She  accordingly 
sailed  for  England,  where  she  arrived  in  tlie 
month  of  June,  and  took  up  her  residence  at 
Camberwell,  in  the  neigbourhood  of  London, 
where  she  passed  tlie  summer.  On  the  7th  of 
July,  1806,  she  gave  birth  to  her  son,  Jerome 
Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

Jerome,  who  was  affectionately  attached  to 
his  wife,  brought  all  the  influence  he  eonld  to 
appease  the  anger  of  his  brother ;  but  his  en- 
dMvours  were  fruitless.  Napoleon  would  not 
ieoogni.se  the  marriage,  nor  allow  Jerome  to 
bring  his  wife  to  Paris.  Believing  that,  if  she 
should  once  appear  before  the  Emperor,  her 
beauty,  grace,  and  accomplishments  would 


seenre  for  her  a  generous  rrcrptioii,  he  hoped 
till  the  last  that  this  privilege  would  be  ac¬ 
corded  to  him.  The  request,  however,  was 
resedutely  refused.  No  step  had  been  taken  in 
Europe  to  annul  this  marriage  until  March 
3rd,  18U3,  when  the  Emperor  caused  his 
Council  of  State  to  enact  a  special  decree, 

“  forbidding  all  civil  officers  of  the  Empire  to 
receive  on  their  registers  a  transcript  of  the 
aet  of  celebration  of  a  pretended  marriage  con¬ 
tracted  by  Jerome  Bonaparte  in  a  loreigu 
country.”  This  decree,  amounting  to  a  deem- 
ration  of  ttw  nullity  of  the  marriage,  related  to 
the  formality  prescribed  by  Article  171  of  the 
Civil  Code — viz.,  that  three  mouths  after  the 
return  to  France  of  a  French  subject,  he  should 
transcribe  on  the  Public  Register  at  the  place 
of  his  domicile  the  act  of  the  celebration  of  any 
marriage  contracted  in  a  foreign  country. 

In  the  following  May,  the  Emperor,  in  a 
letter  to  Pius  VII.,  requested  him  to  grant  a 
bull  annulling  the  marriage.  From  this  letter, 
which  was  dated  May  1805,  we  make  the 
following  extract; — 

*'  I  have  frequently  spoken  to  your  Holiness 
•f  a  young  brother,  nineteen  years  of  age, 
w  hom  I  sent  in  a  frigate  to  America,  and  who, 
after  a  sojourn  of  a  month,  although  a  minor, 
married  a  Protestant,  a  daughter  of  n  merchant 
of  the  United  States.  He  has  just  returned. 
He  is  fully  conscious  of  his  fault.  1  have 
sent  back  to  America  Miss  Patterson,  who 
calls  herself  lut  wife.  By  our  laws  the  mar¬ 
riage  is  null.  A  Spanish  priest  so  far  forgot 
his  duties  as  to  pronounce  the  benediction.  I 
desire  from  yonr  Holiness  a  bull  annulling  the 
marriage.  1  send  your  Holiness  several  papers, 
from  one  of  which,  by  Cardinal  Casselli,  your 
Holiness  will  receive  mnch  light.  1  could 
easily  have  this  marriage  broken  in  Paris,  since 
the  Qallicau  Church  pronounces  such  matri¬ 
monies  null.  But  it  appears  to  me  better  to 
have  it  dune  in  Rome,  on  account  of  the 
example  to  sovereign  families  marrying  Pro¬ 
testants.  I  beg  yonr  Holiness  to  do  tliis 
quietly ;  and  as  soon  as  I  know  that  you  are 
willing  to  do  it,  I  will  have  it  broken  here 
civilly.  It  is  important  fur  France  that  there 
should  nut  be  a  Protestant  young  woman  so 
near  my  person.  It  is  dangerous  that  a  minor 
and  a  distinguished  youth  should  be  exposed  to 
such  seduction  against  the  civil  laws  and  all 
sorts  of  propriety.” 

In  reply  to  this  the  Pope  wrote  a  long  letter, 
in  which  hr  sweeps  over  the  entire  field  of 
ecclesiastial  learning,  showing  at  every  step 
that  there  was  no  authority  vested  in  him,  nor 
could  any  precedent  be  found  in  the  history  of 
the  Church,  for  dissolving  the  marriage ;  and, 
like  an  honest  man,  Pius  VII.  comes  to  the 
conclusion,  which  he  unhesitatingly  announces. 
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that  he  neither  can  nor  will  annul  the  mar-  viudicated ;  and  if  a  learned  and  complacent 
rian  letween  Jerome  Bonaparte  and  £liu-  Pontiff  could  not  find  in  the  library  of  the 

betn  I'atterwn.  In  the  course  the  £m-  Vatican  a  single  precedent  for  so  bad  an  act, 

peror  took  in  this  case  there  was  not  a  we  do  not  deem  it  our  duty  to  extend  ov 

shadow  of  jnstiffcation,  and  he  cannot  he  search  any  further. 


Sion  failed  with  his  brother,  and  being  assured 
that  the  American  marrioge  never  would  be 
recognised,  he  yielded  at  last,  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  and  doubtless  under  the  illusion  of 
glory,  to  the  imperial  policy  of  Napoleon,  and 
immolated  himself,  to  use  his  own  langnaM, 
on  the  altar  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty.  On  we 
12th  of  August  he  married  the  Princess  Frede¬ 
rica  Catherina,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Wur- 
temberg.  A  few  days  after  his  marriage,  he 
was  proclaimed  King  of  Westphalia.  As  for 
his  first  and  true  wife,  she  returned  to  Ame- 
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rice,  and  occupied  herself  with  the  education  | 
of  her  son. 

She  lived  an  unmarried  life.  Opulent,  ' 
highly  educated,  and  gifted  with  qualities  ' 
which  have  rendered  her  happiness  in  a  great  | 
neasnre  independent  of  others,  shh  has  passed 
a  long,  serene,  and  useful  life,  and  doubtless  I 
feels  now,  in  the  evening  of  her  days  (for  we  | 
believe  she  is  still  living — she  was  two  or  three  I 
years  ago),  that  it  was  no  malicious  fortune  | 
which  vrithheld  from  her  a  European  diadem. 
The  history  of  tlie  family  into  which  she  mar-  . 
ried  strikingly  illustrates  Shakspeare's  words, 

“  Uneuy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown.”  | 

A  few  words  as  to  the  children  of  Madame  . 
Jerome  Bonaparte,  as  we  must  call  her.  Her 
MU  was  educated  at  Harvard  University,  in 
Ameriei^  and  studied  the  law ;  but  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  a  rich  ladv  of  Baltimore,  and  his 
own  ample  fortune,  decided  him  to  abandon 
the  profession.  In  the  year  1833  he  had  a 
ion,  Napoleon  Jerome  Bonaparte,  who  re-  | 
eeived  a  military  education,  and  obtained  a 
commission  in  the  army  of  the  United  States.  : 
Siuoe  the  accession  of  the  present  Emperor  of 
the  French,  however,  he  was  invited  to  join  the 
armies  of  France,  and  he  is  now  a  soldier  and 
A  adopted  son  of  that  country.  His  father, 
who  was  very  much  like  the  Bonaparte 
hfflily,  passed  his  time  in  books  and  study, 
if  he  does  not  so  pass  it  still. 


THE  FALSE  LADYE. 

“  Not  so,  not  so,”  said  King  Henry,  “  I  have 
iwom  it  j  and  though  I  may  pity  thee,  I  may 
not  be  forsworn.  To-morrow  thou  must  to  a 
iOBvent,  there  to  abide  for  ever !” 

**  And  that  will  not  be  long,”  answered  the 
girl,  a  gleam  of  her  old  pride  and  impetuosity 
tigfating  up  her  fair  features. 

“  By  Heaven,  I  say  for  ever !”  cried  Henry, 
•tamping  his  foot  on  the  nound  angrily.  I 

“  And  I  reply,  not  long !”  j 

A  cold  and  dark  north-easter  had  swept 
together  a  host  of  atraggling  vapours  and  thin 
lowering  clouds  over  the  French  metropolis —  . 
the  course  of  the  Seine  might  be  traced  easily  ; 
among  the  grotesque  roofs  and  Gothic  towers  i 
which  at  that  day  adorned  its  banks,  by  the  grey 
ghostly  mist  which  seethed  up  from  its  sluggish 
waters— a  small  fine  rain  was  falling  noise¬ 
lessly,  and  almost  imperceptibly,  by  its  own 
weight,  as  it  were,  from  the  surcharged  and 
watery  atmosphere— the  air  was  keenly  cold 
and  piercing,  although  the  seasons  had  not 
crept  far  u  yet  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
summer.  The  trees,  for  there  were  many  in 
the  streets  of  Faris,  and  still  more  in  the 


fauxbonrn  and  gardens  of  the  kmle  nobleite, 
were  thickly  covered  with  white  rime,  as  were 
the  manes  and  frontlets  of  the  horses,  the 
clothes,  and  hair,  and  eye-brows  of  the  human 
beings  who  ventured  forth  in  spite  of  the 
inclement  weather.  A  sadder  and  more 
gloomy  seene  can  scarcely  be  conceived  than 
is  presented  by  the  streets  of  a  large  city  in 
such  a  time  as  that  1  have  attempted  to  de¬ 
scribe.  But  this  peculiar  sadness  was,  on  the 
day  of  which  1  write,  augmented  and  ex¬ 
aggerated  by  the  continual  tolling  of  the 
great  bell  of  St.  Germains  Auxerrois,  replying 
to  the  iron  din  wliich  arose  from  the  grey 
towers  of  N6trc  Dame.  From  an  early  hour 
of  the  day  the  people  had  been  congregating 
in  the  streets  and  about  the  bridges  leading 
to  the  precincts  of  the  royal  palace,  the 
Chateau  des  Tournclles,  which  then  stood— 
long  since  obliterated  almost  from  the  memory 
of  men — upon  the  Isle  de  1‘aris,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  covered  with  the  courts,  and 
terraces,  and  gardens  of  that  princely  pile. 

Strong  bodies  of  the  Tiousehold  troops  were 
posted  here  and  there  about  the  avenues  and 
gates  of  the  royal  demesne,  and  several  large 
detachments  of  the  archers  of  the  pretot* 
guard — still  called  so  from  the  arms  which 
they  had  long  since  ceased  to  carry — might  be 
seen  everywhere  on  duty.  Yet  there  were  no 
symptoms  of  an  entente  among  the  crowd, 
which  was  increasing  every  moment  as  the 
day  waxed  toward  noon.  Some  feeling  cer¬ 
tainly  there  was.  Grief,  wonder,  expectation, 
and  a  sort  of  half-doubtful  pity,  as  far  as  might 
be  gathered  from  the  words  of  the  passing 
spe^ers,  were  the  more  prominent  ingredients 
of  the  common  feeling  which  had  called  out  so 
large  a  ]>ortion  of  the  city’s  population  on  a 
day  so  unsuited  to  any  spectacle  of  interest. 
Fur  several  hours  this  mob,  increasing,  as  it 
has  been  described,  from  hour  to  hour,  varied 
but  little  in  its  character,  save  that,  ns  the  day 
wore,  it  became  more  and  more  respectable  in 
the  appearance  of  its  members.  At  first  it  had 
been  composed,  almost  without  exception,  of 
artisans  and  shop-boys.  As  the  morning  ad¬ 
vanced,  however,  many  of  the  burghers  of  the 
city  and  respectable  craftsmen  might  be  seen 
among  the  crowd ;  and  a  little  later  many  of 
the  secondary  gentry  and  petite  nobletu,  with 
women  and  children,  all  showing  the  same 
symptoms  of  sad  yet  eager  expectation.  Now, 
when  it  lacked  but  a  few  minutes  of  noon,  long 
trains  of  courtiers  with  their  retinues  and 
armed  attendants,  many  a  head  of  a  renowned 
and  ancient  house,  many  a  warrior  famous  for 
valour  and  for  conduct  might  be  seen  threading 
the  mazes  of  the  crowded  thoroughfares  toward 
the  royal  palace. 

A  double  ceremony  of  singular  and  solenm 
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nature  was  soon  to  be  enacted  there— the  in¬ 
terment  of  a  noble  soldier,  slain  lately  ia  an 
niynst  quarrel,  and  the  investiture  of  an  unwiU- 
ing  woman  with  the  robes  of  a  holy  sisterhood 
preparatory  to  her  life-long  interment  in  that 
a^ulchre  of  the  living  body — sepulchre  of  the 
pining  soul — ^the  convent  cloisters.  Armand 
de  Laguy ! — Marguerite  de  Vnudreuil! 

Many  circumstances  had  united  to  call  forth 
much  excitement,  much  grave  interest  in  the 
minds  of  all  who  had  heard  the  singular  and 
wild  romance  of  the  story,  the  furious  and 
cruel  combat  which  had  resalted  from  it,  and 
last,  not  least,  the  violent  resentment  of  the 
King  toward  the  guilty  victim  who  survived 
the  min  she  had  wrought. 

The  story  was,  in  truth,  then,  but  little 
onderstood.  A  thousand  rumours  were  abroad ; 
yet  in  each  there  was  a  share  of  truth  ;  and 
the  amount  of  tlie  whole  was  perhaps  less  wide 
of  the  mark  than  is  usual  in  matters  of  the 
kind.  And  thus  they  ran ;  Marguerite  de 
Vaudrenil  had  been  betrothed  to  the  youngest 
of  France’s  famoas  warriors,  Charles  de  La- 
Hiri,  who  after  a  time  fell — as  it  was  related 
by  hk  young  friend  and  kinsman,  Armand  de  ; 
Lagny — covered  with  wounds  and  honour,  j 
The  body  had  been  found  outstretched  beneath  ] 
the  survivor,  who,  himself  des|)erately  hurt, 
had  alone  witnessed  and  in  vain  endeavoured 
— he  said — to  prevent  his  cousin’s  slaughter. 
The  face  of  Charles  de  La-Uir^,  ns  all  men 
deemed  the  corpse  to  be,  was  mangled  and 
defaced  so  frightfully  as  to  render  recognition 
by  tbe  features  utterly  hopeless ;  yet,  from  the 
emblaioned  surcoat  wliicii  it  Imre,  the  well- 
known  armour  on  the  limbs,  tlie  signet-ring 
upon  the  finger,  and  the  accustomed  sword 
•inched  in  the  dead  right  hand,  none  doubted 
the  identity  of  the  body,  or  questioned  tbe 
truth  of  Armand’s  story. 

Armand  de  Lagny,  succeeding  Iry  La-Hiri’s 
death  to  all  his  lands  and  lordships,  returned 
to  the  meiropulis,  and  mixed  in  the  gaieties 
of  that  gay  period,  when  all  the  court  of 
France  was  revelling  in  the  celebration  of  the 
union  of  the  dauphin  with  the  lovely  Mary 
Stuart,  in  after-days  the  hapless  queen  of 
Sootlaud.  He  wore  no  decent  and  accustomed 
^b  of  mourning.  He  suflered  no  interval, 
however  brief — due  to  decorum  at  least,  if 
not  to  kindly  feeling — to  eUpse,  before  it  vras 
announced  that  Marguerite  de  Vaudrenil,  the 
dead  man’s  late  betrothed,  was  instantly  to 
wed  his  living  cousin!  She  had  already  ac- 
eepted  him,  and  declared  her  love  for  him. 
Her  wondrous  beauty,  her  all-seductive  man¬ 
ners,  her  extreme  youth,  had  in  vain  pleaded 
against  the  general  oejisure  of  the  court — the 
world.  Men  had  frowned  on  her  for  a  while, 
and  women  sneered  and  slandered;  but  after 


a  little  while,  as  the  novelty  of  the  story  wore 
away,  the  indignation  against  her  inconstancy 
cea^,  and  she  was  once  again  installed  the 
leader  of  the  court’s  unweddr'd  beauties. 

Suddenly,  on  tbe  very  eve  of  her  intended 
nuptials,  Charles  de  La-Hire  retumad  I — ran¬ 
somed,  as  it  turned  out,  from  the  Italian 
dungeons  of  the  prince  of  Parma,  and  making 
fearful  charges  of  treason  and  intended  murdw 
against  Armand  de  Laguy.  The  king  Imd 
commanded  that  the  truth  should  be  proved  by 
a  solemn  combat ;  had  sworn  to  execute  upon 
the  felon’s  block  wliichever  of  the  two  should 
yield  or  confess  falsehood ;  had  sworn  that  the 
inconstant  Marguerite  (who,  on  the  return  of 
He  La-Hir^,  had  returned  instantly  to  hsi 
former  feelings,  asserting  her  perfect  oonfi. 
denoe  in  the  truth  of  Charles,  the  treachery  of 
Armand)  should  either  wed  the  victor,  or  Hvi 
and  die  the  inmate  of  the  must  riguroua  com 
vent  in  his  reMm. 

The  battle  had  been  fought  yesterday  I 
Armand  de  Laguy  fell,  mortally  wounded  by 
his  wronged  couain’s  hand,  and  with  his  latert 
breath  dralared  his  treasons,  and  implored 
pardon  from  his  king,  his  kinsman,  ai^  hit 
Qod — happy  to  perish  by  a  brave  man’s  sword, 
not  fay  a  headman’s  axe.  And  Margnerita, 
reject^  by  the  man  she  had  once  betrayed— 
herself  refnsing,  even  if  he  were  willing,  to  wed 
with  him  whom  she  could  bnt  dishonour — had 
now  no  option  save  death  or  the  cloister. 

And  now  men  pitied  —  women  wept— all 
frowned,  and  wondered,  and  kept  silence. 
That  a  young,  vain,  capricious  beauty — the 
pet  and  spoiled  child  from  her  very  cradle 
of  a  gay  and  luxurious  court,  worshipped  for 
her  charms  like  a  second  Aphrodite,  intoxi¬ 
cated  with  the  love  of  admiration — that  such  a 
one  sbouki  be  inconstant,  fickle — should  swerve 
from  her  fealty  to  the  dead — a  questionabla 
fealty  always — and  be  won  to  a  rash  second 
love  by  the  falsehood  and  treasons  of  a  man 
young,  and  brave,  and  haudsune — falsehood 
wliicIi  had  deceived  wise  men— that  such  should 
he  the  course  of  events,  men  said,  was  neither 
strange  nor  monstrous  1  It  was  a  fault,  which 
might  indeed  make  her  future  faith  su-pected, 
which  would  surely  justify  Charles  dr  Iss-Hird 
in  casting  back  her  hand — hat  wliieh  at  the 
worst,  deserved  no  such  doom  as  the  sonl- 
cbilling  cloister.  She  had,  they  said,  in  no 
respect  participated  in  the  guilt,  or  shared  the 
treachenes  of  Armand.  On  the  eontmir,  she, 
the  victim  of  his  fraud,  bad  been  the  first  to 
denounce  him. 

But  the  king  was  relentless.  “Either  the 
wife  of  De  La-Hiri,  or  the  bride  of  Gk>d  in 
the  cloister!’’  was  his  nnrarying  reply.  No 
further  answer  would  he  give — no  diiclosnN 
'  of  his  motives  would  he  make,  even  to  hia 
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wisest  councillors.  Some,  indeed,  augured 
that  the  good  monarcli’s  anger  was  but 
feigned,  and  that,  deeming  her  sufficiently 
punished  already,  he  was  desirous  still  of 
forcing  her  to  be  the  bride  of  him  to  whom 
she  bad  been  destined,  aud  whom  she  still, 
despite  her  brief  inconstancy,  worshipped  in 
her  heart  ■,  and  all  men  still  supposed  that  at 
the  last  Charles  would  forgive  the  hapless 
girl,  and  so  relieve  her  from  the  tomb  that 
seemed  yawning  to  enclose  her.  But  others 
—and  they  were  those  who  best  understood 
the  mood  of  France’s  second  Henry — vowed 
that  the  wrath  was  real ;  and  felt  that  be 
never  would  forgive  the  guilty  girl,  whose 
frailty,  as  he  swore,  had  caused  such  bloodslied. 

But  now  it  was  high  noon ;  and  forth  filed 
from  the  palace-gates  a  long  and  glittering 
train — Henry  and  all  his  Court,  with  all  the 
rank  and  beauty  of  the  realm,  knights,  nobles, 
peers  and^jpeiness,  damsels  and  dames,  the 
pride  ef '  Imee  aad  Europe.  But  at  the 
monaioh’s  right  walked  one,  clad  in  no  gay 
attire,  pale,  languid,  wnundcd,  and  war-worn — 
Charles  de  La-Hirh,  the  victor.  A  sad,  deep 
gloom  o’ercast  his  large  dark  eye,  and  threw  a 
shadow  over  his  massy  forehead.  His  lip  had 
forgot  to  smile,  his  glance  to  lighten;  yet 
was  there  no  remorse,  no  doubt,  no  wavering 
in  his  calm,  noble  features — only  fixed,  settled 
sorrow.  His  long  and  waving  hair,  evenly 
parted  on  his  crown, fell  down  on  either  cheek, 
while  a  scarf  of  black  taffets  supported  his 
weapon — a  heavy,  double-edged ,  straiglit  broad¬ 
sword — and  served  at  the  same  time  to  support 
his  left  arm,  the  sleeve  of  which  hung  open, 
tied  in  with  points  of  riband.  He  was  clad  in 
black,  and  a  slouched  hat,  without  feather, 
completed  the  suit  of  melancholy  monming. 

In  the  midst  of  the  train  was  a  yet  sadder 
sight — Marguerite  de  Vaudrenil,  robed  in  the 
snow-white  vestments  of  a  novice,  with  all  her 

gorions  ringlets,  soon  to  be  shorn,  flowing 
loose  redundance  over  her  shoulders  and 
bosom,  pale  as  the  monumental  stone,  and 
only  not  as  rigid.  A  hard-featured,  grey- 
heiided  monk  supported  her  on  either  baud ; 
■ad  a  long  train  of  priests  swept  after,  with 
encifix,  and  rosary,  and  censer. 

Scarcely  had  this  strange  proeession  issued 
from  the  great  gates  of  Les  Toumelles — the 
death-bells  tolling  still  from  every  tower  and 
steeple — before  another  train,  gloomier  yet 
and  sadder,  filed  out  from  the  nte  of  the  royal 
tilt-yard,  at  the  farther  end  of  which  stood  a 
taperb  pavilion.  Sixteen  black  Benedictine 
monks  led  the  anay,  chanting  the  monmful 
Mittrere.  Next  behind  these  (strange  con¬ 
trast  !)  strode  on  the  grim,  gaunt  form,  clad  in 
his  blood-stained  tabard,  and  bearing  frill  dis¬ 
played  his  broad  two-handed  axe— fell  emblem 


of  his  odious  calling — the  pnblic  executioner 
of  Paris.  Immediately  in  the  rear  of  this  dark 
functionary,  not  borne  by  his  bold  captains, 
nor  followed  by  his  gallant  vassals  with  arms 
reversed  and  signs  of  martial  sorrow,  but 
ignominionsly  supported  by  the  grim-visaged 
ministers  of  the  law,  came  on  the  bier  of  Ax- 
mand,  the  last  Count  de  Lagny. 

Stretched  in  a  coffin  of  the  rudest  material 
and  construction,  with  his  pale  visage  bare, 
displaying  still  in  its  distorted  lines  and  sharp¬ 
ened  features  the  agonies  of  mind  and  body 
which  had  preceded  his  untimely  dissolution, 
the  bad  but  haughty  noble  vras  borne  to  his 
long  home  in  the  graveyard  of  N6tre  Dame. 
His  sword,  broken  in  twain,  was  laid  across 
his  breast,  his  spurs  had  been  hacked  from  his 
heels  by  tbe  cleaver  of  the  scullion,  and  his 
reversed  escutcheon  was  hung  above  his  head. 

The  funeral-train  proceeded ;  the  King  and 
his  Court  followed.  They  reached  the  grave¬ 
yard,  hard  beneath  those  superb  grey  towers ; 
they  reached  the  grave,  Jn  a  remote  and  gloomy 
comer,  where,  in  unconsecrated  earth,  reposed 
the  executed  felon.  The  priests  attended  not 
the  corpse  beyond  the  precincts  of  that  unholy 
spot ;  their  solemn  chant  died  mournfully 
away;  no  rites  were  done,  no  prayers  were 
said  above  the  senseless  clay,  but  in  silence 
was  it  lowered  into  the  ready  pit — silence  dis¬ 
turbed  only  by  the  deep,  hoUow  sound  of  the 
clods  that  fell  fast  and  neavy  on  the  breast  of 
tbe  guilty  noble !  Three  forms  staod  by  the 
grave— stood  till  the  last  clod  had  been  heaped 
upon  its  kindred  clay,  and  the  dark  headstone 

Slanted:  Henry,  the  King;  Charles,  Baron 
e  La-lliri  ;  and  Marguerite  de  Vaudrenil. 

And  as  the  last  clod  was  flattened  down 
upon  the  dead — after  the  stone  was  fixed — De 
la-Hir^  crossed  the  grave  to  the  despairing 
girl,  where  she  had  stood  gazing  with  a  flxe^ 
rayless  eye  on  the  sad  ceremony,  and  took  her 
by  the  hand,  and  spoke  so  loud  that  all  might 
hear  his  words,  while  Henry  looked  on,  not 
without  an  air  of  wondering  excitement : — 

“  Not  that  I  did  not  love  thee,"  he  said, 
“  Marguerite  I  Not  that  I  did  nut  pardon  thee 
thy  brief  inconstancy,  caused  as  it  was  by  evil 
arts  of  which  we  will  say  nothing  now — since 
he  who  plotted  them  hath  snfTered  even 
above  his  merit^  and  is,  we  trust,  now  par¬ 
doned  !  Not  for  these  causes,  nor  for  any  of 
them,  I  have  declined  thine  hand  thus  far; 
but  that  the  king  commanded,  jndging  it  in  his 
wisdom  best  fur  both  of  ns.  Now,  \rmand 
is  gone  hence ;  and  let  all  doubt  and  sorrow 
go  hence  with  him  !  Let  all  your  tears,  all 
my  suspicions,  he  buried  in  his  grave  for  ever  1 
I  take  your  hand,  dear  Marguerite — I  take  yon 
aa  my  bride — 1  claim  you  mine  for  ever !" 
Thus  far  the  girl  had  listened  to  him,  not 
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with  any  sign  of  renewed  hope  or  rekindled 
happineis  in  her  pale  features— bat  with  cold 
att^tion.  But  now  she  put  away  his  hand, 
and  spoke  with  a  firm,  unfaltering  voice. 

"  M  not  so  weak !”  she  said  ;  “  be  not  so 
weak,  Charles  de  La-Hir6 — nor  fancy  me  so 
rain  !  The  weight  and  wisdom  of  years  have 
passed  above  my  bead  since  yester  morning : 
then  was  1  a  vain,  thoughtless  girl ;  now  am  1 
a  woman  !  That  I  have  sinned,  is  very  true — 
that  I  have  betrayed  thee,  wronged  thee !  It 
may  be,  you  had  spoken  of  pardon  yesterday — 
it  all  might  have  been  well !  But  if  it  were 
dishonour  to  take  me  yesterday,  by  what  is  it 
made  honour  nowP  No!  no  !  Charles  de  La- 
Uird,  do  not  think  that  Marguerite  de  Vau- 
dreuil  will  owe  to  man’s  compassion  what  she  ' 
owes  not  to  love !  Peace,  Charles  de  La-  I 
ilirh  I  my  last  words  to  thee  have  been  spoken.  I 
A.nd  now.  Sir  King,  may  God  judge  between  i 
thee  and  me,  as  thou  hast  judgra  !  If  1  was  , 
frail  and  fickle,  if  I  sinned  deeply  against  j 
De  La-Hir^,  1  sinned  not  knowingly.  If  I 
sinned  deeply,  more  deeply  was  1  sinned 
against — more  deeply  was  1  left  to  sufler— 
even  hadst  thou  heaped  no  more  brands  upon 
the  burning!  If  to  bear  hopeless  love — to 
repent  with  continual  remorse — to  writhe  with 
trampled  pride  I — if  this  be  to  suffer,  then. 
Sir  King,  had  I  enough  suffered  without  thy 
fuit  interposition !”  As  she  sjKike,  a.  bitter 
sneer  curled  her  lip  for  a  moment ;  b<#^  *he 
saw  Henry  again  about  to  speak,  a  wiuMr  and 
higher  expression  flashed  over  all  her  features. 

“  Na^,”  she  cried,  “  thou  shalt  hear  me  out ! 
Thou  didst  swear  yesterday  1  should  live  in  a 
cloister-cell  for  ever !  and  I  replied  to  thy 
words  then,  ‘Not  long!’  I  have  thought 
better  now;  and  now  1  answer,  ‘Neveu!’ 
Lo  here  !  ye  who  have  marked  the  doom  of 
Armand— mark  now  the  doom  of  Marguerite !” 

And  with  the  words,  before  any  one  could 
interfere,  she  raised  her  right  hand  on  high — 
and  all  then  saw  the  quick  twinkle  of  a  weapon 
— and  struck  herself,  a  quick,  slight  blow 
immediately  under  the  left  bosom !  It  seemed 
a  quick,  slight  blow,  but  it  had  been  so  accu¬ 
rately  studied — so  steadily  aimed  and  fatally — 
that  the  keen  blade,  scarcely  three  inches  long, 
was  driven  home  into  her  heart.  She  spoke  no 
syllable  again,  nor  uttered  any  cry ! — nor  did 
a  single  spasm  contract  her  pallid  features,  a 
single  convulsion  distort  her  shapely  limbs; 
but  she  leaped  forward,  and  fell  upon  her  face, 
quite  dead,  at  the  king’s  feet ! 

Henry  smiled  not  again  for  many  a  dav 
thereafter.  Charles  dela-llire  died  very' old, 
a  Carthusian  monk  of  the  strictest  order, 
having  mourned  sixty  years  and  prayed  in 
silence  for  the  sorrows  and  the  sins  of  that 
most  hapless  woman. 


THE  CREEPERS. 

The  tribe  Teuuirostres  embraces  several 
groups  of  beautiful  and  interesting  birds, 
the  greater  part  of  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
warmer  regions  of  the  globe.  They  are  all 
distinguished  by  long  slender  bills,  and  hence 
their  name.  They  are  adapted  to  those  parts 
of  the  earth  where  flowers  appear  in  constant 
succession ;  from  these  they  obtain  their  nec¬ 
tar,  and  an  endless  supply  of  the  smaller  insects 
designed  fur  their  subsistence.  We  shall, 
therefore,  proceed  to  trace  the  outline  of  the 
principal  families  of  the  tentirostral  birds,  and 
point  out  their  character  by  some  of  the  most 
prominent  and  interesting  examples. 

The  old  genus  Cerfhia  of  Linmeus  was  cha. 
rncterised  by  an  arched  bill ;  but  the  species 


possessed  but  little  else  iu  common,  aud  have 
been  therefore  formed  into  several  minor 
groups.  The  true  or  restricted  creepers,  so 
^led  from  their  habit  of  running  round 
the  trunks  of  trees,  have  the  bill  of  medium 
length,  curved,  compressed,  slender,  sharp- 
pointed.  The  tail  is  wed^-shaped,  and  com¬ 
posed  of  stiff  deflected  feathers.  Our  well- 
kuown  British  species  is  the  only  example  of 
the  genus  found  in  Europe,  and  it  is,  in  fact, 
doubtful  whether  there  is  any  other  elsewhere. 
The  North  American  creeper  seems  identical; 
but  the  numerous  other  birds  described  u 
creepers  do  not  belong  to  the  genus.  The  solitary 
type  is  a  retired  inhabitant  of  the  woods,  in  no 
way  conspicuous  in  colour,  though  pleasingly 
mottled  above  with  black,  brown,  and  greyish 
white;  and,  being  of  small  size,  and  seldom 
showing  itself  in  open  places,  is  deemed  rarer 
than  it  really  is. 

In  the  greater  number  the  tail  is  equal.  Of 
these  we  may  name  the  superb  creeper.  Its 
length  it  six  inches;  the  crown  of  the  head, 
upper  part  of  the  neck,  smaller  wing-coverts, 
bimk,  and  rump,  are  bright  greenish-gold; 
across  the  upper  part  of  the  breast  runs  a  bar 
of  bright  gilded  yellow,  beneath  which  tlie 
whole  under  parts  are  deep  brownish  crimson ; 
the  wings  and  tail  are  blackish-brown,  the  legs 
are  also  brown,  the  bill  it  black.  This  beau¬ 
tiful  species  was  discovered  at  Malimba,  in 
Africa,  by  M.  Perrein.  Another  highly  adorned 
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upon  insects,  although,  as  a  winter  resident  in 
many  frost-bound  regions,  we  cannot  aver  that 
it  never  swallows  see^.  It  builds  in  the  hol- 
lonrs  of  trees,  and  may  be  often  seen  during  the 
delightful  autumn,  when  the  rustling  woods 
are  fragrant  with  fallen  leaves,  flitting  from 
the  top  of  one  trunk  to  the  bottom  of  another, 
which  it  ascends  by  a  kind  of  spiral  progression ; 
and  then  darting  downwards  to  a  neighbouring 
tree,  it  thus  busily  pursues  from  time  to  time 
its  uninterrupted  flight.  This  bird  chiefly 
shows  itself  iu  our  shrubberies  and  wooded 
pleasure-grounds  in  winter. 

It  inhabits  not  only  Britain,  but  the  continent 
of  Europe.  It  is  said  to  migrate  to  Italy  in 
^ptember  and  Octolier.  It  has  been  par¬ 
ticularly  noticed  in  various  parts  of  Germany, 
and  is  described  as  inhabiting  North  America. 
Prince  Musignano  states  that  it  is  common  and 
permanent  near  Borne,  and  rare  near  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

The  creeper  is  a  most  active  and  restless 
little  bird,  ever  on  the  alert,  intent  on  picking 
up  its  food,  which  it  finds  on  the  tranks  and 
branches  of  trees.  A  constant  resident  in 
Britain,  it  is  not  easily  seen  tiiere,  for  its 
activity  in  shifting  its  positien  makes  it  Tciy 
diflicult  to  follow  with  the  ey«.  One  instant  it 
is  b^ore  the  spectator,  and  the  next,  from  the 
rapidify  of  its  passage,  the  iatenwiiig  branch 
or  trunk  hides  the  bird  from  his  view.  The 
form  of  its  tail  and  the  strMture  of  ite  feet  are 
exquisitely  adapted  to  its  rapid  locomotion. 
Its  oft-repeated  note  is  monotoiMius. 

This  bird  provides  a  nest  in  the  hole  -or 
behind  the  bark  of  decayed  trees,  formed  of  dry 
grass,  and  the  inner  part  of  the  bark  is  Hned 
with  small  feathers.  Here  six  or  eight  eggs 
are  deposited.  While  the  female  sits  on  these 
she  is  regularly  fed  by  the  male  bird. 

The  habitat  of  the  wall-creeper  is  the  south 
of  Europe.  It  is  tolerably  abundant  in  Spain 
and  Italy,  always,  however,  on  the  most  elevated 
rocks,  and  very  rare  on  mountains  of  moderate 
height.  According  to  Temminck,  it  is  never 
found  in  the  north.  This  bird  is  common  in 
Provence,  and  may  be  seen  creeping  on  the 
outer  walls  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome. 

This  bird  does  against  the  vertical  faces  of 
rocks  what  the  common  creeper  does  on  trees. 
To  these  surfaces  it  adheres  firmly,  without, 
however,  mounting  or  descending  by  creeping. 
Clefts  and  crevices  of  rocks  are  its  favourite 
haunts,  and  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  the 
tranks  of  trees.  It  feeds  on  insects,  their 
caterpillars  and  chrysalises,  and  is  particularly 
fond  of  spiders  and  their  eggs. 

The  wall-creepers  monk  twice  in  the  year. 
In  the  spring  only  the  throat  of  the  bird  is 
attired  in  black :  this  ornament  disappears 


before  the  other  feathers  fall.  It  is  impossiUt 
to  distinguish  the  sexes  after  pairing  and  breed¬ 
ing-time.  The  young  may  be  distinguished 
from  their  parents  before  their  first  moult,  but 
in  winter  no  difference  is  observable. 


PRIZE  COMPOSITION. 


Our  Easaysof  this  month  are  remarkable  inons 
partiralar  at  least:  they  are  perfectly  iinanimouL 
The  conclusion  they  all  come  to  is  this :  that  thi 
Christian,  whether  rich  or  poor,  obscure  or 
famous.  Is  the  man  whose  lot  is  happiest,  Eiini 
B.,  MaaiTAKA,  Emma  Sophia,  Jane  S.,  and  Ellis, 
briefly  as  they  write,  write  enough  to  advoeats 
this  view  of  the  case  very  well;  Elfeida,  Kittt, 
and  Eusa,  still  more  pleasingly  show  that,  is 
giving  mankind  a  common  Christianity,  He  hat 
given  them  a  oommon  blessing  (if  they  will  bifl 
aoos|it  It),  which  the  variations  of  fortune  affect 
‘  not  at  all.  Paanocs  R.’s  vigour,  and  her  logiotl 
I  methed,plcaseuSBauch:  and  it  is  a  pity  she  did  net 
‘  work  out  her  idvM  to  greater  length.  The  effoits 
I  of  jAHi-andof  Htpeeiom,  very  creditable  i  tbs 
I  good  revutts  of  practice  are  evident  in  both.  Wt 
must  remind  H — that  the  beat  oom|>osition  needs 
revision.  AumtA’a  Essay  deserves  especial  credit; 
it  wins  a  Certifhmki  of  Merit,  as  does  also  that  of 
Mas.  J.  S.— AumtA  has  not  sent  her  addrest.- 
Mabt  1/.W paper  is  not  an  essay;  it  ncvertheleM 
evinces  oonaiderable  talent  of  a  kind  not  pecu¬ 
liarly  fomiirias— the  imaginative. 

The  earay  selected  for  tlie  printer  is  that  (d 
M.  S.  E.  We  beg  to  oall  attmilion  to  the  honest 
CEcdlence  of  its  style,  and  the  unquestionabll 
earnestness  of  the  writer. 


THE  HAPPIEST  LOT. 
b  there  is  one  characteristic  of  nature 
more  obvious  than  another,  it  it  the  variety  of 
its  seenery.  Uniformity  is  unknown.  Thi 
traveller  beholds  here  the  rugged  mouutail, 
with  its  roaring  cataract ;  and  there  the  plain, 
with  its  smooth,  expansive  river ;  “  the  pomp  of 
groves  and  garniture  of  fields”  in  onr  owu 
climate,  aud  in  another  the  barren  wilderness 
or  the  burning  desert.  The  adventurous  ex¬ 
plorer  of  polar  latitudes  struggles  through  tbs 
dread  sublimities  of  icebergs  and  desolate 
wastes  of  snow ;  the  merchant  traffics  amid 
spicy  groves  and  the  brilliant  regions  of  the 
trtmics. 

Were  all  these  irregularities  to  be  reduced, 
doubtlessly  many  inconveniences  would  be  over¬ 
come,  ana  some  evils  eradicated;  but  many 
advantages  would  be  lost,  and  evils  of  dis¬ 
astrous  consequences  incurred. 


frequently  approaches  the  habitations  of  the  a  sin^larly  elegant  construction.  In  a  few  tho 
natives,  allured  by  the  flowers  of  the  Congo  bill  is  almost  straight.  Our  restricted  limits 
pea,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw,  is  mucli  will  not  admit  of  our  expatiating  on  this  de- 
cultivated  by  the  negroes.  lightful  group. 

In  some  of  these  birds  the  central  feathers  The  common  creeper,  though  of  a  somewhat 
of  the  tail  are  lengthened  in  the  males.  Such  lengthened  form,  is  probably,  with  the  ex>' 
is  C.  violacea,  a  Cape  species,  which  likewise  '  ception  of  the  yellow-crested  wren,  the  smallest 
dwells  in  wo<^s,  ana  is  said  to  build  a  nest  of  i  bodied  British  bird.  It  is  said  to  feed  entirely 
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As  it  is  in  the  natural  world,  so  it  is  in  the  idea  of  happinees  is  bound  up  in  a  literary 
moral  world,  and  among  humanity.  How  life.  With  some  it  may  be  a  pure  thirst  after 
striking  and  strong  are  the  contrasts  furnished  knowledge ;  but  with  others  it  is  only  an 
by  its  various  conditions !  The  rich  and  tlie  ardent  longing  to  live  after  this  life  in  the 
poor;  the  young  and  old ;  the  learned  and  the  annals  of  posterity.  To  this  tlicy  sacrifice  as 
umorant ;  healthy  and  sick ;  industrious  and  much,  often  more,  than  the  man  who  adds 
idle;  the  variety  is  legion — yet  each  with  a  house  to  house ;  but  they,  too,  discover  that  of 
separate  inward  history  and  experience.  But,  making  many  books  there  is  no  end,  and  that 
dissimilar  as  are  their  ontward  distinctions,  much  study  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh, 
sad  wider  far  as  is  their  individual  history.  The  young  dream  of  attaining  this  mucli- 
there  is  one  unvarying  aspiration  in  the  prized  object  in  after-life;  and  attribute  its 
heart,  one  predominant  idea  in  the  minds  absence  to  the  world’s  injustice,  or  some  mis- 
of  all,  “that  runs,  and, as  it  runs, for  ever  shall  chance  in  the  direction  of  their  affairs.  Old 
nm  on”— one  object  after  which  each,  in  his  age  sighs  for  the  happy  days  of  youth ;  and 
own  fashion,  and  according  to  the  strength  of  memory,  recalling  only  tlie  sunny  spots  of  life, 
bis  character,  is  in  anxions  and  ceaseless  inquires,  but  not  wisely,  why  the  former  times 
parsuit.  Happiiteu  is  the  one  object  after  were  better  than  these, 
which  they  all  toil ;  the  fascinnting  vision  they  The  path  of  the  poor  is  strewn  with  thorns. 
lU  desire  to  realise — happiness  the  blessing  Shall  we  look  for  happiness  there,  since  wo 
which,  though  yet  nnattained,  all  still  believe  see  that  it  eludes  the  grasp  of  the  rich,  the 
attainable.  Accordingly,  Utopian  schemes  for  learned,  and  the  young  f  As  a  mass  they  cry, 
the  realisation  of  happiness  have  not  only  been  It  is  not  with  us ;  and  ignorant  of  the  burden 
diaenssed,  but  attempts  have  been  made  to  borne  by  his  richer  nei;fhbour,  the  poor  man 
ewry  them  into  practice.  But  in  vain !  To  has  his  dreams  of  Elysium,  stretching  into  the 
ill  up  the  valleys,  and  bring  down  the  high  domains  of  idleness  and  plenty, 
pllces,  would  be  far  easier ;  and  we  marvel  not  The  married  declare  they  have  much  to  en- 
sa  hearing  that  the  glittering  bubble  has  burst,  dure,  and  the  single  say  also  they  have  their 
sSMtering  destruction  wherever  it  has  fallen.*  trials. 

Men  have  laboured  to  attain  happiness  by  And  how  is  it  to  he  accounted  for,  that  each 
sealing  the  paths  of  ambition ;  how  success-  remains  unsatisfied  P  Why  is  it  that,  like  the 
fclly,  we  may  gather  from  the  death-bed  of  bird  from  the  ark,  the  soul  of  man  wanders 
Wolsey,  the  tears  of  Alexander,  or  the  restless  over  the  wide  surface  of  creation,  and  finds  no 
torment  of  Richard  the  Third.  It  has  been  rest  P  Surely,  it  must  be  because  the  material 
sought  in  gathering  silver  and  gold,  in  making  can  never  satisfy  the  immaterial,  nor  the  mortal 
great  works,  building  houses,  and  planting  the  immortal.  Refusing  the  River  of  Life,  we 
vineyards;  how  vainly  still,  let  the mournfni  sloop  to  drink  at  earthy  streams,  and  then 
■nrmurings  of  the  Preacher  who  was  king  complain  that  their  water,  like  that  of  Marah, 
over  Israel,  and  the  lives  and  deaths  of  is  bitter.  The  day  of  prosperity  comes,  and  we 
such  men  as  Beckford,  Buckingham,  Marl-  misuse  it;  the  night  of  adversity  follows, 
borough,  and  Colonel  Chartcris  tell.  And  and  we  repine ;  death  steals  on,  and  we  go 
though  the  body  has  been  pampered,  and  the  down  to  the  house  appointed  for  all  living ; 
lenses  gratified  to  the  full,  even  such  men  have  and  the  conviction  of  tne  survivors  is,  that  we 
been  constrained  in  the  bitterness  of  dis-  are  happier  now. 

appointment  to  acknowledge,  it  has  been  all  But  when  Adam  and  Eve  stood  in  that 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  garden,  of  which  all  was  pronounced  “very 

Others,  pursuing  this  same  object  by  op-  good,”  can  we  for  one  moment  imagine  that 
posite  paths,  have  rejected  the  good  things  of  they  drew  their  happiness  alone  from  these 
this  life  (which  are  to  be  received  with  thanks-  thin;mP  Was  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God 
giving),  and,  despising  the  purple  and  fine  walking  in  the  cool  of  the  day  nothing?  The 
linen  of  courts  immured  themselves  in  con-  land  into  which  they  wandered,  when  driven 
vents ;  and,  hiding  themselves  from  their  own  from  Paradise,  could  not  have  been  wry  far 
flesh,  sought  in  the  austerities  of  ascetic  distant;  and  all  that  had  been  pronounced 
solitude  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot  give,  good  in  Eden  was,  doubtless,  there.  But  the 

Despising  those  who  heap  to  thcm.selvcs  separation  of  the  soul  from  God  had  takm 
riches,  and  rejecting  the  fanaticism  of  the  place ;  and  they  then  experienced  all  that  bit- 
hennit,  there  is  a  large  class  of  men  whose  torness  of  spirit  which  men  now  undergo,  who 

_ _ endeavour  to  draw  their  happiness  from  this 

world. 

•  We  presume  the  writer  here  refers  to  And  in  what  did  the  felicity  of  Paradise 

con.istP--whatconstitute.theenjoymentofthe 
happy  lot  of  herding  brutes.  soul  in  heaven  P  Conformity  of  the  will  of 
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the  ereatare  to  that  of  the  Creator,  from  which 
(pring  lore,  obedience,  and  contentment,  ren¬ 
dering  all  duties  pleasing,  and  all  situations 
hi^py.  Where  such  a  conformity  of  will  is, 
there'  alone  is  happiness,  whether  it  be  among 
the  spirits  of  the  jnst  made  perfect,  or  among 
the  children  of  the  sons  of  men;  and  since 
nothing  but  true  religion  can  overcome  our 
wiU,  and  bring  it  into  sulgection  to  Him  who 
is  higher  than  the  highest,  and  restore  us  to 
that  communion  for  which  we  were  original^ 
created — hence  we  argue,  that  a  religious  life 
must  make  the  happiest  lot. 

Where  this  is  the  case,  it  matters  little  to  a 
man  where  he  is  placed,  or  what  his  relation 
to  the  outward  world  may  be.  He  who  carries 
with  him  the  conviction  that  all  things  are 
working  together  for  his  good,  can  never  be 
really  unhappy.  He  may  have  his  trials  and 
sorrows ;  but,  notwithstanding  these,  he  has  an 
abiding  conviction  that  happiness  must  be 
their  ultimate  result,  and  he  eqjoys  a  quiet- 
nes-s  and  repose  to  other  men  unluowo. 

We  do  not  presume  to  say  that  poverty  is 
in  itself  desirable,  or  ignorance  bliss,  because 
riches  too  often  lead  to  arrogance,  and  learning 
to  presumption;  still  less  would  we  advocate 
celiMcy,  because  an  earthly  attachment  some¬ 
times  engrosses  the  entire  affections.  Riches, 
learning,  and  marriage  are  all  consistent  with 
the  happiness  for  which  we  plead.  The  man 
whose  soul  is  transformed  into  the  image  of 
his  Maker  will  find  objects  enough  for  the 
right  disposal  of  his  riches.  It  pves  liim 
power,  influence,  and  position ;  and  his  must 
te  indeed  a  cold  philanthropy  that  could  be 
content  with  the  absence  of  these  in  order  to  ' 
be  freed  from  their  inevitable  responsibility: 
to  that  while  such  an  one  can  be  happy  without 
riches  and  honour  if  his  lot  be  poverty  and 
insimificance,  he  hails  them  as  means  towards 
Oo(uike  pra(dices,  and  feels  that  he  is  the 
happiest  man  who  has  the  greatest  power  of 
conferring  happiness  on  others.  And  so  with 
learning.  He  who  has  eyes  to  see,  and  ears  to 
hear,  and  who  is  continu^ly  adding  knowledge 
to  knowledge,  discovering  fresh  beauties,  and 
gaining  more  exalted  because  more  extended 
views,  becomes  a  humbler,  and  therefore  a 
happier  man,  than  he  whose  whole  life  is  one 
continuous  answer  to  the  questions.  What  shall 
I  eat,  and  what  shall  I  drink,  and  wherewithal 
shall  1  be  clothed  P  The  effect  of  ignorance  is 
to  deaden  the  better,  and  to  arouse  and  foster 
in  their  fullest  vigour  all  the  worst,  passions 
of  our  nature,  i'ride  rises  against  reason,  and 
a  quieting  because  stnpifying  silence  conceals 
from  its  unhappy  victim  his  degraded  position ; 
and  unable  (if  willing)  to  decide  for  himself, 
he  becomes  an  easy  prey  to  the  flrst  demagogue 
or  fanatic  who  crosses  his  path. 


There  remains  but  one  other  ^eetion.  Is  it 
better  to  be  married  or  single?  Wits  and 
poets  pretend  that  it  is  still  an  open  qnestiem, 
but  in  their  own  persons  generally  contrive  to 
ratify  the  truth  of  the  assertion  made  six  thou, 
sand  years  ago,  “  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be 
alone.”  Matrimony  has  its  trials,  if  celib^ 
its  sorrows ;  but  the  former  are  more  easily 
borne  than  the  latter.  Two  are  better  tlu» 
one,  for  the  joys  arc  doubled  and  the  griefe 
divided;  the  motives  for  self-exertion  are  in. 
creased,  and  the  incentives  for  self-denial  mnl- 
tiplied.  In  unmarried  persons  (tiw  frequently) 
seu  is  the  pivot  round  which  all  their  actions 
turn,  producing  either  morbid  sensitiveness  w 
withering  coldness — ending  in  both  cases  in 
death  to, -those  kindlier  feelings  which  form  is 
great  a  solace  of  this  life.  It  is  easy  and  plea, 
sant  enough  to  travel  alone  (if  so  it  can  bi 
called)  on  the  path  of  life,  when  the  family 
circle  is  unbroken,  and  realities  are  lost  in  tbs 
misty  dreunsof  youth ;  but  maturity  bears  witk 
impatience  the  dissolution  of  its  aerial  castles^ 
and  dreads  to  contemplate  in  solitude  tbs 
vacant  chairs  by  the  hearth.  That  matrimoif 
does  not  in  itself  constitute  the  happiest  lot,  we 
need  not  assert.  But  where  in  the  biograph| 
of  the  lonely  shall  we  find  such  traits  of  cha 
racter  as  shone  in  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Lady 
Nithesdale,  Lady  Rachel  Russell,  the  wives  at 
the  younger  Pliny,  Grotius,  Baron  Haller,  or 
Margaret  Duchess  of  Newcastle  ? 

Bnt  imperfection  is  written  on  all  things 
here  ;  and  though  it  is  better  to  be  rich  than 
poor,  better  to  be  learned  than  ignorant,  happier 
to  be  married  than  single,  it  is  happiest  of  all 
to  be  able  to  say — “  I  have  learned  in  what¬ 
soever  state  I  am  therewith  to  be  content.” 

M.  S.  R. 


THE  KERNEL  OF  THE  NUT. 

Lucretia  and  Homer  have  cracked  the  nut 
O  as  our  readers  all  know  stands  for  “  cypher." 
Now  sometimes  read  cypher  as  eU/hfor,  and  ws 
have— 

You  sigh  for  a  cypher,  but  I  sigh  for  thee. 

Oh,  sigh  for  no  cypher,  but  oh  sigh  for  me. 

Oh,  let,  then,  my  sigh  for  n  cypliergo, 

And  give  back  sigh  for  sigh,  for  1  sigli  for  thee  so. 


|[otuts  la  Contspoiibtnls. 


STAMPED  EDITION  OF  THE  MAGAZINE. 

In  future,  the  E.nqlishwoiiim’s  Domestic 
M  AOAziME  (stamped  as  a  newspaper)  w  ill  be  for¬ 
warded  from  the  Office  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  an  annual  subscription  of  three 
shillings,  payable  in  advance.  Single  numbea 
forwardra  Atm  on  receipt  of  three  posiage-stampa 


SICK-ROOM  AND  NURSERY. 


would  probably  be  about  2s.  ed.,  or  2s.  Cases  or 
eoven  tor  binding  the  volumes  may  be  ordered  of 
any  bookseller  at  Sd.  each.— The  cheq^  of  the 
Arst  volume  must  be  sent  to  the  office  to  be 
changed. 

M.B.— The  Berlin  Wool  Book  shall  be  sent  on 
receipt  of  seven  stamps,  with  address.  See  answer 
above. 

Homse.— The  cheques  in  the  flrst  and  second 
volumes  both  entitle  to  a  chance  in  the  next  dietri- 
bution  of  prises.  They  must  be  sent  to  the  office 
to  be  cliaiigeil  for  new  cheques. 

Cbaelotte  may  do  so  as  she  desires;  but  to 

f prevent  mistake  at  the  oftioe,  she  should  write  on 
be  substituted  paper,  **  By  permission  of  the 
Editor." 

Lovmo  Heaet.— It  is  of  no  oon^uence  whe¬ 
ther  you  purchase  the  first  volume  in  numiiers  or 
bound ;  in  eitlier  case,  the  cheques  entitle  to  a 
chance  in  the  distribution  of  prises, 

O.  D.’s  pattern  is  respectfolly  declined. 
Violet.— Good  designs  for  poticbomanie  are 
rather  expensive.  The  ebeapeet  we  have  seen 
are  in  No.  2  of  the  "  Ladies’  Book  of  Fancy 
Work tliere  are  fltleen  designs,  and  the  cost  of 
the  book  is  sixpence. 

Bodghtok  shall  have  the  recipe  next  month. 
C.M.C.  should  address  a  note  to  Mr.  Slack. 
We  will  try  and  give  the  receipt  she  asks  in  our 
nexL 

CorraB-rAMtsTEa.— Will  one  of  our  subscribers 
oblige  us  by  obliging  a  clever  correspondent 
wriUng  under  tliis  very  odd  aom  de  plume,  witli 
a  receipt  for  varnisli  for  coloured  prints! 

Robbbt  T.— The  cases  ftn- the  Enoluhwoman's 
MAasEisEsre  lettered  on  the  back.— Tbe  cost  of 
the  letters  would  be  two  or  three  thiUings. 

M.  L.  P.  may  deposit  the  money  in  her  own  1 
name,  Init  her  parents  may  iievcrtheleas  control 
it  during  her  iiiinority, 

8.  B.— We  certainly  cannot  refuse  to  print  the 
"  Lines  written  In  a  Servant's  Album." 

Sarah  Byrne,  Ned  Byrne’s  daughter. 

Got  this  iKiok  for  carrying  water. 

A  Arc  broke  out  in  tlie  house  of  her  master. 

And  no  one  could  help  to  extinguitli  it  faster. 

She  brought  up  the  water  in  less  tiuin  a  minute. 
For  her  master  to  dip  the  blankets  in  it. 

And  slash  sway  at  the  burning  wood. 

None  but  tier  sister  gave  her  assistance. 

For  all  the  policemen  were  little  good. 

And  migiit  just  as  well  have  been  at  a  distance, 
As  they  liiiidi  red  tlie  work  by  asking  questions, 
Of  **  How  did  it  happen !"  and  making  eugges- 
tions. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  tiling  that  vexed  us; 

For  Atkinson’S  men  (wlmse  yard  is  next  us) 
Looked  over  tlie  wall  at  tlie  girls’  hard  labour. 
And  never  once  tiiougbt  of  helping  their  neigh¬ 
bour. 

We  were  left  to  chance  for  wh-it  might  bcfal.but 
For  Mr.  Hoylan,  and  Mr.  Talliot, 

And  I.ouisH  Byrne,  and  Sarah  the  maid, 
Wbofonneil  the  whole  of  our-’  Fire  Brigade." 
And  Sarali  may  say  that  this  book  was  bouglit 

heT, 

To  allow  of  what  service  the  family  tliouglit  lier. 
And  to  keep  iu  remembrance  that  fire  and  water. 

Declined.— •’ .k  IjindscarK-.’’— *•  A  Love  Tale.” 
— “  Tlie  OiK-i-a  Night.”— ’•  Death  of  a  Friend.”— 
“Not  Caught  Yet."- “  Home.”— “  A  Trip  to 
France”(lelt  at  the  office).-”  Fruu.Isliip  ’fW. 
B.  should  try  again).— “  The  Bright  Bridge  ”(a 
pretty  laiicy.  ill  expressed).— ”  The  Samphire 
Giatherer  "(hardly  pomt  enough). 


^otn  Hinb  llurstrg. 

CoEE  FOE  Coens.— Place  the  feet  for  half  m 
hour,  two  or  three  nights  successirely.  into  s 
I  pretty  ttrong  solution  of  common  soda.  Thi 
alkali  dissolves  the  indurated  cuticle,  and  Ihi 
corn  comes  away;  leaving  a  little  cavity,  whick, 

I  however,  soon  fills  up. 

Ahotheb  REKaoT  roE  CoEHS.— Soak  ivy  lesvM 
I  in  vinegar  during  the  space  of  fifteen  days;  Ume 

■  place  a  leaf,  or  part  of  one,  over  the  com,  reiuw 
i  it  every  morning,  and  scrape  off,  with  puinios 
I  stone  dipped  in  vinegar  eacli  time,  the  iiortioaef 

liard  skin  which  is  iletached.  The  vinegar  aeb 

■  by  stimulating  the  absorbents ;  and  the  fHctia 
I  hastens  their  action.  Tbe  pumice-stone  sH 
I  vinegar  will  equally  answer  the  purpose  if  um4 

every  morning. 

Coffee  a  DistNFECTANT.—Great  attention  hM 
been  lately  called  to  oofl'ee,  nsthe  best  heversm 
that  can  betaken  by  men  i  mployed  laboriotaw 
in  inclement  weather.  It  is  said  that  the  railwii 
gwrds  and  drivers  on  the  northern  lines  of  thi 
kingdom,  accustomed  at  they  sre  to  whirl  throng 
the  cold  and  driving  blasts  of  winter,  declare  tkii 
they  could  not  endure  the  intense  cold  and  fatini 
of  their  occupation  were  it  not  forfrc<;ueut  call 
of  girad  ootti-e.  Pilots,  who  knock  about  for  ds|i 
111^  all  weatliers,  iiabitually  sustain  tlicinselMl 
with  U,  This  is  worth  knowing  at  this  seasonif 
the  year;  but'eo^e  has  anotlier  go<^  i|uaUtjs- 
that  of  disinfecting.  In  sick  riHimB  wheoeiar 
fever  is  pra>^ent,  or  in  any  room  where  there  is  i 
bad  smell,  much  good  it  derived  from  rossll^ 
green  enfiee  (dried  and  pounded)  on  a  hot  plals 
and,  while  buLcarrying  it  backwardsand  forward 
thmugli  the  room  for  a  few  minutes.  Any  bai 
I  smell  IS,  indeeil,  almost  instantly  removed. 

I  A  Good  Kestoeative.— Bake  two  calves’  fed 
I  IU  two  pints  of  water,  and  the  same  quantity  oi 
new  milk,  in  a  jar  closely  covered,  three  hoon 
I  Md  a  lialt.  When  cold,  remove  the  fat.  Gives 
;  large  teacupful  the  Ust  and  flrst  thing.  Whst- 
ever  flavour  is  approved,  give  it  by  baking  in  it 
I  lemoii-peel.cinaumon.or  mace.  Ad-I  sugar  aftw. 

I  ,  VV'''"*'®.  Stomachic  Tinctube.— Cascarilh 
,  bark  bruised,  and  orange  peel  dried,  of  each  on 

ounce  ;  bi  andy,  or  proof  spirit,  one  pint.  Letths 
ingrcdiente  steep  for  a  fortnight,  and  decant  tin 
I  clear  liquor.  Take  two  or  tliree  teaspoonAUi  ia 
I  a  wmeglaw  of  water  twice  a  day. 

Tootbachk.— A  oorreRpondent  (to  whom  w# 

I  are  oblit?ed)  strunKly  recommendH  the  followiiw 
I  smijde  remedy  f.»r  touthache.  friim  her  own 
!  iM  nmce  of  it*  benefit.  It  i*  simply  two  or  threi 
I  juniper  used  every  moitiincr  on  tht 

tooth-brush  after  washing  the  teeth.-"We  mat 
1  say  here  that  we  are  always  very  glad  to  rc<^ii 
I  reci|>e*  tested  by  correspondents. 

Nf.avou*  AmcTioNS. — A  very  frequent  cause 
of  nervous  affection*  is  intense  or  unse ‘SonabU 
application  ot  the  mind*  as  iu  readiiitc  while  at 
dinner.  By  this  untimely  exercise  of  the  braia, 
the  bloo<l  IS  iliverted  from  its  pi'oper  course, 
namely,  to  the  stomach, at  a  time  when  it  is  more 
p  ij  ticularlv  rwjuirea  there  to  enable  the  viscu*  to 
aiid  supply  a  sulticiem  y  of  gastrtc  juice. 
Such  patients  cannot  be  beiittitcd  except  they 
alter  their  habits;  because  s»)  long  ns  they  force 
the  euru  nt  of  blood  toward<t  the  brain  when  tbe 
^llHl  nuKiis  required  elsewhere  for  the  purpoee 
ot  digestion,  this  function  will  be  impaired*  and 
but  'ery  im|HTtei'tly  performtKl,  and  nervous  de* 
rangcmeiit  wiU  continue  to  result 
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THE  ANNUAL  PRIZES. 

In  future,  purchnser*  of  the  back  volumee,  by 
lendini;  in  tne  cheque*  to  be  found  in  ea<-h,  will 
he  enfitle<i  to  a  chance  in  the  next  diatribution  of 
Prixea.  Purcliaaera  of  Tolumet  which  contain 
eheoueafor  a  ipteifie  priie  may  aend  them  to  the 
where  they  will  be  chanKed  for  new  one*. 


PRIZE  COMPOSITIONS. 

Competitor*  are  reminded  that  Esaaya  on 
a  Pooa  Ralatiok*  ”  must  be  sent  in  on  or  be¬ 
fore  the  lath  of  Miu-ch.  The  subject  for  tlie 
next  Essay  (to  be  printed  In  the  >Iay  number) 
li  the  “PLEASoaEsor  CHAaiTt."  The  prize  in 
each  case  consists  of  a  handsome  rolume. 

(jompctitors  should  write  legibly  on  only  one 
lide  of  tile  paper;  and  their  real  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  should  be  sent  in  confidence. 

PRIZE  WORK  PATTERNS. 

The  prize  tliis  month  is  awarded  to  E.  Davies, 
of  Chepstow,  for  the  beautiful  pattern  of  a  Cao- 
CSIT  (^LLAa  engraved  on  p.  837.  W e  ouuiit  to 
remark,  too,  that  this  pattern  was  exquisitely 
worked.  Several  other  designs  of  merit  were  re- 
grlred— that  of  Endthiom,  pretty  and  simple; 
Mils  P.’s,  both  original  and  well- worked;  but 
certainly  the  second  best  is  that  of  Miss  voM  K. 
Indeed,  we  have  thought*  of  engraving  it  in  a 
future  number,  and  awarding  it  an  extra  prize.— 
Patterns  of  the  Kmittid  NEca-Tia  (announced 
Ibr  competition  last  month)  must  be  sent  in  on 
or  before  the  10th  of  the  month.  The  next  subject 
ibr  competition  is  an  Imfakt’s  Cap  in  Ceocuet, 
worked. 

Eliza.— We  shall  probably  renew  the  feature 
ia  the  next  volume. 

R.  E.  8.— W  e  know  of  no  work  from  which  you 
could  attain  the  art  of  ventriloquism. 

Gauntlet.— Claxa  W.  will,  we  hope,  be  pleased 
with  the  Gauntlet.  It  is  worked  in  brodcrie  An- 


glaise,  and  embroidered  and  edged  with  rich  tliread 

Iftce. 

Novice  is  assured  that  ladies  do  write  the 


essays  and  gain  prize*.  We  regret  that  we  are 
not  always  permitted  to  give  the  real  name*  of 
the  essayists  at  the  foot  of  their  compositions, 
which  certainly  would  not  appear  in  the  Man> 
zineat  all  if  there  were  tlie  least  riason  to^ 
ashamed  of  them.  However,  for  Novice’s  satis¬ 
faction,  and  having  permission  to  do  so,  we  will 
Just  state  botli  the  name  and  address  of  the  lady 
who  won  the  last  prize  for  composition,  and  the 
prize  for  the  chemisette  pattern  in  the  pre- 
^ous  number:  Miss  Eliza  Jacob,  Albion-terrace, 
Southampton.— Novice’s  verse*  are  not  without 
merit;  but  her  ear  wants  a  little  cultivation. 

CaociiET  Vanutee  Edoino.— To  ple.i*e  several 
of  our  patrons,  we  give  a  Crochet  Vandyke 
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Edging,  and  hope  it  will  please.  It  is  also  very 
suitable  for  diamond  netting. 

Little  Claka  shall  be  “obliged”  if  pouible. 
Cov.-rs  for  tlie  third  volume,  exactly  like  those  of 
the  first  and  second,  will  be  ready  at  the  book¬ 
sellers  by  the  end  of  next  month. 

Hemeietta  R.— It  matters  not  at  all  in  what 
situation  a  person  of  sound  eilucation,  refined 
manners,  and  honourable  mind  may  be  placed : 
she  is  still  a  gentlewoman,  and  every  man  or 
woman  whose  opinion  is  wortli  a  moment’s  re¬ 
spect  will  so  regard  her.  While  fully  appreci¬ 
ating  your  feelings,  we  believe  tiiat  your  uneasi¬ 
ness  is  purely  unnecessary,  and  hope  you  will 
endeavour  to  overcome  it. 

M.  M.N.— We  receive  every  month  numerous 
letter*  from  correspondents  who  desire  to  know 
where  to  apply  for  certain  situations— where  to 
dispose  of,  or  where  to  buy,  certain  articles.  Of 
these  M.  M.  N.  is  one.  It  is  impossible  for  u*  to 
satisfy  these  inquiries,  and  can  only  suggest  that 
we  will  advertise  tlie  wants  and  wishes  of  any 
correspondents  on  the  wrapper  or  advertisement 
sheet.  Uut  as  the  space  they  would  occupy  has  a 
real  money  value  to  the  proprietors,  our  corres- 
]>undents  must  inclose  a  shilling's  wortli  of  stamp* 
to  pay  for  the  paper  on  wliich  their  requests 

I'CT  A.’*  pretty  story  was  loo  long  for  “  a  leaf,” 
or  we  should,  perhaps,  have  inserted  it.  But  the 
MS.  has  been  preserved,  and  shall  be  returned  on 
receipt  of  a  stamped  address. 

Joseph. — 'We  had  already  determined  to  make 
the  im  provemen t*  you  suggest.  .Alter  next  month, 
Cupid’s  Letter-Bag  will  be  closed  to  make  way  for 
a  new  feature;  and  the  Correspondence  will  be 
printed  on  the  wrapper. 

Dewdrop.— The  first  volume  can  be  had  un¬ 
bound.  The  cost  of  binding  the  three  volume* 
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CoaKtrg,  ^ukUng,  snb  ^rtserking. 

Tea-makins.- Dr.  Kitchener  reoommendsthat 
•ii  the  water  necessary  should  be  poured  in  at 
ease,  as  the  second  drawing  is  bad.  When  much 
tsa  is  wanteil.it  is  better  to  have  two  teapots  than 
two  drawings.  Soyefs  method  of  making  tea  was 
liven  in  a  back  number. 

SraAWREaaT'TEA.— Perhaps  we  have  not  to 
send  all  the  way  to  China  lor  herbs  to  make  a 
keveraira  that  ibecrs  and  does  not  inebriate. 
What  do  our  readers  sav  to  strawberry-leaves  as 
a  substitute  for  leaf  We  arc  informed  that  the 

rng  and  tender  leaves  of  this  plant,  picked  fbom 
stalk,  and  dried  in  an  airy  shady  place,  make 
apsally  excellent  and  agreeable  beverage.  Very 
yeang  leaves  of  rue,  dried  and  used  with  the 
itrawbcrry-leaves  in  the  proportion  of  one-twelfth 
ofthefonner(lhat  is  to  say,  an  ounce  of  rue-leaves 
iseleven  of  strawberry),  even  give  the  flavour  of 

riuine  green  tea  from  the  Celestial  Empire ;  that 
if  there  lie  any  genuine  green  tea,  which  is 
isobted.— This  may  be  worth  trying. 

Pickled  Otsters. — Get  a  hundred  of  oysters  in 
food  condition,  open  them,  place  tliem  in  a  sauce- 
saa,  and  simmer  in  their  own  liquor  for  about 
fan  minutes,  very  gently.  Then  take  them  out 
we  by  one  and  place  them  in  a  J  nr.  Then  cover 
^m,  when  culil,  with  a  pickle  made  .as  follows, 
loti  the  liquor  with  a  piece  of  mace,  lemon-peel, 
sad  some  black  peppers ;  and  three  or  four  spoon- 
(hls  of  good  vinegar.  They  should  be  kept  in 
■nail  Jars,  and  tied  very  close,  for  contact  with 
the  air  spoils  them. 

Ox-CBEEK.— The  best  way  to  dress  ox-cheek 
nd  make  an  excellent  dish  is  as  follows:— Well 
deanse  half  the  head  of  an  ox,  take  the  meat  olf 
the  bones  and  put  it  in  a  i>an,or  large  ilish  that 
will  stand  the  heat,  adding  a  largo  onion,  some 
sweet  herbs,  bruiseil  allspice,  pepper  and  salt 
Lay  the  bones  on  the  top ;  pour  over  all  two  or 
thiw  quarts  of  w.iter,  and  cover  the  pan  close 
with  a  sheet  of  brown  paper,  or  a  dish  that  will 
It  close.  Now  place  it  in  the  oven,  or  simmer  it 
on  the  side  of  the  tiro,  or  on  a  hot  hearth,  for 
sight  hours.  When  done  tender,  take  the  meat 
out  ami  put  it  in  a  dish ;  let  the  soup  get  cold.  You 
can  then  take  oflT  the  fat,  in  a  cake ;  and  then  warm 
the  meat  in  the  soup  again,  as  or  when  you  want  it. 

Roast  Calf's  Livbe.— From  Mardi  till  July 
veal  is  at  its  Ix-st.  To  roast  calf’s  liver,  wasti  anil 
wipe  it,  cut  a  long  hole  in  iLand  stulT  with  cm  iibs 
of  oread,  a  good  deal  of  fat  bacon  (Hiopped,  of 
course),  onions,  salt,  peppor,A  piece  of  buttw, and 
an  egg.  Sew  the  liver  up,  lard  and  roast  iL 
Calf's  Kidnet  should  be  chopped  with  some 
of  the  fat,  a  Kiiiall  onion,  some  |>epper  and  salL 
Roil  it  up  with  an  egg  into  balls,  and  fry. 

Calf's  Heart  should  be  stiift'ed  and  roasted 
like  beefheart;  or  sliced  and  made  into  a  pudding 
—with  beef,  or  without. 

JuQQED  Hare.— .An  old  hare,  which  would  be 
tough  ruAstul.  may  lie  Jugged  as  follow*.  After 
cleaning  and  skinning,  cut  it  up,  and  season  with 
pepper,  salt,  allspice,  imunded  maoe,  and  a  Uttie 
nutmeg.  I’lit  ii  into  ajar  with  an  onion,  a  clove 
or  two,  a  buneli  of  sweet  lierbs,  a  small  i>ie  e  of 
be<‘f,  and  the  iHmes  over  all.  Tie  the  jar  down 
with  a  bliidiler,  and  strong  paper:  and  put  it  into 
a  saucepan  oi  water  up  to  the  neck,  but  no  higlier. 
Keep  tile  waUr  Isiiling  four  or  live  hours.  When 
it  is  to  be  served,  boil  tlie  gravy  up  with  a  piece  of 
butter  and  flour ;  and  if  the  uieat  gets  also  cold, 
warm  it  in  this  gravy,  l>ut  do  nut  bud. 


She  CoHette. 

Elder  Flower  Ponatum.- Take  of  elder 
flower  oil,  four  ounces;  flne  mutton  suet,  two 
ounces;  best  lard,  two  ounces;  melt  the  suet  and 
lard  together,  with  as  little  heat  os  possible,  then 
add  the  elder  oU«  and  beat  up  the  mixture  with  a 
fork  (to  make  it  light)  till  nearly  cidd.  If  agree¬ 
able,  any  other  perfume  may  be  ad.led  before  the 
pomatum  is  set. 

Dental  Parasites.- The  .American  “  .Annual 
of  Scientifle  Discovery”  ( I8S0 )  says,  microscopical 
e.xaminations  had  been  made  of  the  matter  de¬ 
posited  on  the  teeth  and  gums  of  more  than 
forty  individuals,  selected  from  all  classes  of 
society,  in  every  variety  of  bodily  condition,  and 
in  nearly  every  case  animal  and  vegetable  para¬ 
sites  in  great  numbers  had  been  discovered.  Of 
the  animal  parasites  there  were  three  or  four 
species,  and  of  the  vegetable  one  or  two.  In 
fact,  the  only  persons  whose  mouths  were  found 
to  be  completely  fireo  from  them  cleansed  their 
teeth  four  times  daily ,Aising  soap  once.  One  or 
two  of  these  Individuals  also  passeil  a  thread 
between  the  teeth  to  cleanse  them  moro 
etfectually.  In  all  cases  the  number  of  the 

fiarasites  was  greater  in  proportion  to  the  neg- 
ect  of  cleanliness. 

To  Rcstose  Hair.- Hair,  when  removed  by 
illness  or  old  age,  has  been  restored  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  simple  means ;  though  they  arc  not  likely  to 
prove  efficacious  in  all  cases.  Rub  the  bald  places 
frequently  with  an  onion. 

Cupib's  ITtllfr-gag, 

ANXioui.— Vow,  here’*  a  younjf  man* 

“  Deak  Me.  EoiToa,— Will  you  kindly  me 
your  advice  under  the  following  circumstances? 
About  two  years  ajp>  I  b(>came  acquainted  with  a 
youn^  lady,  in  my  own  station  of  life,  at  a 
daiicinff  academy,  but  she  did  not  at  that  time 
take  mv  fancy.  Since  then  I  have  lived  upwards 
of  twelve  months  in  the  country:  but,  leavini^ 
there  to  live  in  town  attain,  I  bw.nme  au^ain  oc* 
fpiainted  with  her.  and  wav  deeply  smitten,  and 
own  that  I  am  siacerely  attnclied  to  her,  and 
have  every  reason  to  believe  she  is  the  same  to¬ 
wards  me.  The  question  1  wish  to  ask,  after  ex- 
plaininff  my  circumstances  to  you,  is.  whether  I 
should  be  acting  honourably  in  ke'-pin^t  up  the 
acqu:itntanoe,  or  at  once  break  it  on  before  it  is 
too  late;  but,  at  the  same  time.  I  must  state  that, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledfte,  her  pannts  are  not 
aware  of  the  acquaintance  lietwe*  n  us:  but  of 
course, if  yon  think  lam  actin^r rii^lit.  I  should 
make  it  my  duty  toacituaint  th*  in  <q'  the  state  of 
my  feelings.  I  am  twenty-one  ye.irs  of  aife,  with 
a  salary  of  twenty-three  shiliin;;*  per  week,  and 
with  a  prospect  of  an  increase.  I  have  no  money 
put  by,  wliM  most  young  men  have,  for  nnsons 
which  are  best  explained  as  follows.  Mv  father 
was  a  tradesman  in  the  citv  of  London:  but, 
through  heavy  losses  In  business,  after  paving  his 
debts,  be  was  only  in  rec«  ipt  of  a  small  income, 
insufficient  to  support  himself,  my  mother,  and 
sister,  tharefore  1  have  always  ta'ien  my  money 
home  towards  their  sup{>ort,  and  have  done  so 
tor  the  last  hve  years :  imt  at  the  (*oniinencement 
of  this  year  ho  Wgaii  to  receive  enough  tor  their 
support  without  my  assistance,  and  1  have  it  now 
in  mv  power  to  put  by  a  weekly  sum.  which  I 
shalldo,  Myreasoii  for  troubling  you  (for  which 
I  beg  to  apologise)  was,  knowing  your  Mognsine 
was  devoted  to  the  fair  sex,  you  would  the  more 
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likelv,  in  KivinK  your  opinion, lean  toward!  them, 
which  it  would  be  your  duty  to  do.  I  am  younit 
(I  own),  of  a  persererioK  diipoaition,  and  am, 
thank  God,  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  ^alth ; 
and  I  ihould  endeavour,  to  the  btat  of  my  power,  | 
to  better  my  proi^-U  in  life,  to  tliat,  at  a  i 
future  time,  I  ahould  be  in  a  better  poeition  to 
tbiuk  of  marrying  than  I  am  at  prewnt.”—  ] 
Don  nobody  see  the  feeling  and  Mliteness  of  a  I 
gentleman  in  this  simple  note!  His  reason  for  ; 
putting  the  case  to  our  judgment  is,  because  we 
are  likely  to  lean  ratlier  toward  the  weaker  one,  ‘ 
and  from  him.  Even  in  asking  advice.  Anxious 
desires  to  act  handsomeljr,  and  to  give  the  advan¬ 
tage  against  his  inclinations.  It  is  our  decided 
opnion  that  Anxious  is  going  to  prosper,  humble 
as  his  station  sow  seems  to  be ;  and  that  his  wife 
(when  he  marries)  will  be  rather  a  lucky  woman.  ' 
Meanwhile,  Anxious  had  better  wait  a  year  or  , 
so,  till  he  is  better  circumstanetd ;  but  unless  he  i 
proposes  to  put  off  marriage  to  a  very  distant  I 
day,  there  is  no  occasion  in  the  world  to  break 
acquaintance  with  a  woman  young,  of  his  own  : 
station,  whom  he  loves,  and  who  loves  him.  I,et 
him  read  the  above  letter  to  her,  and  say,  “  Now,  | 
suppose  that  were  our  case ;  eh  f"  And  so  bring 
matters  to  a  comfortable  explanation. 

Acacia.— What  do  we  think  of  such  a  lover  as  I 
thist  Acacia’s  father  lives  next  door  to  the  i 
father  of  a  young  gentleman  to  whom  she  is  dc- 
toM.  and  who  is  equally  devoted  to  her.  Out 
the  young  man's  father,  it  appears,  is  (to  look  at)  | 
like  a  lion  just  respectable  enough  to^ave;and  ! 
is  pretty  much  like  a  lion  in  other  respects.  He  i 
will  not  hear  of  any  swcet-beartlng  brtween  the  ; 
young  people,  and  has  even  got  up  quite  a  feud 
with  Acacia's  father  about  it.  The  chief  objec-  \ 
tion  of  the  hon  shaven  is  that  his  son  is  too  young:  i 
to  wit.  twenty.  Tlie  consequence  of  all  this  is 
lliat  Acacia's  father,  though  he  rather  likes  I 


young  Leo,  indignantly  insists  that  his  daughti 
shall  not  speak  to  or  notice  him.  But  how  s* 
Acacia  help  it  when  Leo  comes  round  by  th 
tank!  Ptrnaps  tbe  reader  does  not  yet  see  lb 
whole  force  of  that  question  i  tlie  facts  are  i 
follow.  Between  the  young  lady's  own  privd 
Uttle  sitting-room  and  the  gentleman’s  room 
door  is  a  tank.  This  tank  is  accessible 
either  room ;  and  the  young  Leo,  these  dal 
evenings,  goes  down  to  the  boraers  of  his  HeUi] 
pont,  (Tee^  round  the  edge  on  hit  knees,  snd 
works  his  way  to  the  lady’s  window.  What, 
repeat  Acacia's  question,  do  we  tbink  of  a  losj 
like  that!  Why,  that  tbe  age  of  chivaliy  it  ■ 
past.  And  how  funny  it  would  be  if  he  were 
tumble  into  tbe  tsnk  one  evening,  and  get  hill 
out  by  that  roaring  lion,  his  papa  I 

Rose,  who  has  evidently  been  treated  badl.v,h 
better  return  tbe  letters,  as  tbe  young  gentiem 
desires. 

Lovino  Hxaxt. — The  “  officiating  clergynia 
who  made  eyes  at  Lovino  Heaxt  over  his  pulg 
ought  to  officiate  no  more :  and  the  Heaxt  shori 
certainly  not  have  lallen  in  love  with  him.  As 
now  she  is  forlorn,  we  are  not  very  sorry  for  ha 

A  SuBscaiBEE.— The  pony,  tlie  chaise,  tk 
farmer,  and  the  garden,  by  all  means. 

Tabpt  tends  us  a  doleful  story.  She  has  bes 
married  fourteen  years,  and  now  her  niece  hi 
supplanted  her  in  the  affections  of  her  husbanl; 
and  between  this  precious  pair  (for  the  ni( 
lives  in  the  same  house)  she  is  victimised  and 
suited.— We  do  not  like  to  give  advice  in 
rates;  but  well  fare  the  spirit  that  will  not  end: 
such  indignities,  say  we. 


Kotics.— Tks  Letter  Sag  trill  be  doted  tritk  ftJ 
publicatioH  qf  Ike  next  number,  to  make  rooij 
far  a  new  feature  of  general  intereet. 


laiTULs.— To  please  Miss  Edith  E.,  we  have  designed  the  initials  she  wished,  and  hope  the) 
will  plea‘s  h>r.  The  letter  L  ahould  be  worked  in  satin-stitch,  in  red  ingrain  cotton.  TbeCinuS 
be  done  in  ey.et-boles  marked  round  in  while  cotton.  They  are  suitable  either  for  a  handker 
chief  corner  or  the  centre  of  a  toilet-cushion ;  either  article  is  proper  for  a  wedding- present. 
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KAVANAQH. 

BY  HSNRY  WADSWORTH  LONQFELLOW. 
(CoKtiiiMCd  /roM  p.  335.) 


XT. 

On  the  following  morning  KsTanagh  sat 
moling  upon  hia  worldly  affairs,  and  upon 
Tarions  little  honsehold  arrangements  which 
it  wonld  be  necessary  for  him  to  make.  To 
aid  him  in  these,  he  had  taken  np  the  Tillage 
paper,  and  was  running  OTer  the  columns  of 
adTertisements— those  narrow  and  crowded 
thoroughfares,  in  which  the  wants  and  wishes 
of  humanity  display  themselves  like  mendicants 
without  disguise.  His  eye  ran  hastily  over 
the  adranta^us  offers  of  the  cheap  tailors, 
aad  the  dealers  in  patent  medicines.  He 
YOL.  Ill, 


wished  neither  to  be  clothed  nor  cured.  In 
one  place  he  saw  that  a  young  lady,  perfectly 
competent,  desired  to  form  a  class  of  young 
mothers  and  nurses,  and  to  instruct  them  in 
the  art  of  talking  to  infants  so  as  to  interest 
and  amuse  them;  and  in  another,  that  the 
firemen  of  Fairmeadow  wished  well  to  those 
hostile  editors  who  had  called  them  gamblers, 
drunkards,  and  rioters,  and  hoped  that  they 
might  be  spared  from  that  mat  fire  which, 
they  were  told,  oonld  never  be  extinguished 
Filthy,  his  eye  rested  on  the  advertisement  of 
a  carpet-warebouie,  in  which  the  one-priee 
If 
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lyitem  was  strictly  adhered  to.  It  was  further 
stated  that  a  discount  would  be  made  “to 
clergymen  on  small  salaries,  feeble  churches, 
and  charitable  institutions.”  Thinking  that 
this  was  doubtless  the  place  for  one  who  united 
in  himself  two  of  these  (|ualiftcations  for  a 
discount,  with  a  smile  on  his  lips,  he  took  his 
hat  and  sallied  forth  into  the  street. 

A  few  days  previous,  Kavanagh  had  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  tower  of  the  cluireh  a  vacant 
room,  which  he  had  immediately  determined 
to  take  possession  of,  and  to  convert  into  a 
study.  From  this  retreat,  through  the  four 
oval  windows,  fronting  the  four  comers  of  the 
heavens,  he  could  look  down  upon  the  streets, 
the  roofs,  and  gardens  of  the  village->«n  the 
vrinding  river,  the  meadows,  the  terms,  the 
distant  blue  mountains.  Here  he  uuiklait  and 
meditate  in  tliat  peculiar  sense  of  sociusion 
and  spiritual  elevation,  that  eotire  separation 
from  the  world  balow,  which  a  sdutmbsr  in  a 
tower  always  gives.  Here,  uniatwrupteU  and 
aloof  from  all  intrusion,  he  now  til  poor  his 
heart  into  those  discourses  with  srWh  he 
hoped  to  reach  and  move  -the  hearts  of  his 
parishioners. 

It  was  to  furnish  this  rshraat  that  he  weut 
forth  on  the  Monday  roorahlg  after  his  6rst 
sermon.  He  was  not  loaf  in  procuring  the 
few  things  ueeded—the  oa(|>et,  the  table,  the 
chairs,  the  shelves  for  books ;  and  was  relum¬ 
ing  thoughtfully  homeward,  when  his  eye  was 
cauglit  by  a  sign-board  on  the  comer  of  the 
street, inscribed,  “  Moses  Merry wsitber,  Dealer 
in  Singing  Birds,  foreign  and  domestic.”  He 
saw  also  a  whole  chaaiMr  window  transformed 
into  a  cage,  in  whiolt  sundiy  enm^-birds,  and 
others  of  gayer  plusaage,  were  yargoning  to¬ 
gether,  like  people  in  the  maraet-plarcs  of 
foreign  towns.  At  the  sight  of  these  old 
favourites,  a  long-slumheriiig  passion  awoke 
within  him  ;  and  he  straightway  ascended  the 
dark  wooden  staircase,  with  the  intent  of  en¬ 
livening  his  solitary  room  with  the  vivacity 
and  song  of  these  captive  ballad-singers. 

In  a  moment  he  found  himself  in  a  little 
room  hung  round  with  cages,  roof  and  walls ; 
full  of  sunshine ;  full  of  twitterings,  cooings, 
and  flotteriiigs ;  full  of  downy  odi^ars,  suggest¬ 
ing  nests,  and  dovecots,  aud  di^ant  isLmds 
inhabited  only  by  birds.  The  tasidnraist— 
the  Selkirk  of  ths  snony  island^^ss  not 
these ;  but  a  young  lady  of  uoblo  mien,  who 
was  lookin^at  an  Engli^i  goldfinch  in  a  square 
can  with  a  portico,  turn^  uran  him,  as  he 
enisred,  a  fair  and  beautiful  fW«,  shaded  by 
long,  Urht  lucks,  in  whioh  the  sunsliioe  seemed 
entangled,  as  amoeg  the  boughs  of  trees. 
That  lace  he  had  never  seen  before,  and  yet  it 
seemed  familiar  to  him ;  and  the  added  U(^t 
in  hv  lai|(e,  ctlnsfigl  egtt,  and  the  almost  im¬ 


perceptible  expression  that  passed  over  her 
face,  showed  that  she  knew  who  he  was. 

At  the  same  moment  the  taxidermist  pre¬ 
sented  himself,  coming  from  an  inner  room; 
a  little  man  in  grev,  with  spectacles  upon  his 
nose,  holding  in  his  hands,  with  wings  and 
legs  drawn  close  and  smoothly  together,  like 
tlie  green  husks  of  the  maize  ear,  a  beautifil 
carrier-pigeon,  who  turned  up  first  one  hrighl 
eye  and  then  the  other,  as  if  asking,  “  What 
nre  you  going  to  do  with  me  nowP”  Thk 
silent  inquiry  was  soon  answered  by  Mr.  Merry- 
weather,  who  said  to  the  young  lady — 

“  Here,  Miss  Vmighnn,  is  the  best  carriov 

fiigeon  in  my  whole  collection.  Tlie  real  Co- 
umba  Tabullaria.  Me  is  about  three  yean 
old,  as  you  can  seelby  his  wattle.” 

“  A  very  pretty  bird,*’  said  the  lady ;  “  and 
how  shall  I  train  itt” 

“  Oh,  that  is  very  easy.  You  have  only  ts 
keep  it  shut  up  for  a  im  days,  well  fed  and 
well  treated.  Then  take  it  in  an  open  cage  ts 
the  place  you  mean  it  to  fly  to,  and  do  ths 
same  thing  there.  Afterwards  it  will  give  yos 
BO  trouble ;  it  will  always  fly  b<dweea  thow 
two  places.” 

“That,  certainly,  is  not  very  difficult.  At 
all  events,  I  will  make  tlie  trial.  Ypu  may 
send  the  bird  home  .to  me.  On  what  shall  1 
feed  it  P” 

“  On  any  kind  of  grain — barley  and  buck¬ 
wheat  are  best ;  and  remember  to  let  it  have  s 
plenty  of  gravel  in  the  bottom  of  its  cage.” 

“  1  will  not  forget.  Send  me  the  bird  to-day, 
if  possible.” 

With  these  words  she  departed,  much  too 
soon  for  Kavanagh,  who  was  charmed  with  lier 
form,  her  face,  her  voice,  and  who,  when  left 
alone  with  the  little  taxidermist,  felt  that  ths 
momentary  fascination  of  the  place  was  gone. 
He  heard  no  longer  the  singing  of  the  birds; 
he  saw  no  longer  their  gay  plumage;  and, 
having  speedily  made  the  purchase  of  a  canary 
and  a  cage,  he  likewise  departed,  thinking  M 
the  carrier-pigeons  of  Bagdad,  and  tlie  colum- 
haries  of  Flgypt,  stationed  at  fixed  intervals  as 
relays  and  resting-places  for  the  flying  post. 
With  an  indefinable  feeling  of  sadness,  too, 
came  wafted  like  a  perfume  through  his  memory 
those  tender,  melancholy  lines  of  Maria  du 
Occidente:— 

Anil  as  the  dove,  to  for  Palmyra  flying. 

From  where  hernative  founts  of  Antioch  beam. 
Weary,  axliaustad.  longing,  panting,  sigblng, 
IJighU  sadly  at  the  diwrt's  bitter  stream ; 

So  m.iny  a  soul,  o’er  life’s  drear  desert  faring — 
Love’s  pure,  congenial  spring  unfouno,  on- 

qunfled— 

SuRivs,  roeoils,  then,  thiiwlT  and  despairiBg 
Of  what  it  would,  deassads  and  sips  the  neaesst 
draught. 
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Meanwhile,  Mr.  Merryweather,  left  to  him- 
itif,  walked  about  hit  aviary,  muting,  and  talk- 
itg  to  hit  birds,  finally,  he  panted  before 
Ike  tin  cage  of  a  grey  African  parrot,  between 
vliich  and  himself  there  was  a  strung  family 
kkcnett,  and,  giving  it  his  finger  to  peck  and 
pirch  upon,  converted  with  it  in  that  peonliar 
Lalect  with  which  it  had  often  made  vocal  tlie 
ittant  grovet  of  Znuguchar,  Me  tlien  with- 
litw  to  the  inner  room,  where  he  returned  his 
iibour  of  stoSng  a  cardinal  grosbeak,  aaying 
to  himself  between  whiles — 

“I  wonder  what  Xlits  Cecilia  Vaughan 
■HUS  to  do  with  a  carrier-pigeon  I” 

Some  mysterious  connexion  he  had  evidently 
■laUished  already  between  this  pigeon  and 
Mr.  Kavaoagh ;  for,  continuing  bis  reverie,  lie 
■id,  haif-nluttd — 

“Of  course  she  would  Bever  think  of  marry- 
i^  a  poor  clergyiuan !’’ 

XVI. 

The  old  family  mansion  of  the  Vaughans 
good  a  little  out  of  town,  in  the  midst  of  a 
fltasaut  farm.  The  county  road  was  not  near 
Hougli  to  annoy ;  and  the  rattling  wheels  and 
little  clouds  of  dust  leomcd  like  friendly  salu- 
kdious  from  travellers  as  they  passed.  They 
ipoke  of  safety  and  companionship,  and  took 
■ray  all  loneliness  from  the  solitude. 

Chi  tliree  sides  the  farm  was  inclosed  by  wil- 
Inr  and  alder  edges,  and  the  flowing  wall  of  a 
lirer ;  nearer  the  house  were  groves  clear  of 
ill  underwood,  with  rocky  knolls,  and  breezy 
Wwers  of  beech  ;  and  afar  utf  the  blue  hills 
koke  the  horizon,  creating  secret  longings  for 
•hat  lay  behind  them,  and  filling  the  mind 
•ith  pleasant  thoughts  of  Prince  Kasselas  and 
the  Happy  Valley. 

The  honse  was  one  of  the  few  old  houses 
gill  standing  in  New  bingland ;  a  large,  square 
teilding,  witli  a  portico  in  front,  whose  door 
ii  snmmer  time  stood  open  from  morning 
■til  night.  A  pleasing  stillness  reigned  abi  nt 
it;  and  soft  gusts  of  pine-embalmed  air,  and 
liitant  ca wings  from  the  crow- haunted  moun- 
iMns,  filled  its  airy  and  ample  halls. 

In  this  old-fashioned  house  had  Ceeilia 
Yanghan  grown  up  to  maidenhood.  The  tra¬ 
vailing  shadows  of  the  clouds  on  tlie  hill-sides, 
the  sadden  summer  wind,  that  lifted  the  lan- 
(tid  leaves,  and  rushed  from  field  to  field,  from 
grove  to  grove,  the  forerunner  of  the  rain— 
and,  most  of  all,  the  mysterious  mountain, 
whose  coolncH  was  a  perpetual  invitation  to 
her,  and  whose  silence  a  perpetual  fear — fos¬ 
tered  her  dreamy  and  poetic  temperament. 
Not  less  so  did  the  reading  of  poetry  and 
romance  in  the  long,  silent,  aolitary  Winter 
•voningt.  Her  mother  had  been  dead  for 
many  years,  and  the  memory  of  that  mother 


had  become  almost  a  religion  to  her.  She  re¬ 
called  it  incessantly  ;  ami  the  reverential  luve 
which  it  inspired  completely  filled  her  soul  with 
raehinchuly  delight,  ller  lather  was  a  kindly  old 
man,  a  judge  in  one  of  the  courts,  dignified, 
affahlp,  somewhat  bent  by  his  legal  erudition,  as 
a  shelf  is  by  tlie  weight  of  the  books  upon  it. 
His  papers  incumbered  the  study  table;  his 
law  books,  the  study  floor.  They  teemed  to 
shut  out  from  his  mind  the  lovely  daughter 
wlio  had  grown  up  to  womanhood  by  his  side, 
but  almost  without  its  recognition.  Always 
alfectionate,  always  indnlgent,  he  left  her  to 
walk  alone,  without  Ins  stronger  thought  and 
firmer  purpose  to  lean  upon  ;  and  tliough  her 
education  had  been,  on  this  account,  somewhat 
desultory,  and  lier  imaginatiou  indulged  in 
many  dreams  and  vagaries,  yet,  on  the  whole, 
the  result  had  been  mure  favourable  than  in 
many  cases  where  the  process  of  instruction 
has  been  too  diligently  carried  on,  and  where, 
.as  sometimes  on  the  roofs  of  farm-houses  and 
barns,  the  scaSAlding  ha8*heeu  left  to  deform 
the  building. 

Cecilia’s  bosom-friend  at  sr-hool  was  Alice 
Archer;  and  after  they  left  school,  the  love 
between  them,  and  consequently  the  letters, 
rather  increased  than  diminished.  These  two 
young  hearts  found  not  only  a  delight,  but  a 
necessity,  in  pouring  forth  their  thoughts  and 
feelings  to  encli  otiicr ;  and  it  was  to  facilitate 
tills  iutercunimunicatiun,  fur  whose  exigeuciea 
the  ordinary  methods  were  now  found  inade¬ 
quate,  that  the  carrier-pigeon  had  been  pur¬ 
chased.  He  was  to  be  the  flying-post ;  their 
bed-rooms  tlie  dovecots,  the  pure  and  friendly 
columbaria. 

Endowed  with  youth,  beautv,  talent,  fortune, 
and,  moreover,  with  that  indefinable  fosoina- 
tion  which  has  no  name,  Cecilia  Vaughan  wat 
not  without  lovers,  avowed  and  unavowed : 
young  men,  who  made  an  ostentatious  dbplay 
of  their  affection  ;  hoys,  who  treasured  it  in 
their  bosoms,  as  something  indescribnhly  sweet 
and  precious,  perfuming  all  the  chambers  of 
the  lioiirt  witli  its  celeatial  fragrance.  WTien* 
ever  she  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  city,  some 
unknown  youth  of  elegant  manners  and  var* 
nished  leather  boots  was  sure  to  hover  round 
the  village  inn  for  a  few  days— waa  known  to 
visit  the  Vaughans  assiduously,  and  then 
silently  to  disappear,  and  be  seen  no  more.  Of 
course,  nothing  could  be  known  of  the  secret 
history  of  such  individuals ;  but  shrewd  tnr- 
mises  were  formed  as  to  their  designs  and  their 
destinies;  till  finally, any  well-drMsed strai^r 
lingering  in  the  village  without  ostensiw 
business,  was  set  down  n  “one  of  MIm 
Vbnghan’s  lovais.” 

In  all  this,  wliat  a  coHtrMt  was  there  be¬ 
tween  the  two  yoimg  friends  I  The  wealth  bf 


KWANAQH. 


one  and  the  poverty  of  the  other  were  nut  so 
strikingly  at  variance,  as  this  aflluence  and 
r^aence  of  love.  To  the  one,  so  much  was 
nven  that  she  became  regardless  of  the  gift ; 
from  the  other,  so  much  withheld,  that,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  she  exaggerated  its  importance. 


from  the  door ;  he  followed  her  with  his  eyn 


he  followed  her  with  his  whole  august  persoil^liii 


Ilf  addition  to  these  transient  lovers,  who 
were  but  birds  of  passage,  winging  their  way, 
in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  from  the 
torrid  to  the  frigid  zone,  there  was  in  the 
village  a  domestic  and  resident  adorer,  whose 
love  for  himself,  for  Miss  VauKhan,  and  for 
the  beautiful,  had  transformed  his  name  from 
Hiram  A..  Hawkins  to  H.  Adolphus  Hawkins. 
He  was  a  dealer  in  English  linens  and  carpets ; 
a  profession  which  of  itself  fills  the  mind  with 
ideas  of  domestic  comfort.  His  waistcoats 
were  made  like  Lord  Melbourne’s  in  the  illus¬ 
trated  English  papers,  and  his  shiny  hair  went 
off  to  the  left  in  a  superb  sweep,  like  the  hand¬ 
rail  of  a  banister.  He  wore  many  rings  on 
his  fingers,  and  several  breast-pins  and  gold 
chains  disposed  about  his  person.  On  all  his 
bland  physiognomy  was  stamped,  as  on  some 
of  his  lineus,  “soft  finish  for  family  use.” 
Everything  alraut  him  spoke  the  lady’s  man. 
He  was,  in  fact,  a  perfect  ring-dove ;  and,  Uke 
the  rest  of  his  species,  always  walked  up  to  the 
female,  and,  bowing  his  bead,  swelled  out  his 
white  crop,  aud  uttered  a  very  plaintive 
murmur. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Hiram  Adolphus  Hawkins 
was  a  poet — so  much  a  poet,  that,  as  his 
sister  frequently  remarked,  he  “spoke  blank 
verse  in  the  Imsom  of  his  family.”  The 
mneral  lone  of  his  productions  was  sad, 
desTOnding,  perhaps  slightly  morbid.  How 
eonld  it  be  otherwise  with  the  writings 
of  one  who  had  never  been  the  world’s 
friend,  nor  the  world  hisP  who  looked  upon 
himself  as  a  “  pyramid  of  mind  on  the  dark 
desert  of  despair?”  and  who,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  had  drunk  the  bitter  draught  of 
life  to  the  dregs,  and  dashed  the  goblet  down  P 
His  productions  were  published  in  the  Poet’s 
Corner  of  the  Fairmeadow  Advert  iter ;  and 
it  wras  a  relief  to  know  that  in  private  life, 
as  his  sister  remarked,  he  was  “  by  no  means 
the  censorious  and  moody  person  some  of  his 
writings  might  imply.” 

Such  was  the  personage  who  assumed  to 
himself  the  perilous  position  of  Miss  Vaughan’s 
permanent  admirer.  He  imagined  that  it  was 
impossible  for  any  woman  to  look  upon  him 
ana  not  love  him.  Accordingly,  he  paraded 
himself  at  his  shop-door  as  she  pas^ ;  he 
paraded  himself  at  the  comers  of  the  streets ;  he 
paraded  himself  at  the  church-steps  on  Sun^y. 
lie  spied  her  from  the  window;  he  salli^ 


he  passed  her  and  repassed  her,  and  tumet  uKo 
back  to  gaze ;  he  lay  in  wait  with  dejects!  m  )” 
countenance  and  desponding  air ;  he  pens  '^nd 
cuted  her  with  his  looks;  he  pretended  thg  Ogcjiin 
their  souls  could  comprehend  each  other  with  ^nld 
out  words ;  and  whenever  her  lovers  wsw 
alluded  to  in  his  presence,  he  gravely  declared,  foi 
as  one  who  had  reason  to  know,  that,  if  Mia 
Vaughan  ever  married,  it  would  be  some  oae  itterei 
of  gigantic  intellect !  sntrut 

Of  these  persecutions  Cecilia  was  for  a  laa|  i 
time  the  unconscious  victim.  She  saw  tka  tl 
individual,  with  rings  and  strange  waistcoab,  gfgl^ 
performing  his  gyrations  before  her,  but  di!  vas  n 
not  suspect  that  she  was  the  centre  of  auras'  ^  g 


tion — not  imagining  that  any  man  would  t 
his  wooing  with  such  outrages.  Grad 


his  wooing  with  such  outrages.  Oradua^  gpt),; 
the  truth  dawned  upon  her,  and  became  tki 
source  of  indescribable  annoyance,  which  wh 
augmented  by  a  series  of  anonymous  lettsig 
written  in  a  female  hand,  and  setting  forth  tk  ^ ) 
excellences  of  a  certain  mysterious  relative- 
his  modesty,  his  reserve,  his  extreme  delicaif, 
his  talent  fur  poetry — rendered  authentic  i)  g 
extracts  from  his  papers,  made,  of  course,  with 
out  the  slightest  knowledge  or  suspicion  M 
his  part.  Whence  came  these  sybilline  leavesi 


his  part.  Whence  came  these  sybilline  leavesi 
At  first  Cecilia  could  not  divine :  but,  ere  loaf; 
her  woman’s  instinct  traced  them  to  the  thn 


and  nervous  hand  of  the  poet’s  sister.  Tkii|  gggt 
surmise  was  confirmed  by  her  maid,  who  asksll  gg  g; 
the  boy  that  brought  them.  I 

It  was  with  one  of  these  missives  in  ha 
hand  that  Cecilia  entered  Mrs.  Archer’s  houM; 
after  purchasing  the  carrier-pigeon.  Unas- 
nounced  she  entered,  and  walked  up  the  narrai 
and  imperfectly  lighted  stairs  to  Alice’s  bed- 
room — that  little  sanctuary  draped  with  whits 
— that  oolumbarium  lined  with  warmth,  and 
softness,  and  silence.  Alice  was  not  there; 
but  the  chair  by  the  window,  the  open  voIum 
of  poems  on  the  table,  the  note  to  Cecilia  b; 
its  side,  and  the  ink  not  yet  dry  in  the  pea, 
were  like  the  vibration  of  a  bough,  when  tki 
bird  has  just  left  it — ^like  the  rising  of  tki 
grass,  when  the  foot  has  just  pressed  it.  In  i 
moment  she  returned.  She  had  been  down  ts 
her  mother,  who  sat  talking,  talking,  talkiai 
with  an  old  frieud  in  the  parlour  below, 
even  as  these  young  friends  were  talkiai 
together  in  the  bedroom  above.  Ah,  how 
different  were  their  themes!  Leath  and  Lots 
— apples  of  Sodom,  that  crumble  to  ashes  si 
a  touch — golden  fruits  of  the  Hesperide^ 
golden  fruits  of  Paradise,  fragrant,  ambrosial, 
perennial  1 

“I  have  just  been  writing  to  yon,”  said 
Alice ;  “  I  wanted  so  much  to  see  you  tliii 
morning  !’* 
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“Why  this  morning  in  particular?  Has 
nything  happened  ?” 

“  Notliing ;  only  I  had  such  a  longing  to  see 
joa!” 

And,  seating  herself  in  a  low  chair  hy 
Cecilia’s  side,  she  laid  her  head  upon  the 
ihonlder  of  her  friend,  who,  talcing  one  of  her 
mIc  thin  hands  in  both  her  own,  silently  kissed 
Hr  forehead  again  and  apin. 

Alice  was  not  aware,  that,  in  the  words  she 
ittered,  there  was  the  slightest  shadow  of 
latruth.  And  yet  had  nothing  happened  P 
Was  it  nothing,  that  among  her  thoughts  a 
lew  thought  had  risen,  like  a  star,  whose  pale 
rfalgenee,  mingled  with  common  daylight, 
was  not  yet  distinctly  visible  even  to  berself, 
kit  wo  Id  grow  brighter  as  the  sun  grew 
kiwer,  and  the  rosy  twilight  darker?  Was  it 
lothing,  that  a  new  fountain  of  afiection  had 
*  Mddenly  sprung  up  within  her,  which  she 
**  Mistook  for  the  freshening  and  overflowing  of 
^  the  old  fountain  of  friendship,  that  hitherto 
'  *  had  kept  the  lowland  landscape  of  her  life  so 
freen,  out  now,  being  flooded  by  more  affec- 
w>n,  was  not  to  cease,  but  only  to  disappear  in 
the  greater  tide,  and  flow  unseen  beneath  it  ? 
Tet  BO  it  was ;  and  this  stronger  yearning — 
this  unappeasable  desire  for  her  friend— was 
only  the  tumultuous  swelling  of  a  heart  that 
as  yet  knows  not  its  ovm  secret. 

“  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  Cecilia !”  she 
eontinued.  “  You  are  so  beautiful !  I  love 
so  much  to  sit  and  look  at  you !  Ah,  how  I 
wish  Heaven  had  made  me  as  tall,  and  strong, 
and  beautiful  as  you  are  !” 

“  You  little  flatterer !  What  an  affectionate, 
lover-like  friend  yon  arc!  What  have  you 
hern  doing  all  the  morning  ?” 

“Looking  out  of  the  window,  thinking  of 
yon,  and  writing  yon  this  letter,  to  beg  you  to 
eome  and  see  me.*’ 

“  And  I  have  been  buying  a  carrier-pigeon, 
to  fly  between  us,  and  carry  all  our  letters.’’ 
“I'bat  will  be  delightful.” 

“  He  is  to  be  sent  home  to-day ;  and  after 
he  gets  accustomed  to  my  room,  I  shall  send 
him  here,  to  get  acquainted  with  yours — an 
lachimo  in  my  Imogen’s  bedchamber,  to  spy 
out  its  secrets.” 

“  If  he  sees  Cleopatra  in  these  white  curtains, 
and  silver  Cupids  in  these  andirons,  he  will 
have  your  imagination.” 

“  He  will  see  the  book  with  the  leaf  turned 
down,  and  yon  asleep,  and  tell  roe  all  about 
yon.” 

“  A  carrier-pigeon !  What  a  charming  idea ! 
and  how  like  you  to  think  of  it !” 

“  But  to-day  I  have  been  obliged  to  bring 
my  own  letters.  1  have  some  more  sybilline 
leaves  from  my  anonymous  correspondent,  in 
laud  and  exaltation  of  her  modest  relative,  who 


speaks  blank  verse  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 
I  have  brought  them  to  read  yon  some  extracts, 
and  to  take  your  advice ;  for,  really  and  seri¬ 
ously,  this  must  be  stopped.  It  has  grown  too 
annoying.” 

“  How  much  love  yon  have  offered  yon !” 
said  Alice,  sighing. 

“  Yes,  quite  too  much  of  this  kind.  On  my 
way  here,  1  saw  the  modest  relative,  standing 
at  the  corner  of  the  street,  hanging  his  head 
in  this  way.” 

And  she  imitated  the  melancholy  Hiram 
Adolphus,  and  the  young  friends  laughed. 

“  I  hope  yon  did  not  notice  him  ?”  resumed 
Alice. 

“  Certainly  not.  But  what  do  you  suppose 
he  did  ?  As  soon  as  he  saw  me,  he  began  to 
walk  backward  down  the  street,  only  a  short 
distance  in  front  of  me,  staring  at  me  most 
impertinently.  Of  course,  I  took  no  notice  of 
this  strange  conduct.  1  felt  myself  blushing  to 
the  eyes  with  indignation,  and  yet  could  hardly 
suppress  my  desire  to  laugh.” 

“  If  you  had  laughed,  he  would  have 
taken  it  for  an  encouragement ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  it  would  have  brought  on  the  catas¬ 
trophe.” 

“  And  that  would  have  ended  the  matter,  k 
half  wished  I  had  laughed.” 

“  But  think  of  the  immortal  glory  of  marry¬ 
ing  a  poet  I” 

“  And  of  inscribing  on  my  cards,  Mrs.  Hiram 
Adolphus  Hawkins !” 

“  A  few  days  ago,  I  went  to  buy  something 
at  his  shop  ;  and,  leaning  over  the  counter,  be 
asked  me  if  I  had  seen  the  sun  setting  the 
evening  before,  adding  that  it  was  gorgeous, 
and  that  the  grass  and  trees  were  of  a  Wuti- 
ful  Paris  green !” 

And  again  the  young  friends  gave  way  to 
their  mirth. 

“  One  thing,  dear  Alice,  yon  must  consent 
to  do  for  me.  You  must  write  to  Miss  Martha 
Amelia,  the  author  of  all  these  epistles,  and 
tell  her  very  plainly  how  indelicate  her  conduct 
is,  and  how  utterly  useless  all  such  proceedings 
will  prove  in  effecting  her  purpose.” 

“  I  will  write  this  very  day.  Yon  shall  be 
no  longer  persecuted.” 

“  And  now  let  me  give  yon  a  few  extracts 
from  these  wonderful  epistles.” 

So  saying,  Cecilia  drew  forth  a  small  package 
of  three-cornered  billets,  tied  with  a  bit  of  pink 
ribbon.  Taking  one  of  them  at  random,  she 
was  on  the  point  of  lieginning,  but  paused,  as 
if  her  attention  had  been  attracted  by  some¬ 
thing  out  of  doors.  The  sound  of  passing 
footsteps  was  heard  on  the  gravel-walk. 

“  There  goes  Mr.  Kavanagh,”  said  she,  in  a 
half-whisper. 

Alice  rose  suddenly  from  her  lo  .v  chair  at 
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Cflcilik’s  aide,  and  the  vouDg  friendi  looked  i 
from  the  window  to  lee  the  clertryman  p«M.  j 
“How  handsome  be  is!”  said  Alice  invo-  | 
luntarily. 

“  He  is,  indeed.”  1 

At  that  moment  Alice  staiteil  back  from  the  > 
wrindow.  Kavanagh  had  looked  up  in  passing,  i 
as  if  his  eye  had  been  drawn  by  some  secret  i 
magnetism.  A  bright  colour  flushed  the  cheek  | 
of  Alice ;  her  eyes  fell ;  but  Cecilia  continued 
to  look  steadily  into  the  street.  KaTanagh 
passed  on,  and  in  a  few  moments  was  out  of 
sight. 

The  two  friends  stood  silent,  side  by  side. 

(  To  he  continued,) 

STRICTLY  PRIVATE. 

An  institution  of  so  disagreeable  a  nature  as 
“The  Ladies’  Carriage,”  now  estabbshed  ou 
our  railways,  merits  at  least  a  short  notice  from 
one  “  who  has  suffered  from  it.”  It  wns  in 
the  spring  of  last  summer  that  I  found  myself 
bound  on  a  visit  to  a  friend  in  the  north  of 
England.  The  distance  was  short ;  and  being, 
for  “an  unprotected  female,” of  an  independent 
spirit,  I  had  rather  scrupulously  avoided  con¬ 
tact  with  carriages  that  I  saw  were  hermetically 
sealed  for  female  society.  But  I  frll  into  the 
snare  unwarily.  Looking  about  to  see  that  my 
luggage  was  safely  handled,  and  that  I  had 
collected  all  my  small  parcels,  I  found  the  door 
of  a  carriage  suddenly  opened  upon  me,  and 
my  seat  taken  opposite  to  its  solitary  occupant 
(a  stout  lady,  of  middle  age)  before  1  was  at  all 
aware  that  I  was  in  bona  <fide  a  liuly’s  carriage. 
One  glance  at  my  companion,  however,  told  me 
all,  and  that  she  had  emscouced  herself  comfort- 
abW. 

She  had  a  basket  by  her  side,  divided  into 
compartments,  half  of  it  being  devoted  to 
noedlcwork,  and  litilf  to  refresbueiit.  There 
was  a  tangle  of  croehet-work,  and  the  end  of  a 
needle  with  a  crooked  point  to  it  (an  instrument 
that  must  certainly  have  been  invented  by  the 
gentleman  who  mustn’t  be  named,  to  hook 
females  into  the  path  of  destruetion,  through 
the  waste  of  hours  in  loop-making  for  every 
urposc  but  useful  ones)  sticking  up  from  the 
asket ;  and  opposite  to  her,  on  a  little  cushion, 
reposed  a  small  dog  of  the  lap  s]iecirsi,fat,  Isay, 
querulous,  and  owning  a  pair  of  sharp  briiht 
eyes,  and  the  smartest  of  blue  riblions.  The 
lady  herself  was  of  the  countenanw  usuallv 
called  “  brazen but  the  day  being  c(Jd,  all 
the  ochre  and  vermilion  of  her  complexion 
had  on  this  occasion  gone  to  reinforce  her  nose. 

She  wore  spectacles,  and  looked  at  me  from 
over  them  in  a  sharp,  suspicious  manner.  >Slie 
had  evidently  doubts  whether  1  had  not  taken 
her  in,  or  was  entitled  to  entrance  there  at  all. 


Ubserving,  however,  that  I  returned  her  gase, 
she  pulled  up  the  window  vehemently,  and 
became  suddenly  so  engaged  in  a  book  of  devo¬ 
tions  that  she  seemed  for  ever  lost  to  all  roii»>. 
dane  things.  This  did  not  last  long,  Itowever; 
the  train,  which  had  been  started  slowly  from 
the  station,  now  put  on  steam,  and  we  wen 
just  getting  into  tlmt  sort  of  jerky,  rol^. 
dreamy,  altogether  indescribable  sort  J 
motion  which  is  the  perfection  and  charm  of 
railway  travelling,  when  my  companion  sod. 
denly  pulled  down  the  window,  then  shut  it  up 
again,  and,  after  a  few  minutes,  let  it  duwa 
>  once  more  in  siio)\  a  nervous,  uueomfortubk^ 

I  heated,  fldgetted  kind  of  manner  that  I  tlmugkt 
something  most  have  gone  wrong  with  hsi, 
and  actuWly  sununoned  up  .'usuranoe  to  ask 
her  if  there  was  anything  J  could  do  fur  her; 
when  she  surprised  me  by  turning  aliort  upoa 
me,  saying,  “1  shall  speak  to  the  Luropaay 
about  it;  1  am  not  used  to  be  treated  in  ihii 
sort  of  way.  Years  ago  they  set  fire  to  thi 
wheels  of  my  post-chaise ;  and  if  titey  do  tks 
same  now,  1  shall  iadiot  them.”  Sewg  nj 
look  of  amazement,  she  addressed  herself  to  me 
mose  explicitly ;  “  I  am  sure,  miss,  you  must 
lie  of  my  opinion,  that  we  travel  far  too  fast 
now-a-days— the  lives  of  piisseiigors  ouglit  to 
be  considered."  Then,  on  my  assuring  her  I 
did  nut  think  there  wa.s  tite  least  dauger,  siw 
relapsed  into  seriousness,  and,  sayhig  devently 
“  1  am  glad  you  think  so,”  :mked  me  if  1  ever 
read  these  kind  of  works,  and  hecama  ubm 
more  deeply  engrossed  in  the  little  volume  of 
devotions  before  mentioned. 

Well,  I  began  to  be  rather  wearied  of  all 
this,  when  the  next  station  brought  us  anotivet 
reinforcement,  in  the  shape  of  a  lady  with  a 
bahy — a  waiting-woman  with  a  baby’s  feeding- 
bottle  in  a  na|)kia  doing  attendance  on  the 
same;  a  portentous  woman  with  a  green  silk 
umbrella,  and  a  perfect  garland  of  gorgeous 
flowers  inside  her  Ixvnnet ;  and  an  old  young 
lady,  who  wore  an  ugly  to  hide  an  ugly,  I  might 
say — only  I  disdain  vulgar  wit — aud  w  ho  was 
slender,  and  interesting,  and  faded-looking  alto¬ 
gether  ;  and  was  studying  a  German  dictionary  j 
and  who  fortified  herself  ever)'  now  and  tlien 
with  some,  lozenges  out  of  her  reticule,  but  who 
was  far  too  genteel  to  offer  any  to  anyliody 
else.  There  waa  a  little  delay,  ns  all  tlieaa 
ladies,  with  their  respective  parcels,  took  tlieir 
places  in  tke  carriage ;  and  my  first  coreimnion’s 
I  la))-dog  had  to  be  removed  from  his  seat  of 
j  honour  to  make  room  for  them.  I  do  not 
i  tliiiik  the  guard  had  before  \)ereeive<l  him ; 
j  indeed,  I  still  incline  to  the  secret  opinion  that 
I  he  was  smuggled  in  feloniously  amid  shnwls, 
i  rugs,  cushions,  muff,  and  such  other  lady  ap- 
'  purtenances.  However  that  might  be,  he  now 
I  objected  strongly  to  his  presenoe,  saying,  tliey 
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did  not  aliuw  dof^i  to  be  paasenjKn  in  tlie  rail- 
my-eairiaves whereupon  my  &nt  compuiioB 
wkod  indi^niAntly  why,  then,  they  ivUowed 
babies.  And  then  the  youn;;  person  thus  aU 
laded  to  set  up  such  a  howl  that  he  did  not 
seen  likely  to  be  propitiated  by  any  amount  of 
faedmC'liottleor  cndeiwnents  in  baby-liuignif^, 
and  nn.illy  secured  the  ol^t  of  my  first 
friend’s  aashition;  for  the  poor  iruard  beat  a 
retreat;  nnd  the  spoilt  little  animal,  having 
bean  stuffed  with  Usenit  till  he  made  por¬ 
tentous  signs  of  being  very  unwell,  was  at  last 
deposited  on  bis  cushion  at  bis  mistress’  feet. 
The  cariiago  moved  on  ;  and  then  1  estimated 
to  tlic  utmost  wbat  it  is  to  be  Uie  inmate  of  a 
“Ladies’  Carriage.” 

The  first  aign  (lecnliar  to  thia  conveyance 
WM  tbe-ansiety  1  noticed  in  everyone  to  know 
who  everybody  else  was,  and  to  make  tbeir 
own  individual  selves  comfortable  at  everybody 
ebe’s  exixjnse.  'I'hns,  the  mother,  with  the 
baby  and  Iris  atten^nt  nurse,  had  seats 
opposite  to  each  other;  and  the  first  thing 
they  did  was  to  lioist  a  large  shawl  between 
thssnsrlvcs  and  the  rest  of  our  party ;  which 
shawl,  I  fancy,  was  part  of  a  temple  dedicated 
to  maternal  rites,  but  cf  a  temporary  nature 
evidently ;  as  it  was  always  put  up  when  the 
little  dear  screamed  loudest,  and  fell  down 
again  in  bis  placid  momenta.  Then  the  young 
lady  with  tlie  ugly,  having  seated  herself  to 
her  own  pemliar  satisfaction,  had  a  series  of 
little  riues  by  which  she  managed  to  bring 
within  easy  range  of  her  vision  the  various 
directions  of  tlm  varions  parcels;  and  having 
aptmrently  sotisfled  herself  that  the  ah>ne  was 
of  the  fllfe,  she  took  two  or  three  lozenges  into 
her  month  at  once,  as  thou;!)  to  digest  so  much 
plebeianship,  and  then,  falling  back  with  the 
German  dictionary  on  her  knees,  and  her  eyes 
on  the  ceiling  of  the  carriage,  appeared  to  give 
herself  up  tlirn  and  there  to  a  metaphysical 
reverie. 

It  was  very  different,  though,  with  the  lady 
of  the  flowers  and  the  silk  urahreUa.  Her 
chief  ooncern  appeared  to  be  alxmt  her  dress. 
I  observed  how  carefully  she  brushed  off  the 
crumbs  of  biscuit  that  had  fallen  from  the  lap- 
dog’s  meal  on  her  gown  of  bristling  silk  of 
many  eolonrs.  and  how  she  pulled  up  still  tight  er 
the  bright  yellow  gloves  on  her  fat  linnds,  nnd 
then  folded  her  cambric  pocket-handkerchief 
into  two,  four,  six — after  the  manner  in  which 
tidy  nursery-maidens  teach  young  ladies  “to 
put  away  their  things.”  Having  settled  herself 
to  her  satisfaction,  she  tried  to  get  up  some 
conversation,  beginning  brilliantly  on  that  well- 
known  topic,  the  weather ;  but  only  receiving 
in  return  sundry  “  Hems,”  with  an  “  Ha,”  an 
“Oh,  yes,”  and  a  “Well,  I  thiirk  so,”  she 
ceased,  sighed  deeply  from  her  capacious  bosom, 


at  though  alie  could  a  tale  unfold,  if  prweed-— 
whioh  did  net  teem  very  likely,  under  prmat 
circnmataoces — and  then,  reaching  forth  her 
hand  to  a  bulky  retionle,  the  took  from  it  a 
parcel  of  greasy  sandtriches,  and  some  dark, 
strong-smelling  liquor  in  a  bottle,  olwerving,- 
that  she  always  carried  Iter  meals  about  with 
her,  and  in  the  warmth  of  her  heart  proffering 
it  flrit  of  all  to  the  root  of  us.  As;  however, 
we  none  of  us  seemed  inclined  for  eating,  the 
begged  that  w«  would  excuse  her,  and  without 
waiting  fur  an  answer,  set  henelf  at  once  to 
work  on  tlic  edibles  1  have  rarutiomed.  There 
was  a  long  sileueeafter  this,  only  broken  by  onr 
arrival  at  one  station,  where  a  gentleman  of 

r. xthor  seedy  appearance,  and  smoking  a  cigar 
of  certainly  ^srcpntalde  odour,  appeared  to 
have  conceived  a  sudden  affection  to  onr  car* 
riage ;  atid,pomting  ns  out  to  the  gnisrd,  assured 
him  he  would  go  with  “th<-m  yonng  women, 
and  nobody  else.”  I  uliserved  that  the  flag  from 
the  tower  of  the  maternal  rites  waved  veha- 
meutl^  and* indign.'uitty  whilst' this  intruder 
tlins  inserted  himself ;  whilst  the  yonng  lady 
with  the  ugly  smittcr^,  “a  low 'fellow,”  am 
my  first  companion  assnred  ns  all  siie  should 
write  to  the  Company  directly  she  got  home, 
and  inform  them  how  she  had  been  insulted. 
The  lady  of  the  flowers  seemed  alone  to  pity 
the  unfortunate  offender;  She  said,  “She  was 
sure  he  was  very  ^iretty  spoken,  and  we  uwght 
not  to  blame  gallantry  and  passhn  of  the  old 
chivalric  order.”  She  said  theso  last  linsa 
as  thongli  it  was  something  in  the  way  of  poetry 
site  had  once  learnt  by  rote,  and  whioh  had 
now  returned  to  lier  as  aproaos  of  the  occasion  ; 
but  perceiving  that  she  anil  I  were  in  a  mino¬ 
rity,  she  rctsimed  once  more  to  her  sandwiches, 
asking  me,  rosa,  to  take  a  pull  at  tin*  bottle, 
and  stooping  forward,  “  As  you  might  not  like 
others  to  see  you,  my  dear,  and  I  irm  sure  it 
would  do  a  |a>or  delicate  thing  like  von  good.” 
Hut  time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  alf  th.at  took 
place  in  onr  Ladies’  Carriage — how  the  lap-dog 
and  its  mistress  snored  one  against  the  other ; 
nnd  the  darling,  having  ceased  serenming,  kept 
up  one  incessant  wailing  and  kicking,  as  a  itirtr- 
//Mewenf  to  our  nerves — how  the  earringo  got 
very  chise,  from  maternal  affection  keeping  it 
hermetically  sealed ;  and  hot?  the  lady  with  the 
ugly,  having  concluded  her  lozenges,  took  to 

s. atnr.itirrg  her  pocket-handkerehief  with  scent 
of  a  second-rate  description,  awd  moving  about 
her  fleet  so  as  to  disturb  the  laip-dng ;  who  in 
return  defied  the  whole  compimy,  and  especially 
the  baby,  with  dreadfol  growliigs ;  or  how  with 
the  coneentmted  essences  of  sandwiches,  lap- 
dog,  eau-de-vie,  “pap,”  bad  lavender-water,  aaid 
the  faint  odour  of  expiring  flowers,  the  earriagu 
became  so  oppressive  that  I  was  forced  to  heat 
a  retreat  at  the  next  station.  And  should  any 
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ttroag-minded  female  beg  to  differ  from  me  in 
the  reanlt  of  my  obaervationi,  1  will  only  lay  to 
her ;  First  catch  a  carriage  like  the  one  1  have 
drawn  for  yon,  and,  having  caught  your  prize, 
digest  its  consequences  likewise. 


DOMESTIC  ENCHANTMENT. 

SoMCTHiNO  very  mysterious  over  at  Mary’s, 
yesterday.  All  the  children  belonging  to  all 
the  neighbours  were  cautioned  not  to  “  come 
a-near,”  and  Charles  went  dashing  off  to  town 
like  a  king’s  conrier,  and  there  was  mnch  talk 
among  the  feminines,  that  grew  beautifully  in¬ 
audible  at  my  approach.  Whatever  it  was,  or 
would  be,  it  created  a  strange  commotion  in  all 
the  little  region  round  about.  At  our  house, 
bureau-drawers  tumbled  out  their  treasures  of 
ffannels  and  linens ;  closets  and  upper  shelves 
were  ransacked  for  this,  that,  and  t’other ;  odd 
little  pockets  and  papers  were  disturbed,  amidst 
general  confusion. 

What  could  it  all  mean  P  Three  women  in 
secret  conclave  stood  sentry  at  the  kitchen-door. 
Why  did  they  look  at  me  P  What  had  /  to  do 
with  it,  or  them,  or  anything  P 

An  exodus  was  effected  ;  once  in  the  fields, 
I  breathed  freer,  and  who  wonders  P 

Mercy  on  the  house  that  never  had  a  baby  iu 
itP  Don’t  yon  remember  when  you  were 
**  little,”  how  you  sighed  for  a  playfellow,  and 
how,  some  bright  morniug,  they  took  you  mys¬ 
teriously  and  smilingly  by  the  hand,  and  led 
yon  into  a  darkened  room,  with  a  gleam  of 
white  drapery  in  it;  and  how  you  trembled  in 
your  little  shoes  as  you  stood  there,  everything 
was  so  dim,  and  solemn,  and  whispered ;  and 
how  Aunt  Green,  or  Brown,  or  somebody,  took 
out,  exactly  from  the  midst  of  the  drapery,  a 
nice  little  bundle,  bordered  about  with  ribimn, 
and  yon  discovered  a  face  of  the  littlest,  and 
eyes  of  the  bluest,  and  fingers  of  the  tiniest,  and 
you  were  enjoined  to  kiss  it,  and  love  it,  and  “  be 
good  ”  to  it,  for  ever  and  ever  P  And  you  asked 
all  iu  a  breath,  whence  it  came,  and  when  it  came, 
and  who  brought  it,  and  whose  it  was,  and  were 
told,  “From  heaven— last  night — an  Angel — 
yours  1”  How  yon  wished  yon  had  been  awake, 
to  see  that  beautiful  Angel  with  her  long  white 
wings !  And  did  she  go  “  all  away  P”  and  would 
she  come  again  and  bring  another  P  Perhaps 
they  averred  that  the  precious  little  creature  was 
found,  like  a  young  quail,  hidden  beneath  some 
marvellous  leaf.  And  many  a  time  since,  whether 
yon  will  own  it  or  not,  now  you  have  grown  old 
and  wise,  you  have  peeped  beneath  the  burdocks, 
in  the  secret  hope  of  finding  another  little  Moses 
ready  to  smile,  that  yon  might  have  all  to  your¬ 
self. 

Just  heard  from  Mark’s.  Enchantment,  ne¬ 
cromancy,  sorcery,  and  incantation  are  all  true 


— never  doubt  it  I  Her  house  is  haunted !  A 
“charmer”  has  come  into  that  quiet  fiunily, 
and  the  wonders  she  works  would  put  Persians 
and  East  Indians  to  their  trumps.  The  first 
thing  she  did  was  to  give  the  wheel  of  Time  a 
tremendous  whirl  forward,  and  throw  a  re¬ 
spectable  couple,  if  not  exactly  into  “  kingdom 
come,”  at  least  into  the  generation  on  before, 
and  transform  them  into  grandfather  and  grand¬ 
mother  in  a  twinkling;  turn  innocent  young 
women  into  aunts,  and  roistering  boys  into 
uncles,  before  they  knew  it,  and  cap  the  climax 
by  making  a  young  pair,  who  fancied,  a  minute 
ago,  they  bad  their  fortunes  to  make,  indepen¬ 
dent  for  life.  And  all  this  time,  and  doing  all 
this,  she  never  said  a  word !  But  this  charmer 
wrought  other  wonders.  She  made  an  error  of  one 
in  the  tables  of  a  Census-taker,  and  puzzled  him 
sadly ;  she  prolonged  a  piece  of  delicate  fiannel 
then  going  through  the  loom,  just  three  yards; 
gave  the  spool  of  the  ribhon-weaver  a  dozen 
turns  more  than  was  intended ;  kept  the  weary 
lace-maker,  in  spite  of  herself,  full  two  hours 
longer  at  her  task,  she  wondering,  the  while, 
why  she  tarried  at  her  toil.  And  so  she  went 
on  with  her  witchery,  further  than  I  have  time 
to  think  or  patience  to  tell,  and  yet — people 

f)rofess  to  believe  that  the  days  of  enchantment 
lave  passed  away ! 

“The  name  of  this  charmer  P”  inquires  some¬ 
body  ;  and  there  he  has  me  at  fault.  She  is 
nameless,  like  the  clouds  and  the  flowers.  She 
came  unannounced.  She  bore  no  letters  of  in¬ 
troduction.  She  presented  no  card ;  and,  indeed, 
saving  and  excepting  the  wonders  she  works, 
she  is  an  emphatic  nobody.  Strange  world,  isn’t 
it  P  Strange  visitors  enter  it,  don’t  there  P 


THE  COQUETTE. 

T.ASRES  that  droop  over  eyes  that  are  tearless. 

Lips  that  will  falter  o’er  thoughts  that  are  fearless-. 
Hands  that  will  tremble,  unthrilled  by  the  touch. 
Words  tliat  can  mean  so  little,  and  may  mean  so- 
much— 

Looks  that  make  the  shy  silence  far  richer  than 
speech— 

The  flirt's  thousand  weapons;  she  practises  each. 

The  phrase  well  rcmemlKrcd ;  the  long-treasured 
flower; 

The  song  softly  sung  at  the  still  twilight  hour ; 

The  mystical  talk  of  attraction’s  strange  laws, 
or  souls  that  are  kindred,  and  sympathy’s  cause : 
The  halfuttered  word,  and  the  half-smothered, 
sigh; 

Oh,  well  the  coquette  every  weapon  can  try  I 

But  ye  who  are  won  by  the  grace  of  her  wiles. 

To  trust  in  her  glances  and  kneel  for  her  smiles, 
When  ye  wake,  as  ye  will,  from  that  beautifuk 
dreaming, 

In  pity,  not  anger,  look  back  on  the  seeming. 

The  crushed  woman-heart,  could  ye  read  it,  might 
tell 

That  the  feeling  she  apes  has  avenged  ye  too  well  , 
Katie. 
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THE  MEETING  IN  THE  WOOD. 


is  dusk  and  chilly.  I  can  yet  see  that  the 
boughs  are  nodding,  and  1  know  what  they 
say.  Oh,  yea,  1  love  the  old  woods,  and  every 
tree  is  dear  to  me  I 


1  AM  now  no  longer  young,  and  my  hair  is 
^y.  But  1  love  the  old  wo^s  with  the  love 
•«  a  child,  or  a  poet — nay,  with  the  love  of  a 
grateful  friend.  There  is  a  soft,  sacred  speech 
in  the  murmur  of  the  boughs,  stirred  by  the 
south  wind,  which  has  spoken  to  my  heart 
many  times,  and  told  me  things  which  be- 
longM  to  my  soul’s  peace.  I  would  not  have 
the  elm-tree  opposite  my  door  removed  for 
any  bribe  in  the  world.  I  sit  and  listen  to  its 
natling  when  the  sash  it  down ;  and  when  it 


Walter  was  to  leave  in  the  morning,  for  a 
voyage  which  might  take  a  year,  and  he  vrbuld 

pass  through  the  wood  at  S - on  his  way  to 

the  coach  which  would  take  him  to  the  port 
of  departure  for  his  vessel.  I  was  very  young 
and  very  giddy,  and  did  not,  at  the  time, 
reciprocate  his  deep  and  tender  affection ;  still. 
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1  loved  him,  and  his  image  was  seldom  abseut 
from  my  thoughts. 

Our  adieus  had  been  said  on  the  previous 
evening,  for  he  was  to  start  at  daybreak,  and 
our  intercourse  was  but  imperfectly  recognised 
by  my  parents.  I  undressed  myself  and  went 
to  bed,  but  could  not  sleep  for  many  moments 
together ;  and  after  tossing  about  for  some  j 
time,  only  fell  into  a  dream  of  Walter,  to  j 
start  up  suddenly,  and  find  the  muon  getting 
low  and  the  stars  paling  in  the  skv.  An  im¬ 
pulse  seised  me,  which,  young  girl  as  I  was, 
made  me  tremble,  and  which  yet  I  could  not 
gainsay.  Shivering  in  every  limb,  though  it 
was  a  warm  morning  in  J uae,  my  teeth  chatter¬ 
ing  with  excitement,  and  my  temples  throbbing 
till  they  ached,  1  made  a  hasty  toilette,  and 
put  on  my  clothes,  all  but  my  shoes,  for  which  | 
I  substituted  a  pair  of  soft  riippera,  that  I  j 
might  make  no  .  noise.  Feelmg  like  a  mlty  | 
thing,  and  panting  fur  braath,  I  totlerw  aut  i 
of  my  chamber  aud  down  the  broad  stain,  wad 
reached  the  door.  The  haaae-dog  iMord  uae  ! 
and  gave  a  bark  which  ahaast  unnerved  aae,  : 
and  made  me  drop  the  chssu  that  was  attadiad 
to  the  side-post.  But  I'urithdrew  it  quietly,  , 
and,  Bruno  becoming  cuddealy  silcwt,  tiirw^ 
the  handle  of  the  lateh,  .aad  stepped  sato  the  | 
open  air.  I  closed  Use  door  as  soAiy  as  T 
could,  and  then  ran  as  fast  as  my  limbs  woald 
carry  me,  down  the  avenue  through  the 
garden-gate,  and  aato  the  open  road,  and 
across  to  Uie  guass,  and  on  the  way  to  the  | 
wood,  all  in  a  mmtmt !  With  a  childish 
terror,  1  looked  haak  upon  the  house,  and  ' 
saw  no  sign  of  no  blind  up-drawn ;  and  | 
right  and  left,  without  perceiving  a  human 
soul.  Then  I  hastened  anwards,  hoping  to  ' 
meet  Walter  at  the  entrance  of  the  wood,  and  | 
to  be  able  to  acoompany  him  part  of  tlie  way 
to  the  coach.  I  stood  leaning  against  a  tree, 
listening  to  the  cheep-cheep  of  some  half- 
wakened  birds,  and  watching  a  speck  in  tlie 
distance,  which,  as  it  drew  nearer  and  nearer, 
proved  to  be  Walter.  I  shall  never  forget  his 
nalf-frightencd  look  when  he  saw  me  running 
up  to  him,  with  my  hair  flying  loosely  about 
my  face,  which  was  flushed  with  feverish  ex¬ 
citement. 

“  Nelly,  Nelly,  dear  Nelly  !  what  is  this  P” 
said  hr,  clasping  my  hand,  and  kissing  my  fore¬ 
head  in  loving  wonder. 

I  told  him  that  1  could  not  sleep,  and  that  I 
had  been  driven  by  restless  thoughts  to  venture 
hither  to  see  him,  and  that  1  mtitf  accompany 
him  through  the  wood. 

“  But  see,  Nelly,  dear !  See !  yon  have  only 
slippers  on,  and  they  are  wet  thrOTgh  with  the 
dew  already.  You  know  I  love  your  arm  in 
mine,  but  you  will  be  ill — and  if  your  parents 
should  miss  yon  P  O  NeUy,  Nelly !  have  you 


not  done  unwisely  P  I  feel  so  guilty,  do  yo* 
know !” 

“  Guilty,  Walter  P” 

“  Yes,  sweet,  because  I  had  no  busiucss  to 
make  you  love  me  so  as  to  do  this.” 

“  But  you  didn’t  make  me ;  I  could  not  help 
loving  you,  Walter ;  to  don't  he  silly,  but  Irt 
me  go  with  you  !” 

“  No,  no,  dearest ;  how  can  you  return  alone 
through  tim  woodP  and  you  will  catch  yonr 
death  from  wet  feet.  Kiss  me,  and  go  home, 
and  get  into  bed  again.  There,  God  bless  yon, 
Nelly !  go,  go — that’s  a  dear,  sweet  girl ;  if  yon 
love  me,  go !  I  have  not  an  instant  to  lose,  I 
sec  (taking  out  bis  watch),  or  I  would  see  yoi 
home — but  tkaf  is  not  far.  God  bless  you !” 

But  I  would  not  go.  I  hurst  into  tears  and 
pouted,  and  kept  at  his  side.  He  bit  his  lip, 
aud  turned  dWlypale. . 

“  Dear  Nelly !’  caid  he  solemnly,  I  have 
iaot  done  this.  Take  my  hand,  aud  let  us  bt 
■quick,  for  my  time  is  going  1” 

And  so  we  Imrried  anxiously  on.  I  lind 
never  seen  wrvsfcar  Walter  so  serious  before, 
wad  we  were  eo  silent  that  I  heard  every  whis-l 
.ymr  of  the  leaves  over  our  heads.  I  was  sick 
at  heart. 

“  Do  not  be  angry,  Walter,”  I  said  ;  “  speak 
to  me !” 

“Dear  Nelly,  I  am  not  angry,  but  I  am  deeply 
grieved  iswd  ll.«m  thinking  what  is  best  to  M 
done.  .  .  .  Midre  haste,  if  you  can,  and  yon 
must  go  right  iato  the  town,  and  1  must  send 
yen  home  on  horseback,  with  some  one  from 
the  inn  we  can  trust — old  Andrews,  if  he  it 
three.  Stay,  here  is  the  Seven-way  Oak. 
Whidi  is  the  nearest  path,  1  wonder?  Oh, 
this,  I  tfaiuk,  will  save  us  a  few  paces.  Let  us 
run,  if  your  little  feet  can  manage  it.  One, 
two,  three,  and  away  T 

And  so  we  ran  on,  uad-OBOBtiie  trees  became 
clooer,  and  the  felso^thieker.  Then  a  sudden 
turn  in  the  pjvth  showed  us  the  open  country 
beyond  ;  and  when  we  reached  the  end,  the  sun 
was  rising  gorgeously  in  the  east.  Involun¬ 
tarily,  we  both  paused,  in  silence. 

After  we  had  taken  breath,  Walter  lifted  his 
cap,  and  in  the  presence  of  Goil’s  heautifnl 
morning  kissed  me  and  bh'ssed  me  over  and 
over  again,  and  took  my  murmured  pledge  to 
he  his  for  ever — murmured  ns  I  leaned  on  hit 
bosom,  and  listened  to  the  solemn  whisjierB  of 
tlic  witnessing  trees,  that  shook  from  their 
bonghs  benedictions  and  warnings  too. 

Old  Andrews  saw  me  home,  and  kept  hit 
own  counsel.  I  regained  my  chamber  in 
secrecy,  and,  kneeling  down  atmy  bedside,  wept 
profnsely.  Bnt  I  could  not  pray,  for  I  felt  that 
I  had  done  wrongly,  and  should  not  Ite  able  to 
lift  my  eyes  to  ray  dear  mother’s  at  breakfait. 
No  ill  ooBseqnences  fidlowed  my  smprndMee, 
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beyond  a  sliftlit  cold ;  but  I  fouitd  no  peace 
till  I  had  poured  into  my  moliier’s  ear  a  frank 
confession  of  my  daybreak  adventure,  and  ob¬ 
tained  her  full  forgiveness. 

II. 

Walter  had  been  gone  two  years,  and  for 
eight  months  I  had  had  no  le<irer  from  him.  I 
have  said  that  I  was  young  and  giddy,  and  that  | 
bit  love  was  deeper  and  truer,  at  that  time,  ] 
than  mine.  Alas,  alas,  it  wn.s  so !  ily  cheek  | 
barns,  as  I  confess  that,  during  Walter’s  ab¬ 
sence,  my  imagination  became  impressed  with 
a  handsome,  diitingiU,  dashing  man,  who  paid 
me  court  most  assiduously,  and  enjoved  an  im¬ 
mense  reputation  as  a  lady-killer,  tt  flattered 
my  vanity  to  have  this  handsome,  iinposing- 
Isoking  personage — the  admired  of  all  my  lady 
aequaintances,  and  the  hero  of  a  hundred  con¬ 
quests — in  my  train.  The  envious  whispers  of 
my  companions  inflamed  my  fancy,  and  llurold 
was  ever  at  my  side,  prompt  with  winning  words 
and  soft  attentions,  though  he  made  no  dired 
attack  upon  my  heart.  But,  if  what  Sterne 
says  be  true,  he  was  not  the  less  dangerous 
that  he  at  first  confined  himself  to  “  a  circle  of 
lOiall  quiet  attentions,  not  so  pointed  ns  to 
alarm,  nor  so  vague  as  to  bo  misunderstood.” 
To  my  pareitts,  his  behaviour  was  externally 
that  of  the  profoundcst  respect ;  and  hints  which 
were  constantly  reaching  them  and  me  un-  , 
favoornble  to  his  character — very  much  so 
indeed — I  set  down  to  the  account  of  envious 
detraction.  Walter’s  image  was  not  oblite¬ 
rated  from  my  heart,  but  my  heart  sutfered 
defeat  in  tlie  contest  with  my  imagination, 
which  was  always  liwdy  and  ill-regulated  ;  nnd 
much  of  my  time  w.as  spent  with  Harold 
Welwyn.  We  sang  together,  walked  together, 
and  read  together;  though  I  could  not  help 
noticing  that  his  remarks  upon  books  did  not 
show  so  enlarged  and  generous  a  mind  ns 
Walter's.  At  times,  I  sutfered  a  severe  mental 
struggle  ;  but  the  fascinator  was  ever  nt  hand, 
and  1  gave  up  the  contest  wiicn  his  full,  dark 
eye  met  mine. 

One  evening,  we  found  ourselves  rambling 
through  the  wood,  nnd  came  to  a  standstill  at 
the  Seven-wny  Oak.  A  bewildering  sensation 
passed  over  me,  but  I  controlled  myself. 

“  Let  us  walk  this  way,"  said  Harold ;  “  it  is 

the  nearest  path  to  II - ;  and  if  you  can  get 

so  far,  we  shall  sec  the  London  coach  come  in.” 

And  we  w.ilked  on,  he  talking  gaily  all  the 
time.  But  I  could  not  answer  him  with 
freedom,  and  give  mirth  for  mirth,  for  my  heart 
WM  sad.  The  trees  that  rnstled  overhead  hud 
a  massage  for  me,  and  faithfully  they  delivered 
it  in  my  ear.  “  Walter,  Walter,  Walter  1  He 
will  write,  he  will  write!  To-morrow,  to- 
morrow  1  Walter,  Walter,  only  Walter !”  said 


the  garrulont  bonghs,  and  my  spirit  died  within 
me. 

W'e  reached  the  end  of  (be  path.  There 
was  a  hare  of  yellow  light  far  np  in  the  sky, 
and  the  moon  would  soon  rise  higher  than  the 
broad,  black  mass  of  cloud,  through  which  she 
now  only  peeped  fitfully  at  odd  moments.  We 
stood  under  the  witnessing  trees  that  heard 
my  pledge  two  years  before,  and  now  repeated 
it  to  me  in  mystic  murmurs,  mingled  with 
warnings  of  solemn  import.  We  hesitated  an 
instant,  nnd  looked  around  upon  the  scene 
before  u.s.  deeply  plaintive  wail  seemed  to 
sweep  tbroiigli  the  wood,  and  up  the  path,  and 
swirl  around  ns.  I  shuddered,  and  involnn- 
tarily  clasped  Harold’s  arm,  on  which  1  had 
only  been  leaning  liglitly  before. 

“  It  is  only  the  wind  1”  said  he,  with  a  half 
langh.  “  What  is  tlie  matter  P  Let  me  soothe 
yonr  fears,  dear  Ellen — let  me  press  my  lips 
hut  once  to  your  cheek.”  And,  ns  he  spoke, 
he  endeavoured  to  kiss^mc.  I  believe  his  lips 
did  touch  my  face,  for  I  experienced  a  sort  of 
mesmeric  thrill  of  revulsion  which  made  nio 
snatch  away  my  hand,  and  step  aside.  Harold 
fell  npon  his  knee,  and  resumed  it,  looking 
eagerly  up  into  my  eyes.  At  that  instant  the 
moon  seemed  to  dash  up  the  craggy  height  of 
black  cloud,  nnd  flooded  the  valley.  As  the 
trinmphnut  light  flashed  upon  the  brow  of 
llurold  nt  my  feet,  it  was  as  if  the  finger  of  an 
angel  had  touched  iny  eyes,  for  the  dimness 
fell  frinn  them,  iuid  whereas  I  end  Imcn  blind 
now  I  saw  !  It  was  as  if  Satan,  in  the  guise  of 
an  angel  of  light,  had  been  forced  to  drop  his 
assumed  gnrh  at  the  toucli  of  Ithuriel’s  spear  ! 
The  mask  fell  from  that  cold,  heartless,  hand¬ 
some  face,  upturned  in  the  cold  hut  blessed 
moonlight,  and  I  saw  Harold  as  lie  was — a  man 
without  a  soul,  in  whose  keeping  a  woman’s 
heart  must  fade,  and  droop,  and  wither,  and 
die  1  The  revelation  was  made,  nnd  tlie  trees 
whispered  awfully,  “  False,  false,  false  !  False 
as  the  Tempter,  and  cruel  as  Death  1” 

”  Let  us  return,”  I  said  shiidderiugly — “  I 
am  not  well.” 

From  that  night,  my  helmvionr  to  Harold 
Welwyn  was  cliaugcd,  aud  he  soon  left  S - . 

III. 

Blit  the  very  next  morning  brought  me  a 
letter  from  Walter,  accounting  for  his  silence, 
and  announcing  liis  speedy  return.  When  the 
time  came,  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  omen, 
if  I  met  him  first  at  the  dear  old  spot  where 
the  wood  joined  the  open  country,  and  we  had 
exchanged  our  last  vows.  I  wept  more  than 
he  thought  n.stural  for  tears  of  joy,  he  said ; 
but  I  had  my  secret,  and  the  floodgates  of  mjr 
heart  were  opened  as  1  leaned  again  on  bu 
arm. 
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After  we  had  reached  home,  and  the  ftret 
greetings  were  oyer,  my  dear  fatlier  said  he  had 
a  sad  letter  from  the  brother  of  an  old  school¬ 
fellow  of  mine — Mary  G— — .  Mary  had  lost 
her  reason,  and  would  probably  in  the  end  lose 
her  life.  “Still,  the  worst  is,”  observed  my 
father,  “  that  the  poor  girl  bears  another  life 
within  her  own.” 

But  it  was  not  nnlil  late  at  night  that  my 

mother  informed  me  Mary  G -  had  been 

fonlly  won,  and  foully  deserted ;  and  that  the 
father  of  her  unborn  babe  and  murderer  of  her 
reason  was  Harold  Welwyn. 

I  shall  always  love  the  dear  old  woods,  and 
will  not  allow  the  people  to  remove  the  elm 
opposite  my  door,  for  the  sake  of  the  trees  that 
registered  my  vows  to  Walter,  and  cherished 
the  memory  which  my  own  heart  was  too  weak 
to  retain. 
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(Continued  from  p.  335.) 

Rings,  of  all  the  insignia  of  love  and  mar¬ 
riage,  have  been  held  as  especially  significant 
from  the  remotest  times  to  the  present ;  and  now 
they  are  essential  to  the  marriage  ceremony  in 
many  countries.  Much  has  been  said  of  their 
origin  and  signification — much  that  is  fanciful, 
more  that  is  absurd,  but  very  little  that  is 
satisfactory.  For  instance,  we  place  little  re¬ 
liance  on  the  information  of  a  certain  Alberic 
de  Rosa,  who  says,  “The  first  inventor  of  the 
ring  was  one  Prometheus.  The  workman  who 
made  it  was  Tubal  Cain ;  and  Tubal  Cain,  by 
the  counsel  of  our  first  parent,  Adam,  ^ve  it 
unto  his  son  to  this  end,  that  therewith  he 
should  espouse  a  vrife,  like  as  Abraham  deli¬ 
vered  nnto  his  servants  bracelets  and  ear-rings 
of  gold.  The  form  of  the  ring  being  circular — 
that  is,  round  and  without  end,  imputeth  thus 
much:  that  their  mutual  love  and  affection 
should  roundly  fiow  from  the  one  to  the  other 
in  a  circle,  and  that  continually  and  for  ever.” 

There  is  much  confusion,  it  will  be  observed, 
in  this  account  of  the  “  invention  ”  and  first 
use  of  the  ring;  but  the  signification  here 
attached  to  it — the  meantHg  of  the  betrothal  and 
marriage  ring— is  that  which  has  been  fami¬ 
liarly  ascribed  to  it  for  many  centuries.  So 
Herrick  sings  in  tbe  “  Hesperides”— 

“  And  as  this  round 
Is  nowhere  found 
To  fiaw  or  else  to  sever. 

So  let  our  love 
As  endless  prove. 

And  pure  as  gold  for  ever.” 

And  though  we  do  not  believe  the  use  of  tbe 


betrothing  or  marriage  ring  was  originally  doe 
to  such  poetical  sign-speaking,  it  is  not  quite 
so  absurd  as  anotlier  old  superstition  which 
survives  among  the  ignorant  to  this  day.  Ask 
why  the  wedding-ring  is  worn  on  the  third 
finger  of  the  left  hand,  and  you  will  not  un- 
frequently  be  told,  because  a  nerve  runs  from 
that  finger  direct  to  the  heart,  and  is  in  especial 
connexion  with  it.  Sometimes  this  nerve  is 
magnified  into  a  more  important  link.  Says  aa 
old  writer,  “  A  small  branch  of  the  arterie,  and 
not  of  the  nerves,  as  Gellius  thought,  is  stretched 
forth  from  the  heart  unto  this  finger,  the 
motion  whereof  you  shall  perceive  in  womei 
wearied  with  travel,  and  all  affections  of  the 
heart,  by  the  touch  of  your  forefinger.  I  used 
to  raise  such  as  are  fidlen  in  a  swound  by 
pincliing  this  joynt,  and  by  rubbing  the  ring  of 
gold  with  a  little  saffron  ;  fur  by  this  a  restor¬ 
ing  force  that  is  in  it  [the  joint  or  the  ring?] 
passeth  to  the  heait  and  refresheth  the  fountain 
of  life,  unto  wliich  tliis  finger  is  joyned ;  where¬ 
fore  it  deserved  that  honour  above  the  rest,  and 
antiquity  thought  fit  to  compasse  it  about  with 
gold.”  The  same  w  riter  mentions  a  fact  w  liich 
still  more  surprisingly  attests  the  ignorance 
and  superstition  of  the  time.  The  old  physi¬ 
cians  were  so  assured  of  the  virtues  derived  by 
this  finger  from  the  heart,  that  they  used  to 
mix  their  medicaments  and  potions  with  it. 

Our  own  notion  of  the  matter  is  this.  We 
believe  the  use  of  the  ring,  first  in  betrothsl, 
and  afterwards  in  marriage,  had  its  origin  in 
the  ancient  custom  of  preseuting  the  etynet  ring 
in  token  of  faith  or  trust.  Many  instances  of 
this  will  occur  to  the  reader,  ns  recorded  in 
Eastern  annals :  and  from  the  East  this  custom, 
like  many  more,  seems  to  have  come.  There 
is  some  evidence  that  the  custom  of  marrying 
with  a  ring  obtained  among  the  ancient  Jews, 
as  it  does  among  the  Jewish  people  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day.*  And  as  to  the  ring-finger  question, 
it  is  easily  determinable  by  the  test  of  con¬ 
venience.  Kings  are  naturally  worn  on  the 
left  hand,  because  it  is  less  employed  than  tbe 
right ;  and  the  third  finger  has  this  same  ad¬ 
vantage  over  all  the  others.  It  has  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  that  it  cannot  be  extended,  or  easily 
used,  alone;  it  cannot  be  lifted  except  with 
one  of  its  neighbours;  and  consequently  it 
is  the  least  liable  to  expose  a  ring  to  wear 
and  tear.  A  ring  worn  upon  the  index  finger 


•  The  7th  verse  of  the  4th  chapter  of  Ruth  is  aa 
follows.  “  Now  this  was  the  manner  in  former 
time  in  Israel,  concerning  redeeming  and  con¬ 
cerning  changing,  for  to  confirm  all  thingsi  a 
man  plucked  off  his  shoe.nnd  gave  it  to  his  nei|^- 
bour,  and  this  was  a  testimony  in  Israel.”  Tiie 
next  verse  recites  that  Rons,  in  token  of  taking 
Ruth  to  wife,  drew  off  his  shoe.  But  it  appears 
that  the  word  here  translatoil  “  shoe,”  in  both  in¬ 
stances,  really  means  “ring.” 
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of  the  left  hand  would  wear  away  in  half  the 
time ;  and,  worn  npon  any  finger  of  the  right 
hand,  would  be  under  a  constant  course  of 
abrasion.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  wore  their 
rinp  on  this  finger ;  and  both  held  the  super¬ 
stition  about  the  nerve. 

A  peculiar  kind  of  ring  was  adopted  by 
lovers  of  antique  time.  They  were  called  Gim- 
mal  or  Jimmal  rings.  'Aiey  were  double, 
sometimes  triple,  with  joints  or  links  by  which 
they  could  be  separated.  From  this  peculiarity 
they  seem  to  have  obtained  their  name;  as 
jimmer  (a  north  country  word)  signifies  hinges. 
Others  ascribe  the  name  to  Gemelli,  twins. 
They  were  also  called  St.  Martin’s  rings.  It 
would  seem  that  it  was  sometimes  the  practice 
for  lovers  to  wear  each  a  link  of  these  twin 
rings.  Though  they  have  lung  become  fur- 
cotten,  they  were  once  very  common,  and 
funned  not  the  least  interesting  item  in  the 
pack  of  trinkets,  ballads,  and  ribbons,  with 
which  the  pedler  charmed  the  village  belles. 
And  the  pedler,  to  accommodate  his  customers, 
did  not  insist  on  selling  gimmals  of  pure  gold. 
They  were  often  of  counterfeit  metal — oftener,  no 
doubt,  than  they  represented  counterfeit  love. 
An  old  pamphleteer  says,  “  I  doubt  whether  all 
be  gold  that  glisteneth,  since  Saint  Martin's 
rinn  be  but  copper  within,  though  they  be  gilt 
without,  sayes  the  goldsmith.”  It  is  equally 
true  that  all  gold  does  not  glitter ;  and  we  can 
easily  imagine  the  village  girls — bright,  rosy 
women  as  they  were  before  they  dreamed  of 
becoming  the  mothers  of  our  grandmammas — 
looking  on  their  copper  gimmals  with  eyes 
glowing  with  more  than  the  riches  of  gold,  and 
with  hearts  as  unalloyed.  Not  that  the  use  of 
these  peculiar  rings  was  confined  to  the  hum¬ 
bler  class  of  society.  In  Dryden’s  play  of  “  Don  , 
Sebastian,”  a  very  well-bred  couple  are  intro-  I 
duced  as  betrothed  by  gimmal-riugs,  which  are 
thus  particularly  described— 

“  A  curious  artist  wrought  ’em. 

With  joints  so  close  as  not  to  be  perceived ; 

Yet  they  are  both  eimh  other’s  counterpart. 

Her  part  had  Juan  inscribed,  and  his  had  Zayda 
(You  knew  those  names  were  theirs),  and  in  the  I 

midst 

A  heart  divided  in  two  halves  was  placed. 

Now,  if  the  rivets  of  those  rings,  inclosed, 

Fit  not  each  other,  I  have  forged  this  lie : 

But  if  they  join,  you  must  for  ever  part.” 

Rings  of  rush  were  also  at  one  time  in  favour 
as  betrothal  gifts ;  and  the  ancient  dames  of  I 
two  hundred  years  ago  used  to  aver,  “’twas 
a  good  world  when  such  simplicity  was  used, 
and  a  ring  of  rush  would  tie  ns  much  love 
together  as  a  giminon  of  gold.”  Rush  rings 
were  also  too  much  used— not  only  in  our  own 


but  in  other  countries— in  mock  marriages,  made 
with  mock  ceremonies,  to  the  mockery  of  con¬ 
science  and  good  morals. 

Wedding-rings,  by  the  rites  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  used  to  be  consecrated.  The  following 
ia  the  form  of  consecration  from  a  “  Masse 
Booke,”  printed  in  1554. 

“  Tke  Ilalowinj  of  the  Woman' t  Bing  ai 
Wedding. 

“Thou  Maker  and  Conserver  of  mankinde. 
Giver  of.spiritnall  grace,  and  Graunter  of  eter¬ 
nal  salvation.  Lord,  send  Thy  blessing  upon 
this  ring,  that  she  who  shall  weare  it  maye  be 
armed  wyth  the  vertue  of  heavenly  defence,  and 
that  it  may  profit  her  to  eternal  salvation, 
thorowe  Christ,”  &c. 

Then  follows  a  prayer  for  a  blessing  on  the 
ring,  “  that  what  woman  soever  shall  weare  it, 
may  stand  fast  in  Thy  peace,  and  continue  in 
Thy  wyl,  and  live  and  grow  and  waxe  old  in  Thy 
love,  and  be.  multipli^  into  length  of  dales.” 
The  ceremony  couclu^d  with  sprinkling  the 
ring  with  holy  water. 

We  dismiss  the  subject  of  rings  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  beautiful  old  sonnet,  “  Upon  sending  his 
mistresse  a  gold  ring  with  this  posy,  Pure  and 
Eudlesse — 

“  If  you  would  know  the  love  which  I  yon 
beare, 

Compare  it  with  the  ring  which  your  faire 
hand 

Shall  make  more  precious  when  you  shall  it 
weare : 

So  my  love’s  nature  shall  you  understand. 

Is  it  of  mettal  pure  P  So  you  sluill  prove 
My  love — wliiuh  ne’er  disloyall  thought  did 
staine. 

Hath  it  no  end  ?  So  endless  is  my  love 
Unless  you  it  destroy  with  your  disdaine. 
Doth  it  the  purer  wax  the  more  ’tis  tried  P 
So  doth  my  love;  yet  herein  they  dissent: 
Tliat  whereas  gold,  the  more  ’tis  purifide. 

By  waxing  lease  doth  shew  some  part  ia 
spent— 

My  love  doth  waxe  more  pure  by  your  more 

lO’in?. 

And  yet  encreaseth  in  the  purifying.” 

Somewhat  akin  to  the  exchanging  of  rings 
was  the  fashion  of  exchanging  a  bent  coin,  or 
for  lovers  to  break  a  piece  of  mone^'  between 
them.  The  beautiful  use  which  Sir  W'alter 
Scott  has  made  of  this  custom,  in  the  “  Bride  of 
Lammermoor,”  will  at  once  occur  to  the  reader’s 
mind.  A  ninepence  seems  to  have  been  the 
coin  chiefly  in  demand  for  this  purpose,  though 
groats  are  frequently  mentioned  by  the  old  play¬ 
wrights  and  ballad-makers ;  by  whom  a  “  piece 
of  gold”  is  allotted  to  lovers  in  refined  society. 
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Thi*  innooeBt  and  fiiptificaat  old  tokru  of 
troth  it  mentioDod  in  company  with  another 
in  “The  Connoisseur:”  “If  in  the  course  of  ' 
their  amour,  the  mistress  gives  the  dear  man 
her  hair  wove  in  a  true  lover’s  knot,  or  break  a 
crooked  ninepence  with  him,  slie  thinks  Imrsclf 
assured  of  his  inviolate  Adelity.”  And  a  lady 
in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  play,  “  Cupid's 
Revenge,”  says — 

“Given  earrings  we  will  wear— 

Bracelets  of  our  lovers’  hair. 

Which  they  on  our  arms  shall  twist 
(With  their  names  carved)  on  our  wrist.” 

It  was  also  an  old  custom  of  the  Irish  to 
present  their  lovers  with  bracelets  of  hair. 

Bridecakes  have  a  very  ancient  and  respect¬ 
able  origin.  They  seem  to  be  derived  from  the 
old  heathen  ceremony  (common,  among  other 
nations,  to  the  Hebrews  and  Romans)  of  coh- 
ftrreation;  in  which  wheat,  flour,  or  cakes 
were  used.  “  The  English,”  says  an  old  writer, 
“  when  the  bride  comes  from  the  church,  are 
wont  to  cast  wheat  upon  her  he.ad ;  and  when 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  return  home,  one 
presents  them  with  a  pot  of  butter,  as  pre¬ 
saging  plenty,  and  an  abundance  of  all  good 
things.’  And  Herrick,  in  his  “  Hesperides,” 
speaking  as  to  the  bride,  says, 

“  —  while  some  repeat 

Your  praise,  and  bless  you — sprinkling  yoa  with 
wheat.” 

Hiis  showering  of  com  upon  a  young  bride’s 
head  (we  might  dispense  with  the  pot  of  butter) 
is  certainly  a  beautiful  and  significant  custom, 
and  one  the  abolition  of  which  has  conferred 
no  benefit  on  mankind.  The  connexion  be¬ 
tween  bridecakes  and  the  sprinkling  with  wheat 
is  strongly  marked  in  the  following  custom, 
still  retained  in  some  parts  of  Yorkshire. 
There  the  bridecake  is  cut  into  little  square 
ieces,  like  diee,  thrown  over  the  heads  of  both 
ride  and  bridegroom,  and  then  passed  through 
the  ring.  Sometimes,  however,  the  cake  is 
broken  over  the  bride’s  head,  and  then  thrown 
to  be  scrambled  for.  From  the  north  of 
England  also  seems  to  have  come  the  practice 
of  passing  slips  of  the  bridecake  through  the 
wedding-ring,  for  sorcerous  purposes.  It  is 
now  common  usage  among  young  ladies  to 
place  these  hallowed  slices  under  their  pillows, 
that  they  may  dream  of  their  sweethearts. 

Now,  only  one  cake  appears  at  the  wedding 
feast :  in  old  time  there  were  several ;  and  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  kissed  each  other  over 
them  from  opposite  sides  of  the  table.  This 
ceremony  took  place  towards  the  end  of  dinner, 
and  the  cakes  were  piled  on  one  another,  we  are 
told,  “  like  the  picture  of  the  shew-bread  in  tlie 


old  Bibles.”  Tlien  (before  the  civil  wars)  the 
bridegroom  waited  on  the  wedding  guests  at 
dinner. 

Bridemaids  attended  at  weddings  as  long 
ago  as  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Among 
I  this  people,  the  bride  was  led  to  church  by  a 
{  matron — a  bevy  of  young  maidens,  called  the 
I  bride’s  maids,  following  them.  In  later  times, 
however,  it  was  the  duty  of  tlie  bride's  maids 
I  to  lead  the  bridegroom  to  cliurcb ;  while  the 
I  bridegroom’s  men  conducted  the  bride  to  the 
i  altar.  We  read,  in  a  poetical  account  of  a  col- 
I  lier’s  wedding — 

;  “  Two  lusty  lads,  well  dressed  and  strong, 

I  Stepped  out  to  lead  the  bride  along, 

'  AVhile  two  young  maids  of  equal  size 
I  As  soon  the  bridegroom’s  baud  surprise.” 

And  in  the  “  Scornful  Lady,”  a  passage  runs— 

I  “  Were  these  two  arms  encompassed  with  the 
I  hands  of  b  itchelors,  to  lead  me  to  the  church  ?" 

’  In  the  Isle  of  Man  the  same  ceremony  ob¬ 
tained,  with  this  variation ;  the  bridemen  bore 
osier  wands  in  their  hands ;  a  very  invidious 
symlml  of  superiority. 

Sometimes,  however,  two  boys  were  chosen 
to  lead  the  bride  to  church,  ns  was  the  Roman 
custom  ;  a  third  boy  (in  their  case)  preceding 
them  with  a  torch  of  whitetham  in  honour  of 
Ceres.  In  England,  for  whitethorn  rosemary 
was  substituted;  or  sometimes  a  bridesman 
went  before  the  bride,  bearing  a  cup  of  gold  or 
silver.  In  the  old  “History  of  John  New- 
chombe,”  the  wealthy  clothier  of  Newbury, 
edited  by  Strntt,  this  custom  is  well  illustrated. 
We  have  there  a  “fnll  true  and  particular  ac¬ 
count”  of  John  Ncwchombe’s  marriage;  and 
we  find  that  the  bride  was  led  to  church  be¬ 
tween  “  two  sweet  boys,  with  bride-laces  and 
rosemary  tied  abont  their  silken  sleeves;  the 
one  was  Sir  Thomas  I’arry,  the  other  Sir 
Francis  llungerford.  After  them  walked  the 
chiefest  maidens  of  the  country,  some  bearing 
bridecakes,  and  some  garlands  of  wheat  ears 
finely  gilded while  before  the  bride  was  car¬ 
ried  “  a  fair  bride  cup  ”  of  silver  gilt,  wherein 
was  a  goodly  branch  of  rosemary,  gilded  very 
fair,  and  hung  about  with  silken  ribbons  of  all 
colours.  John  Newchombe  seems  to  have 
gathered  at  his  wedding,  not  only  the  chiefest 
maidens  of  the  country,  bnt  its  most  significant 
ceremonies ;  and  it  must  have  been  a  “  fair 
sight,”  that  procession — the  bride  led  by  two 
j  children,  the  maidens  with  their  garlands  of  the 
wealthy  wheat,  and  the  cakes  and  the  enp,  ^ 
I  significant  of  innocence,  and  peace,  and  plenty. 

Rosemary,  whether  gilt  very  fair  and  hung 
with  gay  ribbonings,  or  fresh  from  the  field, 
I  was  much  used  in  the  ceremonies  of  onr  fore- 
I  fathers.  This  herb  was  thought  to  strengthen 
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the  memory ;  mill  it  not  only  did  duty  at  wed¬ 
dings,  but  at  funerals  also ;  and  the  good  old 
^mes  used  to  carry  little  sprigs  to  church  with 
them— as  a  sign,  perhaps,  t^t  at  least  they 
mean/  to  commit  to  heart  the  exhortations  of 
their  pastor.  The  pastor,  in  his  turn,  was 
grateful  to  the  herh  which  lielped  his  readers 
to  retain  the  words  of  his  wisdom ;  and  it  was 
s pastor  (Ur.  Roger  Uacket)  who  thus  eulogised 
the  rosemary  in  a  wedding  sermon,  preached  in 
1607.  “  The  last  of  the  flowers  is  the  rose- 
wary  (rosmarinus,  the  rosemary,  is  for  married 
men),tlie  which  by  name,  nature,  and  continued 
nse,  man  chnilengetli  as  properly  belonging  to 
himself.  It  orertoppeth  all  the  flowers  in  the 
wden,  boasting  man’s  rule.  It  helpeth  the 
brain,  streiigtheiieth  the  memory,  is  very  medi¬ 
cinal  for  the  head.  Another  pnmerty  of  the 
losemary  is,  it  affects  the  heart.  Let  this  ros- 
■arinus,  this  flower  of  men,  a  sign  of  your 
wisdom,  love,  and  loyalty,  be  carried  not  only 
in  your  heads,  but  in  your  hearts." 

An  old  writer  says,  “  The  garden  rosemary 
is  called  rosemarium  coronarium,  the  mther 
because  women  have  been  neeustomed  to  make 
crowns  and  garlands  thereof.” 

Rosemary,  both  at  funerals  and  at  weddings, 
was  freijuently  associated  with  bays.  Sprigs  of 
these,  dipped  in  scented  water,  or  with  the  stems 
and  leaves  gilded,  were  carried  in  the  hands  of 
the  women,  and  worn  in  the  hats  of  the  men. 
The  bridegroom  seems  to  have  been  furnished 
with  his  own  particular  sprig  of  rosemary,  bound 
with  ribbons,  by  the  bridemaids,  on  his  first 
appearance  on  the  hridal  day ;  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  it  was  customary  to  deck 
the  bridal  bed  with  sprigs  of  this  favourite 
herb.  The  bay,  however,  was  hardly  less 
favourite.  It  also  had  its  eulogists,  as  “  neccs- 
ury  both  for  the  sick  and  the  sound,  the  living 
and  the  dead.  It  serveth  to  adorn  the  house 
of  Qod  as  well  as  man ;  to  crown  or  encircle, 
as  with  a  garland,  the  heads  of  the  living,  and 
to  deck  forth  the  bodies  of  the  dead — at  wed¬ 
dings,  at  funerals,  and  to  bestow  among  friends.” 
The  bay  is  also  characterised  as  "a  notable 
smell-feast,  and  is  so  good  a  fellow  in  them, 
that  almost  it  is  no  feast'without  him.  He  is 
a  gp'eat  companion  with  the  rosemary,  who  is 
as  good  a  gossip  in  all  feasts  as  a  trencher 
man.”  Perhaps  this  last  sentence  alludes  to 
the  practice  (still  partially  retained)  of  sticking 
sprigs  of  rosemary  and  bay  into  the  joints  at  a 


feast.  “  I  will  have  no  great  store  of  company 
at  the  wedding,”  says  the  bridegroom  in  an 
ancient  play— “  a  couple  of  neighbours  and  their 
wives,  and  we  will  have  a  capon  in  stewed 
broth,  with  marrow,  and  a  good  piece  of  heef 
stuck  with  rosemary.” 

Since  tlie  bay  and  the  rosemary  were  in  such 
excellent  esteem,  it  may  be  supposed  that  they 
were  not  omitted  from  among  the  herbs  and 
flowers  which  used  to  be  thrown  before  the 
bride  in  the  procession  to  church.  Everyone 
will  recall  to  mind  a  passage  in  Shakspeare  to 
this  purpose,  ”  Our  bridal  flowers  serve  for  a 
buried  corse.” 

Many  extracts  from  old  writers  might  be 
given  to  illustrate  this  custom.  In  “  Ram 
Alley,”  printed  in  1036,  we  read — 

*'  Come,  strew  apace!  Lord,  shall  I  never  live 
To  walke  to  church  on  flowers  f  Oh,  ’tis  fine 
To  see  a  bride  trip  it  to  church  so  lightly. 

As  if  lier  new  clioppines  would  scorn  to  bruze 
A  silly  flower.”  . 

Roses,  the  “  lucky  four-leaved  grass,”  rose¬ 
mary,  bays,  primroses,  pansies,  maiden-blushes, 
and  violets,  are  especially  mentioned  as  chosen 
to  be  strewn  in  the  jiath  of  the  bride:  hut 
these  were  not  all. 

“  The  Khea/en  ear  was  sonttered  near  the  porch. 
The  green  bloom  blossomed  strewed  the  way 
to  church.” 

It  is  really  dehghtful  to  find  how  highly  ap¬ 
preciated  was  the  wheat  ear  in  old  times — the 
wheat  ear,  surrounded  with  whole  halos  of 
heauty  and  meaning  as  it  is,  and  banished  as  it 
also  is  from  both  poetry  and  art,  except  in 
decorating  the  edges  of  a  “fine-art”  bread- 
platter,  or  to  supply  the  ever-exigeaiit  fancy  of 
those  who  make  artificial  flowers. 

To  corn  and  herbs  and  flowers  add  rushes. 
In  Braitliwate's  “Strappado  for  the  Divell,” 
this  occurs — 

“  All  haile  to  Hymen  and  his  marriage  day  1 
Strew  rushes,  and  quickly  come  away  1 
Strew  rushes,  maides,  and  ever  as  you  strew. 
Think,  one  day,  maides,  like  will  be  done  for 
you.” 

With  which  comfortable  reflection  let  us  con¬ 
clude  for  the  present. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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!  Therb’s  a  little  graveyard,  brother,  where  the  Lombardy  poplars  wave, 

i  For  ever  and  for  ever,  and  above  a  little  grave  ; 

I  Though  the  greensward  has  subsided,  and  there’s  no  one  there  to  teU — 

’Twas  when  we  were  boys  together— yet  I  should  know  it  well. 
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When  we  were  boyt  together !  Oh,  how  far  we  must  hare  run. 

The  matin  and  the  veiper  blend  ao  mournfully  in  one  ! 

I’m  a-weary  with  the  watching  through  tiiis  being’*  cloudy  ban. 

For  the  dear  dim  rays,  my  brother,  that  are  rounded  into  stan. 

The  last  time  I  was  there,  brother,  a  robin  had  wove  a  nest 
In  the  little  fence  they  builded  round  the  sleeper  in  his  rest; 

But  the  nest  was  silent,  brother :  not  a  bird  was  there  to  sing, 

Where  song  itself  once  nestled,  ere  song  had  taken  wing. 

I  am  sure  you  must  remember  the  little  grave  I  mean — 

There  are  only  you  aud  I  now,  but  there  once  was  one  between  : 

’Twas  before  that  grave  was  hollowed,  and  before  that  song  had  fled. 

And  before  they  told  me,  weeping,  that  the  beautiful  was  dead. 

Oh !  they  tell  us  of  the  future— of  pure  lives  and  perfect  men ; 

But  I  shouldn’t  wonder,  brother,  we  were  nearer  heaven  then. 

If,  by  life’s  wild  tempest  driven,  that  sweet  port  we’ve  drifted  past. 

Oh  I  send  a  pilot,  gentle  Heaven,  to  bring  ns  back  at  last. 

From  home  to  home,  my  brother !  Oh,  how  breathless  were  the  bliss. 

To  be  the  boys  together  there — in  that  world  as  in  this ! 

Methonght  I  heai^  a  hail,  brother,  and  it  syllabled  my  name ;  4 

Oh !  ship  your  oar  a  moment,  let  us  listen  whence  it  came. 

There  awav,  like  moonlight  breaking,  something  dawning  through  the  dtrlt 
Now  the  shadow  shape  is  taking — sail  of  silver !  silver  barque ! 

In  the  bow  there  stands  an  angel,  and  a  cherub  hj  her  side ; 

And  that  cherub,  trust  me,  brother,  is  “  the  little  boy  that  died.” 

Angel  P  No !  But  wife  and  woman  !  she  that  looked  me  into  love. 

While  below  she  sweetly  waited  for  her  wings,  and  went  above. 

Had  I  seen  through  her  disguising,  could  I  so  have  loved  and  mourned  ? 
Oh,  that  loving  and  that  weeping  would  have  been  to  worship  turned  ? 

As  a  maiden  at  her  window  watches  Love’s  pale  planet  rise. 

So  my  Mary’s  soul  was  watching,  ever  watching  at  her  eyes. 

As  that  maiden,  footsteps  hearing,  from  the  darkened  window  flying. 

So  some  angel,  earthward  nearing,  lured  my  Mary  into  dying ! 

Oh  !  in  what  far  seas  we  wander — for  we  must  be  off  that  shore. 

Where  none  are  ever  stranded,  yet  none  are  heard  of  more. 

I  am  sure  there  is  no  record  left  of  one  that  ever  sailed. 

Who  was  ever  in  such  music,  by  such  a  vision  hailed. 

But  that  lonely  graveyard,  brother — in  it*  bosom  let  me  rest. 

With  the  turf  as  green  above  me  as  my  childhood’s  feet  impressed; 

Where  our  mother’s  sonn  still  linger,  linger  in  the  evening  air. 

Sweetly  dreamless  could  1  slumber — slumber  there,  if  any  where  I 

When  this  being’s  wild  campaigning  and  the  dreary  march  is  done. 

Will  yon  bear  me  then,  my  brother,  where  that  march  at  morn  begun  ? 

But,  remember — not  a  mourner  1  Ijet  no  tears  be  shed  for  him 

For  whose  worthless  sake,  when  living,  loving  eyes  could  e’er  g;row  dim. 

Will  yon  rear  a  tablet,  brother,  with  this  simple  emblem  ^aced. 

Just  a  female  figure  brading — on  her  lips  a  flamr  placed  P 
Thu*  they’ll  rei^  it  who  may  linger :  “  Silent  he,  and  silent  we  ; 

What  he  was— but  that’s  all  over !— what  he  is,  is  nought  to  thee !" 
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BY  J.  8T.  CLEMENT. 

NOON:  8T.  CLOUD,  1787. 

It  was  the  f$te  of  the  village  ;  and  Engenie 
Unpont  was^the  Queen — Queen  of  Beauty,  not 
alone  for  her  lovely  face,  but  also  for  that 
other  beauty  which  never  dies;  a  beauty 
which  hung  ulxiut  her  as  a  cloud  of  light — 
palpable  without,  shining  from  within,  and 
casting  a  brightness  on  her  path  of  life.  So  what 
wonder  that  Eugenie  was  crowned  Queen  of  the 
maids  of  St.  Cloud  on  the  filte  of  the  village  P 
The  day  is  stealing  on  amid  music,  and 
singing,  and  dancing,  and  blessing  (for  the  old 
priest  Ws  given  his  benediction,  and  the  poor 
nave  confirmed  it) ;  yet  Eugf'nie  is  only  now 
loediing  her  brightest — a  light  is  beaming  from 
her  eye  which,  with  all  her  joy,  was  not  there 
before,  for  the  Queen  of  the  ftte  is  a  daughter 


of  Eve  and  of  the  earth,  and  Adolphe  St. 
T.ieon  is  now  her  partner  in  the  dance. 

It  was  a  promise  of  long  standing  that 
Eugdnie  should  say  yea  or  nay  on  the  fUte- 
day ;  and  as  time  was  slipping  away, 
the  heart  of  the  maiden  betmme  floods 
with  sensations  unknown  till  that  mo¬ 
ment.  And  when  the  dance  was  over, 
Adolphe  walked  by  her  side,  and  they 
sauntered  into  that  old  park'  of  St. 
Cloud. 

What  is  it,  that  silent  talking  of  two  knit 
souls  P  Not  a  word  had  Adolphe  uttered,  not  a 
syllable  Eugenie  ;  yet  much  had  been  made 
understood  as  they  sauntered  down  the  shadowy 
avenue.  Eugi'mic  felt  that  her  secret  was 
knowm  ;  Adolphe  knew  that  his  love  was  ac¬ 
cepted.  But  at  length  this  knowledge  took  to 
itself  words,  and  then  they  spoke  as  if  their 
souls  had  long  been  communing  together. 

Hand  in  hand — heart  in  heart — with  slow, 
lingering  steps,  walked  back  the  lovers  to  the 
revelling  villagers.  And  when  the  gay  shouts 
of  laughter  fell  on  their  ears,  they  pressed  in¬ 
stinctively  each  the  hand  of  the  other,  sad 
spoke  through  their  earnest  looks— 

“  For  ever ;  is  it  so,  Adolphe  P” 

“  Eugenie,  for  ever !” 

II. 

NIGHT :  PABI8,  1780. 

Wbosvib  has  walked  throti|fa  the  old  did 
of  Paris,  especially  as  the  day  is  cleaiag,  aad 
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shadows  throw  gaunt  figures  on  the  path,  must  i 
have  felt  the  darkness  falling  upon  himself,  j 
as  it  seems  to  fall  upon  the  old  gabled  houses  I 
of  that  once  celebrated  quarter.  The  repose 
so  pleasant  in  most  cities,  when  the  day  is  | 
past,  and  tlie  work  and  whirl  of  daily  life  | 
have  ceased  for  the  time,  seems  here  to  ^  ' 
interrupted  by  an  inquietude  which,  though  it  j 
has  no  reality,  has  yet  sufiicient  hold  on  the  I 
illumination  to  disturb  it.  But  at  the  date  of  ' 
which  we  write,  there  was  a  seetliing,  babbling 
cauldron  of  hot  blood,  throwing  its  fiery  ! 
vapours  through  every  interstice  of  those  ' 
narrow  streets.  The  old  and  the  young,  the  : 
^ve  and  the  jocose,  all  were  more  or  less 
infected ;  and  men  were  seeking  after  a  revolu¬ 
tion^  light  which  receded  the  more  it  seemed 
witliin  tlieir  grasp.  Mad  with  the  delusion, 
on  still  they  went — on,  till  wreck  followed 
noon  wreck,  hearts  lay  crushed  under  the  feet 
of  those  who  swore  to  cherish  them,  and,  in 
the  wild  delirium,  fathers  and  sons,  mothers 
and  daughters,  forgot  their  relative  positions 
to  follow  the  phantom  of  their  own  creation. 

And  where,  in  this  mad  turmoil — where  is 
Adolphe  St.  Leon  ?  Yonder  he  walks,  down 
that  narrow  street,  leading  towards  the  Seine. 
He  has  just  emerged,  furtively  and  with 
stealthy  tread,  from  yon  dark  doorway. 

But  Adolphe  is  somewhat  altered  in  these 
two  years  past. 

At  first,  with,  as  he  thought,  cautious  step, 
he  strode  around  the  circle  of  the  furious  fire 
which  was  raging  in  society.  Now  dazzled  by 
its  glare,  now  bewildered  by  the  pictures  raised 
before  his  wondering  eyes,  lound  and  round 
the  charmed  ring  he  walked,  never  thinking 
that  at  each  circuit  the  distance  from  the 
centre  was  narrowing.  Now,  at  the  time  we 
meet  again,  he  has  rushed  into  the  heat  and  I 
fury  of  the  struggle.  Even  now,  he  has  left 
his  secret  club — his  brain  heated,  his  heart 
heaving  with  the  contention  of  wild  passions  ^ 
and  he  is  wending  his  way  to  Eugenie. 

Poor  Eugenie — with  St.  Cloud  and  its  fine 
old  park — which  has  other  than  pleasant  re¬ 
membrances  to  echo  now,  and  the  walk  in  it 
still  clinging  on  the  wings  of  Memory ;  with 
the — “  For  ever,  Adolphe  P"  “  Eugenie,  for 
ever !” — still  wafting  such  sweetness  as  may  be 
left,  to  comfort  her  disconsolate  heart,  rale 
with  long  vigils  and  wonderiags;  distressed 
with  earnest  watching  after  Adolphe  in  his  wild 
career ;  trembling  lest  he  fall,  never,  never  to 
rise  again  ;  lost  to  himself — lost  to  A<r  “  for 
ever not  so  had  she  interpreted  those  words 
—when  walking  and  communing  at  St.  Cloud. 

This  night  was  to  decide  it.  She  had  pro¬ 
mised  “  yea”  or  “  nay.”  Follow  him,  hither  or 
thither,  not  only  in  this  life, but — and  Eng^nie, 
adneated  in  strict  obedicooe  to  her  church. 


trembled.  Adolphe  was  of  the  new  school— 
he  was  a  philosopher,  a  wo'shi^er  of  reason, 
who  ignored  the  “  To  Come.”  Eugenie  opened 
the  door  of  a  little  recess  in  her  room  ;  it  was 
her  oratory :  and  she  humbled  her  spirit  as  she 
knelt  before  the  sacred  symbol  it  contained. 
Could  she,  believing  in  the  truth  of  Him,  fol¬ 
low  her  own  way,  and  forsake  the  Comforter — 
slie,  who  needed  so  much  comfort  ?  Suddenly 
she  closed  tlie  door — she  would  not  have  her 
sacred  little  nook  profaned,  and  Adolphe’s  steps 
were  on  the  stair.  Poor  Eugenic !  love  and 
doubt — doubt  and  love;  she  is  but  mortal — 
which  shall  be  the  bridegroom  P 

Eugenie  sat  listening,  striving  to  he  calm. 
Another  moment,  and  Adolphe  entered. 

It  was  difficult  even  for  her  heart  to  believe 
that  he  was  the  lover  who  had  wooed  and  won 
her.  Changed  every  way — inwardly,  outwardly, 
all  changed. 

“  Well,  Eugenie,”  said  Adolphe,  with  some 
touch  of  the  old  feeling,  “  will  you  perform 
your  promise — will  you  r^eeni  your  pledge  P” 
and  he  paused ;  bat  Eugenie  at  the  moment 
cqM  not  speak,  so  he  resumed.  “  It  is  the 
last  time,  Bugteie.  Me  and  my  principles — 
both  or  none ;  say  the  word — you  love  me,  or 
you  do  not.  Say  you  do  not ;  belie  your  con- 
scieace  and  forswear  yonrself — and  I  am  {^ne  !” 

“  Adolphe,  you  sorely  try  me,”  faltered  the 
maiden;  “you  know  I  love  you  ;  but  I  cannot, 
will  not,  dsire  not  forsake  my  God — iny  faith.” 

“ftUth!”  seeeringly  exclaimed  Adolphe,  his 
excitement  momentarily  increasing,  “faith  in 
whatP  In  a  church  founded  on  imposture, 
and  supported  by  superstition? — a  religion 
which  cannot  stand  the  test  of  reason,  which 
lives  on  the  faith  of  foolish  women,  and  falls 
before  the  glorious  light  of  our  philosophy ; 
in  a  tradition  originating  in  Paganism,  and 
perpetuated  by  designing  priests  P  Faith,  for¬ 
sooth  !  Try  it  how  you  will,  it  fails :  ))hilosopby 
repudiates  it,  nature  abhors  it,  and  reason, 
glorious  reason,  condemns  it.  Is  this  the  thing 
you  hold  by  P  for  which  yon  throw  me  aside? 

1  O  Eugcuie!  you  cannot  be  si  mad!  Cast 
I  away  this  foolish,  this  baseless  faith ;  and 
j  cling  to  me  and  our  philosophy.  Speak, 

I  Eui^nie,  for  the  time  is  short.” 

'  “Never,  Adolphe,  never,”  cried  Eu^nie, 
roused  by  the  taunts  of  her  lover.  “  Never 
will  I  forsake  the  faith  of  my  fathers  and  of 
yovra .'  No ;  I  will  throw  my  arms  around 
that  cross,  which,  in  your  heart  of  hearts,  you 
tremble  at,  while  you  affect  to  despise  it — &at 
cross  which  shall  stand  a  tower  of  strength 
when  your  philosophies  are  scattered  to  the 
winds— and  bow  in  resignation  to  the  worst !” 
Eu^nie  sank  bock,  overcome  by  the  vehemence 
of  her  feelings.  But  Adolphe  was  unmoved  ; 
again  be  spoke — 
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“  Bpliemeral  nothings!”  he  exclaimed. 
“No,  no,  Eugenie,  once  more  I  ask  you  I 
throw  away  tliis  nnsubstanti.-U  faith,  and  hold 
on  by  the  truth,  the  truth  as  proved  by 
reason  and  philosophy  !  Your  religion,  your 
cross,  your  so-called  Son — ” 

“  Hold,  Adolphe !”  passionately  exclaimed 
Eugenie ;  “  for  my  sake — for  your  soul’s 
sake!  Never  again  will  I  listen  to  such 
words !”  and  then,  the  tears  fast  flowing  down 
1  her  cheek,  she  added,  “  No,  Adolphe !  you 
I  may  break  iny  heart,  hut  you  shall  never  shake 
my  faith !” 

“Hypocrite!”  shonted  Adolphe,  with  that 
violence  and  vehemence  with  which  the 
philosophers  of  that  day  were  wont  to  enforce 
j  their  reasonings. 

Eugenie,  as  if  deep-smitten  by  the  word, 
rose  fr'jm  her  seat,  her  eyes  flashing ;  but  with 
a  miglity  effort  she  mastered  her  indignation, 
and  said,  in  the  softest  and  most  touching 
tones — 

“May  God  forgive  you  for  that  word, 
Adolphe !” 

“  Mockery,  mockery !”  cried  the  young 
man.  “  Eugdnie,  you  are  as  false  as  your 
faith !  Farewell  for  ever !” 

Adsiphe  has  gone.  Eugenie  kneels  once 
more  in  her  oratory  ;  and  as  the  last  words  of 
her  lover  strike  upon  her  ear,  she  whispeis,  with 
upraised  eyes,  “In  mercy,  no — not,  Adolphe, 
for  ever !” 

III. 

MORNING :  PARIS.  1793. 
j  Onward  still  flow  the  life-streams  of  Adolphe 
I  and  Kugdnic ;  but  in  the  meantime  Philosophy 
waves  her  banners  over  a  kingly  corse,  and 
I  the  God  of  Reason  has  sup(ied  on  the  blood  of 
thousands.  To  be  true  was  to  be  suspected ;  to 
''  be  religious  was  to  be  accused ;  to  be  accused 
was  to  be  condemned.  So,  what  wonder  that 
1  the  nuns  of  the  Sacred  Heart  were  in  daily 
expectation  of  exile,  or  worse  P  Resignation 
reigning  on  every  brow,  they  yet  could  not 
stifle  natural  fear  ■,  and  iJf  upon  the  face  of  out 
I  there  was  a  mure  deadly  pallor  than  on  the 

I  faces  of  the  rest,  it  was  not  that  slie  had  less 

faith,  but  that  she  h.ad  more  suffering.  True, 
she  had  renounced  the  world — true,  she  was  the 
I  bride  of  the  Church  ;  but  she  had  nut  yet,  in 
j  spite  of  all  her  efforts,  quite  forgotten  the  days 
j  TOnc  by,  or  healed  the  deep  wound  in  her 
heart.  For  hours  would  she  kneel  before  the 
altar  in  the  cloisters,  asking  furgiveness  fur 
her  own  sins— for  hit  sins;  the  while  starting 
like  some  scared  dove  at  every  sound,  as  with 
trembling  hands  she  placed  her  wreath  of 
“  immortelles,”  sweet  symbols  of  the  never- 
dying  soul,  as  offerings  at  the  feet  of  Tlie 
Master. 


It  was  after  one  of  these  acts  of  devotion, 
as  she  was  returning  to  her  room,  that  a 
sound  fell  upon  her  car  which  transflxed  her 
where  she  stood  —  with  her  hands  clasped 
over  her  throbbing  heart,  her  aching  eyes 
piercing  the  cloisters’  depth,  her  head  out¬ 
stretched,  her  cheeks  of  deathlike  hue,  her 
whole  frame  trembling ;  till  at  last,  as  again 
that  sound  reached  her  ears,  her  limbs  utterly 
refused  her  their  support,  and  she  sank,  sense¬ 
less,  nerveless  on  the  stones. 

The  order  has  come  at  length,  the  bearer  is 
at  hand,  and  he  stalks  up  the  cloistered  aisle, 
his  sword  and  spurs  clanking  as  he  comes. 

“  .Vway  with  them  1— away  with  them,  fools 
•and  fanatics!”  he  cries  to  his  followers — 
soldiers  of  the  Republic — executors  of  the  will 
of  the  sovereign  people.  “  Never,  till  we 
clear  the  earth  of  these  and  such  as  these,  shall 
we  have  rest.  These  arc  they  who  stab  us  in 
the  dark.  Out  with  them,  citizens  1  let’s  cleanse 
the  den  out  and  out.  St  by” — and  he  strode 
up  to  the  prostrate  form  of  the  senseless 
nun — “how,  now,  another!”  and  with  the 
scabbard  of  his  sword  he  sought  to  rouse  the 
lifeless  form  before  him.  “  A  little  shamming 
here,  citizens.  I’ll  take  my  oath ;  but  it  won’t 
do.  Come,  Pierre,  try  the  effect  of  just  the 
faintest  touch  of  your  bayonet.” 

low  moan  w;i8  the  only  response  as  the 
brutal  soldier  by  no  means  gently  rolled  the 
fair  form  over  on  the  pavement.  Rut  presently 
her  face  is  turned  towards  them,  and  with  a 
feeble  effort  the  deathlike  form  stnvcs  to 
support  herself  on  one  hand.  Her  eyes  slowly 
open;  but  on  one  form  only  is  that  gaze 
flxed — the  p.alest  there  where  all  are  now  so 
ale.  Rut  a  mildness  and  beauty  of  expression 
as  replaced  that  wild  and  staring  look — words 
quiver  on  those  bloodless  lips,  and  a  thin 
hand  is  sti  etched  towards  the  leader  of  the 
citizen  soldiers. 

“  Adolphe  1”  was  all  that  could  be  heard. 

There  was  a  small  spot  of  humanity  left  in 
the  young  man’s  heart,  and  that  word  pierced 
it.  “Eugenic!”  ho  said,  and  knelt  beside 
her. 

Recovering  herself  as  with  an  effort,  she 
slowly  pointed  to  the  cruciflx  which  towerrf 
above  the  altar ;  and  then,  with  a  look  in 
which  was  mingled  prayer,  forgiveness,  and 
death,  she  whisjiered — 

“  For  ever,  Adolphe  ?” 

The  stricken  man  leant  and  kissed  the  hand 
he  held  ;  and  then,  bowing  before  the  sacred 
symbol  he  had  so  long  despised,  he  faltered— 

“  No,  Eugenie,  not  for  ever  1” 

A  smile  played  upon  the  half-parted  lips  of 
the  nun,  two  holy  names  were  breathed  in 
whispers  forth,  and  Eugdnie  ceased  to  live 
among  men — and  citizens. 
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THE  OLD-FASHIONED  MOTHER. 

OLD-?iLSiilOMED  mothers  have  nearly  all 
passed  sway  with  the  check  and  homespun  of  a 
simpler  but  purer  time.  Here  and  there  one 
remains,  truly  “accomplished,”  in  he.art  and 
life,  for  the  sphere  of  home. 

Old-fashioned  mothers — God  bless  them! — 
who  followed  us  with  heart  and  prayer  nil  over 
the  world — lived  in  our  lives,  and  sorrowed  in 
our  griefs;  who  knew  more  about  patching 
than  poetry  ;  spoke  no  dialect  but  that  of  love ; 
never  preached  nor  waudered ;  “  made  melody 
with  their  hearts and  sent  forth  no  books 
but  living  volumes,  that  honoured  their  authors 
and  blessed  the  world. 

If  woman  have  a  broader  mission  now,  in 
Heaven’s  name,  let  her  fulfil  it !  If  she  have 
aught  to  sing,  like  the  daughters  of  Judah,  let 
her  sit  down  by  the  waters  of  Babel,  and  the 
world  shall  weep;  like  Miriam,  let  her  triumph- 
strain  float  gloriously  over  crushed  but  giant 
wrong,  and  tlie  world  sliall  hear ;  but  let  the 
triumph  and  lament  issue,  as  did  the  oracles  of 
old,  from  behind  the  veil  that  cannot  be  rent ; 
the  “  inner  temple”  of  sacred  Home.  Within 
it  should  be  enshrined  the  divinity  of  the  place. 
Here,  and  here  only,  would  we  find  woman ; 
here  imprison  her — imprison  her?  Aye,  as 
the  lighthouse  ray,  that  flows  out,  pure  as  an 
angel’s  pidses,  into  the  night  and  (larkncss  oi 
the  world — a  tiar  beneath  the  cloud;  but 
brightest  there — warmest  there— a/wuyj  there, 
where  Heaven  did  kindle  it,  within  the  precinct, 
the  very  altar-place  of  home  I 

It  is  related  of  Madame  Lucciola,  a  renowned 
vocalist,  that  she  ruined  a  s|)lcndid  tenor  v<iicc 
by  her  efforts  to  imitate  male  singing.  Many 
a  sweet  voice  and  gentle  influence  in  the  social 
harmony  has  been  lost  to  the  world  in  the  same 
manner.  There  is  nothing  more  potent  than 
woman’s  voice,  if  heard — not  in  the  field,  or  the 
forum,  but  at  home.  The  song-bird  of  Eastern 
story,  borne  from  its  native  isle,  grew  dumb  and 
languished.  Seldom  did  it  sing,  and  only  when 
it  saw  a  dweller  from  its  distant  land,  or  to  its 
drowsy  perch  there  came  a  tone  heard  long  ago 
in  its  own  woods.  So  with  the  song  that  woman 
sings ;  best  heard  within  Home’s  sacred  temple. 
Elsewhere,  a  trumpet  tone — perhaps  a  clarion- 
cry,  but  the  lute-like  voice  has  fled ;  ilie  “  raezso- 
so^no  ”  is  lost  in  the  discords  of  earth. 

The  old  homestead !  I  wish  I  could  paint  it 
for  you  as  it  is — no,  no,  I  dare  not  say  as  it  is — 
as  it  KOi ;  that  we  could  go  together  to-night 
from  room  to  room ;  sit  by  the  old  hearth  round 
which  that  circle  of  light  and  love  once  swept, 
and  there  linger,  till  all  those  simpler,  purer 
times  returned,  and  we  should  grow  young 
again. 

And  how  can  we  leave  that  spot  withont  re¬ 


membering  one  form,  that  occupied,  in  days 
gone  by,  “the  old  arm-chair:”  that  old- 
fashion^  mother?— one  in  all  the  world,  the 
law  of  whose  life  was  love ;  one  who  was  the 
divinity  of  our  infancy,  and  the  sacred  presence 
in  the  shrine  of  our  first  e.arthly  idolatry ;  one 
whose  heart  is  far  below  the  frosts  that  gather 
so  thickly  on  her  brow ;  one  to  whom  we  never 
grow  old,  but,  in  “  the  plumed  troop  ”  or  the 
grave  council,  arc  children  still ;  one  who  wel¬ 
comed  us  coming,  blessed  us  going,  and  never 
forgets  us— never ! 

And  when  in  some  closet,  some  drawer,  some 
corner,  she  finds  a  garment  or  a  toy  that  once 
was  yours,  how  does  she  weep  as  she  thinks  you 
may  be  suffering  or  sad. 

And  when  Spring  “  leaves  her  robe  on  the 
trees,”  does  she  not  remember  your  tree,  and 
wish  you  were  there  to  see  it  in  its  glory? 
Nothing  is  “far,”  and  nothing  “long,”  to  her ; 
she  girdles  the  globe  with  a  cincture  of  love  ; 
she  cncirlcs  her  child,  if  he  bo  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Tliink  you,  as  she  sits  in  that  well- 
remembered  corner  to-night,  she  dreams  her 
trembling  arm  is  less  powerful  to  protect  him 
now,  stalwart  man  though  he  is,  than  when  it 
clasped  him  in  infancy  to  her  bosom? 

Does  the  battle  of  life  drive  the  wanderer  to 
the  old  homestead  at  last?  Her  baud  is  upon 
his  shoulder;  her  dim  and  fading  eyes  are 
kindled  with  something  of  “  the  light  of  other 
days,”  as  she  gazes  upon  his  brow  :  “  Be  of 
stout  heart,  my  son !  No  harm  can  reach  thee 
here  1” 

Surely,  there  is  but  one  heaven — one  mother 
— and  one  God. 

But  sometimes  that  arm-chair  is  set  back 
against  the  wall,  the  corner  is  vacant,  or 
another’s,  and  they  seek  the  dear  old  occupant 
in  the  grave-yard.  God  grant  you  never  have ! 
Pray  God  I  never  may  1  There  are  some  there, 
though,  whom  we  loved — there  mual  be,  to 
make  it  easy  dying;  some,  perhaps,  who  were 
cradled  on  that  mother’s  bosom  ;  some,  perhaps, 
who  had  grown  fast  to  our  own. 


RAILWAY  MAGIC. 

Evert  day  the  whistle,  ring,  and  jar — that 
grand  trio  of  the  age,  before  which  old  min¬ 
strelsy  is  dumb — come  to  us  from  the  G.  N.,  the 
G.  W.,  the  E.  C.,  the  S.  W.,  or  some  other  rail¬ 
way.  It’s  a  luxury  that  costs  nothing— the 
chime  of  a  mighty  chronometer  we  hear — the 
beat  of  great  ))endulums  swinging  through  their 
iron  arcs,  north  and  south,  and  east  and  west, 
all  day  and  all  night  long. 

There  are  a  thousand  things  that  everybody 
sees,  and  nolmdy  thinks  of.  Witchery,  if  you 
will  have  it  so ;  wonders,  whether  you  will  or 
not.  No  more  potent  charmer  ever  dwelt  in 
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“  the  drowsy  East”  than  Distance,  and  especially 
if  it  has  luulion  for  a  handmaid.  Its  enchant¬ 
ments  are  not  merely  those  of  a  costumer, 
draping  mountains  in  azure,  and  “  such  like.” 

A  wave  of  its  wand,  and  pretto  !  magical  changes 
are  wrought  that  would  have  kept  that  incor-  | 
rigible  Sultan — if  he  war  a  Sultan — a  “thousand  > 
and  one  nights”  lunger,  with  the  he.ariug.  ' 

Did  you  ever  i)eep  out  of  a  railway-carriage, 
when  the  train  was  moving,  say  twenty-five  or 
thirty  miles  an  hour?  And  did  you  look  away 
on,  beyond  the  train,  where  the  iron  bars  were 
welded  lovingly  together,  without  hammer,  or 
furnaoe,  or  fire,  but  just  beneath  the  wonderful, 
invisible  fingers  of  Distance,  till  they  lay  there, 
a  huge  V  turned  topsy-turvy  upon  the  Imsom 
of  the  laud  ?  And  how  marvellously,  as  the 
train  moved  on,  those  stubborn  bars  swayed 
round  to  a  parallel  ? — as  lightly  and  noiselessly 
as  a  brace  of  sunbeams,  flung  from  a  mirror 
swinging  in  the  wind,  sweep  round  in  the 
blue  air.  And  did  you  remark — not  a  spike 
wrenched  from  its  good  hold,  not  a  tie  «/i-ticd, 
not  a  timber  splintered  P  There  uiusl  be  a  charm 
in  those  fingers  indeed. 

There,  now,  a  brood  of  little  hayeocks,  es¬ 
caped  from  their  native  meadow,  have  clustered 
down  on  the  track,  right  before  the  engine. 
Heedless  little  things!  But  age  will  bring 
wisdom,  and  one  of  these  days  they'll  be  dis¬ 
creet  haystacks,  and  nut  go  gossiping  upon  rail¬ 
road  tracks.  Will  be !  IVdiy,  they  are  gelling 
to  be  stacks  already.  From  Lilliput  to  the 
other  place — what  a  name  it  is  to  write! — is  j 
but  a  minute,  or  a  minute  and  a  half.  How  j 
they  expand  and  “  get  up  in  the  world  ”  as  we  ' 
near  them.  And  tliey  hear  the  train  ;  fur  see ! 
they  are  wheeling  in  a  sort  of  waltz  to  the  right 
and  left,  over  the  fence  and  back  of  the  barn 
and  beyond  the  orchard,  and  there  they  are,  dig- 
nifiedand  imperturb.ableas  haystacks  oiighliohe. 

And  those  little  bushes — a  capital  B,  if  they 
are  bushes — exactly  in  the  way,  whispering  and 
all  of  a  flutter,  dodging  up  here,  and  nestling 
down  there,  like  busy  hens.  On  thunders  the 
train,  and  up  jump  the  bushes. 

Bushes,  indeed  !  Trees,  forcst-trees,  trees  of  a 
century  ;  columns  in  “  Heaven’s  first  temples.” 
The  trees  are  on  the  track  ;  growing  on  the 
track!  On  the  track  indeed!  By  the  holy 
rood !  they  are  rods  away,  just  where  they  were 
before  railways  were  dreamed  of. 

And  the  worker  of  all  this  diableriel  You 
can  see  the  fluttering  of  her  blue  robe  just  there 
in  the  horizon.  She  has  gone  on  to  conjure 
again.  It  is  Distance ! 

“Stop  the  train!  Let  us  off!  Conductor, 
driver,  somebody,  anybody !”  There’s  a  village 
on  the  track ;  a  village  that  must  have  been 
bom,  ebristened,  and  grown  since  last  night. 
There’s  a  meeting-house  and  a  grave-yard. 


and  a  whole  High-street  in  the  way  !  On  we 
plunge — dispelled  at  the  first  w  histle !  The 
church  moves  gravely  away,  as  churches 
The  grave-yard,  w  ith  its  slcc])ing  tenantry,  is 
whisked  out  of  sight  like  a  trundle-bed  ;  a  l.ox 
of  a  cottage  scuds  round  the  corner  of  the 
meeting-house  ;  the  red  brick  High-street,  very 
much  flushed,  steps  six  paces  to  the  rear;  the 
cars  jar  on,  and  Distance  and  Motioir  are  in 
the  secret. 

Look  behind  you.  Back  goes  the  village 
that  had  been  frightened  away  by  the  whistle, 
and  the  stacks  and  the  trees  grow  “  beautifully 
less and  so  it  is  every  day,  and  all  day  and 
everywhere,  when  Distance  and  Motion  arc 
partners.  There’s  a  something  on  the  track 
again.  It’s  a  fly — it’s  a  frog — it’s  a  child — it’s 
a  man — six  feet  high — a  soldier — a  magistrate. 
On  we  go.  We  have  passed  him.  We  have 
left  him.  Five  feet  high — four  feet  high — a 
child — a  frog — a  nolhing ! 

Sometimes,  a  little  village  parts  the  foliage 
of  an  “opening  in  the  woods,”  and  peeps  out 
to  see  the  train  go  by.  Here  another  skulks 
i  like  a  quail ;  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  it  as  you 
I  thunder  pmst,  and  one  cannot  help  thinking  it 
I  will  venture  forth  again  when  he  is  fairly  out 
of  sight.  A  third,  a  Imld  vixen,  stands  beside 
the  track  toailing  for  the  cars.  You  whirl  by  a 
fourth — houses  set  down  anywhere  and  very 
uneasy,  as  if  just  encamped  for  the  night,  and 
going  to  move  in  the  morning. 

And  so  they  work  wonders — the  wonderful 
Two — all  along  the  way,  slipping  hamlets, 
towns,  marts,  on  the  iron  string,  as  if  they  were 
so  many  beads,  in  a  ueeklace  for  a  Camanche’s 
wearing.  Wby,  one  meets  with  five-barred 
gates  every  day,  plunging  along  like  Epsom 
liorses.  Strips  of  narrow  yellow  ribbon  widen 
into  broad  acres  of  golden  grain;  scattered 
skeins  of  silk  floss  are  webbed  into  running 
rivers ;  paltry  patches  of  green  are  whole  fields 
of  clover  ;  little  out-door  kennels,  mansions  of 
five  storeys  ;  the  railway  itself,  in  the  magic  of 
distance,  seems  the  donble  scoring  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  fields  and  lakes  and  towns  along  which 
those  lines  are  drawn,  that  the  compositor  may 
“  set  them  up  ”  in  capitals,  every  one ;  and  the 
engine,  a  glossy  black-beetle  creeping  over  the 
earth  ;  “  the  Iransit  ”  of  iron  that  astronomers 
never  foretold. 

I  Htmilitt.— Sir  Benjamin  Brodle  says,  that 
I  “  humility  leads  to  the  liigliest  distinction.  b«- 
I  cause  it  leads  to  self-improvement.”  He  adds— 

■  and  tile  advice  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  — 
I  “  Study  your  own  characters ;  endeavour  to 
learn  and  to  supply  your  own  dcficieneies ;  nevir 
assume  to  yourselves  qualities  which  you  do  not 
.  possess;  combine  all  this  with  energy  and  activity, 
and  you  cannot  predicate  of  yourselves,  nor  can 
others  predicate  of  you,  at  what  point  you  ma 
I  arrive  at  last.” 
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MARIA  LOUISA. 

Mauix  Louisa,  who  succpeded  Josephine  on 
the  throne  of  Napoleon,  was  the  eldest  daii(;hter 
of  Francis  II.,  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  Maria 
Theresa,  daujrliter  of  Ferdinand  IV.,  King  of 
Naples.  She  was  descended  from  Henry  IV., 
King  of  France,  through  Philip,  Luke  of 
Orleans,  second  Eon  of  Louis  XI II.,  and 
Elizabeth  of  Orleans,  who  married  Leopold, 
Luke  of  Lorraine.  She  was  educated  with  all 
the  care  which  the  llapsburg  House  have  been 
accustomed  to  bestow  upou  their  children.  At 
an  early  age  she  had  made  great  progress  in 
painting,  music,  and  other  accomplishments, 
and  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  was  con- 
Tersant  with  several  foreign  languages. 

Her  portrait  at  this  period  is  drawn  by 
Benjamin  Constant,  in  the  following  words. 
“The  Empress  Maria  Louisa  was  nineteen 
years  of  age  when  she  married  Napoleon. 
Her  hair  was  of  a  light  colour,  hej  eyes  blue 
and  expressive,  her  walk  noble,  and  her  figure 
imposing.  Her  hands  and  feet  were  beautifully 
formed,  and  might  have  served  fur  models. 
Healthy  hues  and  a  florid  complexion  were 
joined  to  great  timidity  ;  the  latter  occasioned 
the  Empress  to  aj)pear  haughty  before  the 
ladies  of  the  court,  but  in  private  she  was 
amiable  and  even  alfectiunate.”  When  the 
union  with  Napoleon  was  proposed  to  her,  she 
manifested  the  most  decided  repugnance,  and 
said  that  she  considered  herself  a  “  victim  de¬ 
voted  to  the  Minotaur  i”  but  she  yielded 
passive  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  her  family, 
and  the  commands  of  her  fatlier.  Alexander 
of  Kussia  had  shown  so  much  partiality  fur 
Napoleon,  and  had,  in  fact,  conceived  so 
romantic  an  attachment  fur  the  young  con¬ 
queror,  that  the  latter  had  first  oimned  nego¬ 
tiations  with  Alexander's  sister,  though  she 
had  not  yet  attained  tlie  age  of  wunianliuod. 
The  Empress-mother  had,  however,  interposed 
several  objections,  and  the  negotiation  was 
thus  for  a  considerable  period  prolonged,  Na¬ 
poleon  at  last  grew  weary,  and,  half-suspecting 
that  the  obatecles  interposed  were  owing  to 
some  secret  objections  against  the  union, 
finally  fixed  a  period  of  ten  days,  at  the  end 
of  which,  if  a  favourable  answer  were  not 
returned,  he  should  end  the  negf>tiation. 
When  the  ten  days  had  passed,  he  instructed 
Maret,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  sound 
Prince  Schwartzenburg,  the  Austrian  Ambas¬ 
sador,  on  a  union  with  a  princess  of  the  House 
of  Hapsburg-Lorraine.  The  advances  of  Na¬ 
poleon  were  eagerly  met  by  the  Austrian 
Minister,  and  the  pr^minaries  quickly  settled. 
On  the  11th  of  March — less  than  a  month 
afterwards — the  marriage  was  celebrated  at 
Vienna  with  great  pomp.  Marahal  Berthier, 


acting  for  Napoleon,  demanded  the  hand  of 
the  Archduchess,  and  the  Archduke  Charies, 
her  uncle,  stood  ns  proxy  for  Napoleon. 

The  departure  of  the  Princess  for  the 
capital  of  France  was  arranged  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  She  was  to  proceed  to  Brauiian, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Austria  and  Bavaria,  and 
there  await  the  escort  which  Napoleon  was  to 
provide.  So,  too,  the  ladies  of  honour,  who 
liad  l)een  sent  forward  from  Paris,  with  the 
French  Chevalier,  Maushal  Berthier,  a  mag¬ 
nificent  retinue,  waited  to  receive  her.  This 
ceremony  took  place  in  a  small  house  which 
had  been  built  for  the  occasion  near  the  spot. 
It  was  divided  into  three  apartments— the 
Austrian,  the  French,  and  one  between  called 
the  Neutral  Boom.  The  Grand  Duchess  ar¬ 
rived  at  Althiem — a  village  near  by,  on  the 
morning  of  the  16th  of  March ;  where  the 
French  escort  had  already  arrived. 

Hazlilt,  who  has  written  so  charming  a  life 
of  Napoleon,  relates  an  incident  which  hap¬ 
pened  at  the  time ;  and  as  it  is  really  one  of 
the  most  important  events  that  ever  occurred 
in  tlie  history  of  Maria  Louisa,  we  feel  bound 
to  speak  of  it,  for  we  have  with  some  per¬ 
severance  surveyed  a  veiw  liberal  range  of 
French,  English,  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian 
literature,  without  being  able  to  discover  any¬ 
thing  of  the  slightest  importance  to  mankind, 
in  the  life  of  this  imperial  personage  ;  which 
we  give  only  to  complete  our  biographies  of 
the  women  of  the  Bonaparte  family. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  French  escort  were 
eager  to  set  their  eyes  upon  the  Archduchess  ; 
and  it  will  never  he  doubted  by  our  readers,  or 
anybody  else,  that  the  beautiful  and  brilliant 
women  of  the  French  court,  in  that  cortege, 
were  dying  with  curiosity  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  youthful  sovereign  who  was  soon  to  preside 
over  the  courtly  scenes  of  the  Napoleon  Em¬ 
pire.  Therefore,  the  good  Beauset,  prefect  of 
Naimlfon’s  palace,  Imrcd  a  number  nf  holes  in 
the  thin  wooden  partition  that  separated  them 
from  the  Austrian  court,  where  Maria  Louisa, 
all  unconscious,  was  standing  on  the  throne 
prepared  for  her,  going  through  the  ceremonies, 
to  which  she  was  carefully  trained,  as  ballet- 
girls  are  before  they  appear  on  the  hoards 
of  the  Opera.  Hazlitt  says  that  “  her  person 
was  tall  and  graceful,  her  hair  flaxen,  her 
eyes  blue,  expressive  of  happiness  and  inno¬ 
cence,  and  her  whole  visage  proved  the  good¬ 
ness  of  her  disposition.  She  had  on  a  rone  of 
gold  tissue,  ornamented  with  rich  flowers,  and 
around  her  neck  the  miniature  picture  of 
Napoleon,  encircled  with  diamonds  of  immense 
value.  She  was  surrounded  by  the  highest 
persons  of  her  court,  ranged  on  her  right  and 
left,  according  to  their  rank,  and  by  the 
Hungarian  offieen,  in  their  rich  and  handsome 
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uniform.”  So  much  for  the  flrat  sight  of  this 
personnge,  as  related  to  us  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Hailitt,  which  we  presume  was  obtained 
directly  from  those  who  had  the  honour  of 
holding  their  eyes  to  the  augei'-holes  made 
in  the  partition  that  separated  the  Arch¬ 
duchess  from  the  impatient  dames  of  the 
imuerial  court  of  tlie  Empire  of  Napolcou. 

Napoleon  drew  up  instructions  fur  all  the 
details  of  the  journey  of  the  Archduchess 
from  Vienna  to  I’aris,  with  a.s  much  care  as 
if  he  had  been  marking  out  the  campaign  of 
Russia.  These  instructions  of  the  Emperor 
extend  over  a  considerable  number  of  pages, 
and  to  each  movement  of  the  Archdooliess  he 
seemed  to  attach  as  much  importance  as  to  a 
charge  by  Ney  or  Lannes  at  the  crisis  of 
battle.  The  ceremonial,  however,  was  com¬ 
plied  with  as  prescribed,  witli  the  same  fidelity 
as  all  the  other  orders  of  Napoleon.  When 
the  Archduchess  arrived  at  Braunau,  and  the 
cortege  was  preparing  to  advance  over  the 
Trench  frontier,  she  exchanged  her  German 
dress  fur  one  in  the  Frencli  tashiun — received 
the  oath  of  fidelity  from  all  her  attendants — 
received  the  last  larewell  of  the  personages  of 
the  court  of  Vienna,  and  set  oat  fur  Munich. 
Says  Mr.  Ilazlitt,  “  She  was  met  by  the  Baron 
St.  Aignan,  equerry  to  Napoleon,  who  brought 
her  a  letter  from  the  Emperor.  At  Munich 
she  was  obliged  to  part  with  the  Countess 
Lazanski,  who  had  hem  her  governess,  and  to 
whom  she  was  much  attached.  So  many  mis¬ 
chiefs  had  arisen  from  allowing  early  advisers 
to  accompany  youthful  princesses  into  foreign 
countries,  that  the  pr^tice  was  given  up  as 
dangerous.  On  setting  her  foot  on  the  soil  of 
France,  the  Empress  was  hailed  as  the  Aurora 
of  a  brighter  day,  of  a  new  age  of  gold.  At 
Strasbourg  she  was  met  by  a  page  of  the 
Emperor,  who  brought  a  letter,  tlia  choicest 
flowers  of  the  season,  and  sonte  pheasants  of 
his  own  shooting.”  (We  nmtt  had  heard 
before  that  his  fire-arms  had  ever  been  used 
for  such  harmless  purposes.) 

But  the  impatience  of  Napoleon  disconcerted 
all  his  own  mie  schemes,  and  cut  short  the 
ceremony.  The  escort  was  ordered  to  Com- 
piigne;  and  Napoleon,  putting  on  his  grey 
coat,  and  stealing  out  of  the  park  gate  with 
the  King  of  Naples,  hastened  to  meet  his  bride. 
He  passed  through  Soissons,  and  as  the  car¬ 
riage  in  which  Maria  Louisa  was  drew  up  to 
change  horses  at  the  village  of  Courcelles,  he 
flew  to  the  coach-duor,  opened  it  himself,  and 
the  Queen  of  Naples  saying,  “It  is  the 
Emperor,”  he  threw  himself  on  the  Empress’s 
neck,  who  was  unprepared  for  this  abrupt  and 
romantic  meeting.  The  carriage  was  ordered 
on  with  all  spe^  to  Compi^ne,  where  it 
arrived  at  ten  the  same  evening.  The  re¬ 


joicings  and  congratulations  on  her  arrival 
were  universal ;  the  city  of  Paris  made  costly 
presents  to  the  Emperor  and  Empress ;  the 
procession  at  the  public  marriage  passed  from 
St.  Cloud  to  the  'i'uilcries,  and  through  the 
great  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  which  was  lined 
on  eacii  side  with  a  triple  row  of  all  that  was 
most  distinguished  in  France,  or  nearly  in 
Europe.  On  the  i!7tli  of  April  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  set  out  on  a  tour  through  the 
northern  Departments,  to  give  the  good  city 
of  Pans  time  to  breathe.  Dances,  garlands  of 
flowers,  triumphal  arches,  welcomed  them  all 
the  way.  On  one  of  these  last,  at  a  small 
hamlet  (to  show  how  easily  French  enthusiasm 
may  run  into  blasphemy),  was  inscribed  in 
front.  Pater  Noeter,  and  on  the  reverse  side, 
Ace  Maria,  plena  gratia. 

Maria  Ixiuisa,  it  was  stated  on  good  autho¬ 
rity,  was  far  from  being  displeased  with  the 
demonstrations  of  iiniictuous  love  which  the 
hero  of  M^rcpgo  had  diyilaycd  in  the  carriage  ; 
and  her  only  reproof  was,  “  The  [lortrait  of 
yonr  Mqjesty,  which  was  given  to  me,  does 
you  justice  by  no  mcaus.”  A  pretty  little 
incident,  however,  happened  when  the  Empress 
entered  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries.  As  Bertliier, 
the  Imperial  Commissioner,  entered  her  apart¬ 
ment,  to  conduct  her  to  the  carriage  which 
was  to  bear  her  to  France,  he  found  lier  bat  bed 
in  tears.  “  My  conduct  may  seem  childish,” 
she  said,  “  but  this  must  be  my  excuse  and 
pointing  to  the  various  articles  of  art  and 
taste  which  adorned  her  apartment,  her  birds 
and  dog,  she  spoke  of  them  as  the  cherished 
tokens  of  love  from  her  dltl'erent  friends.  This 
hint  was  enough  for  any  man  that  Na])oleon 
would  couflde  such  a  oouimission  as  that  to  ; 
uud  consoqueBtiy,  when  her  husband  received 
her  in  the  oourt-yerd  of  the  Tuileries,  and 
conducted  lier  through  a  dark  pass^e,  lighted 
only  by  a  single  lamp,  and  she  said,  “Where 
are  you  going  F”  “  Come,  come,”  was  the 
Emperor’s  reply  ;  “  surely,  you  are  not  afraid  to 
follow  me  1”  At  the  end  of  the  corridor,  the 
Emperor  threw  open  a  cabinet .  The  blaze  of 
light  dazzled  her ;  but  when  she  recovered,  she 
found  herself  in  a  room  fitted  up  in  the  same 
style,  with  the  very  articles  of  furniture  she 
bad  left  in  tears  at  Vienna.  Even  the  poodle- 
dog  was  there,  to  greet  its  regal  mistress  with 
a  joyous  bark.  Uvercomc  with  pleasure  and 
gratitude,  she  threw  herself  iuto  Napoleon’s 
arms  ■,  and  slie  often  remarked  that  it  was  the 
happiest  moment  of  her  life. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  of  Maria  Louisa  as 
Empress  of  the  French.  In  public  she  main¬ 
tained  her  imperial  state  with  dignity,  and  in 
private  she  relaxed  her  frigid  manners,  and 
even  at  times  appeared  amiable.  From  1810 
to  1814  her  life  was  what  it  liad  always  been-— 
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one  of  innctivity — if  we  except  two  oceasioni, 
when  she  was  appointed  Empress  Begent  of 
France.  The  first  was  when  Napoleon  started 
on  his  Russian  campaign  (14th  ot  April,  1812) ; 


the  second  was  marked  by  the  destruction  of 
the  Grand  Army,  and  the  uvance  of  the  Allies 
on  Paris.  Their  head-<|aarters  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  heights  of  Montmartre.  On  the 


Napoleon,  and  Empress  on  Maria  Louisa. 
The  island  of  Elba  was  given  in  full  sove¬ 
reignty  to  Napoleon,  with  a  pension  of  two 
millions  of  frsncs,  half  of  which  was  to  be  in 
reversion  to  Maria  Louisa,  on  whoai  tlie 
duchies  of  Parma,  Piacenxa,  and  Ouastella 
were  conferred.  Although  the  Baron  Capfigue 
tells  a  story  about  Maria  Louisa  attempting  on 


tnoming  of  the  29th  of  March,  the  Russians 
advanc^  on  the  wood  of  Vincennes,  and  the 
reverberationB  of  their  cannon  carried  dismay 
into  the  hearts  of  the  Regent  Government  of 
Paris.  In  a  few  days  that  Government  and 
the  Empire  of  Napoleon  had  fallen. 

The  Treaty  of  Fontainbleaufllth  of  April, 
1814)  settled  for  life  the  title  of  Emperor  on 
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the  19th  of  March,  1816,  to  eecape  with  her 
ton  from  the  castle  of  Schoenhrunn,  to  rejoin 
her  husband  after  his  return  from  Elba,  sober 
history  gires  no  credence  to  this  piece  of 
romance.  This  report  was  started  by  Metter- 
uich,  who  conceived  it  necessary,  the  first 
moment  he  heard  of  the  return  of  Napoleon 
from  Elba,  and  that  be  was  advancing  tri¬ 
umphantly  to  Paris,  to  seize  his  son,  and  make 
him  a  prisoner  for  life.  Under  the  pretext 
of  preventing  another  attempt  at  escape,  Maria 
Louisa  was  also  herself  closely  guarded.  On 
the  14th  of  September  she  signM  a  paper,  by 
which  she  renounced  for  herself  and  her  ckild 
the  title  of  Majnty,  and  all  claims  whatever 
to  the  crown  of  France.  She  was  thereafter  to 
take  the  title  of  Archduchess  of  Austria  and 
Duchess  of  Parma,  and  her  son  was  to  be  called 
Hereditary  Prince  of  Parma.  On  the  2'2nd  of 
July,  1818,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  conferred 
on  nis  pale  little  ^isoner  and  grand-child  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Michstadt,  with  that  also  of 
Serene  Highness.  And  the  mother  who  bore 
him  went  into  perpetual  exile  in  the  narrow 
territory  which  Austria  had  stolen  from 
Tuscany. 

Maria  Louisa  was  doubtless  glad  to  escape 
from  the  oppressive  splendour  of  a  brilliant 
career.  We  should  be  glad,  since  her  ashes 
have  long  years  ago  mouldered,  if  we  could 
exempt  her  memory  from  the  disgraceful  in¬ 
dulgences  of  too  many  of  the  royal  palaces  of 
Europe.  Contracting,  not  long  after  her  flight 
from  France,  a  wicked  connexion  with  a  Ger¬ 
man  soldier,  she  became  the  mother  of  several 
children,  who  were  recognised  as  the  sons  of 
Count  Neiperg.  But  this  was  not  all.  In¬ 
trigue  after  intrigue  dismeed  her  name,  and 
she  went  down  to  an  unlionoured  grave.  She 
died  at  Parma,  December  15,  1817.  Where 
she  was  buried  we  do  not  know. 


ELEGY  TO  THE 

Ptmorg  of  an  Witforlnnalc  ^rmg. 

(sma  NX.  porx's  MAMiiEa.) 

Wbat  shivering  ghosts,  along  the  moonlight 
Invite  my  steps  to  yon  Crimean  glade !  [shade 
’Tie  they!— but  why  those  rumbling  bellies  prest? 
Why  sullen  glares  the  missionary  pestt 
Oh,  ever  brave  and  uncomplaining,  tell, 

Is  it  Indeed  n  crime  to  serve  so  well  f— 

To  bear  so  faithful  and  so  6rm  a  heart— 

To  act  a  Roman  to  a  cuckoo  part  f 

Is  there  no  bright  reversion  in  the  sk.r 

For  those  who  greatly  starve,  nor  reason  why  f 

Why  else,  ye  Powers!  did  ye  their  souls  inspire 
With  British  pluck  as  well  as  Gallic  fire  f 
Why  did  ye  dower  them  from  your  blest  abodes, 
With  arms  of  giants  and  with  liearts  of  gods! 


Why  in  their  veins  the  glorious  purple  pour 
That  dyed  the  olden  field  of  Agincour  f 
Such  souls,  ’tis  true,  peep  out  but  once  an  age— 
Dull,  sullen  prisoners  in  Inaction’s  cage— 

Dim  lights  that  bum  in  what  we’ve  heard  de¬ 
fined 

As  the  rag,  tag,  and  bobtail  of  mankind; 

But  once  aroused,  such  fires  as  well  might  throw 
O’er  every  foeman’s  hearth  a  warning  glow — 
Bum  on  the  hills  for  unborn  Time  to  see. 

And  fri^t  the  foxes  from  our  liberty. 

O  ye  false  guardians  of  a  charge  too  good— 

Ye  mean  deserters  of  your  brother's  blood ! 

See  on  these  wordless  lips  the  trembling  breath — 
These  limbs  that  all  too  truly  freeze  in  death ! 
Cold  is  that  breast,  tlie  shield  of  kings  before. 

And  tliose  foe-quelling  arms  shall  smite  no  more! 
Oh,  if  relentless  Justice  rales  the  ball. 

How  shall  your  fortunes,  how  your  children  fall ! 
Amuse!  amend!  for  sudden  vengeance  waits. 
And  Retribution  sitteth  at  your  gates! 

There  shail  the  people  stand,  and  pointing,  say, 
(While  their  dark  faces'shadow  all  the  way,) 
“Lo!  these  the  traitors!  these  the  dolts  who 
stand 

And  play  away  the  fortunes  of  the  land! 

Our  legions  have  they  slain— and  still  they’ve- 
breath  [Death.” 

To  yawn,  and  yawn,  and  yawn  the  yawn  of 
What  sliall  atone,  O  host  in  heaven  arrayed. 
Thy  fate  unremedled— thy  wrongs  unpaid  I 
Oh,  if  a  nation's  grief,  a  nation’s  tear 
Please  thy  pale  ghosts,  behold  her  weeping  here 
In  foreign  lands  their  dying  eyes  did  close. 

In  foreign  lands  their  noble  limbs  repose, 

A  foreign  land  their  barbarous  grave  adorns — 
But  England  sits  upon  the  seas,  and  mournsl 
What  though  no  splendid  pageantry  of  woe. 

No  publk;  sorrow  made  for  public  show. 

Attest  their  martyrdom  and  own  our  erime. 

Nor  polished  marble  tell  the  tale  to  Time— 

What  though  no  earre>l  earth  allow  them  room. 
Nor  hallowed  dirge  be  muttered  o’er  the  tomb — 
Still  on  their  grave  our  hearts’  best  thoughts  shall 
dwell. 

And  as  they  suffered,  so  we'lf  love  them,  well ! 
While  Honour,  with  her  spotless  wings,  shall 
shade 

The  ground  now  sacred  by  their  relics  made. 

So  peaceful  rest!  uur  strength,  our  pride,  our 
O  blot  and  glory  of  our  British  name !  [shame. 
How  loved,  how  honoured  now  avails  thee  not. 
Then  turn  we  to  the  wrongs  thy  wrongs  begot. 

A  heap  of  dust  alone  remains  of  thee. 

And  as  thou  art  the  treneherous  soon  shall  be. 
Kingdoms  tliemsclves  must  fall  when  those  they 
wrong 

.Are  their  best,  only  bulwarks  'gainst  the  strong  ; 
And  mighty  England  may  not  oft  afford 
1  To  snap  the  faithful  arm  that  wields  her  sword  1 
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Don’t  be  alarmed,  unleie  yoa  are  a  mouae, 
or  a  chicken,  or  some  snch  tit>bit.  I've  turned 
owl — Minerva’s  bird — I've  made  a  descent  upon 
the  hen-roost ;  I’ve  pounced  upon  an  idea,  such 
as  it  is— an  idea  in  feathers. 

A  hen  is  a  foolish  thin)^ — hasn't  a  [train  of 
sense,  for  that*  a  grain  not  found  in  gizzards. 
Her  head  is  pierced  exactly  through  the  middle 
for  a  couple  of  eyes,  and  a  small  head  at  that, 
so  there  is  no  room  for  sense.  As  for  tlie  eyes, 
they  must  be  excellent  optical  instruments,  for 
she  can  discover  “  a  hawk  "  where  we  couldn’t 
distinguish  it  from  a  “  handsaw  but  then 
they  liave  about  the  expression  of  a  brace  of 
brass  buttons  at  a  shilling  a  gross.  There  isn’t 
much  poetry  about  hens ;  there  isn’t  much 
romance  in  Hendom.  Hens  ore  speckled, 
grizzled,  and  grey ;  white,  copper-colonred,  and 
blue — there,  are  the  old-fashioned  hens  and  the 
bantams;  those  heavenl}/  hens, tim  Sliaughais 
and  Cochin  Chinas ;  hens  with  no  tails,  sliort 
tails,  and  pretty  much  all  tails;  hens  in 
feathered  pantaloons— and  hens  with  nankeen- 
coloured  pantalettes — the  very  kind  for  the 
table ;  hens  with  hussar-c.aps ;  hens  with  huge 
back-combs,  like  our  grandmothers ;  hens  with 
very  delicate  side-combs,  like  our  sweethearts. 

'The  grand  transatlantic  “  movement  ”  in 
feminine  humanity  is  by  no  means  endemic, 
inasmuch  as  “stronpt-minded”  hens  are  far  from 
being  anomalies  now-a-days.  They  quarrel, 
and  crow,  and  act,  as  near  as  possible,  like 
veritable  Chanticleers.  I  shouldn’t  be  surprised 
to  see  a  bantam  out  in  Bloomer  any  morning; 
some  of  them  wear  spurs  already.  Progressive 
hens  !  jLpropot  of  spurs !  I  have  an  interest  in, 
that  is,  am  part  owner  of — sole  estate,  real  and 
personal — a  magnificent  Cochin  China  cock. 
He  is  not  knighted  yet — he  wants  the  spurs  ; 
but  he’ll  make  a  sensation  when  he  gets  them. 
He  has  a  voice  already  that  would  he  music 
to  Thor,  the  Saxon  thunderer.  And  he  crows, 
but  “  not  an  uUra"  crow;  in  fact,  a  “judicious, 
discriminating  ’’  crow,  when  there  are  no  vete¬ 
ran  rivals  of  the  old  school  in  the  field.  Never 
mind  ;  he  is  rehearsing  for  “  sharp  practice  ’’ 
one  of  these  days. 

Socrates,  we  read,  requested,  among  the 
last  things,  that  a  cock  might  be  sacrificed  to 
Esenlapius — “confirmation  strong’’  that  it  was 
no  Coohin  China ;  else,  u>kat  a  sacrifice ! 

Hens  are  like/oUs;  look,  act,  and  talk  like 
folks — that  is,  a  great  many  folks— that  you 
and  I  know.  There’s  one  now,  with  precisely 
two  feathers  in  her  tail,  by  actual  inventory ; 
and  the  two  stick  directly  up,  like  a  conple  of 
oars  in  a  fishing-smack.  She’s  a  fnssy  little 
body,  and  goes  clacking  around  with  one 
chieken  about  the  size  of  a  wren,  quite  uncon¬ 


scious  of  the  figure  she  cuts,  and  the  ridicnle 
she  provokes  wherever  she  goes.  Wlio  doesn’t 
know  somebody  as  Ukc  her  “as  two  peasfi” 
She’s  everywhere,  in  everything ;  has  “  a  word 
in  season,’’  and  ONt,  and  for  that  matter  the 
“  outs ’’ hare  it.  Nothing  going  on,  that  she 
isn’t  there  and  hasn’t  something  to  say,  with 
her  short  steps,  bat  a  great  many  of  them. 
Only  glance  at  that  wonderful  chicken  of  hers, 
and  she’s  all  of  a  clutter  ;  ruffles  her  feathers, 
and  looks — so  she  thinks — very  formidable.  She 
is  too  tough  to  cat,  or  slie  would  have  been  guil¬ 
lotined  long  ago. 

That  grey  individual  is  the  “  oldest  inhabi¬ 
tant,’’  the  Meg  Merrilies  of  the  roost.  Quite 
a  Malte  Brnn  she  is  in  her  way  ,  for  w'iiat 
she  does  nut  know  about  the  geography  of 
corn-cribs,  cornfields,  cherry-trees,  and  rare 
picking  generally,  isn’t  worth  knowing. 
Versed  in  all  that  pertains  to  nestling,  scratch¬ 
ing,  and  roosting-placen,  she  unites  in  her 
venerable  self  the  Mrs.  Partington  and  the 
Paul  Pry  of  Hendom.  Not  a  brood  of  chickens 
does  some  more  favoured  sister  lead  trinm- 
phantly  off,  but  she  sets  up  an  apology  for  a 
cluck,  spreads  her  tail,  puts  on  nn  extra  frill, 
and,  looking  as  matronly  as  possible,  lays  claim 
to  half  the  chickens;  the  only  thing,  by  the 
bye,  she  can  lay.  Having  outlived  her  youth¬ 
ful  weaknesses,  she  has  utterly  forgotten  that 
she  ever  was  a  pullet,  and  is  very  severe  upon 
every  little  indiscretion  among  the  poultry. 
Her  age  is  her  protection,  and  she  makes  the 
most  of  her  privilege,  grows  garrulous  precisely 
as  she  grows  foolish,  and  is  as  onptious  and 
consequential  as  an  old  dowager. 

Longer  biographies  of  “  biped.s  without 
feathers  ’’  have  been  manufactured  ont  of  less 
material  than  the  adventures  of  this  venerable 
Partlet  would  supply.  lu  her  youth,  an  (zeci- 
dent,  or,  to  be  briefer,  an  axe,  deprived  her  of 
her  toes;  and  then,  just  to  think  of  it!  what 
perils  by  club  and  stone,  and  mop  .and  broom, 
she  has  encountered!  what  imminent  danger 
from  hungry  foxes  she  has  escaped!  what 
weasels  have  poached  her  innocent  eggs ! 
Nearly  abducted  by  Reynard  ;  quite  looked  out 
of  eountenance  by  an  owl ;  half  frozen  “  that 
cold  winter;’’  almost  drowned  in  the  w.ash4ub ; 
and  what  a  family  site  lias  reared  in  her  day, 
that  were  all  “  well  to  do,”  until  they  were  wtU 
done  !  What  themes  for  pathos  and  patriotism  1 
what  opportunities  for  ode  and  episode  would 
these  incidents  furnish ! 

It  rains  this  morning;  and  half  a  score  of 
coeks,  in  red  and  yellow  uniform,  stand  in  the 
corners  of  the  fences,  under  the  waggon,  or  the 
lee  of  an  old  plough,  heads  drawn  into  feather 
mufflers,  and  looking,  with  their  drenched  and 
drooping  plumes,  Uke  militia  captains  on  parade 
day,  when  barometers  and  water  are  reported 
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”  t'allin);.”  There  is  not  a  crow  of  deftunce,  or 
trimnph,  or  complaisance ;  not  a  call — you  have  * 
heard  it,  and  1  cauuot  describe  it,  unless  it  is  ' 
like  a  laugh  in  a  muff — to  the  “  women  folks,”  I 
at  the  discovery  of  some  rare  delicacy,  real  or  | 
imaginary,  in  the  freshly-raked  earth;  imngi-  | 
nary,  for  it  must  be  confessed  they  are  “  gay 
deeeirers,”  some  of  them,  and  call  very  offec-  ; 
tioontely  when  they  find  no  corn. 

Observation  both  of  cocks  and  capitalists  ' 
eaahles  me  to  say,  that  any  “rooster,”  having  < 
from  three  pecks  to  one  and  a  lialf  bnshel  of 
some  current  grain  at  command,  can  come  into 
this  neighbourhood,  and  among  eighty  or  so  | 
(counting  chickens)  of  the  feat  lu  red  race,  be  I 
//!«  courted,  caressed,  and  clucked  about,  of  the  : 
whole  roost ;  hul — au  awkward  invention  is 
“  but,"  for  an  awkward  necessity — lei  him  take 
care  of  hit  corn. 

Small  lawyers  very  Johnsonian  ;  red-visaged 
Bonifaces  very  Boswellian  ;  ofiiocrs  of  the 
army  all  brigadiers;  “martinets”  of  the  navy 
very  peremptory ;  little  Quakeresses  very  modest ; 
mothers  very  bustling,  and  gossips  very  busy — 
all  are  represented  .among  that  ])arti-coloured, 
cackling,  chicking,  crowing  crowd  of  locomotive 
mills  for  the  grinding  of  all  sorts  of  produce, 
.and  called,  “  for  short,”  hene. 

These  “  small  deer  ”  are  vocal  but  not  mu¬ 
sical,  unless  one  has  an  car  for  sawing  and 
filing.  Their  language  is  too  rich  in  conso¬ 
nants — too  decidedly  Saxon ;  and  because,  I 
suppose,  no  AVilliam  the  Conqueror  ever  broke 
shell,  it  is  without  the  softening  accents  of  the 
Norman-French.  Harsh  as  it  is,  however,  no 
one  can  deny  to  it  expressiveness,  and,  some¬ 
times,  eloquence;  for  instance,  the  great  cry 
when  an  egg  is  laid  is  as  good  ns  an  announce¬ 
ment  in  the  Timet,  thus :  “  Mrs.  Speckled,  of 
an  egg.”  The  alarm,  when  a  wing  somewhat 
too  broad  sweeps  over  the  farm-yard,  is  os  sig¬ 
nificant  as  the  old  Saxon  tocsin.  The  call  of 
something  “  found  ”  is  quite  as  intelligible  as 
the  town-crier  with  his  bell.  The  defiant  voice 
of  the  cock  is  a  challenge  in  honest  vernacular, 
and  the  triumphant  crow  isa  “hurrah”  in  plain 
English.  The  mother’s  incessant  “cluck-cluck¬ 
ing”  with  her  family  is  veritable  “  baby-talk ;” 
while  her  tones,  gathering  the  callow  wanderers 
together,  are  as  full  of  love  as  an  old  ballad. 

the  notes  of  the  chiekeni  /  There  is  not  a 
rural  sound  softer  and  sweeter  than  the  home- 
note  of  the  little  creatures,  when  nestled  at 
night  beneath  the  mother’s  brooding  wing. 

The  transition  from  chickens  on  the  perch 
to  chickens  in  the  pie  seems  more  natural  and 
easy  according  to  Whatcley  than  it  is  according 
to  Poultry.  1  abominate  chicken-pies  as  edibles, 
but,  be  assured,  from  no  “  fellow-feeling.”  1 
love  to  see  them,  to  think  of  them,  but  not  to 
eat  them.  I  would  as  soon  make  a  meal  of  re¬ 


miniscences,  or  call  for  a  metaphor,  “rare 
done,”  at  dlniiei.  They  art  suggestive;  they 
aie  melaiuiholywdiicke»<pies  ore.  They  bring 
toi  mind  days  that  went  dowo' long  ago  at  home  ; 
aad'^mothtr;”  and  the  old  familv  taUo;  and 
Ohristmas  d^ ;  nad  when  to  hohl  the  lantern 
at  night,  whik  somebody  robbed  the  heiuroost, 
was  an  era ;  when  we  used  to  run'  away  b^ore 
they  wscs  slaughtered,  because  we  couldn’t 
“bear  to  see  it ;”  when  we  just  wanted  to  hold 
one  a  iniuatn,  “to  see  how  it  would  seem;”  when 
ws.“/worM(”  it,  aiul  offered  it  crumbs  of  bread 
every  day,  aad  wrapped  it  up  in  an  apron,  and 
liid  it  in  the  truudle-bsd.  Don’t  you  ressem- 
berf 

Sometimes,  after  a  driving  rain,  you  remem¬ 
ber,  we  ussd  to  find  a  downy  cliick,  drenched 
with  water,  in  artieulo  mor/ii.  The  little 
handled  basket,  stained  with  strawberries  snm- 
mers  before,  was  nicely  lined  with  rotton-wool, 
and  the  gasping  helplessness  nestled  therein  ; 
and  the  Iwsket,  witn  its  precious  contents, 
covered  with  a  cloth,  lias  set  in  a  comer  near 
the  kitchen-fire,  to  keep  it  worm.  And  what 
times  we  had,  wetting  up  meal,  :uid  feeding, 
and  watching,  and  tending!  Ilow  many  times 
we  pee|)ed  under  the  cloth,  just  to  see,  as  we 
said,  “how  it  is  now.”  Fierce  altercation — 
sorry  to  say  it — almut  the  ownership  of  the 
tenant  in  the  basket,  would  arise,  and  titles 
tried  by  the  usual  test  of  who  saw  it  first,  who 
got  to  it  first,  who  put  it  in  the  basket,  whose 
hen  laid  the  egg,  or  whose  hen  hatched  it ;  and 
maybe,  the  while  the  chicken  would  be  dying. 
The  right  of  possession  occurs  simultaneously 
to  both  ;  a  plunge  is  mode  for  the  basket;  the 
cloth  falls  off  in  the  melie,  and  the  chicken  lies 
there  among  the  white  wool — dead!  War  is 
turned  to  weeping.  I  made  a  coffin  with  bits 
of  slate  ;  you  dug  a  grave.  The  chicken  was 
borne  oat  brneatli  the  apple-tree,  and  we  buried 
it  there,  and  sang,  as  well  as  we  could. 

Hark  I  from  the  tomb  a  doleful  sound. 

That  done,  you  remember  one  of  us  wrote  npon 
the  fragment  of  a  slate,  “  Sacred  to  the  memory 
of — ”  and  there  was  a  difficulty ;  it  had  no  name. 
But  this  was  disposed  of,  and  we  wrote  on — “  a 
little  Biddy,  drowned  to  death,  April  10th,  18—” 
I’ve  forgotten  the  year ;  and  then  drew  over  the 
top  a  distant  resemblance  of  a  weeping  willow, 

I  very  drooping  and  sad,  and  set  it  up  at  the  head 
of  the  grave.  That  afternoon  there  was  a 
I  shower,  and  at  night,  when  we  went  ont  to  see 
the  little  grave  again,  the  inscription  was  gone ; 

,  the  drops  of  rain  had  wash^  it  all  away! 

Strange — we  never  thought  of  it  then,  but  we 
I  have  since:  slate,  marble,  or  brass — pencil, 
graver,  or  gilding — it  is  all  the  same.  The 
I  world  weeps  away  its  griefs,  and  with  those 
griefs  the  memory  of  the  wept. 


The  fattiions  are  now  {getting  more  ffn.v  and  eU  )^nt  ns  the  spring  nppronches,  and  It  is  expected 
they  will  be  extremely  so.  The  one  we  give  on  the  left  is  for  a  ball  dress,  nnd  is  of  moire  antique, 
tvitn  a  skirt  over  it  of  rich  white  Inee,  with  three  Houneis  gmduallv  dee|>ening,  each  bounce  looped 
up  with  a  l)ouquet  of  flowei  s.  with  the  centre  ina<le  of  diamonds.  The  botiy  Is  plain  and  tight,  with 
revers  of  lace  and  a  bouquet  to  con’espond  with  the  skirt.  The  hair  is  thrown  hack  from  the  fore 
bead,  and  divided  with  nuwers.  Tlie  <lress  of  the  lady  on  the  right  is  of  sntin ;  the  )>ody  tight,  trim- 
with  a  revers  terndnating  with  two  ptdnts  d’fdoile,  the  liottom  round,  and  trimmed  with  fancy 
passementerie;  the  sh  eves  one  over  the  other  similar  to  bounces,  and  ornamented  also  with  tancy 
passementerie.  The  skirt  is  made  with  three  det'p  bounces  trimineil  to  match,  and  on  each  flounc'e  is 
worked  a  wreath  of  flowers  in  embroidery  mixed  with  stamped  velvet  flowers.  There  is  no  alteration 
in  the  shape  of  the  bonnets.  In  the  trimmings  bugles  ure  much  worn,  in  almost  all  forms,  for  the 
terminations  of  feathers,  the  centres  of  flowers,  the  cuds  of  ribbons,  &c*  The  insides  are  mostly 
trimmetd  with  blonde,  with  bowers  und  fruit. 


fimbroibcrtT. 


FINISHED.— THE  CRANE. 
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how  little  do  these  titoughtless  ones  (to  call  them 
by  DO  harsher  name)  think  of  the  young  heart 
they  are  crushing,  of  tlie  fond  hopes  they  are 
bhgliting,  of  the  warm  affections  they  are 
qnencliing,  of  the  bitter  tears  they  are  causing 
to  be  sh^  of  the  injury  they  are  doing  to  a 
noble  nature,  by  raising  in  it  doubts  of  the  very 
justi(%  and  goodness  of  God  Himself!  This 
sketch  is,  alas!  not  an  overdrawn  one;  and 
from  it  we  should  learn  to  treat  our  poor 
relations  with  the  utmost  consideration  and 
kindness  ;  rcinemhering  that  they  have  many 
griefs  to  bear,  and  that  their  situation  renders 
them  peculiarly  alive  to  slights,  and  that  a 
jesting  word  may  often  cause  a  wound  which 
will  rankle  for  years.  In  this,  as  well  as 
every  other  relation  of  life,  we  should  en¬ 
deavour  to  practise  the  beautiful  maxim  of  our 
Saviour,  “  Thou  slialt  love  thy  neigkbrar  as 
thyself;”  and,  acting  on  this  precept,  our  deeds 
shall  be  “like  ointment  poured  iorth;"  and, 
in  the  final  day  of  account,  it  shall  be  said  to 
us,  “  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit 
the  kingdom  pre.pared  for  you.”  “  Inasmuch 
as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these 
ay  brethren,  ye  have  Aone  it  aatoase.” 

Site,  JKfuMre.  lAsau. 


7IMIGHEO. 

Tnws  is  a  bsantilbl  sigafifinaare  in  theriaet 
that  when  Dmnity'vroald  huild  a  trjaple  Car 
Himself  onourth,  He  niinnauuidi  d  that  it  iheaaid 
rise  without  the  soamdof  haamaer;  and  so, 

liks  some  tall  phM,  the  asiaalsss  fabric  grew. 

The  hamnaer  is  the  onbiem  of  man’s  crea¬ 
tions.  Abont  his  rwrwrf  works  you  will  find  it ; 
hidden  in  a  comer,  resting  on  a  column,  lying 
behind  a  statue,  it  is  tomevjkere.  Heap  about 
the  pedestal  whereon  stands  the  “Greek  Slave  ” 
the  chips  and  the  chisels,  tlie  gravers  and  the 
hammers,  and  how  is  tlie  magic  of  the  marble 
diminished  or  destroyed !  It  is  no  longer  a 
being  waked  from  the  sleep  of  creation,  throw¬ 
ing  off  its  Parian  shroud,  and  only  waiting  the 
whisper  of  Omnipotence  to  breathe,  but  a  stone, 
blasted,  and  prit^,  and  tugged,  and  lifted  from 
somebody’s  quarry;  perforated,  and  chipped, 
and  hewn  ;  modelled  in  clay  by  a  man  in  an 
apron,  and  wrought  out  “  by  the  hardest  ”  by 
maccagoni-eating  htti  barians  in  short  iackets  and 
blue  caps.  The  dead  waking,  the  dumb  eloquent, 
the  silent  thought  shaping  out  and  indwelling 
the  marble,  nil  vanish,  “like  the  baseless  fabric 
of  a  vision,”  at  the  sight  of  a  hammer.  The 
Yankee  “  sees  into  it,”  and  “  guesaes  ”  a  lathe 
could  be  made  "  to  lum"  the  thing  out  in  half 
the  time,  andis“inre  at  preaching”  he  was 
bora  to  make  it.  He  wonders  if  it  couldn’t 
'be “run”  in  a  mould;  if  plaister  wouldn’t  do 


as  well ;  whetiier  tlie  least  “  tick  ”  of  red  paint 
wouldn’t  make  her  lips  “  kinder”  hnman,  and  a 
pink  skirt  more  like  a  Christian  P  He  “  can’t 
tec  why  ”  it  should  cost  “such  a  lamal  tight ;” 
aud  where  are  the  beauty  and  the  poetry  of  the 
“  Greek  Slave  P”  Ask,  “  Where  are  the  birda 
that  sang  a  hundred  years  ago  P”  at  well. 

In  the  construction  of  this  great  Temple  of 
the  World,  find,  if  you  can,  a  moulding,  a  cor¬ 
nice,  an  architrave,  with  a  rivet  in  it ;  any 
puttying  of  nails,  or  hiding  of  seams,  or  paint¬ 
ing  over  of  patches.  Oil,  no ;  everything  is 
finished,  no  matter  where,  no  matter  how  you 
find  it.  All  the  blue  masonry  of  Night  was 
done  without  trowel  or  hammer.  No  quick 
clip  of  scissors  scalloping  the  leaves  of  ten 
thousand  flowers;  no  ring  from  the  mighty 
anvil,  whence  scintillate  nightly  tlie  sparks  of 
starry  time ;  no  brushes,  or  pencils,  or  patterns, 
lyiag  about  rose-trees  and  woodbines;  no 
“staging”  discovered  round  the  oak  as  it  goes 
up ;  nomor^smgaiacl^ines  nor  mallets  beneath 
it,  thongh  the  great  arms,  securely  fastened  to 
the  column,  are  swaying  bravely  aloft. 

Whoever  sat  np  lateenongh  at  night, or  rose 
long  enough  before  the  sun  in  the  morning,  to 
AndnaythingtMi/fHtakeif.'’  If  a  bud, ’twas  done; 
if  a  biosswD,  perfect;  a  leaf  or  a  leaflet,  alike 
nanparwl.  Bid  the  “Seven  Wise  Men  of 
Oea^”  ait  in  solemn  oenclave  over  a  budded 
Tose,  and  what  oae  of  them  would  dream  there 
was  anything  mote  to  be  done,  anything  more 
to  he  desired  P 

Who  ever  detected,  anywhere,  a  leaflet  half 
fashioned  or  a  flower  half  painted  P — a  brush’* 
careless  trail  on  some  little  thing  that  peeps 
out  of  the  cleft  of  a  rock,  and  dodges  bark  again 
at  a  breath  ;  some  little  thing  of  no  consequence 
that  nobody  hardly  ever,  if  ever,  seesP  Ahf 
no ;  as  delicately  finished,  fashioned,  and  per¬ 
fumed,  as  if  it  had  bloomed  in  the  conservatory 
of  a  queen,  and  been  destined  for  the  wreath 
that  encircles  her  brow. 

Everything  of  Heaven’s  linn  diwork  is  finished, 
from  first  to  last ;  from  the  I’lan  of  Salvation, 
“  finished  ”  npon  Calvarv,  to  the  violet 
*•  finished,”  that  opens  its  blue  eye  to  the  dew. 

THE  CRANE. 

The  Common  Crane  is  a  large  bird,  mea¬ 
suring  upwards  of  five  feet  in  length.  The 
plunrage  is,  in  general,  asli-colonred,  but  the 
forehead  is  black  ;  the  sides  of  the  head,  be¬ 
hind  the  eyes,  and  the  hind  part  of  the  neck, 
are  white ;  on  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  there 
is  a  bare  ash-colour^  space  of  two  inches ;  and 
above  this  the  skin  is  naked  and  red,  with  a 
few  scattered  hairs.  Some  parts  about  the 
wings  are  blaekish.  From  the  pinion  of  each 
wing  springs  an  alegant  tuft  of  loose  feathers 
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POOR  RFJATIONS. 


PRIZE  COMPOSITION. 

On  tlie  whole,  we  are  not  ao  well  pleated  with 
our  EssayisU  this  month.  Moct  of  the  papen 
sent  in  competition  are  much  too  brief,  as  those 
of  M.  E.  C.,  Excelsiob,  EnoBtiiE  (very  credit¬ 
able),  A.  U.  (very  good  indeed).  Mas.  T.,  and 
Mabt.  Cl  aba  Mabshah  deserves  praise.  Emma 
B.'scom|>osilion  is  ainon);  the  second  best.  Lauba 
(taint  a  Certificate.  E.  J.  writes  as  ever,  sensibly  | 
and  well.  An  Essay  without  siitnature  of  any 
kind  is  well  conceived,  and,  written  witl>  more 
care,  might  have  gained  the  prize  now  awarded 
for  Adele's  excellent  composition. 

POOR  RELATIONS.  I 

To  nnobserrant  eyes,  a  woman’s  life  appears 
to  glide  along  pleasant  as  n  summer  stream  ; 
but,  to  a  more  reflccung  spectator,  it  will  be 
seen  to  have  its  sorrows  as  well  ns  joys,  its 
diffiaalties  and  petty  vexations,  aaeh  siading  a 
drop  to  the  eup  of  sorrow'  of  'which  edl  liave 
to  dtiak. 

l^riiaps,  of  the  minor  trials  of  a  woasim’s 
life,  none  fierplex  her  m  si  {treater  dgfrrec,  «sm1 
tax  her  jadgmentamd  farhearamee,  more  than 
the  treatment  of  htr  posn-  relatsons.  Wmr 
relatioas  are  of  sevoinl  kinds.  Soise,  iMke 
those  ao  humorously  doaerihod  in  the  “  Vioar  of 
Wahaheld,”  oaantot  be  snsd  by  aay  aaeans  to  he 
too  bashful  in  iettiiqt  their  waata  he  dmoarm; 
and  we  feel  always  eossfoNed  by  the  asaarance 
that,  if  their  deaaoidt  arc  not  aopplicd, 
certainly  it  will  mat  fhoni  laok  of  waking. 
They  seearto  im^tiae  that  they  bawe  aothing 
to  do  hat  doaw  upon  the  purse  of  their  hch 
relatioas ;  aad  haviug  little  modesty  or  grati¬ 
tude,  the  more  Uwy  receive,  the  more  thry 
would  hawe.  Thoy  appear  determined  that 
their  Maade,  at  kaat,  should  act  on  the 
precept  that  “'Charity  b^ias  at  home aad 
their  Togaesti  are  so  aamcreus  that  'their 
friehds  OMist  he  groat  capitalists  and  maatfeeat 
givototf  it  does  aot  also  and  there.  To  Ottain 
their  o%ast  they  will  sink  to  the  sMermast 
depkfaa  of  flattery ;  and  would  lather  forte  thsir 
damhters  krto  a  mereenary  autniage,  or  alfow 
theai  to  ‘fawn  oa  ooate  w^thr  rriative,  with 
the  hope  of  being  remembered  in  their  will, 
than  permit  them  to  be  “  disgraced”  by  earning 
an  honest  Uvelihood  for  themselves. 

This  is  certainly  a  disagreeable  class  to  deal 
with ;  yet,  being  “  relations,”  they  cannot  be 
east  otf.  The  brat  plan,  therefore,  to  aid  them 
is  by  teaching  them  how  to  help  themselves. 

Another  class  are  tliose  who  have  known 
better  days;  but  wlio,  from  some  turn  of 
fortune,  have  sunk  from  the  lap  of  affluence 
into  comparative  indigence.  This  class  is  a 
awire  interesting,  though  a  aoore  difficult  one 


to  deal  with ;  as  they  slirink  nervously  from 
telling  their  wants,  and  would  rather  suffer  the 
extremity  of  poverty  than  that  a  stranger’s  eye 
shonld  rest  upon  the  unavailing  shifts  to 
which  they  are  reduced,  to  keep  “  grim  want 
from  the  door.”  The  generous  hearts  of  their 
rich  relatives  ache,  as  they  see  the  faded 
ribbon,  the  well-worn  shawl,  and  shabby  dress, 
which  it  would  be  a  real  luxury  to  them  to 
replace  ;  yet  their  refinement  of  feeling  forbids 
it,  in  case  they  seem  to  be  rudely  drawing 
aside  the  veil  of  reserve  which  has  been  so 
carefully  drawn  around  them.  It  is  in  cases 
of  this  kind  that  a  woman’s  finest  tact  is 
displayed.  'I'he  ooveled  book  and  music  a'c 
lent,  flowers  and  fruit  arc  freely  bestow  ed,  the 
little  (iriicacy  is  prepared  for  the  inwnlid, 
while  the  carriage  is  placed  it  his  dispowJ,  and 
pressed  upon  his  acceptance  ;  till,  won  by  the 
unobtrusive  kindness,  the  floodgates  are  un¬ 
barred,  and  the  pent-up  heart  tells  its  own  sad 
tale  of  sorrow  and  suffering  to  the  sympatbimng 
bosom  which  has  so  long  yenmed  to  aid  «na 
relieve  it. 

In  drawing  this  picture,  however,  wnom  too 
Well  aware  that  it  has  its  sad  revemc;  wnd 
that  poor  relations  are  often  looked  doam  fflpou 
B.S  the  disgrace  af  the  fiunily — a  saft«f  un- 
avoMable  evil,  ifoawtimes,  ane  af  «  large 
family  is  soleetad'to  share  the  home  Ilf  iicr  rich 
ralations.  No  anatter  how  ladylifoe  i  hsr  ap- 
paaaauee.  lisw  dehekte  her  frame, 'ImaraBuch 
more  Nflwed  «nd  cultivated  her  be 

than  that  of  her  proud  oppreawri,  ahcta,m8  a 
matter  af  eourse,  coaiidered  in  the  ligHtsflf  a 
hoasthoN  drudire  ;  and  au  labours  on  haiupart 
can  aver  he  eonsidered  as  a  suffleirat  Riaflaifflent 
for  the  hoBovr  of  being  .aNowrd  to’KveiMder 
their  I  roof.  The  poor  relatian  is  expeoMA  to 
anrae  the  petted  child — to  pam  weary  dayiaand 
sleepiraa  Bights  by  the  eoach  of  the  qaerdtous 
linvalid,  without  a  amnunr— to  ocesmy  'the 
ooldaat  roawi,  the  leat  (krtliest  from  the  ire. 
She  Mint  antertain  the  dullest  guest,  aamwfthe 
■aervamta,  -Tun  from  the  fartbeit  ootaer  Of'the 
howae  at  a  moment’s  notiee,  perfena  all  the 
little  nameless  disagreeable  offices  which  no 
one  else  chooses  to  execute ;  she  is  maver 
expected  to  be  ill,  fatigued,  or  oat  of  toiqM>r ; 
and  ought,  if  pomessod  of  proper  oonsidoniion, 
to  be  only  too  happv  if  she  aan  make  hanelf 
useful.  Asa  reward  for  her  rervices,  she  will 
be  looked  dowm  upon  by  the  guests,  insulted 
by  the  children,  ana  despised  by  the  servants ; 
and,  worse  than  all  to  a  sensitive  nature,  she 
will  feel  the  cold  neglect,  the  unspoken  sneer, 
the  hitter  sarcasm,  the  mocking  laugh,  and 
taunting  reproof;  while  no  voice  utters  a 
word  of  encouragement  or  consolation,  nor 
eye  glances  kindly  to  soothe  that  aching  haart, 
which  is  awreUed  weU-aigb  to  bursting.  Oh, 
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of  form,  the  tiiteful  dispoeition  of  iu  I 
plnmafre,  end  the  agreeable  contrait  of  iU 
Ugfater  and  darker  slukdes  of  colour.  It  mca- 
aorea,  when  fully  grown  and  in  an  upright 
petition,  about  three  feet  eix  inches  to  tlte  tup 
of  the  head  ■,  and  iti  length,  from  the  point  of 
the  bill  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  it  about  three 
feet. 

Of  these  measturemenls,  the  neck  and  legs 
form  a  very  considerable  proportion.  The 
whole  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  head  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  patch  of  light  grey  ;  and  the  sides  of 
it,  together  with  the  neck,  including  the  long 
alender-pointed  feathers  which  depend  from  its 
lower  part  over  the  breast,  are  of  a  uniform, 
but  not  very  intense,  shade  of  black.  A  tuft  of 
pure  white  feathers  passes  off  backwards  from 
Mhind  each  eye.  Eacept  the  outer  halves  of 
the  quill-feathers  of  the  wings  and  tail,  the 
rest  of  the  plumage  is  of  a  sk^-giey.  Wlien 
the  wings  are  folded,  the  secondary  quill- 
feathers  form  on  either  side  of  the  body  a  tuft 
of  dependent  plumes,  CBrving  downwards.  The 
outer  halves  of  the  qaill-f^hers  are  dusky- 
black. 

Like  the  eraacs  in  gmeral.  the  Demoiselle 
is  migratory  in  its  habits.  It  is  a  native  of 
Africa.  It  extends  along  the  Mediterranean 
and  western  coasts  from  Egypt  to  Guinea,  but  is 
most  abundant  in  the  neighbourliood  of  Tripoli, 
and  throughout  the  neighbouring  region.  It 
arrives  ia  Egypt  in  considerable  numbers,  at 
the  time  of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and 
appears  in  Constantinople  in  tlie  month  of 
Ot^ber,  being  then  probaldy  oa  its  passage 
from  the  Black  Sea  towards  tlic  south. 

The  Crowned  Crane  is  considerably  larger 
than  the  Demoiselle  Crane ;  and  though  less 
graceful  in  form  and  attitude,  it  is  far  more  ele¬ 
gant  in  the  varied  colours  of  its  plumage.  It 
measures,  w  hen  fully  grown,  aliout  four  feet  in 
total  height.  Tbc  cheeks  and  temples  arc  en¬ 
tirely  naked,  and  arc  covered  w  ith  a  bright  rosy 
red,  wliicli  sometimes  overspreads  the  whole  of 
the  naked  surface,  and  sometimes  is  confined  to 
a  portion  of  it.  A  similar  naked  space  beneath 
the  upper  part  of  the  throat  is  gradually  de¬ 
veloped,  nail  terminates  in  a  fold  of  skin  re- 
aembliag  the  wattle  of  a  turiiey.  A  close  tuft 
of  short,  smooth,  even,  velvety,  deep-black  fea¬ 
thers  covers  tlie  fore  part  of  the  liead,  and  be¬ 
hind  tlieu  rises  a  very  remarkable  crest,  each 
filament  of  which  is  twisted  spirally  on  itself,  is 
fringed  along  its  edges  with  a  series  of  black- 
pomted  liairs,  and  terminates  in  a  blackish  (len- 
cil.  The  bill,  legs,  and  feet  are  of  a  dusky 
black. 

The  voice  of  the  crane — and  the  remark  ap¬ 
plies  more  or  less  to  the  whole  family — may 
be  lieanl  while  tlm  bird  is  out  of  sight,  it  being 
-siagularly  loud  luid  tooorous. 


“IT  RAINS.” 

“One  dsy  with  another,  they  are  pretty ’ 
much  alike.”  It’s  a — no  tuck  ihiwf,  if  every¬ 
body  almo.st  doet  sty  it.  This  Everybody’s  a 
JVb-body,  and  has  just  such  an  idea  of  diqra  as 
Wordsworth’s  man  had  of  primroses— 

A  primrose  by  the  rivers  brim 

A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 

And  it  was  nothing  more. 

So  a  d.ay  to  this  “Everybody”  is  something 
liot  or  dry,  or  wet  or  cold,  or  something  eUe, 
but  “  nothing  more.” 

Of  all  days,  give  me  rainy  ones  for  memory 
and  meditation.  Tliey  somehow  soften  the 
mental  surface,  trampled  and  trodden  down  by 
many-footed  interest,  and  let  the  buried  germs 
of  the  past  and  the  half-forgotten  up  through 
the  parclied  and  indurated  soil — germs  bursting 
into  the  beauty  of  the  days  that  are  no  more- 
flowers  of  the  besot,  that,  though  it  be  a  rock, 
cling  around  its  clefts,  and  deck  its  rude  and 
roughened  breast  with  a  brighter  “  order”  than 
ever  glittered  on  the  bosom  of  bravery. 

If  the  wondrous  mirage  of  the  mind  ever 
brings  to  view  the  shores  of  the  distant  past, 
it  is  when  the  cloud  is  overhead ;  just  as  we 
sometimss  see  the  sunshine  on  the  swelling  hills 
abroad,  while  the  veil  of  rain  and  shadow  en¬ 
velopes  us  where  we  stand. 

If  the  footfalls  of  those  who  have  gone  before, 

To  that  unseen  and  silent  shore, 

are  ever  heard  by  the  listening  heart,  it  is  when 
they  are  so  blended  with  the  pattering  of  the 
rain  we  cannot  tell  one  from  the  other. 

The  Singer  of  the  Welsh  Mountains  makes 
the  Waldenses  bless  God  “  for  the  strength  of 
the  hills and  why  may  not  we,  in  humble 
prose,  bid  the  beatitude  of  memory  rest  upon 
the  rain  P — tlie  rain  that  brightens  the  past, 
and  revives  its  withered  and  withering  flowers. 

But  alas !  for  it,  the  warmest,  softest,  sweetest 
rain — e’en  tbc  rain  that  mercy  is  likened  to — 
cannot  restore  to  life  those  who  have  obeyed 
the  hallowing  touch  of  time,  and  are  “  dost  to 
dust.”  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  told  it  tmly 
when  they  b.Kle  the  mourner — 

W rep  no  more,  lady,  weep  no  more. 

Thy  wirrow  is  in  vain ; 

For  violets  plucked,  the  sweetest  showers 
Will  ne'er  make  grow  again. 

The  other  day  we  were  favoured  with  a  well- 
beliaved  rain,  blest  with  an  abundance  of  mntle-. 
ness,  and  a  disposition  sweet  as  June.  B  was 
none  of  your  dating,  roaring  sort  of  rains,  that 
strangle  the  guttersj  splash  against  the  window^ 
and  take  one'a  breath  away  with  wliolc  pailfula 
of  water  at  once.  It  was  none  of  your  cold, 
sleety,  freeiing  rains,  that  come  down  point 


TUX  DSHOISSLLX,  OR  XUHIDUN  CRIRB. 

idUtincUy  heard  even  from  their  elevated  course,  quently  calls,  in  order  to  rally  his  forces  and 
Oocaiionally  they  deacend,  attracted  by  newly,  point  out  the  track ;  while  the  cry  is  repeated 
nown  fields,  or  the  prospect  of  finding  food  in  by  them,  each  one  answering,  thus  showing  that 
marshes,  on  the  boroers  of  rivers,  or  even  the  it  follows  and  keeps  its  ranL 
shores  of  the  sea ;  bnt  generally  they  continue  Kulben  states  that  these  birds  are  often  ob- 
their  flight  unchecked  towards  their  destined  served  in  larre  flocks  on  the  marshes  about  the 
rating-nlaoes.”  Cape  of  Gooa  Hope.  He  never  saw  a  flock  of 

The  description  thus  given  is  correct ;  for  them  on  the  ground  that  had  not  some  birds 
the  cranes,  which  fly  very  high,  arranre  them-  placed,  apparently  as  sentinels,  to  keep  a  look- 
selves  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  the  better  to  out  while  the  others  were  feeding.  These  sen- 
.deave  the  air.  When  the  wind  threatens  and  tinels  stand  on  one  leg,  and  at  intervals  stretch 
breaks  their  ranks,  they  collect  their  forces  into  out  their  necks,  as  if  to  observe  that  all  is  safe. 
A  circle.  Their  migratory  voyages  are  chiefly  On  any  notice  of  danger,  the  whole  flock  are 
performed  in  the  night ;  but  their  loud  screams  instantly  on  the  wing.  It  reqnires,  however, 
indicate  their  conrte.  It  it  said  that,  daring  some  credulity  to  admit  Kolbeirt  assertion  that 
ibcM  nocturnal  expeditioni,  the  leader  &e-  ^  in  the  night-time  each  of  the  watching  cranes. 


XUM 


THE  CRANE. 


which  rest  on  their  left  len,  hold  in  the  riwht 
clew  a  itone  of  coniiderahle  weigrht ;  in  order 
that,  if  OTercome  bv  sleep,  the  fallinn;  of  the 
stone  may  awaken  them ! 

The  bill  is  of  the  length  of  the  head,  or  rather 
loam,  strong,  straight,  compressed,  the  point 
in  the  form  of  an  elongated  cone,  obtuse  towards 
the  end,  the  lateral  base  of  the  mandible  deeply 
channelled ;  the  base  of  the  bill  is  elevated. 


.The  nostrils  are  in  the  middle  of  the  bill,  pierced 
through  and  through  in  the  groore,  and  closed 
backwards  by  the  membrane.  The  region  of 
the  eyes  and  the  base  of  the  bill  are  often  naked, 
or  covered  with  warty  excrescences.  The  feet 
are  long  and  strong ;  there  is  a  large  naked 
space  above  the  knee ;  there  are  three  anterior 
toes,  the  middle  one  united  to  the  external  by 
a  rudiment  of  a  membrane,  the  interior  toe 


TllS  CUOWIfKD  CKANE. 


divided,  posterior  toe  articulated  higher  on  the 
tarsus. 

Willnghby  says,  “  The  flesh  is  very  savoury 
sad  well-tasted,  not  to  say  delicate and  in¬ 
deed  it  seems  to  have  b^n  highly  OTized  in 
former  days.  Pegge  says,  in  his  “Form  of 
Cnrey “  William  the  Conqueror  was  remark¬ 
able  for  an  immense  paunch,  and  withal  was  so 
exact,  so  nice  and  curious  in  his  repasts,  that 
when  his  prime  favourite,  William  Fitz-Osbome, 
who,  as  dapifer  or  steward  of  his  household, 
had  the  charge  of  the  curey,  served  him  with 
the  flesh  of  a  crane  scarcely  half  roasted,  the 
king  was  so  highly  exasperated  that  he  lifted 
W  nis  fist,  and  would  have  struck  him,  had  not 
Eudo,  who  wu  appointed  dapifer  immediately 


after,  warded  off  the  blow.”  At  the  enthroni- 
sation  of  George  Newell,  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  SOi  cranes  were  served ;  and  in  the 
“  Northumberland  Household-book,”  the  price 
of  the  crane  (cranys)  is  marked  sixteen-pence. 
Two  marriage  feasts,  mentioned  by  Pegge,  one 
of  the  items  in  the  first  is,  “  9  cranes,  every 
crane  three  shillings  and  fourpence ;”  and  in 
the  second  we  find,  “  item  for  a  standert,  cranes 
2  of  a  dish,”  for  the  second  course ;  and  in  the 
expenses  we  find,  “  Item  in  cranes,  9  .  .  £1  10s."' 
The  long  drooping  feathers  of  cranes  are  valuable 
as  plumes. 

The  elegant  species  to  which  the  name  of 
Demoiselle  was  nven  by  the  French  Acade¬ 
micians,  is  remarkable  for  its  graceful  symme- 
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irst,  like  an  avalanche  of  cambric  needles  j  nor 
yet  a  blustering,  whirling  shower,  that  sweeps 
up  before  you  in  sheets,  with  the  roll  of  thun¬ 
der  between,  that  makes  you  think  of  banners 
in  a  battle.  Neither  was  it  one- of  those  old- 
fashioned  “  steady  ”  rains,  that  begin  to  get 
ready  in  the  morning,  with  the  wind  “a  swoon¬ 
ing  over  hollow  grounds ;”  mist  all  the  fore¬ 
noon  ;  drip,  drip,  sill  the  afternoon  ;  and  set  in 
to  a  regular  rattling,  pouring  rain,  that  rains 
yon  tftiliien — that  yon  hear  when  away  in  the 
midMh-  of  your  dream — that  rains  when  you 
wahp  up — that  keep*  raining,  till  you  begin  to 
thiik  ot  old  covenants,  and  bless  yoursdf,  as 
yourtun  over,  that  the  seal  of  the  rainbow  has 
not  fadhd'froM  the  dark  scroll  of  the  storm. 

No,  it  was  none  of  these,  bat  just  a  w  liole 
brood  of  sho  werettes — little  showers — that  cutae 
one  after  another  out  of  the  clouds,  every  other 
one  a  tmishint,  as  if  to  aes  bow  earth  would 
be  pleated  with  them — just  the  rain  that  sets 
the  dowers  in  the  garden  to  dancing  aud  curt¬ 
seying  and  nodding — just  the  rain  to  render  tlie 
poet’s  line  no  fancy.— 

BliniM  alike  from  aunsMne  and  from  rain. 

As  though  a  rose  should  shut,  and  be  a  bud  iigaiu. 

It  rains  !  Dut  don't  imagine  for  a  minute 
that  it  always  does  the  same  thing  when  it  ruins. 
As  cmpliatii:  little  girls  say,  under  their  breath, 
“  It  n'Aevcr,  n’iever  dors.”  There’s  the  rain 
imprmtptx,  the  rain  progressive,  the  rain  pre¬ 
meditated,  and  the  rain  with  a  “to  be  con¬ 
tinued,”  the  oblique,  tlm  perpendicular,  the 
driving,  the  dripping,  and  tM  sheet  ruin  ;  and 
noltody  can  tell  now  many  more  if  Ite  trice. 

There’s  your  dull,  drizzling,  dreamy  rain,  that 
dampens  tw  day  and  the  spirits,  and  makes  one 
remembee  ohl  sunsets,  old  “  flames,”  and  old 
friends ;  .nod  there’s  your  right  bright,  merry 
living  shower,  that  comes  danuingdown  in  sui- 
shine,  or  moonshine,  or  any  time,  all  the  same. 
Here  is  one  that  comes  creeping  along  stealthily, 
first  a  Imae,  then  a  mist,  then  a  wet  blanket, 
then  one  drop,  then  two,  and  “  so  on.”  Bat 
here'!  ow— a  clear  sky  a  moment  ago,  but  nil 
at  onw  a  cloud— «  cloud  with  an  tupme  in  it ; 
and  all  at  once  a  shower  that  drops  exactly 
down;  tlirn  intermits,  then  down  again ;  and 
the  cImkI,  instead  of  haumug  about  like  a 
emug|^,  goes  riglit  on,  and  there  it  it,  doing 
the  smoM  by  the  com  tlmt  it  did,  a  minntr  ago, 
by  thus  clover.  That’s  a  “summer  cloud  ;” 
that’s  what  Shakspeare  meant,  by  the  “  o’er- 
coming”  clmid  he  told  of.  At  all  events, 
the  interpretation  makes  it  mean  nmeihing, 
which  is  more  than  can  he  said  of  all  expo¬ 
sitions,  either  of  Shakspeare  or  Isai.ah.  Sum¬ 
mer  clouds  are  btisy  creatures.  Autumn  clouds 
are  laay  and  sullen  ;  while  those  of  winter  go 
hurrying  about,  ragged  as  beggars,  hut  your 


June-born  cloud  is  “  no  such  person.”  Iti 
rounded  aud  downy,  like  Charity  ;  and  shifts  its 
apparel  every  five  minutes  all  day  long.  It 
“lets  go ”  a  clearly-defined  shadow  over  grain, 
forest,  or  meadow,  but  it  “  drags  anchor,”  and 
on  it  goes  with  its  shadow,  over  the  tops  of  the 
com,  and  the  flukes  do  not  rumple  a  taiwel ! 
Show  me  any  but  a  summer  cloud  that  tmils 
itf  daguerreotype  about  after  that  fashion. 

But  the  grandest  of  all  rains  is  that  with 
scenic  and  orchestral  accompaniments;  and  the 
very  sort  wc  were  having  hereabouts  wlien  I 
wrote  “  it  rains.”  Two  hours  ago,  the  sky  was 
as  blue  and  ns  clear  as  a  robin’s  egg.  An  hour 
and  a  half  ago,  three  Macbetb-ish  “  thunder- 
lieads  ”  lay  larking  sullenly  in  the  north-west, 
behind  the  woods,  and  grimly  growled  at  the 
sunshine  they  meant  to  “  put  out.”  There  they 
lay,  three  golden  fleeces,  worthy  a  trio  of 
Jasons;  for  the  sun  was  doing  what  he  could 
to  burnish  up  their  dingy  and  brazen  volumes, 
till  they  looked  the  gorgeous  armorial  liearings 
of  the  storm  they  were.  A  monicut  since 
eouchaxl,  now  rnwpan/,  tliey  have  rolled  up  al¬ 
most  to  the  xenith ;  and  behind  them,  without 
rent  or  wrinkle,  trails  the  dark  robe  of  the 
storm.  A  train,  it  is  shaken  out  over  the  trees ; 
a  sail,  it  curves  from  heaven  to  earth  ;  men-of- 
war,  the  dark  hulls  loom  up  in  the  ofling. 
There’s  a  jarring  of  machinery  above,  as  stately 
and  steadily  th^  sweep  up  in  the  very  teeth  of 
the  wind.  There’s  a  flashing  of  carabines 
athwart  their  dim  decks.  There  are  red  lights 
like  battle-lanterns  swinging  aloft.  The  drams 
heat  gmmmer  and  gmmmer  “  to  nnarters.” 
Tlipy  are  rounding  to ;  they  are  lying  iwoadside 
to  broadside ;  they  have  opened  ports !  Okie 
blast  from  a  bugle !  The  great  sliofted  gnus 
of'  the  gust  roar  at  each  other  from  deck  to 
deck.  Tlie  roll  of  the  rain  on  roof  and  tree 
rattles  bravely  on  the  while,  and  at  last  the 
Imttlc  is  ended.  The  cloudy  craft  wear  away, 
all  .saila  set ;  and  what  pearlly  and  purjile  sigwls 
they  show  in  the  setting  sun  I 

A  greet  rainbow  is  bent  around  tlve  world  ; 
the  half  of  the  signet-riag  of  the  Alinighty,  the 
great  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  in  token  of  peace 
and  amity  ’twixt  heavcn  and  earth. 

The  illusion  M-mrltisg  awny.  That  Bridge 
of  Seven  is  breaking.  The  violet  haa  grosi'n 
dim,tbo  indigo  has  gone,  tho  blue  has  faded,' 
the  green  U  grey,  tho  ydkw  it  tarnished,  hut 
the  red  rira  holds  together  still.  Dim  and 
dimmer ;  it  is  gone,  and  the  woods  are  all 
splashed  with  the  shattered  liow.  Do  you  re¬ 
member,  years  and  years  ago,  how  you  looked 
and  looked  for  the  fragments?  Haven’t  you 
done  it  within  a  month?  Nay,  never  deny  it ; 

has,  and  so  it’s  a  family  secret : 
Adam’s  family — first  name  uof  recollected — and 
to,  who  cares  who  knows  it  ? 
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EMBROIDERY. 
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HANDKERCHIEF  BORDER  IN  POINT  LACE. 


This  border  is  given  the  full  size  for  working,  and  all  the  stitches  given,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
didicult;  in  its  working.  It  is  composed  of  the  rose  and  fltur  de  lit,  emblematical  of  our  aJUanca 
with  France,  and  therefore  a  very  eligible  pattern  for  patriotic  Englishwomen.  The  wide  lines 
forming  the  flowers  are  made  of  narrow  flat  braid.  The  stitches  are  worked  in  Evans’  boar’S-beatf 
cotton  of  three  diff  erent  thicknesses. 
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lloticts  to  Conespanbtnts. 


NOTICE.  . 

The  Third  Volume  of  the  EiiaLisawoiiiM’s  Do- 
MUTic  Maoaxime,  bound  in  cloth,  price  28.  6d., 
it  now  retdv  tor  deUverj.  The  book  conteine  a 
cheque  entitlinE  the  purch*«er  to  a  chance  of  ob- 
taininK  one  of  the  prixea  to  be  distributed  to  Sub- 
torlbers. 

Cloth  covers  for  binding  the  volume  maj  be  ob< 
talned  of  an«  bookseller,  price  6d. 

All  the  hack  numbers  of  the  Eholisuwoman's 
Domistic  Maoasine  are  now  in  print.  Single 
nambers,  to  complete  sets,  may  be  obtained  of 
any  bookseller,  or  postfi%e  for  three  stamps  of 
the  PubUshers. 


THE  CHEQUES. 

The  Subscribers  to  the  Emolisbwoman’s  Do¬ 
mestic  Maoaziiie  should  f(>rwanl  their  che<|uet 
to  the  Publishers  as  early  as  possible,  with  name 
and  address,  to  be  entered  previous  to  the  ballot 
for  the  prizes. 


THE  ANNUAL  PRIZES. 

In  (hture,  purchasers  of  the  back  volumes,  by 
sendinsr  in  the  cheques  to  be  found  in  each,  will 
be  entitled  to  a  chance  in  the  next  distribution  of 
Prizes.  Purchasers  of  volumes  which  contain 
cheques  fbr  a  tpeeifie  prize  may  send  them  to  the 
oSiae,  where  they  will  be  changed  for  new  ones. 


PRIZE  COMPOSITIONS. 

Competitors  are  reminded  that  Essays  on  the 
'‘PLiASPEEsor  CHAaiTT”must  be  sent  in  on  or 
before  the  12th  of  April.  The  subject  fur  the  next 
Essay  (to  be  printm  in  the  June  number)  is 
“MAaaiAOES  or  Conveniemce,"  pro  and  con. 
The  prize  in  each  case  consists  of  a  handsome 
volume. 

CompotHora  should  write  leffibly  on  only  one 
side  of  the  paper;  and  their  real  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  should  be  sent  in  conlldence. 


PRIZE  WORK  PATTERNS. 

We  regret  that  no  pattern  worth  engraving  has 
this  month  been  received.  Patterns  of  the  ln- 
rART's  Cav  im  CaocHET  (announced  for  com- 
petitioD  last  month)  must  be  sent  in  on  or 
before  the  lOtli  of  the  month.  The  next  subject 
for  eompetition  is  a  Cbilp’s  Hood  in  Knittino, 
tverksd. 


*,*  Tue  initials  L.  C.  in  our  last  number  seem 
to  save  pleaseil  our  subscribers  greatly.  Judging 
fram  tlie  numbernf  applications  we  have  received 
far  various  initials  in  the  same  style.  Wilting  to 
oblige  our  friends  when  we  can,  we  will  next 
OMBth  give  half-a-dozen  combinations  of  the  most 
Msflil  lund. 

Lalla  Rooeh  is  thanked  for  her  remarks. 
There  are  several  translations  of  Dante.  A  very 
good  rendering  of  the  “  Inferno,"  with  vignettes 
fr  Seharf,  was  lately  published  by  Cliapman  and 
Hall,  Piccadilly;  but  we  believe  (Carey's  trails- 
JsUon  (the  first  into  English)  has  not  been  sur- 
paeeed.  A  copy  of  this  edition  may  be  obtained 


at  almost  any  good  second-hand  booksellei'e  Ibr 
three  or  four  shillings.— Any  purchaser  of  the 
Hots'  Own  Maoasine  is  entitled  to  a  chance  in 
the  ballot  for  prizes. 

A.  B.— Every  volume  entitles  the  possessor  to  a 
clutnce  in  the  distribution  of  prises.  If  A.  B.  has 
two  sets  of  the  Magazine,  or  two  volumes,  he  will 
have  two  chances. 

To  please  several  fair  inquirers,  we  give  a 
pattern  of  a  chemisette.  It  is  a  quilling  of  nbbon 
and  Broddrie  Anglaise— or  lace  with  bows  of  rib¬ 


bon  with  rather  long  ends— the  cbepiisetts  is 
closed  both  in  Iront  and  behind. 

B.  T,— Photography  is  not  only  valuable  at  an 
art  adjunctive  to  painting,  but  photographers 
have  recently  produced  si>ecimena  which,  in  point 
of  beauty  alone  (apart  from  taithfolness),  rival 
the  finest  productions  of  the  landscape  painters. 

K.  G.  will  find  the  receipt  she  asked  for  in  the 
present  number. 

M.  A.  B.,  one  of  our  male  readers,  sends  us 
some  stanzas  on  Real  Love,  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  most  remarkable:— 

“  Though  the  wind  may  me  oppose. 

Though  the  rain  fall  from  above. 

Though  the  fruet  should  nip  my  nose, 

1  will  go  and  tee  my  love  !” 

M.  Q.—Xo  cheque  in  your  name  has  been  re¬ 
ceived. 

Alma.— It  is  not  easy  to  dtteribt  how  General 
Canrobert's  name  should  be  pronounced.  First, 
however,  the  a  is  pronouncea  round  and  full  as 
the  final  a  in  Alma ;  the  n  is  natal;  the  r  should 
be  rolled ;  and  the  last  syllable  is  pronounced  like 
ourword  bear.  Theaccentisonlhelastsyllabls. 

.As  near  at  we  can  write  the  (Enunciation,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  "  Cahngrobear."  But  let  us  warn  our 
con  es|x>ndent,  and  all  who  endeavour  to  attain 
the  pronunciation  of  French  from  books,  of  that 
same  natal  sound.  To  pronounce  such  words  as 
avamt,  nr  the  first  syllable  of  Canrobert’s  name, 
avany  or  Cany  at  we  are  told  to  do  in  “  French 
made  easy  "  treatises,  it  quite  as  ridiculoiis  as  await 
or  can.  We  advlseour  comspondsnt  toputaside 
the  y  altogetlier  and  forget  iU  If  she  pronounca 
Aal/  the  n  in  her  mouth,  and  then  throw  the 
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other  half  into  her  nostrUs,  she  will  find  the  pro-  i 
Bundation  easy,  natural,  and  correct.  Thus  it  I 
becomes  truly  wmal;  and  acquires  a  sltKht  hi* 
syllabic  sound,  which  our  corres|>ondeiit  must 
have  observed  in  the  conversation  of  Frenohnven . 

** Crimea’'  hnsthe  accent  on  tlie  e,  “Ciiinea.” — 
To  your  third  qutation,  we  believe  it  is  of  no  con¬ 
sequence  whatever.  The  distinction  between  en> 
gaj^d  and  disenj^aued  fin;;er8  is  mere  vitlai^e  non¬ 
sense,  not  to  say  vulfi^rity. 

VtoLBTTr’s  Essay  arrived  much  too  late.  Her 
poetry  has  many  ere  litahle  points  in  it.  hut  it  is 
hardly  up  to  the  standard  we  have  set  for  the 
Magazine. 

Subscriber.— The  late  Emperorof  Russia  mar¬ 
ried  a  daughter  of  Frederick  III.  of  Prussia, 
father  of  the  present  king.  The  pr-sent  Empewr 
of  Russia  is  nephew  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 

KiTTT.—The  c«'usin's  poem  is  without  merit. 
Your  handwriting  is  very  };'K>d. 

CoMSTANT  SiiBsoRiBsa.— We  know  of  no  better 
remedy  than  careful  paring. 

Red  Red  Rose. — The  MS.  is  unfortunately 
thrown  avide.  We  do  not  undertake  to  return 
any  MSS.,  unless  a  stamped  envelope  is  sent  for 
the  purpose.  We  can  only  recommend  you  to 
persevere  ;  as  n  writer  you  have  much  to  ac'cuin- 
plisli. 

Kate  S.— We  will  endeavour  to  give  the  ini¬ 
tials,— Xo. 

Matthew.— Only  the  first  cheque  need  be 
written  on. 

H.  R.  n.  sent  a  stamp  fur  private  answer,  but 
no  address. 

L.  P.— .Shorthand  is  only  to  be  a«*quired  by 
patient  application  and  long  practice;  which 
given,  Odell’s  system  is  as  gotxl  as  any  other. 

Bessie  T.  applies  for  her  M^.  too  late.  Unless 
manuscripts  are  a^rompanitd  bv  a  request  to 
put  them  by  if  rojw*tcd,  and  a  st  unped  etivelopc 
subsequently  sent  for  return,  they  arc  de8tri)yed. 

Clara  R.— The  chemisette  in  the  Jantmry 
number  is  simply  worked  in  embroidery  on 
muslin. 

T.  O.  H.— From  t'ris  correspondent  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  metrical  rendering  of  tlie  “  Dear  Mi>ther 
in  Heaven ’’fin  nrint),  which  apinsared  in  a  late 
uuml^r  of  tnj  Magiuine.  We  cannot  honestly 
praise  it  on  litemry  groumls,  but  tlie  gix)d  feeling 
of  the  composition  is  imdeniable.  Our  correspon¬ 
dent  informs  us  that  the  verses  were  never  written, 
but  arrange^l  m  type  as  lie  composed  them. 

Namht’s  sketc  h  and  her  verses  are  very  credit¬ 
able  for  a  little  lady  of  twelve  years. 

Ellen.— If  |iossible.  Your  handwriting  is  very 
nice  indeed. 

C,  L.  has  our  best  thanks. 

8.  R.  M.— The  change  you  obligingly  suggest  has 
long  been  held  in  view, but  itssuccessetiliremains 
with  us  a  doubtful  point. 

Gertrude.— Try  the  chemists:  ifthey  fall  you, 
try  the  herbalists. 

M.  J.— A  note  aldressed  to  Dean  and  Son, 
Ludgate  Hill,  will  be  answered  witli  full  particu¬ 
lars  as  to  the  price  of  materials  for  Potichomauic, 
carriage,  iic. 

M.  F.— **  Hope"  is  rather  trivial.  In  “Expec¬ 
tation"  there  is  much  real  poettcal  feeling,  un¬ 
happily  marred  by  defects  of  style. 

1>Ecli!ved.— “  My  Grandfather’s  Farm*  (has 
considerable  merit)— “  Imagination"  (for  only  a 
*w  faults).  “6  \  J 
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Varnish  for  Coloubed  Prints.— In  reply  to 
the  iiKiuiry  of  our  quaint  correspondent  “Coffee 
Canister."  J.  S.  obtit^s  us  with  the  following  re¬ 
cipe.  Take  an  ounce  of  Cana<la  balsam,  and  two 
ounces  of  spirits  of  tur|>entine.  Mix  wcH  together. 
Reforc  this  comfiosition  is  applie<l.  the  pHnt 
should  bi*  nxted  with  a  solution  of  isinglass  in 
water.  When  this  size  is  dry,  apply  tlie  varnish 
with  a  camel-hair  brush. 

To  Bleach  Encravinos.— A  correspondent 
lately  asked  how  she  might  bleach  some  en¬ 
gravings:  perhaps  the  following  recif»e  will  suit 
her.  Immerse  tne  pHnt  in  oxygenaUKi  inuriatie 
acid— letting  the  engraving  reni  iin  ii..,  he  acid  a 
shorter  or  longer  time  acc^ording  to  th^  strenifth 
of  the  acid;  this  may  be  tested  by  first  im¬ 
mersing  a  leaf  of  an  old  book.  The  acid  may  be 
oht  lined  of  a  chemist. 

Gutta  Percha  fob  a  Decayed  Tooth,— Pro- 
cnrt‘  a  small  piece  of  gutta-percha,  alxiut  as  much 
as  will  fill  the  cavity  in  your  tooth,  nearly  level ; 
drop  it  into  boliing-water,  and  while  in  the  soft 
state  piH'ss  it  into  the  tooth:  tlion  hold  in  the 
mouth  cohl  water  to  harden  the  gutta-]>ercha. 

Beech  Leaves  fob  Mattresses.— The  leaves 
Were  formerly  nseil  in  Britain,  and  are  to  this 
day  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  for  tilling  beds. 
Evelyn  says  that  "  its  very  leaves,  which  form  a 
natur.il  and  most  agreeable  canopy  all  Uie 
summer,  being  gathered  about  the  fall,  and 
somewhat  liefore  they  are  mucli  fnist  bitten, 
afford  the  best  and  the  easiest  mattresses  in  the 
world  to  lay  under  our  quilts  insteai!  of  straw  ; 
l)ecau«e,  liesidcs  their  tenderness  and  their  loose 
lying  together,  they  continue  sweet  for  seven  or 
eight  years  long;  Dt‘fore  which  time  straw  be¬ 
comes  musty  and  hai-d.  They  are  used  by  divers 
persons  of  quality  in  Dauphtne,  and  in  Switaer- 
land  1  have  lain  on  them  to  my  very  great  re¬ 
freshment."  •*  We  can,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Dick 
I..uudcr.  "from  our  own  experience,  l>ear  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  truth  of  what  Evelyn  says  here  as  to 
the  excellence  of  beech-leaves  for  inattressRa, 
We  used  always  to  think  that  the  most  luxurious 
and  refreshing  be<i  was  that  whieh  prevails  uni¬ 
versally  in  Italy,  and  which  consists  of  anabso- 
hiU*  piteof  mattresses  filled  with  the  elastic  spathe 
of  the  linlian  corn— which  beds  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  ot  being  soft  as  well  ns  elastic— and  we  have 
always  found  the  sleep  enjoyed  on  them  to  be 
pec'Hliarly  sound  and  restorative.  But  the  beds 
made  of  lieech-lcaves  are  really  not  a  whitheluitd 
them  in  three  qualities,  while  the  fragrant  smell 
of  green  tea  which  the  leoves  retain  is  most  gra¬ 
tifying.” 

j  To  Clean  Carpets.— After  allthe  dust  is  taken 
out,  tack  your  carpets  down  to  the  floor.  Then 
!  mix  half  a  pint  of  bullock's  gall  with  two  gallons 
I  of  soft  water;  scrub  it  well  with  soap  and  this 
I  gal)  mixture:  let  it  remain  till  dry— it  will  then 
I  look  like  new.  Be  careful  your  brush  be  not  too 
I  hard. 

To  Dte  White  Silk  Blue.— Soak  It  In  water, 
tlien  wring  it  out.  and  add  to  the  water  two  i>oimda 
of  woad,  one  pound  of  indigo,  and  three  ounces 
of  alum.  Give  the  w.ater  a  gentle  heat,  and  then 
dip  the  silk  till  the  colour  takes  completely. 
Mastic  Varnish  por  Pictures.— To  one  pint 
of  spirits  of  turpentine  put  ten  ounces  of  the 
clearest  gtim  mastic ;  set  it  In  a  sand  bath  tiH 
it  is  all  dissolved,  then  strain  it  through  a  fine 
sieve.  If  too  thick,  thin  it  with  spirits  of  tur¬ 
pentine. 


SICK  ROOM  AND  NURSERY.— TOILETTE. 
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Ague.— The  foUowinf?  U  an  excellent  prcgorip- 
tion  tor  ajotc Take  three  quarters  of  an  ounce 
of  bark,  a  iiutmef?  (rrate<l,  atablesi^nful  of  pep- 

Ser,  a  tabiespoonful  of  powdereu  smrar,  eighty 
roptof  harUhom,  and  forty  dropo  of  syrup  of 
red  poppies;  mix  them  into  an  electuary  ’•vith 
anisead-waUT  op  brandy.  Take  first  a  little  opcn- 
io^  medicine:  then  a  teaspoonful  of  the  eleetunry 
•very  four  liours— ftni  only  icArn  the  fit  it  off. 
In  about  two  days,  when  the  akuc  has  ah  ited,take  , 
the  same  every  six  hours,  until  you  think  the  dis*  i 
order  lias  lef^  you.  For  a  tinie  you  must  avoid  \ 
the  use  of  i^.s^at,  malt  liquor,  or  spirits,  and  live  { 
upon  flour  victuals  and  broths.  A  week  after  the 
94^0  has  disappi'ored.  the  above  remedy  should 
be  token  aftaiiii  to  prevent  a  reUipsc. 

To  Remote  DisroLODRATroN  occasioned  bt 
Bbdisss.  4c.- Should  the  eye,  or  any  other  part, 
be  blackened  by  a  fall, a  blow,  or  running  affain.nt 
any  hard  substance,  apply  a  cloth  wruntr  out  of 
very  warm  water,  and  renew  it  until  the  pain 
ceases.  The  moisture  and  heat  liquefies  the  blooi), 
and  sends  it  bock  to  its  proper  ehannel.  Use 
warm  water,  or  hot,  but  never  cold  water  to  a 
bruise. 

Exteact  of  Mai,t  fob  Couchs.— Over  a  neck 
of  pale  ^*ound  malt  pour  as  much  hot  (not  hoil- 
injc)  water  as  will  cover  it.  In  forty-eiffht  hours 
draw  oft' the  liquor  entirely,  but  without  st^ueez- 
in^;  the  erain.H.  Putthe  fonner  into  a  Inri^e  fuiui'e- 
pan,  Uiat  tin  re  may  be  room  to  boil  as  fast  ns  pos¬ 
sible  without  Ixdlinjt  over :  when  it  bet^ns  to 
thicken,  keep  stirring  it.  It  should  be  as  thick 
as  treacle.  A  dessert-spoonful  should  be  taken 
thrice  a  day. 

Rice  Caudle,— Soak  some  prooil  rice  in  water 
for  an  hour;  stmin  it,  and  put  two  spoonfuls  of 
tlie  Hce  into  a  little  more  than  a  pint  of  milk ; 
iiinmer  till  it  is  reducist  to  a  fine  pulp.  Add  a 
bruisetl  clove  or  two,  and  apieiN)  of  ivhite  suttar. 
If  too  thick,  a  little  milk  may  be  nddeil.  Serve 
with  thin  toast. 

The  Eyes.— I^kinar  Into  the  fiiv  is  very  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  eyes,  particularly  a  co  d-fire.  Tlie 
stlmulas  of  liqht  and  heat  unitcnl  soon  destroys  tlie 
eyes.  I.x>okin(?  at  molten  iron  will  soon  destroy 
the  sif(ht,  Readiiq;  in  the  twilight  is  injurious  to 
the  eyes,  ns  they  are  obliged  to  make  grea^  exer¬ 
tion.  Reading  or  sewing  with  a  side  ligtit  injures 
the  eyes,  as  both  eves  should  l>e  exposed  to  an 
equal  degt^  of  light.  The  reason  is.  the  sym- 

Kpathv  between  the  eyes  is  ai>  great,  that  if  the 
1  of  one  is  dilated  by  being  kept  partially  in 
iliade,  the  one  that  is  most  expo<e<l  cannot 
contractitself  sutfieiently  for  protection,  and  will 
Ultimately  be  injured.  Those  who  wisli  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  sight  should  preserve  their  gimeral 
health  by  correct  habits,  and  give  their  eyes  just 
work  enough,  with  a  due  degree  of  light. 

CuEE  FOE  Cough.— Boil  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  suet  in  a  pint  of  new  milk.  A  glass  to  be  taken 
when  the  cough  is  troublesome. 

To  Cue  Deafness.— Put  a  teaspoonful  of  bay 
At  into  half  a  pint  of  cold  spring  water:  steep  it 
for  twenty-four  hours,  now  and  then  shaking  the 
^phial.  Pour  a  small  teaspoonful  into  the  ear 
•very  night  when  in  bed,  for  seven  or  eight  nights, 
Gaeolb  Fob  Relaxed  Sore  Theoats,— Five 
ounces  of  cayenne  pepper  gargle,  two  ounces  of 
tnfoaion  of  roaest  one  ounce  of  syrup  of  roses,  mix 
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well.— A  simpler,  and  perhaps  wjually  eftectonl 
gargle  may  be  made  bv  well  steeping  a  handful  or 
two  of  red  sage  in  boiling-water.  The  dec'oetion 
thus  inmle  should  be  strong  enougli  to  be  of  a 
maliogany  colour.  Add  to  say  lialf  a  pint  of  it,  m 
large  tablest>oonful  of  moist  sugar,  and  half  a  tea¬ 
cupful  of  vinegar. 

Hoarseness.— Mix  one  teaspoonfUl  of  sweet 
spirits  of  nitre  in  a  wineglass  of  water.  TUs  may 
be  taken  two  or  three  times  a  day. 


fbe  SToilttlt. 


Invaluable  Dentifrice.— Dissolvo tw’o ounces 
of  l>orcix  in  three  pints  of  hot  water;  before  quite 
cold,  add  one  teaspoon  fid  of  tincture  of  myrrh,  and 
one  tablesp<K>nful  of  spirit  of  camphor;  U>ttle  tMe 
mixture  for  use.  A  small  wine  glass  of  the  so¬ 
lution,  added  bt  half  a  pint  of  t^id  water,  is  suf¬ 
ficient  for  esch  application.  This  solution, applied 
daily,  pi\‘serves  and  Itenutifies  the  teeth,  extir- 
xviten  all  tart.'U'ous  adhesion,  piXMlucis  a  pearl¬ 
like  whiteness,  Arr€8t!(decay,and  induces  n  health 
action  in  the  gums.  C.  L.  Iiaving  fiiUy  tested  the 
above  rt‘ci;>e,  and  recommended  it  to  others,  ia 
desimus  of  making  its  efticacy  known  to  the  sub¬ 
scribers  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Maoazinc. 


Scurf  in  the  Head.— Dissolve  apace  of  fresh 
quicklime  about  the  size  of  a  walnut  with  a  pint 
of  cold  water;  let  it  stand  twelve  or  fourteen 
hours:  then  pour  the  water  oft’  carefully  without 
disturbing  the  sediment;  add  a  gill  of  the  best 
vinegar.  This  is  an  excellent  remedy,  and  per- 
fi*ctl3r  harmless. 

Elder  Flower  Water  is  commonly  prepared 
by  distillation,  using  about  one  pouiul  of  flowers 
to  every  gallon  of  water  nquired.  As,  however, 
this  plan  cannot  Ik*  put  inU>  operation  by  the 
niajoritv  of  our  readers,  we  suggest  the  following 
more  simple  method.  Take  of  elder  flower  ofl 
three  ouni'es:  rectifitHl  spirit,  three  ounces;  place 
them  together  in  a  bottle,  and  stiake  well,  twice 
a  day,  for  a  week.  After  standing,  the  spirit  will 
rise  and  float  on  the  oil,  from  which  it  may  be 
poured  off  quite  clear.  One  ounce  of  this  spirit 
of  elder  flowers,  added  to  one  quart  of  soft  water 
(rain  or  distilled  water  is  the  Itest),  will  make 
Very  excellent  elder  flower  water.  It  is  probable 
that  this  mixture  will  have  a  indky  appearance, 
but  it  is  none  the  worst*  for  that  If  req^red 
bright,  a  tensptxinf'ul  of  magnesia  mu<t  bestirred 
in,  and  the  water  Altered  througli  bluttiiig-paper. 

Elder  Flowbr  Oil  for  the  Hair.— Take  of 
the  best  alinoml  or  olive  oil,  one  }>ound;  elder 
flowers  (free  fnim  stalk),  two  ounces;  place  tbe 
flowers  in  the  oil  in  a  jar,  or  wide-mouthed 
bottle;  let  them  remain  lorty-e»ght  liours:  then 
stiain.  The  oil  mu-it  now  stand  in  a  quiet  and  / 
eooi  place  for  at  least  a  month,  in  onler  to  clear  ' 
itself.  The  bright  part  bt'ing  |M)un‘d  is  fit  for 
use.  If  considered  too  strong,  plain  oil  may  be  ' 
added.  / 


Mouth  Wash.— Persons  who  have  carious 
teeth,  or  who  desire  to  rid  the  mouth  and  breath 
of  the  odour  of  tobacco,  4c.,  will  fin<l  the  follow 
ing  preparation  very  Ik  neficial:— Take  a  nuart<j 
of  an  oun  e  each  ofdriedmint.thyme.nndlemo;* 
thyme;  half  an  ounce  of  cloves,  crushed ;  hal'*^ 
nutmeg,  grated ;  pi»ur  on  these  ingredients  ha^ 
pint  of  any  spirit,  and  let  the  mixture  standi* 
gether  for  two  or  three  days;  then  strain  off  ^  " 
tincture  formc<l.  and  a<ld  ten  drops  of  0^ 
peppermint;  it  U  then  ready  for  use.  It 
oaau  cither  as  a  gargle  or  to  clean  the  teetl:^  ^ 
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CUPID’S  LSmR-BAO. 


(fopUt’i  IPtHcr-I^Bg. 


Amauda.— “  Dear  Cnpid,— I  am  acquainted 
with  a  promiainK  Toung  man.  who  U  four  year*  my 
aeolor,  and  Juat  enterioK  manhood.  We  have 
known  each  other,  I  may  aay,  almoat  from  child-  i 
hood,  hare  played  together  and  planned  tojtether,  I 
but  now  he  ia  about  to  leare'me  and  enter  on  the  ' 
boay  acenea  of  life ;  but  before  he  goen  he  apraka  to 
me  of  love,  and  hopea  tlut  at  aome  fliture  time  he 
may  make  me  bia  wife.  Dear  Cupid,  auch  ideas 
never  entered  my  head  till  now ;  I  am  but  a  mi  re 
girl,  and  never  divamt  of  love,but  I  feel  it  imper- 
oeptibly  creeping  over  me  since  he  avowed  hia  af- 
faction.  Dmv  Cupid,  would  it  be  wise  of  me  to 
enoourain  this  attachment  at  so  early  an  age 
A  very  dangerous  case.  On  the  whole  (and  we 
get  a  very  liroad  view  from  thia  letter),  we  think 
it  would  not  be  wise  to  encourage  the  attachment 
— too  much ;  Amanda  should  break  it— and  keep 
the  pieces. 

CiutaA  Acousta.— It  is  really  delightful  to 
meet  in  this  aablunarv  vale,  a  being  so  blessed  as 
Clama  Adodsta— so  bleased.andKo  blessed  inno¬ 
cent.  Claaa  Adocsta  is  “a  young  girl  of 
eighteen  summers,  of  middle  stature,  pale,  not 
beautiful;  yet  my  fHends  think  me  lovely  and 
loveable,  and  the  children  of  my  acquaintance 
aay,  ‘  Don’t  put  your  bonnet  on  yet  (when  I  wish 
to  go  out),  you  look  to  lovely  without  it.’ "  Beau- 
timl— sweet  childhood  I  And  how  naive  is  Claba 
AuausTAI—howconsiderate,  how  good!  She  pro¬ 
ceeds—”  I  know  I  am  lovely,  yet  I  feel  not  proud 
of  it,  for  beauty  fades,  I  do  not  feel  at  all  supe¬ 
rior  to  my  plainer  companions ;  it  is  a  fket  forced 
upon  me  rather  than  thought  of.  I  am  of  a 
drinking,  reserved  disposition,  open  and  trutli- 
ftil.  hating  lies  and  all  prevarications;  gencnius, 
loving,  trusting  every  one,  not  at  all  indin^  to 
Jealousy,  very  hopeful- 1  do  not  know  what  it  ia 
to  despair.  I  seldom  go  out  into  company,  but 
am  often  sought  after  by  gentlemen,  more  fre- 
quently  than  1  like,  preferring  ladies  to  gentle- 
asen.  Before  my  eighteenth  birthday  I  had  four 
offers  of  marriage,  all  of  which  I  refused.”  The 
good  creaturel  Rut  even  she  is  exposed  to  toe 
aorrowsoftheworld.  Refused  though  she  has  four 
offers  of  marriage,  though  she  undoubtedly  pre- 
fbrs  the  society  of  women  to  that  of  nasty  men, 
yet  she  has  been  abandoned  by  one  of  the  crea¬ 
tures,  and  she  sighs  for  his  return.  ’*  Twelve 
mooths  ago  I  met  a  gentleman  of  pleasing  man¬ 
ners  and  address,  of  lovely  appearance,  and  un- 
aolHed  reputation;  a  noble  countenance,  but 
■lore  Doble  mindj  well  informed,  quite  a  learned 
man.  During  winter  and  spring  he  paid  most 
■mrked  attentiont  to  me;  among  other  things, 


quite  offended  a  young  gentleman  who  o 
sought  my  side,  week  after  week,  regularl; 
have  met  him  in  the  social  circle,  when  he  ha 
always  been  bv  my  side ;  if  I  left  before  he  wa 
aware,  I  seldom  got  above  a  dosen  yards  befor 
he  overtook  me,  and  'seemed  to  claim  the  rigli 
always  to  be  with  me.  He  was  toe  same  as  usto 
until  a  month  ago,  and  without  any  reason  whal 
ever  he  passes  me  as  if  he  knew  me  not.  I  knoi 
not  that  I  have  done  anything.  I  have 
and  researched  my  own  conduct,  and  feel  satlnSc 
that  I  am  inno<-ent  of  any  cause  ot  complaint, 
feel  very  unhappy  about  it.  If  I  have  offended 
and  knew  what  it  was  in,  I  miglit  have  an  0|>poi 
tunity  of  exculpating  myself;  as  it  is,  I  csnnn 
Would  Cupid  kindly  lend  me  his  aid,  and  tell  m 
what  I  am  to  infer  irom  the  conduct  of  a  gooti.' 
man  who  one  week  almost  by  look  and  word  tell 
me  he  loves  me.  and  the  other  passes  me  as  i 
stranger  t  Shall  I  meet  him  as  friend  or  strange 
when  next  we  meet,  or  strive  to  banish  and  forgi 
one  so  inconstant?”— We  really  cannot  expiai 
the  gentleman’s  rash  and  astounding  condui ! 
But  perhaps  Claba  Acoosta’s  loveliness  is  tr. 
much ;  perhaps  her  naivete,  her  innocence,  tl; 
beautitiil  unconsciousness  of  her  virtues,  hav 
overcome  him ;  and  he  has  only  retired  to  tak 
breath. 

Cabli  has  "  been  for  some  time  past  mmto  a 
noyed  by  the  addresses  of  an  elderly  genticin  in 
who  on  every  opportunity  makes  himselt  abc.ur ' 
and  will  not  take  her  refusal  for  an  answer.  Xu 
Cabli  does  not  know  how  to  art:  and  she  doc 
not  consult  her  friends,  fearful  of  being  laiiy 
at,  and  also  for  some  other  prirate,reaaonB,  bu 
she  will  feel  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  dMitor  by  hi 
giving  her  advice  on  this  subjectf— Cabli  Iu 
better  tell  the  old  gentleman  on  thisnext  occa^ii 
(or  a  private  little  note  will  do)  tha^  a  repetitli 
of  his  annoyances  will  oblige  her, to  reveal  the 
to  her  father,  hrother,  or  guardian,  as  the  cas 
may  be.  And  if  he  persists,  she  had  better  kee| 
her  word. 

Lpct  must  wait  and  see  what  time  brings  fort? 

Alma.— The  "notions”  of  the  gentleman  i 
question  are  so  obvious  tliat  we  are  rather  su; 
prised  at  being  asked  for  an  opinion  conoemin 
them.  Alma  has  already  behaved  very  indii 
creetly,  and  had  better  beat  a  rapid  and  decU.'. 
retreat. 

Anoblica.- Sacred  as  a  large  white  caibio 
with  a  motto  done  in  pins. 

S.  S.— It  cannot  be  doubted.  A  melam  1  u! 
fact.  There  is  competition  fur  husbands  in  .  u  i 
grade  of  siH-iety,  ana  it  isn’t  uncommon  foryoun 
lailies  to  talk  of  matrimonial  engagements  in  mot 
such  frame  of  mind,  or  at  any  rate  in  some  so. 
form  of  words,  at  diggers  of  uuggets,  or  mmi  'i 
adventurers,  of  reins  and  lodes. 


END  or  roL.  III. 
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